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INTRODT'CTION 

The bulk of this work, consisting of Parts 1 and II, represents 
the author’s tliesis approved by London University for the Degree 
of Doctor of Pliilosophy in History in 1932. Substantial addi- 
tions are constituted by the two chapters on Administration (Part 
III) — reproduced from the quarterly journal, Indian Culture — 
which were originally written in connexion with the third and 
fourth sessions of the Indian History Congress held in 1939 and 
1940 respectively. 

The MS. of the thesis was submitted to the Press and Publi- 
cation Committee of Calcutta Cniversity, more than seven years 
ago. It is my first duty to apologise to my readers for the un- 
usual delay in its publication, which I regard as a personal 
misfortune, due to circumstances over which I had no control 
whatsoever. Much though I wished it to appear in print 
earlier, the time gained was, however, profitably used in intro- 
ducing such additional matter as was deemed indispensable in 
the light of new material brought to our knowledge during 
the progress of the book through the Press. 

Although the thesis presented here embodies the results of 
my research, conducted mainly in Europe from October 1930 
to December 1932, my interest in the subject practically 
began from 1926 when the University of Calcutta appointed me 
a lecturer in the Post-Graduate department of History where 
I was called upon to teach Epigraphy and Palaeography with 
special reference to the inscriptions of Pre-Muhammadan 
Bengal. As a reminiscence fondly cherished by me, I also recall 
the several occasions, on the threshold of my teaching career, 
when my father, the late Dr. Dinesh Chandra Sen, discussed 
with me the vast possibilities of research in the domain of 
the history and culture of the Bengali peonifl thu unearthing 
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of which was a task that could hardly be completed within the 
life-time of a single scholar. The sincerity and enthusiasm with 
which these conversations used to be carried on left on my mind 
a deep and abiding impression. The object of the present work 
with all its obvious limitations is to prepare the foundations 
of further researches that may be undertaken by the author on a 
larger and more comprehensive scale in future in consonance 
with a scheme formed in his early youth. 

As the title shows, I have used inscriptional data as my 
principal source. For the purpose ol ascertaining the accuracy ol 
the relevant epigraphic records, 1 had to undertake a minute study 
of the different readings, frequently comparing them with the help 
of plates wherever available, particular attention having been 
given to those portions of such texts, which contain the historical 
material used by me and from which pertinent extracts have 
been supplied in the book. Although it is inscriptions that have 
determined the lines of investigation followed, no possible source 
accessible to me has been left out of consideration; sources such 
as literature, Indian and foreign, travel-accounts, geographical 
tracts, old maps, charts and MSS., coins, etc., have been drawn 
upon with a view to the proper appreciation and interpretation 
of the data contained in inscriptions. 

In order that a definite idea may be formed at the outset 
regarding the extent of the scope represented by the inscriptions 
of Bengal, a list of such records is furnished here with 
short descriptive notes. The list given below will be found to 
comprise inscriptions of various kinds, engraved on copper-plates, 
images, seals, plaques, etc., those discovered in Bengal as well 
as outside, — all, however, sharing one common characteristic, 
which accounts for their inclusion in the same category, viz,, 
that they belong to reigns known to have been definitely 
connected with Bengal. In respect of; those rulers from outside, 
who happened to conquer Bengal and annex it to their respec- 
tive dominions in the different periods of its history, such as 
the Imperial Guptas, Mahipala — the Gurjara-Pratihira king of 
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the ninth century, Karaa— the Chedi king of the 11th century, 
only those of their records which were found in Bengal have been 
treated as inscriptions of Bengal. It should be added here that 
the inscriptions bearing the name of Mahipala (most probably 
to be identified with the Gurjara-Pratihara king of that name) 
found in Bihar, have also been given a place in this classified list, 
for they constitute essential links in the chain of evidence testify- 
ing to the progress of his arms in the east and the corresponding 
decline in the political power of the Palas, so intimately connected 
with the history of Bengal. Stray inscriptions in which no 
prince’s name is contained, generally found engraved on images, 
have been excluded on the ground that their importance is of a 
nature which is beyond the scope of the present work to 
investigate. 


LIST GF INSCRIPTIONS 
L -ird Ceiuury B.C. 

T\i\. MAnn'A Pr.Kioi) 

1. Brahmi plaque inscription (in Prakrit) from Mahasthan. 
[Discovered at Maliastlian in the district of Bogra, North 

Bengal, in 1931, Preserved in the Indian Museum, Calcutta]. 
Records provision for the supply of paddy, etc., during 
^certain emergencies, from Pundranagara. 

II. c, 350 A.D.— 508 A.D. 

Thc Imperial Gopta Period 

[ Inscriptions oe Chandravarman, Ki maracu pta I, 

Bl DDHAOl PTA, VAlNVACiTPlA ] 

2. The Susunia Rock-inscription of Chandravarman 
(c. 360 A.D.). 

[Engraved on the Susunia Hill in the Bankura district,] 
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Records grant of Doshagrama (?) in honour of Ciiakra- 
svamin. 

3. Dhanaidaha copper-plate inscription of the reign of 
Kumaragupta (name lost), dated in the (Gupta) year 113 
( = 433 A.D.). 

[Recovered from Dhanaidaha, a village in the Natore sub- 
division of the Rajshahi district, North Bengal. Preserved in 
the Varendra Research Museum, Rajshahi.] 

Records purchase of some land by an AyukiaJai and gift to a 
Brahmin named Varahasvamin of the Samavedin School.* 

4. Damodarpur copper-plate inscription of tbe reign of 
Kumaragupta I, dated in the (Gupta) year 124 ( = 444 A.D.) 

[From Damodarpur, a village near Railway and Police 
Station Phulbari in the district of Dinajpur, North Bengal. 
Preserved in the Varendra Research Museum, Rajshahi.] 

Records purchase of land by Karppatika, a Brahmin by 
caste, to be utilised in connection with the performance of his 
Agnihotra rites. 

5. Damodarpur copper-plate inscription of the reign 
of Kumaragupta, dated in the (Gupta) year 128 ( = 448 A.D.). 

[Preserved in the Varendra Research Museum, Rajshahi.] 


• 1 am very grateful to Mr. N. h. Sanyal, M.A., B.L., Curator, \ areodra KetiearcL 
Museum, Rajshahi, for supplyiug me with the * following note on ao uopublifhed 
icbcription of the Imperial Gupta Teriol, which he received for de :ipheriii?ut some jeara ago : — 
The Copper-plate bearing the inscripiion bad originally been preserved for • ve7 long time 
as heir-loom in a Muhamroadao family originally settled in tbe village of Kalsikari in the 
district of Bogrt, about 8 miles from Naogaon town in the Rajshahi diatrict. The plate is 
now deposited in the Varendra Research Muaeum ..Thii ie a single plate inacribed on both 
sides. Tbe seal which appears to have originally been attached to tbe top, if now lost. Tbe 
inseription ooniists of 34 lines of which IG are engraved on the obverae and IS on the reverie - 
Tbe inscription is dated in Samat 121 on the 1st day of VaMha. The year evidently 
belong! to the Gupta era. Tbe document is issued from the village Purpt^akaaiiki. It records 
be purchase of 9 hulyaDapai of land at the rate o' 2 dinarat for each kulyavipa, distributed 
m the villages of flastRlrsha, Vihbitaka, Gobhyagandbiick and Dh&oyapi^aliki, for baing 
granted, free of revenoe, noder tbe terms of perpetual endowment, to tbe Bribrna^aa 
DevabbatlSf Amaradatta and Mabstenadstta, for tbe porpote of enabling them to perform 
their five daily sacrificea." 
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Records purchase of land. Buyer’s name lost. His object 
was to conduct the five daily sacrifices, 

6. Baigram copper-plate inscription of the (Gupta) year 
128 ( = 448 A.D.). 

[From Baigram, a village (Post Office Hili) in North Bengal. 
Discovered in 1980. Reported to be in the custody of the 
Gauda Research Society, Howrah.] 

Records purchase of lands by the two brothers Bhoyila and 
Bhaskara, to meet the cost of occasional repairs to the temple 
of Govindasvamin, founded by their father Sivanandin, and also 
for the daily worship of the deity with perfumery, incense, 
lamp and Howers. 

7. Palifidpur (Paharpur) copper-plate inscription of the 
(Gupta) year 159 ( = 479 A.D.). 

Discovered in 1927 at Pahadpur (25^2'N. Lat., 89^3'E, 
Dong ), village three miles to the west of the Jamalganj 
Railway Station on the main line of E. B. Railway running from 
C’alcutta to Darjeeling,’ in the course of the excavation of the 
local temple. 

Piecords purchase of lands by the Brahmin Xathasarman 
and his wife Rural for the conduct of the worship, with per- 
fumery, incense, flowers and lamp, of the Arhats in the monas- 
tery (Vihdro), established by the disciples and the disciples* 
disciples of the daina Gubanandin (Xirgrantha-Snman=^dchdryya- 
Guhanandi’sishya-praHsf^'ddhishthita’Vihdre — 1. G). 

8. Damodarpur copper-plate inscription of the reign of 
Budhagupta, dated in the (Gupta) year 1G3 (?) ( = 483 A.D.). 

[Preserved in the Varendra Research Museum, Rajshahi.] 

Records purchase of land near N ayigrama by the Grdinika 
Nfibhaka whose object was to provide some Braliiuins with 
a dwelling place (Katichid-Ihdhman — drytjdn-praiirdsayitiaii — 
I. 1). 

9 Damodarpur copper-plate inscription of the reign of 

Budbagupla. Date practically lost. 

[Preserved in the Varendra Research Museum, Rajshahi.] 
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Records purchase of lands by (he Srcahthl Ribhupala whose 
object was to build tenples of ICoka nukh isva’^nf and Svetav.iriiha- 
svani with s^ore-rooms ((levakiiladvyam-etat-koshthikadiiyail-cha) 
in Djhga-prd/n/. Reading ‘m/’ is preferable to ‘kaih' in ‘inckam’ 
in the passage : Kokdinukhasrdmi-!^ Dcldvorahasvdminor-ndmiiUih ■ 
gamekaih deva-kula-dcaijam, as read by the editor; the passag ■ 
probably gives the name of the architect of the temples, 
mentioned, or an agent engaged in supervising the building 
operations. 

10. Nandapur inscription of the (Gupta) year 1G9 ( = 48!) 
A.D.) with a proltably inscribed seal attached to it. 

[Prom Nandapur or Nandpur on the southern hank ol 
the Ganges, a village above -1 miles north-east of Surajgarh.a 
in the Miinger district, Bihar. The plate is reported to 
he in the possession of Mr. Ganapati Sarkar of Beliagbata, 
Calcutta.] 

Records purchase of land in the village .fangoyika by the 
VislMyapati Chhattramaha, presented to a Brahmin of the 
Samavedin School, belonging to the Kasyapa golra, an inhabi- 
tant of the agrahara of Khatapurana comprised in the Nanda- 
Vithi, to enable him to perform the the five duily Sdcrificct! . 

11. Gunaighar copper-plate of the reign of Vainyagupta, 
dated in the (Gupta) year 188 ( = 508 A.D.). 

[Prom Gunaighar, a village in the district of Tippera, about 
18 miles north-west of Corailla town. Discovered about 1925, 
with a seal bearing the figure of a bull and a legend : Mahmjd 
3ri-Vai{nyaguptdh). Pre.served in the Dacca Museum.] 

Records the gift of some land to a congregation of Buddhist 
monks of the Paharftfk sect ol the MdhUyana School, founded 
by Acharya Santideva, a Buddhist monk {■‘^dkyabhtkshu) and 
occupying a monastery associated with the name of Avalokiie^vara, 
the construction of which is attributed to Mahmja Rudra- 
datta. 
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IIJ. 544 A.D.— c. 700 A.D. 

ThK PoST-({ri>TA Phriod 

[rNSCRIPTIOXS OF DAMODARAfiOFTA, DhARMJDITYA, (rOPA- 

CHANDRA, SaM.U'HARA-D|!V’A, FaVANIOA AND SaSaNKa] 

1'2. Dfimodarpur coppcr-plate of tbe reign of Damodara- 
gupta (?), dated in the [Gupta] year 224 ( = 544 A.D.). 

[Preserved in the Varendra Research Museum, llajshalii.] 

Records purchase of land hy the Kulaputra Amritadeva of 
Ayodhya to provide the cost of repairs to a temple of Sveta- 
varahasvarai, as well as the supply of hali, cfuirii, sotra, the cow’s 
milk, incense and flowers, madhuparka, lamp, etc., required for 
the worship of the deity. 

13. Faridpur copper-plate of the reign of Dharmaditya, 
dated in tbe year 3. 

(Discovered in 1892. Preserved in the library of tbe Royal 
Asiatic Society, Calcutta. With a circ ular sea l inscribed with 
the legend which probably reads Vdrakn-mnndala-vishay- 
adhikaranasya .) 

Records gift of some land situated in Dbruvilati to a 
Brahmin named Chandrasvamin of the Bharadvaja goira, belong- 
ing to the Vajnsnneya School by Sadhanika N’atabhoga. 

14. Undated Faridpur copper-plate of the reign of Dharma- 
ditya. 

(For seal and present whereabouts, see 13, above.) 

Records gift of some land to a Brahmin named Somasvamin 
of the Lauhittya gotra, belonging to the Vajasaneya School, by 
V&sudevasvfimin. 

15. Mallasarul oopper-plate of the reign of MohSrdjn Gopa 
[-Chandra], dated in the year 3. 

[Discovered from Mallasarul, a village near the northern 
bank of the D&modar river in the district of Burdwan, in 1929. 
Preserved in tbe VaAgiya Sahitya Parishat, Calcutta. With a 
circular seal containing the inscription: (Ma}ii)raja-Vijaya- 
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[se]nflS?/(( and the figure of a male witli two arms (identified with 
Lokanatha by the late Mr. N. G. Majumdar, see Ep. Ind., 
XXIII, p. 157, fn. 1) set within a chakra. Invocation to 
Lokanatha, to Dharma Saints (santa/O, the Buddhist Saitgha.] 

Records purchase of land by Mahaidja \'ijaya«ena and gift 
to Vatsasvarain of the Rigvedic School, enabling him to conduct 
the five daily sacrifices. 

ffi. Faridpur copper-plate of ihe reign of Gof)achandra, 
dated in the year IS (Sir Asulosli Mookerjee Silver J. Cora., 
Vol. Ill, p. 485; R. (1. Basak, Historv of .\orth-Kastern India, 
p. 19J). 

(Found in Faridpur. Pre.served in the library of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. With a circular seal containing 
the legend : Varaka-tnauda/a-vishay = adhikarana.tya.) 

Records purchase of hind by ^ atsapalasvamin and gift to 
Bhatta Gomidattasyamin for the increase of the merits of the 
former’s parents and himself. 

17. Nalanda Seal of Samachara-deva. Not yet published. 

18. Ghugrahati copper-plate of the reign nf Samachara- 
deva, dated in the year 14. 

[Preserved in the Dacca .Museum.] 

Records transfer of some land to the Brahmin Supratika- 
svamin. 

19, Kurapala inscription of the reign of Samachfiradeva. 
(From Kurapala about 2 miles north of Ghugrahati.) Not 

yet edited. Details not known. 

20. \appagbosIiavata (or Mallia) copper-plate of the reign 
of Jayanaga. 

[Reported to have been found in the Indigo Estate at Mallia 
Presented by Mr. J. Greig of Calcutta to the Museum of Perth' 
With a seal bearing ‘ traces of an upright female figure, apparently 
Lakshmi, with either one or two elephants performing the 
kumbhabhtsheka over her,’ and an ‘ illegible inscription.’ ] 

^rds gift of the village Vappaghoehava^a to a SSmavedin 
pr&bixiin named Brahmavjrasvami, 
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21. Bobt&sga(j[b stone seal-matrix of the Mabasamanta 
Sa^a6kadeva. 

(In the upper part, there is a ‘ somewhat damaged representa- 
tion of a bull.’ Discovered by Mr. Beglar. ‘Cut in the rock at 
the hill-fort of Rohtasgadh... twenty-four miles south by west of 
Sabasaram ’ in Bihar.) 

22. Ganjam Plates of the time of isasankaraja, dated in the 
year 300 ( = 620 A.D.) of the Gupta Era. 

Find-place unknown. These plates were originally noticed 
in the office of the Collector of Ganjam. Preserved in the Madras 
Museum. With an ‘elliptical seal’ bearing the figure of a 
couchant bull in relief, and the legend : Srt-Sawyabhitas[y]a. 

Record grant of the village Chhavalakhaya in the Krishnagiri- 
Vishaya to Chliarampasvami on the occasion of a solar eclipse. 

23-24. Two Ashrafpur copper-plate grants of Devakhadga 
(Plates A and B), dated in the year 13. 

Both recovered, together with a small chaitya of bronze, at 
Ashrafpur, in the Police Station of Raipura in the Dacca district, 
about 30 miles north-east of Dacca town, East Bengal, in 1884 
or 188 Preserved in the library of the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. Each plate wiili a seal containing in relief the figure 
of a couchant hull, and the legend Srimad-Decakhadga, distinct 
on Plate B, but not so on the other plate 

Plate A. Very much damaged by corrosion. Records grant 
of some pieces of land to .Icharya Sahghamitra, Head of several 
Buddhist monastic establishments. Invocation to Buddha. 
Dated in the year 13. 

Plate B. Invocation to Buddha. Records grant of some 
pieces of land to the monastery of Safighamiira, the Iclidrj^a 
(preceptor) of S&llvardaka. 

Messenger — Yajfiavarraan. Dated in the year 13. 

26. DeulbfMji Sarvvfipr image-inscription of MahSdevi 
Prabhttvati, the queen of Devakhadga. 

Inscribed on an eight-handed image of the goddess Sarvvi^i, 
seated on a couchant lion, found at the site of an old building 

c 
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on plot No 447 of the Settlement Map of Jamraura, a muza in 
which the email village of Denihadi is included. Reported to be 

missing. , 

Records the covering witli gold of an image of Sarvvani 

iheinaliptam) by Prabhavati, the queen {mahishi) of Devakhadga, 
son of Jatakhadga, son of Khadgodyama. 


IV. r. 750 A.D.-r. 1205 A.D. 

[The PiLA PERIOD AND THE PERIOD OF SeNA ASCENDANCY] 

(a) Inscriptions of the Pilas, their associates 
AND rivals (f), r, d, e) 

26. Ke^ava-Pwc^aiH of the reign of DharmapSla, dated in 
the year 26. 

(Discovered in 1879 A. D. Inscribed on a stone-slab, found 
near the Mahabodhi temple at Gaya. Preserved in the Indian 
Museum.) 

Records the establishment of a four-faced (chaiumukha) 
image of Mahadeva and the gift of a tank by Ke^ava, son of 
Ujjvala. 

27. Khalimpur copper-plate of the reign of DharraapSla, 
dated in the year 32. 

(From Khalimpur, a village in the district of Malda, North 
Bengal. Purchased from a peasant in 1893. Preserved in the 
library of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. With a seal con- 
taining a representation of the Buddhist chakra, —a wheel flanked 
by antelopes on two sides, symbolising the preaching of the first 
sermon by Buddha at the Deer Park, and the legend Srlmin 
DhartnapSladevah} . 

Records, with an invocation to Buddha, the grant of four 
villages to a LaU Brahmin together with other subordinate 
priests, attached to the temple of Nanna-N&r&yapa at Subbaatfaall 
by Dbarmapila at the request of the 


MahS$imantidkipati 
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Nariyana-Varman. Envoy — Crown-Prince (yucardja) Tri- 
bbuvanapala. Engraved by Tatata, son of Subhata and grandson 
of Bbogata. 

28. Nalanda cop{)er-plate of tbe reign of Dbarmapala. 

(Discovered in the course of excavations at Kalanda in lUii7- 

28 by Mr. J. A. Page at the site of the burnt debris in llie 
north Verandah of Monastery No. 1. Inscription, partly damaged. 
Preserved in tlie Indian Museum). 

Seal with the emblem of the dharma-chakra and the legend ; 
3rimdn Dharmapaladd ah. 

Gift of the village Uttarama, near tbe village Niguha, 
belonging to the Jarnbunadi-rifht, situated in the Gayd-iishaija 
of the Nagara-6/iutft. Details as to tbe object of the grant 
not available [See P. N. Bhattacharyya, Ep. Ind., XXIII, 
pp. 290 ff ]. 

29. A and 13. Pabarpur Seals of Dbarmapala (See Memoirs, 
ASI, No. 55, p. 90). 

From Pabarpur in the Rajshabi district. 

Each a terra-cotta sealing with the dhanna-chakra symbol 
in tbe upper part, flanked by two antelopes, and tbe legend : 
1. 1 Sri-Somapure, 1. 2 Srl-Dharmapdla-deva-]. 8 viahd-tihdry- 
drya-bhikshu-sanghasya (i.c. issued by the community of monks 
belonging to tbe vihara at Somapura founded by Dbarmapala.). 

29. C — F. Four other pieces of clay sealings of the 
Dharmapala-cibara type. 

30. Kurkihar bronze image inscription of tbe reign of Deva- 
pala, dated in tbe 9th year. 

(From Kurkihar, Pargana Narbat, in the district of Gaya, 
Bih&r. Preserved in the Patna Museum.) 

31. Munger copper-plate of the reign of Devapala, dated in 
the year 33. 

Discovered in 1780 A. D. at Monghyr (Munger) in Bbagal- 
pur, Bihar. First noticed in 1788 A.D. " About that time the 
plate disappeared... Recently, while repairs were being made 
in Kenwood House, a dirty and discoloured metal plate inscribed 
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yud the roof. It was brought to me for idciitilication, and I at 

once recognised it as the long-lost charter of Oevnpuladeva 

L. D. Barnett (Ep. Ind., XVIII, p. 304). With a seal con- 
taining a representation of ti)e dhanna-chahra with two antelopes 
at the sides and the legend .<^ri-Dfm]ndadcvasy(;. 

Records, with an invocation to Buddha, gift of a village to 
Bhatta-pravora, Vihekarata-Mi^ra, a scholar {pdda-rakya-pramdna- 
vidyd-pdrangatdya — I. 43), son of Bhatia Varaharata, grandson 
ofBhatta Visvarata, a Vedic scholar. Envoy— Crown-Prince 
Rajyapala. 

32. Hilsa statue-inscription of the reign of Devapala, 
dated in the year 35. 

[From Hilsa in the Patna district, Bihar.] 

33. Nalanda copper-plate of the reign of Devapala, dated in 
the 39th year. 

Unearthed at Nalanda (in Bihar) during excavations in 
1921. With a seal containing the emblem of the dharma-chakra 
placed between two antelopes, and the legend Srl-Devapala- 
devasya. Preserved in the Nalanda Museum. 

Records, with an invocation to Buddha, the gift of live 
villages by the king for the use of a monastery built at Nalanda 
by Balaputradeva, the ruler of Suvarnadvipa. Envoy— Bala var- 
man, the ruler of Vyaghratati-munda/a. 

The first 15 verses of this grant are the same, except for 
slight differences (c/. Kdntds-chira-pnnitdh in the Nalanda grant 
in place of kdntdMm-vikshilah in the Mungcr grant), as those of 
the Munger grant. Also line.« 21-20 (from .so khalu Bhdgirathi- 
patha-pravarttamana... to kuM\) of this grant are identical with 
lines 24-29 of the Munger grant. 

34. Ghoshrawa stone-slab inscription of the reign of 
Devapala. 

(Recovered from Ghoshrawa, a village, 7 miles to the 
South-East of Bihar city, in 1648 A.D. Preserved in the Indian 
Museum). 
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Contains, with an invocation to Buddha, a panegyrical 
account of Viradeva, son of lodragupta, belonging to a noble 
Brabnjin family of Nagarahara, and his wife RajjekS, who, 
having completed his education at the Kanishka-etTn/n/ under the 
guidance of Acharya S.irvajfiaf^iinti, visited Mahabodhi and 
resided at the Buddhist Vihdra at Vasovarmapura. He received 
the homage of Devapala, got a responsible post at the Nalanda 
monastery and built two chaityas on the top of the Indra^ila 
hill. 

do. Nalanda statue-inscription of the ivign of Devapala. 

36-37. Two Bihar Buddha image-inscriptions of the reign of 
Surapaladeva (-Surapala I or Vigrahapala I, according to R. D. 
Banerji, MASB, Vol. V, p. 57 i?urapala II, according to 
Nilmani Chakravartti, JFASB, N.S., Vol. IV, p. 107, PI. vii), 
dated in the year 2 (D. R. Biiandarkar suggests year 3 to be the 
correct reading.) 

Inscriptions on pedestals of images noticed by Mr. Nilmani 
Chakravartti in the Indian Museum where they are preserved. 
Identical inscriptions recording consecration of images of Buddha 
at ‘the monastery in Uddandapura’ by a Buddhist monk named 
Pupnadasa belonging to the Padikramana Vihara. 

38. Gaya stone inscription of the reign of Narayanapala, 
dated in the year 7. 

Now in the courtyard of the Vishnupada temple at Gaya. 

Records the erection of a monastery (dsrama) for Brahmins 
practising austerities, by Bhandadeva (at Gaya), son of Vappadeva 
and Vallabhadevi, grandson of Sihadeva and great-grandson of 
V&madeva (R. D. Banerji in a genealogical table shows Vama- 
deva to be the husband of Vallabhadevi, MASB, V, p. 61). The 
inscription contains invocation to Vishnu in his Narasimha aspect 
(Puruthotlama). 

39. Indian Museum inscription of the reign of Narayapa- 

p&la. 

Incised on a piece of stone lying in the Indian Museum, 
first noticed by Pandit Vinoda Vih&rl Vidy&vinoda. 
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Records gift of an image by Dharmmamitra, a Buddhist 
elder (Salcya-bhikshu-sthacira) , belonging to the Andhra-cwfiaya. 

40. Bhagalpur coppcr-plate of the reign of Narayauapala, 
dated in the 17th year. 

With the usual dhannachahra-niudra seal containing the 
legend .‘^n-Ndrayampdladcvasya. Invocation to Buddha. 

Records gift of a village for the worship of an image of Siva, 
set up by the king himself, managed by a committee of Pdiupata 
Ichdryas {ydthdrham puj(l-baJi-charu-satra-nava~karm-ddy = 
artham sayanSsana-gldna-pratyayd-hhaishajya-parishkCir-Sdy = 
artham). Envoy— Gurava Bhatta. Engraved by Mahkhadasa, 
son of Subhadasa, who was born in Samatata. 

41. Badal Pillar-inscription of the time of Narayanapala. 

Incised on a pillar standing at a distance of about three 
miles from Badal in the district of Dinajpur, North Bengal. 
The inscription is also known as the Mangalb.iri stone inrcription 
as the pillar is situated in the vicinity of Mangalbari in the same 
district. 

Records the setting up of a pillar, surmounted by a figure 
of Garuda, and contains a panegyrical account of Gurava Misra 
and his ancestors. Among the Pala kings mentioned, the last 
is Narajanapala. Engraved by the Sulradhdra, Vishnubhadra. 

42. Uddandapura brass image inscription of the reigo of 
Narayanapala, dated in the year 54. 

Preserved in the Museum of the Vahgiya Sahitya Parishat, 
Calcutta. 

Records the gift of an image of Parvatl by Ramka Uchha- 
putra Tharuka, an inhabitant of .'?ri-Udapdapura. 

43. Bargaon pillar-inscription of the reign of Rftiyapala, 

dated m the year 24. i > 

Bargaon, at the site of ancient Nalanda, near Bih5r in the 
Patna, district. The pillar on which the inscription is incised 
w now preserved in a Jaina temple at Bargaon. 

R^rds that a certain person named Vaid[y]anaiha belong- 
ing to the mercantile community (va^k-kula), son of ManorathI 
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paid a visit to a temple in the month of Mir^a-[ihsha] in the 
above year of the reign of EajyapJla. 

44-45. Knrkihar bronze image inscriptions, dated respect- 
ively in the years 31 and 32 of the reign of RajyapSla. 

^ Preserved in the Patna Museum. 

46. Nfllandfl stone image inscription of the reign of GopSla 
(II). dated in the year 1. 

Incised on the pedestal of an image of VagT^varl. Di.scovered 
at NalandS in 1862 A.D. Now preserved in the Indian Museum. 

Records the covering with gold (suvarna-VTihi-sakta) of an 
image of Viigi^vari at NSlanda. 

47. Bodh-Gaya Buddha image inscription of the reign of 
Gopala (II). 

The stone image bearing the inscription was unearthed at 
Bodh-Gaya by Cunningham in 1879 A.D. Now preserved in tl»e 
Indian Museum. 

Contains an invocation to Buddha. Records gift of the 
image by Dhfirmmabbima who describes himself as Sindhud- 
bhava, and seems to have been known also by the natne 
Sakrasens. 

48. JSjilpidD copper-plate of the reign of GopSla, dated in 
the year 6. 

Originally found in the possession of a peasant befongipg 
to the village J&jilpidi in the Polioe Station Gajol in the MaHt 
district, North Bengal. Preserved jn the M^lda Museu®. 

Gift of two villages in the name of Buddha from the 
victorious camp at Va^aparvvatiki, ?««., K5s|hagriha and MabS- 
rftjapalliki within the jurisdiction of the agrah^ra of ^aandapura 
in the ^uddMekbita-otsAaga of the PupdravardbaqaThAgAti te 
Sridhara-Sarman, an immigrant from Muktfivastu, a resident of 
Sihagringa, belonging to the Msdhyandina branch of tl^ Vdja- 
nneya School, son of Bhst^aputra Srigarbha, and grandson ol 
Bha^^aputra K&ga> See Bhargtovorsha, 1344 B.S., Srdvapa, p|^. 
264-74, 
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49. Baghaura Narayana image inscription of the reign of 
Mahipala (II), dated in the year 3. 

From Baghaura, a village near the sub-divisional town of 
Brahmanbaria in the Tippcra district. The inscribed imago of 
Vishnu is reported (see Ep. Ind., XVII, p. 353) to be in the 
possession of a certain resident of ^bdyakufa, a neighbouring 
village. 

Records the installation of an image of Narayana in Sama- 
tata, comprised in the dominion of Mahipala, by the merchant 
(vanik) Lokadatta, a devout Vaishnava, son of Vasudatta 
belonging to Vilakindaka. 

50. Bangarh copper-plate of the reign of Mahipala (F, 
dated in the 9th (? ) year. 

From Bangarh in the district of Dinajpur, North Bengal. 
Discovered sometime in the latter part of the last century.' 
R. D. Banerji reports that the plate is in the possession of 
Mr. N. N. Vasu (since deceased),— see Ep. Ind., XIV, p, 324. 
The plate is surmounted by a seal, which is ‘a highly wrought 
ornament, pointed at the top,’ having in the centre a 
beaded circle ‘ with raised rim, supported and surrounded by 
arabesque work,’ and also a conch {iahkha) on the top of this 
circle. The circle itself is divided into two parts, the upper part 
containing a representation of the Buddhist dhama-chakra with 
an umbrella surmounting it and antelopes at the sides (the usual 
Pala device). The other half bears the hgeniSrl-Mahlpila- 
devasy^mmhei in raised letters, and ‘supported by arabesque 


Invocation to Buddha in the same words as in the Bhigalpur 
grant of Nirayapaplla. Records gift of a village to the Brahmin, 
Kr-shnaditya-Sarman, son of Bhattaputra Madhusfldana and 

village Hastipada and a resident of the village Chavafi. Envoy- 
hatta Vamana Mantn. Engraver—Mahldliara SM aon of 
^jayaditya (?), an immigrant from the village Posralf. The 
first two verses of the grant are the same as those of L 
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Bhagalpur grant, and the next two verses of the former are 
identical with verses 4 and 5 respectively of the latter. The 
sixth verse of the Bhagalpur grant reappears in a slightly altered 
form in the Bangarh grant also as its sixth verse. 

51. Nalanda stone inscription of the reign of Mahipala (I), 
dated in the year 11 . 

Discov(Ted at Nalanda in 1864 by Captain Marshall in the 
course of the unearthing of the temple of Baladitya. The 
stone gateway bearing the inscription is preserved in the Indian 
Museum. 

Records a gift (the inscribed gateway) by Bal^itya, 
son of Gurudatta, grandson of Haradatta, a Buddhist of the 
Mahayana School, residing in Tailadhaka, and an immigrant from 
Kau^nmln, after the restoration of a temple (most probably the 
Baladiiya temfilo), destroyed by fire (agfiudah-oddhare). 

52. Bodh-Gaya stone image inscription of the leign of 
Mahipala (I), dated in the year 11. 

Incised on the pede.stal of an image of Buddha in tlu' 
Bhumisporsa-mudra , now worshipprd as lluit of a Pandava, ‘in 
a small sbrinr in front of the great lempit* at Bodh-Gaya.’ 

Records in the fir<t three line< the gift of two gandhukuth 
nnd the image itself. 

53. Kurkihar bronze image inscription of the reign of Mahi- 
pala, dated in the year 31. 

Preserved in the Patna Museum. 

54. Telravvan stone inscription of Mahipala (I). 

The ‘colossal image of Buddha.’ on the [ledesial of which 
the iDScriplion is incised, stands at Tetrawan (Titarawa), six 
miles from the town of BihAr in the Patna district. The 
inscription is practically illegible (Cimninghani, A8R, III. 
p. 123). 

55. Iraadpur inscrilied images of the n ign of Mahipfila (I), 
dated in the year 48. 

Several brass figures, found at Imadpur in the district 
<>f Muzaffarpur, Bibftr, all having the same inscription 

D 
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which raentions the name of Mahipala and the year 48 of 
his reign. 

56. Sarnath image inscription of the year [Vihramn] 
1083, mentioning the name of Mahipala (I). 

Incised on the pedestal of an image of Buddha, discovered in 
1794 A.D, Preserved in the Lucknow Museum. 

Records the repair of the Dh^rni^irdjikd , the Dhorma chakra 
with its different parts and the Gandhakull by Sihiiapala and 
Vasantapala, and also the erection of various monuments by 
Mahipala, the king of Gauda. 

57. Gaya Krishnadvarika temple inscri|)lion ol the reign of 
Nayapala, dated in the year 15. 

The slab on which the inscription is incised is to he found 
attached to the Krishnadvarika temple at Gaya, a comparatively 
new building. 

Contains an invocation to Vasudeva and records the erection 
of a to nple of Janardana, built by Visvadoya, son of Sudraka, 
grand'Oo of Paritosha (mihd(li'iia^rdia-ram '<(’ — !. 1) The inscrip- 
tion, also furnishing a panegyrical a ‘coinit of \’isvadiiva’s 
family, was composed by the v(‘ieriniry smge*):! {rfiiii'jidya) 
Sahadeva. Engrivel by the Saiiasoma. son o| .Adhipa- 

soma. 

58. ^arasiraha terapk* inscriptioti ol tlie reign of 
Nayapala, dated in the vtMr 1 > (bJurKnh ■ \ ayapaladcia- 
nripi\t( ra). 

. Discovered inside the Xanisimha teoiplc m ih ■ Vi^hnupfida 
compound at (Taya in 18‘Si. Contains an invocaiion to the 
goddess Likshrni and a panegyrical acouiit of the aiice-tors of 
Vi^varupa, son of fiudraka, grandson of Paritosha. and further 
records tlie erection of the Gadadfiara and a fiov other temples 
at Gayapuri. Composed hy Vnirlyi Vajrapani. Engraved by 
Sarvananda (?) 

59 60. Kurkihar bronze image inscriptions of the reign of 
Vigrahapfila III, dated in the years 8 and 19 respectively. 
Preserved in the Patna Mnaenm, 
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61, AkshayMvata inscription of the reign of Vigrabap^la III, 
dated in the year 5 (hJmtur-Vigrahapnhdcva-nripate rdjyakiyam 
vibhratah samprdptr iarasaiva patlchaganite rajyasya samvatsare). 

The stone bearing the inscription is to be found attached 
to the base of the Akshayavata at Gaya. Contains an invocation 
to Siva, and with a panegyrical account of the family of Visvarupa 
records the erection of two lihgas^ one of Yate^a and the other 
of Prapitarnahesvara in the Gaya-manda/a. Prakisti coin})osed 
by Vatdya Dharinapani. 

G’i. T(‘ira(*ona pl.i(|u-.‘ of tha it'igii \'igrali ipala 111, 
dated in the y(‘ar iVovenance not known. Preserved in the 
.Nalanda Museiini. 

63. Bihar inscription of the reign of \ igrahapaladeva 
(III), dated in lie* year .12 (See Cunningham, ASR, III, 

p. 121). 

Incised cm the p(Hlesial t»f an image of Buddha brought to 
the Indian Mu-eum in 1^95 A.D., but reported to i)e nut 
traceable now. 

lU, iiHiitiii Museum in'Ciipiion ot the reign ol Vigraha- 
pala (111), dated in the \ear 13. 

Noticed l)y ibe late Mr. R. D. Banerji in the collection of 
the Indian Museum (MASB, \ , p. 112). Find-place unknown. 
This is identifud b\ him as the Bibar -tune-image inscription of 
^'igrahapdla 111, mentioned 1)\ Cunningham as dated in the 
year 12, rei)orled to 1 k‘ missing (see <‘3). 

Incised on the pedestal of an image of Buddha. 

Records gift on the 14tli day of MdrgaHrsa, in the year 
13 of Vigrahapala’s reign by the goldsmith {Suvaninakdro) 
Deheka, son of Sahe. 

66. Gayfi stone inscription of the reign of Vigrahapala 

(HI). 

Incised on the stone on which the image of Gadadliara at 
Gaya stands. 

Contains invocation to the Sun (Mdrltanifa) and a refe ence 
to Parilosha. 
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: 66. Awgiichlii 

III, dated in tlie year J’l 

Discovered in i6(H' .\.D- 


. of the reign of Vignbtpik 

at Amgachbi, a village in the 


district of Dinajpur, North Bengal. . . „ . 

Preserved in tl.e library of the Koyal .^static Society of 

BengaJ. 

.The royal ^eal is attached lo the uppei part of the plate, 
consisting * of a circle with raised rim and headed border, resting 
on a mass of arabesque toliage.' On the top of the circle is a 
surmounted by an umbrella. The circle, divided into 

two parts, contains in the upper portion a representation 

of the dharmachakni with couchaiit antelopes at the sides, 
the wheel being a convex one with eight spokes and having an 
umbrella on its fop. Below the wheel i.s the legend ."Jr/rs: 
VigralHipuladecoh, in raised letters. 

Eecords the grant of a village on the occasion ol a lunar 
eclipse (Sonia-grahc, I. 10) to Klioduladeva-hlarman, son of 
Arkkadeva, grandson of radmavana, a Sfimncrdin Brahmin 

belonging to the Kauihumu School, an immigrant from Krotjafl- 
chi (Krodaficha) and also Matsyavion. .and .m inhabitant of 

Chhattragruma (Chhaiiipragraiiia?;. who was \cr.sed in Mlnwt'nsa, 
Vydkarana (grammar) and Tarku-iiilyd (logic). 


Envoy— Sahasija or Sahasiraja (>ee Ep. Ind., XV. p. 2116, 
n. 3), the mantru Engraved by Sasidevn, son of Mabidhara, 
an immigrant from Poshali-grama. 


The first ten verses are identical with those of the BAngarh 
grant. Verses 11 and 14 of this grant are the same as the 
12tb and 11th verses respectively of the Bangarli grant. 

07. Telrawau inscription of the reign of liatuupalu, 
dated in the year 2. 


Preserved in the Indian Museum. 


Records gilt of an image of I’ara by Blia^a IcbohbarH, 
(I^vara?). A. M. Broadly reads 'Raroapati' in place of ‘Rima- 
paJa’ (JASB, J872, Pi. I, p. 282). 
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68. ChaiidiiaHV BodhhaHva Padwapd^i image imcription 
of the reigo of Rimapfila, dated in the year 42 (for ibe date 
read by Cunningham as the year 12, see MASS, V, p. 93). 

From Cbandimau, a village in the Bihar subdivision of the 
Piilna district. Discovered by Cunningham in 1877 or 1878. 
Subsequently removed to the Indian Museum. 

Records flection of the image by an inhabitant of Rajagriha, 
IVn.itfr SSdbu Sabarana, son of Sudjhu Bhadulva. Contains the 
Buddhist formula — )'( dharmina hetu pnihliara helvni Uahom, etc. 

fil). Nitidiglii or .Manda stone inseription mentioning 
(!ii|)i‘ila (111,1. See 1911, pji. •JOT-'iBi. 

The inscription was discovered in 1911 .V.D. by tlie late 
Mr. .\ksliay Kumar Maiireya from ‘Manda, locally known as 
TImkur Manda, about SO miles direct north of the towm of 
Hajshahi.' According to Mr. Sarat Kumar Roy, however, the 
inscribed stone was discovered at Nimdighi, ten miles to the 
west of Manda. Preserved in the \arcndra Re-earch Museum, 
Kajshahi. 

70. Hajibpur tBangarh; Sadasiva image iii.scription of the 
reign of (iopiila (III), dated in the year 11 or 1. 

The image, ‘reported to have been dug up by some Sautal.s 
at R&jibpur' in the Dinajpur district, was first noticed by 
Dr. N'alini Kanta Bhattasali in the Dinajpur Collet toiate 
Records Room. 8ee IHQ., 1941, ‘2l7-‘2!8. 

Records erection of the image by Purushotloma. 

71. Bihar Hill image-inscription of the reign of Madaiia- 
paladeva, dated in the year 3. 

Inscribed on the pedestal of an image of the goddess 
Sbasfatbl. 

Records erection of the image (S(‘e Cunningham, ASR, 
HI, p. 124, No. 16). 

72. Manabali copper-plate of the reign of Madanapala, 
dated in tk* year 8 (?). 

Discovered in 1876 A.D. in excavating u tank within a 
park at Manabali, a village in ibe district of Dinajpur, North 
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Bengal. Preserved in the library of the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. 

Seal with the usual Pala symbol, viz., the BuMhisi dh arm a- 
chakra with antelopes at the sides, and the name of the ruler 
:Srl-MadanapaIah. 

Records in the name ol Buddha the grant of some hind to 
A atesvarasvami Sarman, son ot Saunakasvami, grandson ol 
Prajapatisvami and great-grandson of ^ alsasvami, as fee for 
the reciting of the Mahabharala to the chief queen {Patia- 
mahddcvi) Chitramatika. The dtuiee, a resident of Charapahilli, 
belonged to the Kauthuma Sch"()l of the Samaveda. Envoy — 
Sdndhici(irahika Bhimadeva. Engraved l)y the Silpl Tathagala- 
sara. 

The tirst eight verses of the grant are the same as those 
of the Amgaehhi grant. Verses 9 and ]g arc identical with ver-es 
11 and re>p('(‘lively of the Amgaehhi grant, and its elevenlh 
verse occurs in an altered (orni as the Iwelflli of the lainr 
inscription. 

73. Jaynagai image inscription oj the reign of Madana- 
pala. dated in the year Bh 

From Jaynagar, near Luckeesarai in Bihar Province. 

Records erection of a Buddhist statue (See (’unniogbam, 
ASR, HI, p. 125, No. 17;, 


(b) JNSCRinJONS OF THK ChANDRAS 

r. 950-1050 A J). 

74. Ramriai copper- plate of the reign of i5richandra. 

Reported to have been found a little more than a century 
ag[o at Rampal, a village about one mile and a half from Pafichas&r 
in the Munshiganj subdivision of the Dacca district. Prenerved 
in the Varendra Research Museum. 

With a dharmachakra mudrd seal (cf. the emblem used 
by the Pafas of Bengal), which has, in its upper part, the 
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emblem of the Buddhist ''Wheel of Law,” the Dharmma-[cha]kra 
(1. 31) with two deer in the coucbant posture on both sides of it. 
Just below the wheel and above the legend ^^rUl^r^chandra[de^vah, 
something like the emblem of a small conch-shell is seen. 
Beneath the legend may be observed the representation of a 
digit of the moon, with floral decorations on the three other 
sides of it. This ereaeent, it seems, represents the Moon from 
whom the donor i^^rlcliaudra) and liis ancestors are said to have 
descended. Regarding the representation of the Moon on the 
Buddhist seal, it may be interesting to compare verse 3 of the 
text: Buddhasya yah iamka-iatakaw^anka-samstham bhaktyd 
V h)ibhrati 

Invocations to Buddlia, DIutrma i\ud Sahgka. Records grant 
of land to Pitavasa-Cujpta^arrnan, the Sdntivdrika (priest in 
charge of propitiatory ceremonies), son of Sumahgala-Gupta, 
grandson of ^ araha-Gupta and great-grandson of M.ikkadn- 
(liipla, on the occa-ion of tlie Kotihoma ceremony 

7“). Kedartmr copper-plate of the reign of Sriehandra. 

|)i>covered in IDP.i \.\). at Kfdarpur in the Madari|)ur sub- 
division ol the disinei of Karidpiir. Preserved in the Dacca 
Museum. 

The usual dJiarniarhakrii-nmdra seal. Invocation to Buddha, 
Dharnui and Saiujha in verse 1, same as in the Rampal copper- 
plate grant. 

Incomplete. Contains only the genealogy of the Chandras, 
ending with Srichandra. 

70. Dluilia copper-plaU‘ of the reign of grlchandra. 

Discovered by Dr. N. K. Bhattasali in 1925. Preserved in 
llie Dacca Museum. 

With a Dharmachakra-mudrA seal. 

Grant of laud to the Sdntivdrika (priest in charge of propi- 
tiatory rites) Vyasagartga-fiarman, son of Vibhugahga, grandson 
of Nandagaiiga, great-grandson of Jayaganga, as a fee for con- 
ducting the ceremony, on the occasion of the 

performance of the Homachatnshtaya or the Four Homas, 
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77. _ Milpur copper-plate of the reign of Sricliandra. 

Found at Edilpur in the district of Faridpur. (A note on this 
inscription, prepared by tlie late Mr. Gangamohnn Laakar, was 
published in the Dacca Review for October 1912. Extract from 
this note was published by Dr. N. K. Bhattasali in ibe Ep. Ind., 
XVII, pp. 189-90. See also N. G. Majuradar, ‘ Inscriptions 
of Bengal,’ pp. 166-67). “The plate is reported to exist still ; 
but it is in the custody of people who are unwilling to show 
it to anybody again.’’ 

“ From a comparison of the abstract of the Idilpur plate 
of Sri-Chandra published in the Dacca Review, referred to above, 
with the contents of the present plate (Kedarpur plate), it is 
eV'dentthat the two plates are copies of the same draft. The 
Idilpur plate seems to have an exira ,'f/ofra towards the end, 
borrowed from 5ri-Ciiandia's Rauipul jtlale, which is oiherwit,e 
the copy of a draft dilferiiig from that of the Idilpur and the 

Kedarpur plates the opening invocatory slohn is idtmlical in 

all the three plates ’’ (Ep. Iii.l., XVJ], p. fsy). 

Grant of land. 

78. Sandwip inscription on an image of the Sun-god of the 
reign of Govindachandra, dated in the year 12, 

Discovered on the .Sandwip i-land. Preserved in the Dacca 
Museum. 


79. Paikpada Vasiideva image inscription of (he reign of 

Govindachandra, dated in the year 23 (?). 

Engraved on the pelestal of an image of Vasudeva, recently 
found at Paikpada, a village in Vikrampur, in the Munahigan'i 
subdivtsion of the Dacea district. Preserved in the Palli Kalyftt,a 
X^rama at Antshabi. ^ 

(S.. n Tt*'" ‘ <■! rtradlM ’ 

V B pp, 768. 

775, Ind. Cult., ^ol. VII, No. 4, pp. 406-416), 
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80. Bharella Nartte^vara image iuscription of the reign of 
Layahachandra, dated in the year 18. 

Engraved on the pedestal of ‘ a huge image of Na^^a-Siva 
dug out of a tank in a village called Bharella, Police Station 
Badkamta, in the district of Tipperali.’ Preserved in the Dacca 
Sahitya Parishat. 

Gift of the image by Bhavu-deva, son of Kusuma-deva, 
governor of Karmmanta (Kannmanta~pala). Engraved by 
Rfitoka and Madhusudana. 


(c) InSCRII’TION'S of THR KiMBOJAS 

c. A.D. 

81. Dinajpur pillar inscription of a Karnboja King. 

The pillar originally found amidst the ruins of Bangarh in 
the district of Dinajpur is now located in the garden in front of 
the house of the Dinajpur Haj. 

Records the dedication of a temple of Siva by a king of 
(biiida belonging to the Karnboja family {Kamhoj-anvayaja- 
Gaydapati). 

82. Ird& copper-plate of the reign of the Karnboja king 
Kayapkla-deva, dated in the year 13. 

Find-spot unknown. Was in the possession of a landlord of 
Ird& in the Balasore District, Orissa. With a circular seal con- 
taining the well-known dhama-chakra device, and in bold relief 
the legend : 3rl-NayapHa-devasya. 

Salutation to Siva. Grant of a village' to a Pandita 
(scholar) named .yvarttba^arman, born at Dropa, hailing from 
Kuptira, an adherent of the Chhindogya-charana and the 
Kauthuma school of the Simaveda, great-grandson of Bhatfa 
Djy&karaformsn, grandson of the Upidhyiya Prabhakara^arman 
and son of the Upidhyiya Anukulamiira. 

E 
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(d) Inscriptions of the Varmans 
r. 1050-1150 A.D. 

83. Belava copper-plate of the reign of Bbojavarman, 
dated in the year 5. 

From Belava, a village uiidei the Police Station Rupganj, in 
the Narayanganj subdivision ol the district of Dacca, Eastern 
Bengal. Preserved in the Dacca Museum. 

With a seal which seenjs to have originally borne the 
emblem of a wheel {cf.^iimad-Vishnurhahra-mudTd-tdTnraidsani- 
hrityo pradatt-dsmdhhih—]\. 49-49 o^ {hi' Grant, in the 

name of Vasudeva, of land to Raraadeva-Sarnian, the priest in 
charge of propitiatory rites (mntiingdr-ddhikrittlya — , cf. the 
designation Santijdgdrika, to be met with in grant No. 07, also 
Sdntlvdnka in grants Nos. 74 and 7C of this list), of the 
Yajurvedin School, son of Vi^varfipa-devasarraan, grandson 
of Jagannatha-devasarraan, great-grandson of Pitambara- 
deva^arman, an immigrant from the .Middle country (.l/ad/ii/adcifl- 
vinirgatasya) , a settler in Siddhala-grdma in w/<flra-Ra(Jha. 

84. Vajrayogini inscription of Samalavarman — Incomplete. 

Broken fragment of a copper-plate which bad probably a 
Vishmchakra seal attached to it«»(c/. I. 11. Vishnucha- 
[kra-mudrayd...] is available. • 

Noticed at Somapara in the village Vajrayogini, situated 
in the district of Dacca. Reported to have been originally found 
by some children in the ruined site of an old temple in the loca- 
lity. Preserved in the Dacca Museum. 

Gift of land in favour of a Buddhist temple of Prajfi&p&ra- 
mita built by Bhimadeva. Date lost. Details of the grant also 
lost. See N. K. Bhatlasali, Modern Review, 11)32, Nov., 
pp. 5-29-32 ; Bharatavarsha, Karttika, 1340 B. S., pp. 674 - 81 . 

85. Samantasar copper-plate grant of the reign of Hari- 
rarmadeva. 

Reported by the late Mr. N, N. Vasu to have been originally 
in the possession of a certain resident of Samantasir, a village in 
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the Idilpur Pargana of the Faridpur district. Preserved in the 
Dacca Museum. The name ‘ Vejanlsara grant,’ given by him 
to this inscription, is not appropriate (See Bharatavarsha, 
Magha, 1344 B.S., pp. 169-74; Vanger Jatiya Itihas, Vol. II, 
pp. 215-17). 

The Vishmchahra seal, which was attached to the plate, 
is referred to in 1. 16. 

Gift of land in the village Varaparvata in the Mayuravidja- 
vishaya, comprised in the Panchavasa-manda/a in the Paundra- 
hhuhti to the priest in charge of propitiatory rites, son of 
I’admanabha-sarman, grandson of Bhatlaputra Vedagarbha- 
Sarman, the donee belonging to the AkaJayana M'ha of the Pig- 
vedic School (dated in the year 42 ?}. 


(e) Jnschiptjons or thn Senas 
c. 1050-1220 A.D. 

86. Barrackpur copper-plate of ^ ijayasena, dated in the 
_\ear 62. 

Discovered in a village, near Barrackpur Cantonment in the 
district of 24-Pargana8, was taken to England, where it is 
probably in the possession of Mr. Schumacher, the discoverer of 
the plate. 

With an uninscribed seal bearing in relief a representation 
of a ‘ ten-armed figure of Siva called Sada^iva in the Idilpur 
grant of Ketovasena'. 

Invocation to Siva. Grant of land to a Pigvedin Brahmin, 

1 duyakara-deva^arman, son of Bbaskara-devasarman, grand- 
son of Bahaskara-deva^arman and great-grandson oj Katnakara- 
devaferman of K&ntijongi, an immigrant from the Madhyadeia, 
(Middle country) on the occasion of the (iolden Tula purushn gift 
ceremony, performed by the Mahadrri Mlasadevi during a lunar 
eclipse. Envoy — Sklft^d^naga. (For the date, sec H, C. Kay, 
liyoastic History, Vol. I, p. 364, n. 1.) 
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87. Deopara stone tn 


inscription ol tk roigo of VijajMoi... 
in (i)c Police StatioD Goda- 


Qf , I* 

Discoveredin 1865 A.D.near Deopara ml , 

6.,. in llie R«isl..l.i dislricl, Xoril, l)onS.ii- Tlic in.criW »tODe 

slab is preserved in the indian Museum. ^ r> j 

Invocation to 8iva. Building of a temple of Pradyum- 
nesvara by the king. Composed by Umapatidbnra (pada 
pad-artha-vichara-suddha-huddher...). Engraved by Rdtwka 
Sulapani, fi prominent member of the guild of craftsmen of 
\i\rendrn {Varendrak(i-silpujoshthi-chudama}ii), son of Brihiispati, 
grandson of Manadasa and greiit-grandson of Dbarma. 

88. Piiikore pillar in.scripiion of the reign of \’ijayiisen;i. 
Jliscovered at .'Narayana-ebatvara, P.iikore, a village in tlie 

district of Birbhum, three miles to the east of the Muranii Station 
on the Loop Line of the E. 1. Railway. 

Inscription consisting of a single line, engntved on a 
stone pillar exhihiting the headless tigure of .Maiiasa, tiie snake- 
goddess, 'coutiiius mention of Vijayasena(...rfi/(/f(/ Srl-Vijtiyd- 
sfTaetia]). See Birhhum-Mvariina, vol. II, p. It); .Annual 
Report, ASRI, 1921-22, pp. 78-80, plate xxviii b). 

89. L'aihati copper-plate of the reign of A'allahi.seiiii, dated 
in the year 11. 

Discovered in 1911 A. I). ,it .\aihaii in the Katwa .sub- 
division of the Burdwan district, within the estate of the Ziimin- 
dar of Sitahati, a village ne;ir Xaihati. Preserved in the Indian 
Museum. 

Seal with the usual Semi representation of Sadfisiva. 

Invocation to Siva in the A r(/lnm</fi,v77/ro form. (Jrant of 

village Vallabittba (cj. tlie S;iktipur gnint) to the .^rkdnja Ovfisu- 
dmiirmaD of tbe K«nlhm, school of ilic Ssnuivcds, son ol 
Liik8hmidhara.de.afarn,si,, eraodsono/ Bhadrchara-devajaraiiin 
Md great-graodsoo of Var5l,a.,lcv.«.,„.„, on |Ik. occaaion d 

ceremony, performed by ibe Hog-, motlier 

Vilasadevi during a solar eclip.se. * 

90 Govindapur copper-plate of tbe reign of Laksbmaoa- 
sena, dated in the year 2 or 3. i^aKaomapa 
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From OovindHpur, a village in the district of 24-l^arganas, 
near the Baruipur Station of the Djuwond Harbour Branch of 
the Eatitern Bengal Railway. 

Seal with a figure of Sadasiva. Obeisance (namaskdra) to 
Narayana. Invocation to Siva and the Moon. 

Orant of a village to Vyasa-devasartnan of the Kaulhumu 
school of the Samaveda, son of Srinivasa-devasarman, 
grandson of Chahala-devasarinan and great-grandson of (Josvami- 
devasarnian, on the occasion of the coronation ceremony of the king 
(rajy-dhhisfu liQ-samaiji) , Knvoy — Sandhingrohika Xaiiiyana- 
datta. 

Ul. 1 ai [jandiglii copper-[)laie of the reign (d Lakshmana- 
sena, dated in the year *2. 

Discovered in A.I ). in ihe course of the re-excavation 

ot Tarpandiglii, an old lank in the district of ])inajpur, North 
J^engal, about miles lo the >ouih of (langarampur Police 
Station in ihe lialiiigliai siibdivmion. Preserved in the Museum 
of the \'ahgiya Saliiiya I'arishap t’alciitla. 

Sadasiva Seal. S^iniashura and invocaiiciii as in the (lovinda- 
pur grant. 

(Irani of a \illage to the Isvaia-de\a,sarniun of the A'uat/iwnia 
School of the Samaveda, son of Laksliiiudhara-devasarman, 
grandson of Markuiujeya-deva^^arman, and great-grandson of 
Hutasana-devaikirraan, on the occasion of the Ht masra-mahadam 
ceremony. Envoy — Narayanadatta, minister of [x^ace and war. 

92. Anulia copjXT-platc of the reign of Lakshmanasena^ 
dated in the year d. 

Discovered in 189^ A.l). at Anulia, a village, near Ranaghat 
in the district of Nadia. Preserved in the Varendra Research 
Museum, Rajshahi. 

Saddftiva Seal. Samashiru and invex-ation a.s in ihotiovinda- 
l>ur and Tarpandiglii grants. 

(trant of land to Pandita Rnghu-devaftannan of the Kama 
branch of the Yajurveda School, son of Devadasa-deva^rman, 
grandson of daAkara-devaiiarman and great-grandson of Vipra- 
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dasa-deva^artnan. Eovoy—Stindhivi^Tahika N§.r&yanftdatta (same 
as in the Aoulia and Govindapur grants). 

93. Dacca image inscription of the reign of Lakshmana- 
sena, dated in the year 3. 

Engraved on the pedestal of an image of Chandi. Discovered 
by the late Mr. R. D. Banerji in tlie niius of Rampal, in the 
Pargana of that name in the Dacca district. 

The image is described as that of a four-armed goddess, 
waited upon by a female on each side, and standing under a niche 
or porch, on the top of which there are two elephants ‘ with vases 
on their upraised trunks ’ as if pouring water on the principal 
figure. The goddess who stands on a lotus over a lion couchant 
carries in three hands a water-vessel, a lotus, an elephant- 
goad or a battle-axe, and the lower left band is in the Varada 
pose. The image is now worshipped in a small temple at 
Dalbazar on the Farashganj Road near the Northbrook Hall in the 
town of Dacca. 

Records installation of the image of (’hapdidevi by Naruyapa, 
begun by Adhikrita Damodara in the third year of Lakshmana- 
sena s reign (for reference to the fourth year, in which installation 
took place, see Ep. Ind., XVIf, p. .330. The existence of this 
additional date is very doubtful). 

94. i^aktipur copper-plate of the reign of Lakshnianasena, 
dated in the year 6. 

This copper-plate was for a long time in the custody of the 
family of the late Mr. Sivachandra Chatterjee of Saktipur in the 
Sadar subdivision of the Murshidabad district. Kind-place an- 
imowD. Preserved in the library of the Vanglya Skhitya 
Parishat, Calcutta. 


Sadasiva Seal. Namaskdra and invocation ;is in the iloulifi 

grant, of which the first seven verses are the same a* those of 
iDis grant. 

Grant of land (including a psiaka called Vallihitft) to a 

Envoy-rnpurarinatha, the Sandhitigrahika. 
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96. Thfi Bbowal copper-plate of the reign of Lakshmana- 
sena, dated in the year 27 (?). 

Once believed to be lost ; now identified with the plate 
discovered by Mr. H. N. Randle in the archives of the India 
Ofifice Library, London. Preserved in the library of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

Sada^iva Seal. First 13 verses, same as in the Madhainagar 
grant of Lakshmanasena (see 96 below). 

Grant of land to Padmanabhadeva-Sannan of the Kauthuma 
branch of the Samaveda, son of Mahiideva-Sarman, grand- 
son of Jayadeva-Sarman and great-grandson of Buddh.ideva 
(?)-Sarman, by Lakshmanasena, on whom the epithet Parama- 
Narasiriiha is bestowed. Envoy — Saiikaradhara, the Chief Minister 
of Peace and War of Gauda (Gauda-mahasandhirigrahika). 

96. M.adh5inagar copper-[datc of the reign of Lakshmanasena. 

Discovered sometime about the year 1871 at Miidbainagar 
in the P<dicc Station Raiganj in the Serajganj subdivision of the 
Pabna district. Preserved in the Library of the Royal Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. 

Sadfisiva Seal. Obeisance to NarSyana and invocation to 
the five-faced go<i Siva and the Moon. 

Grant of a village to the SdniyagSriko Govinda-devasarman 
of the Paippal^da branch of the .\tharvavcda, son of Kumara-deva 
(tarman, grandson of Raraa-devaiarman, great-grandson of 
Ddmodara-devaaarman in connexion with the Aindri Mahsidnli 
ceremony on the occasion of the Mulabhishcka. The year of the 
grant is lost. 

Marked resemblance between verses 4 and u of this inscrip- 
tion and verses 6 and 16 respectively of the Deopara inscription 
of Vijayasenn’s reign, as well as the close correspondence between 
V. 2. of this grant and a verse ascribed to I mapatidhara in tbe 
Sadoktikartt&mriU (Bib. Ind. ed., p. 92, v. 4.) suggests that this 
inscription was probably the composition of tbe same poet. 

Stmdarban oopper-plale of tbe reign of Lakshmapa- 

sena. 
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Discovered in tlie Sundarbans within the jorusdiction of the 
district of 24 -Parganas in 1868 . Lost. 

Grant of land to the iSantyagarika Krishnadhara-deva- 
^arman, son of Xarasiinha-devasarmnn, grandson of Narayana- 
dhara-devasarman and great-grandson of Jagaddhara-deva- 
.^arman, who was a .student of the AkaUijana iakha of the 
Bigveda. 

98. Madanapilda copper-plate of the reign of ^’i^varfipasena, 
dated in the year 14. 

Acquired by the late Mr. N. N. Vasu in 1892. Discovered 
at Madanapada, P.O. Pinjari, in the Kotalipada pargamt of the 
Faridpur district. It was in the Library of the [Royal] Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, but is now missing. 

Namaskdra to Narayapa. Invocation to tlie Sun and the 
Moon. Sada^iva Seal (which is also mentioned by name in 
line 56 of the inscription). 

Grant of a village to M^varupa-deva^arman {Xltipdthaka ?}, 
son of Vanamali-devasarraan, grandson of Garbhesvara-deva- 
^arman and great-grandson of Para^ara-deva^arraan. Envoy- 
Kopivishnu, the Mahdsdndhivigrahika of Gauda. 

99. Calcutta (Vangiya) Sahiiya Parishat copper-plate of 
the reign of Visvarupa-Sena. 

Discovered in 1925 in the Dacca district (exact locality not 
known), acquired by the Zamindar family of Susang in the 
district of Mymensingh. Later presented to the Vangiya Sahitya 
Parishat. Sada^iva Seal missing. Namaskdra and invocation 
as in the previous grant. 

Grant of several plots of land to Halayudha-deva6arman 
belonging to the Kdnta branch of the Yajurveda. Grants 
made in the 13th regnal year, on the occasion of the birth-day 
anniversary (varshavriddhau) of Kumara Suryyasena, and also in 
the 14th year. Envoy’s name lost. 

100. Idilpur copper-plate of the reign of Kefevaaena 
dated in the year 3. 
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Discovered about 1838 A.D. in Idilpur, a pargano of the 
district of Faridpur. Was in the library of the [Royal] Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. Now missing. 

Snda^iva Seal. Gift of land to the Nitipathal<a (i.e. reciter of 
moral texts) Isvara-devasarinan, son of Vanamali-devasarman, 
grandson of Oarbhesvara-devasarman, great-grandson of Parasara- 
devasarman in the auspicious year (mbha-carsha-vriddhan 
dlrghayusha-havianayfi), ix. probably on the occasion of the 
king’s birth-day anniversary. 

M (s('i:i.!.\NK(U s Ins('KI]‘T1ons 
r. t;50-1200 A.D. 

10]. Nidhanpur coppej -plates ol the reign of Bbaskaravar- 
rnan, King of Kamarupa. 

Discovered in MID I^.S. at Nidhanpur, a village iu the 
Pancliakhanda purgf/ur/ of the district of Sylhet in the Province 
of Assam. Different plates obtained and noticed on different 
occasions. Still incomph'tt'. Seal with traces of an elephant. 
Preserved in the collection of the Kamrup Anusandhan Samity, 
Assam. 

Ke-issue of a grant by Bhaskaravannan from Karnasuvarna, 
originally issued by Bhfitivarman, his great-great-grandfather. 
The plates so far available give names of 205 Brahmin donees, 
belonging to 5G different gnfna, together with a sp(‘cification of 
1G6]« sharesincluding those seven, ear-marked for the maintenance 
of bali, char u, sat r a, etc. See Ep. Ind., XII, No. 13; XIX, 
No. 19, p. IIG, No. 40. ; Padmanalh Bhattacharyya, Kdmarupa- 
sdsandrall, p. 3, n, 2. 

102. Tippera copper-plate of Lokanatha, dated in the 
year 44. 

Discovered from the district of Tippera, about 36 or 37 
years ago. Exact find-place not kiioun. Partly damaged. Pre- 
served in the Library of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
Invocation to SaAkara (v. 1.). 

F 
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' With a heavy seal bearing a figure of Lakshmi standing on 
a lotus with elephants on both sides, each pouring water on her 
from a jar lifted by its trunk, and also accompanied with two 
attendants seated cross-legged at the two sides of the goddess, 
pouring out some thing liquid from two round pots. Legend 
Kuinordtndty-iifUiilidi'onasiia (in charaeter.-! of the time of the 
Early Imperial Guptas), also a second legend— Lofmna//iasi/a 
on the smaller seal impressed on the right side of the figure of 
Lakshmi, in characters resembling those used in the inscription 
on the plate. 

Gift of land to iii'ihdxdmmta Pradosha-:5arman in the 
Ruvvuhga-n'«/;flj/a w ith a view to the maintenance of anUtimshpikd, 
bali, charii, sntra for Bhdgardn Ananta-Narayana in the temple 
(matha), built by him, and for providing the residence of more 
than one hundred Brahmins whose name.? together with shares, 
received jointly or individually, are supplied. Genealogy of 
Prodosha-Rarman, himself a Brahmin : father — Brahmin Tosha- 
Sarman ; mother, Suvachana daughter of Brihaspatisvamin ; 
grandfather — Jayasarraa-Svamin ; great grandfather — Brahmin 
Devaf^arman. Envoy — Rajapufra Lakshminatha. Recorded by 
Pra^atitadeva. 

103. Chittagong copper-plate of the reign of Kantideva. 

Found deposited in a Vaishnava temple of Chittagong called 
Bara Akhra. With a seal supported by two serpents with hoods 
raised, cont lining in relief the legend Sr'i-Kdiitideva, and in its 
upper part the design of a trifolio arch with the figure of a seated 
lion. 

Grant issued from the camp of victory at Vardhamana- 
pura by Mahdrdjadhnaja Kantideva of Harikela-monda/a, a 
Buddhist by religion, son of Dhanadatta, versed in the Purtnas 
and the Ramayana, and his wife, a princess named Vindurati, 
a devotee of Siva. Dhanadatta was the son of Bhadradatta, 
a devotee of Jina (i.e., Buddha), to whom an invocation 
is‘ addressed. Incomplete, without the formal part of the 
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104. I'nikore I’ilLir inscription of Kaniii (IjaksInni-KaniH, 
the Chedi king) 

The pillar must have been surmounted by an image of tlie 
goddess, wliich, this inscriptioir consisting of six iines mentions 
as having been made at tlie order of Karnadeva o' Chedi 
[Samriddha-r(ijya-hl-Ch(di-r(rijy(i)hl~Karn(idcia{sya)l. 

(b’or details regarding lind-place, and references, sec No, 
altove.) 

i(t5. Raingaya Stone Inscription of the reign of Mahindrn- 
{lala (=Maheiidrapala, the Pratihara King of Kanauj, .son and 
successor of Mihira-Bhoja), dated in the year 8. 

Incised on a pedestal illustrating the ten incarnations of 
Vishnu, found at Barngaya, ‘on the other side of the river 

Phalgu, just opiX)site the temple of Gadadhar at Gaya’. Pre- 
served in a modern temple of 8iva at Gaya. 

Gift of Sabadeva, son of the Rishi (Rishiputra) Saudi. See 
MASB., \ ol. \ , pp. (i3-til. 

100. Guneriya stone inscription of the reign of Mahendra- 
pala, dated in the year 0. 

Incised on a Buddhist image, found at Guneriya, a village 
near the Grand Trunk Road, in the Gaya district. 

Buddhist formula. Gift in the reign of GunachariUi 

Mabindrupala. 

107. British Museum votive inscription of the reign of 

Mahendrap&la, dated in the year 9. 

Erection of an image by a Buddhist monk named Kusuma. 
See Nachrichten dcr Koniglichen Ge«eUschajt dcr Wissengchaften 
zu Gdtlingen, 1904, pp. 210-11. 

108. British Museum votive inscription of the reign of 

Mahendrapkla, dated in the year 2. 

This is suggested by R. D. Banerji to be identical with the 
inscription, now missing, which Major Kittoe originally found 
somewhere in BihSr, the date of whicii he read to lie the year 19, 
recording the fact of a ‘party having apostatized, -and again 
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returned to the worship ut the Sakya . hind-place of neithei of 
these two inscriptions is definitely known. 

109. Itkhori image-inscription of the reign of Mahendrapiila. 

Incised on an image of Tara,' found at Itkhori in the district 

of Hazaribagh^(see ASK., 1920-‘il, p. 35). 

110. Paharpur stone inscription of the reign of Mahendra- 
pala, dated in t})e year 5. 

Engraved on a stone-pillar found in thi' northern Manijdpo 
of the Vihara at Paharpur in the Kajsliahi district. Preserved 
in the Indian Museum. Sec Annual Report, ASJ. 19‘25--0, 
p. 141; MASK, No. 55, p. 75. 

Setting up of a pillar hy hliikshu Ajayagarhhii in honour of 
Buddha. 

111. Bhuvanesvar stone inscription of l^halla l^havadeva (11). 

The stone bearing the inscri[)lion was brought in ISJO 
A.D. to the [Royal] Asiatic Society of Bengal. On tlie priests 
of Bhuvanesvar (in Orissa) making a representation, it was 
sent to that place, where it is now’ to be found attaclied to the 
western wall of the courtyard of the temple of Ananta-Mlsudeva. 
According to Mr. P. Acbarya, the inscription C)riginally belonged 
to the temple of Narayana or Ananta-Naravana, erected at tlie 
village Siddhala in Radha or [///ura-Kadlja from w here it was 
brought to tlie collection of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (j-ee 
Indian History Congress, Proceedings, Third Session, Calcutta, 
1939, p. 313). 

Namaskara to Yasudeva and invocations to Hari and 
Vagdevata (t.c. Sarasvati, the goddess of speech). 

A panegyrical account of Bhatta Bhavadeva II (Bhaila- 
Bhavadevakula-praksti-sukUksharam 1. 2), and his ancestors, 
recording erection of an image of Narayana, excavation of a tank, 
laying out of a garden and dedication of a hundred damsels 
to the service of the god. Genealogy of Bhavadeva (II) : 
Bhava^leva (I), his elder brother Mahadeva and younger brother 
A^ahasa; Bhavadeva's eight sons, eldest being Ratb&6ga; 
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Rathniiga’s son Atyaiign ; bis son Sphnrila (also called Budha) ; 
his son Adideva and wife Devaki ; their son Govardhana ; his 
wives Sarasvati and Sahgoka, the latter being the daughter 
of a Vandyaghatiya Brahmin ; his son by this wife — Bhatta 
Bhavadeva (II). Prasnstif composed by Bhavadeva’s friend 
^’achaspati. 

112. Kamauli grant of \’aidyadeva, dated in the year i. 
Tlirce plates, recording this grant, W(‘re di8co\ered in J892 
at Kamauli, a village near the junction of the (langa and the 
\aruna at Benares. Preserved in the Lucknow Museum. 

Invoealion to \asudeva. Grant of land hy Aaidyadeva, 
the ruler of Kainarujia to Somanatha, son of Sridhara, grandson 
of Yudhishtliira and great-grandson of I^harata who belonged to 
I^havagrarna in Varendri. Prahsti^ composed by Manoratha, son 
of Pdjacjuru Muraii. Engraved by the Ni/pl (artist) Karnabhadra. 

113. Jajnagar image-inscription of the reign of Palapala, 
dated in the year 35. 

Name of the lind-place, same as that of llie Jaynagar 
image-inscription of the re ign of Madanapala. See Cunningham, 
ASK., Ill, p. 125, No. 33, Plate XLV; H. C. Kay, Dynastic 
History, \'ol. I, p. 352, No. 1. 

114. Sundarban copper-[)late of the reign of Sri- 
Madoramanapala, dated in the year IJlSof the Sakaera. 

Discovered in the course of the ''reclamation of land from 
the dense primitive forest in F, plot, West Sundarban, near 
the sea-coHst ol liengal.*’ Inscription plated with a thin 
lining of silver. Gn the reverse of the copfier-plate there is an 
cograved drawing of a ‘ Vaishnavite group,' consisting of an 
image of Vishnu in a sitting po.se, ‘with a beflowered standard 
and sun-shade at the back, and a kneeling devotee, probably 
Garu^a in front.’ Preserved in the A^utosh Museum, Calcutta 
University. 

Grant of a village to Mahardnaka X’asudeva Sarman, a 
student of the Kdnca branch of the Yajurveda. 
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As a preliminary step towards facilitating a systematic study 
of the diverse materials to l)e gathered from the various available 
sources, I have divided the book into three different parts. 
The first part is devoted to geography, the second to political 
or dynastic history, and the third to administration. The 
underlying unity in the treatment of the data, utilised in 
the work, is due to tlie fact that an intelligible account 
of the political transactions of the country from the earliest 
times demands a precise determination of the constituent 
geographical factors, as well as of the diift'renl parts of the 
machinery of government through which sovereign powers 
wer(‘ exercised. So far as the geogra]d)ical ehapters aiv 
concerned, an endeavour has been madt' to ascertain the 
lijcaning of such terms as SamufaUi, Harikda, Suhnui, 

Rd(lluly KarnasKcanKiy etc., to which references are to be found 
in the inscriptions selected, and also to present in a systematic 
form tlie detailed information contained in some of these records 
regarding certain towns, villages and hamlets, their boundarieR 
and environs. I have tried to give relevant extracts from such 
inscriptions together with their English renderings, and also the 
identifications of the different places wherever these have l)een 
settled with more or less certainty. In the geographical cliapters 
my attention has been mainly ronceiilrated on the Province 
of Bengal as at present constituted under British liule, and 
I have only incidentally nderred to some of its neighbouring 
provinces while discussing the changing boundaries of territorial 
jurisdiction under the different princes and dynasties. 

The political chapters fi^art Jl), like the geographical ones, 
are also not leased exelijsiv<*ly on tlie material furnished by 
the inscriptions of Bengal. Tlie earlie.T of them, if it is a 
genuine one, is to be assigned to ilie third or second century 
B.C., but it is not impossible to trace Beng iTs [lolitical history 
to a remoter antiquity although due reservation must l)€ made 
for the fact that lack of reliable evidence must make the re* 
constiuclion of pre-Mauryan history not only incomplete but 
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suspect and defective. There are also serious gaps in the later 
history of the country ; practically the whole narrative down 
to the advent of the Imperial Guptas consists in a series of 
inferences and probabilities. Bengal never stood isolated from 
the rest of India ; its political happenings and developments 
were naturally interrelated to tlie general course of events outside 
its own frontiers. Tliis is attested by the not inconsiderable 
evidence contained in the inscriptions of Bengal as well as a 
number of records discovered from various parts of India inclu- 
ding remote |)laces in the South. Even what may appear as 
purely local history cannot be properly understood unless a 
wider background is explored. I have, therefore, found it 
necessary to digress occasionally from the main narrative and 
discn>s th(‘ salient features of contemporary hi<^tory, wherever 
any direct proof, or even a reasonabh' indication of, contact with 
(‘xternal Powers is available. This accounts for freipient pre- 
occupations with the history of the Mauryas, the Suhgas, the 
Ktishanas, of Kh.aravela of Kalinga, the Imperial (hiptas, the 
[jater Guptas, the Gurjara-IVatiharas, Rashtrakfua-, Chalukyas 
of Kalyan, the Cliolas, vie. It should be added here that the 
dynastic history of Bengal, as reconstructed in this work, closes 
with an account of the Senas, the succe^sois of the Palas, and 
dial the exclusion of any ivferenoi* to the situation which followed 
the virtual collapse of ihit dynasty has l)een deliberately planned, 
accounting for the non-utilisation of the material contained in the 
(h)ittagong copper-plaU‘ of Damodara, the Tippera grant of 
1 1 irikaladeva Raiiavankainalla or the newly discovered 
inscription from Mehar. As in the geographical chapters, I 
liave in this part of the book also laid particular stress on the 
interpretation of epigraphic texts and attempted to explain 
I iieir implications in regard to internal affairs or relations with 
iiciglil)Ouring Powers. Tlic genealogical tables and the list of 
principal invaders niui conquerors, appended below, will show 
die variety of interests and the largeness of the scope covered in 
die chapt?eft dealing wnth political history. 
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I. Genealogical Tables 


i. A. The Variuans of PusI khian i (c. .%0-850 A.D.) 

Siflhavarmnn 

! 

Clianc^ravarniaii 


B. The Tnree Billers of Var ikM-MiinilaU in East Benjjal (Sixth ocnturj A.D.) 

J. Dharniddilya ^ 

ft. Samacharndeva 

lii. Gopachandra i whose dominion probably also comprise ! sotue (lortion T.f the 
district of Biirdwan in West Bengal). 

C Rule.'s of Karnasuvarn’i 'Lat^r sixth and early seventh centuries A.D.) 

Jayaniga 

Sa^anka o/iVrv Narendra-Gupta 

D. J. The Khadffas of Kirminta-Ssinatata 1). -J. MahurUjadhinija KuntiJeva of 
(Seventh cpi.lnry A.D.) HarikeluGiG/Mdu/u Oth .-crdurv 

AD.'. 

Khodgodycma 

I 

Jatal:bad:ja 

I 

Devakhadg^= l’rabha\ail 

.. L ' 

RajaTa;a ‘Kajarajabhatta) 

Udirnakhadira 


E. The PdUs of Bengal 'c. 750-1 U4 A.D.) 


I 

Dharmapsia 


I 

Tribbuvanapala 


Gopala = Dedddde\I r. 750-775 A.D.) 


■= ^annadevi daughter of the Eashtra- 
kuU Parut-ala 'c 775-610 A.D ■ 
i 

Devapala <f. ^10-658 A.D i 

, I 

Ba^apala 

‘ ^i^urarala— c. 656-00 A. D.t 


v;ikp8i» 

I 

dtyaj ala 

I 

^ igrabipila I 
(c. 8C0-6i A D » 

1 

NAriyapapilt 

016 A.D.i 

I 

KajjBpAli II r 

PM 5-80 A.D., 

OopAU IJ 

m 6 AA.D.) 

I 

^'igrabapAla H 

(06C-82 A.D.i 

I 

Mibipilt J 

<^*82-1032 A.D.> 

< *032-47 A.D.) 

I 

VigraUpAU in 

(1547450170.1 
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Vigrabip^]* III 

(1047-60 A D.) 


MahlpAla TI ^urupala 11 B&m pala 

(1060-64 A D) (10f)4 66 A.D) '1066-1I(J9 A.D.) 

I 

.1 J I 

Euuarapala MadaoapilaB 

(death c. 1116 A.D.) Chitramatiki 

I (1116-1186 A.D.) 

Gopala HI 
(1116-1116 A.D.) 

F. The Chandrai of Vilcrarnapura and Cliandradvi'pa (Teoth century A.D.) 

I'ur^achandra 

! 

Siivarnachandra 

I 

Trailokyachandra 

Srlcfiandra 

(i. The Chandra Ruler of Karminta (Ele\efith century A.D.) 

Layahachttidre 

H. The Chandra Ruler of Vahyujadei^a (e. 1025 A.D.) 

GoTindachandra 

I. Th«' KaaibojiiB of PriyaAijii and Gauda (From the tenth to the eh venlh century A.D.) 
R4;yupftla = Bhat.'yadevl 


Nftrfif flnii| hU Navapala GaudapHtil 

.1. The lira i of \\'e-i Rf Qi;al (Apara-Mandaru and Takkapalldami 
Ran.t4ura 
’! 

Lakahml^ura 

K. The \’aru iin of X ikratiiapura (From the eleventh to the early twelfth century A.D.) 

(Of Vijravarman (6) JyctirvarnjtD 

I I 

J;itaTaraian HariMrinan 

! i 

HatLilavaruiaD Bon (auccea'-ori 

( 

Bhojavirman 

L. The Kiivartiai of North IWrgal (Later elevenlb century A.D l 


I>ivTa BOduka 

!(L I 

Bari Bbima 

M. The Benna (From t»'« eleventh to the enrly Ihirteemh century A.Dl 
Vlraaeoa 

1 

SimaotMena 

I 

Heaiiotaaeon « \ tiodevi 

1 , -• 

Vijaynienn** VilAandaet, « oAra priowaa 

I V ► 

Villiltaeoi ■ RAmadeTl { ( h ^ 

I 

LakibmapuetOft 


VtivtrApMent K#4tTtiena 


818 B 
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introduction 


11. List of Eulers from outside with cl.aims of 
M ir.TTARY Victory in Bengal 

'1, Samiulragiiptn (died c. 375 A.D.), overlord of Samatata. 

2. KuDiaragupta I (415-455 A.D.), Euler of I'lmdravar- 

diiana. 

3. Budhagupta (473-96 A.D.), Euler of Piindravardliana. 

4. Vaiiiyagupta (507-(l8 .-X.D.) of Ea-t Beugal. 

5. 1 faiiiodai agiipta of iIk' laiiiily of the Later (iiiptiis 

(544 A. D.). 

6. Bbaskaravarman, the King of Kainarupa, Euler of 

Karnasu varua. 

7. Anonymous Saila prince, conqueror of the lord of 

Pundra (Ist half of the Sth century). 

8. Yasovaru'ian of Kanauj, coiKjueror id (lauda (1st half of 

the Sth centui\). 

9. Si1-Harsha of Kainarupa, conqueror of (iaiida (hefore 

759 A.D.) 

10. Dhruva of the Rashtrakuta dynasty (779-91 .\.]).). 

11. Govinda III of the Krislitr.ikuta d_M;a;-t.\ (79l-hl4). 

P2. Vatsaraja, the (Jurjara-Pralihara king (i83-h4 .A.D.). 

13. Nagabhatall ,, ,, ., ^"^15-33 .\.D.). 

14. Bhoja ,. ,1 .. 0 'I lore ^ 1 6 .\ .1).). 

15. Mahendrapala .. ., (i . ^91 .\.1).B 

16. ( lai'igex adrva (ludo^^^^ 1919 .\.D,/. 

17. Raiendra Chola I id the Cliola dynasty (between 

19'21--25 A.D.). 

18. Lakshnil-Kaina, the Kalaelnnl king ol Tripurl (c. 

1111-70 AD,). 

19. Chalukya prince Vikramaditya VI (during the reign 

of bis father Some^vara, c. 1041-08 A.D.). D6 

20. Cliodagahga of Kalihga (c. 1076-1147 .X.J).). 

Regarding the two chapters on administration (Part III), 
I should add that matters of a .speculative character have been 
deliberately excluded, and facts collected and classified in such 
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a manner that the inscriptions have been made to tell their 
own story, leaving little room for guess-work. While discussing 
the meaning of the various terms of a technical nature which 
occur in these inscriptions, it has appeared to me that true 
guidance in this direction can be obtained from the texts them- 
selves if only the passages in which they are to be found are detached 
from the surrounding mass of entanglements, and subjected to a 
close scrutiny. Tt is quite possible to lengthen out controversies 
by introducing uncertain elements. This I have tried to avoid, 
and the treatment of the subject is restricted to prescribed limits. 

I take this opportunity to mention briefly some new 
theories and suggestions as well as fresh material, epigraphic or 
other, brought forward in recent years, which for obvious reasons 
could not be incorporated into the text of the book. Id doing 
so I am, however, constrained to limit my choice to those publi- 
cations only which appear to me more important than the rest, 
or may to a certain extent be regarded as representing the trend 
of recent researches in the field. 

Not an inconsiderable atnount of research aims at throwing 
new light on tlie identification of places, rivers, etc., mentioned 
in the different inscriptions. The identification of the river 
Kausikii with the Kausiyara in the district of Sylhet in Assam 
is supported in the Indian Culture^ 1934, pp. 137 ff., and the 
theory that the land-grants, recorded in the Nidhanpur plates 
of Bhaskaravarman, were connected with the Panchakha^da 
Pargana of that district is defended by some scholars (see D. R. 
lUiandarkar, Ind. Ant. LXI, p. 44; K. M. Gupta, IHQ., VII, 
p[). 243-40; Ind. Cult., II, No. 1, pp. 153-157 ; P. Bhatta- 
rharyya, ibid.y pp. 167-70; K. L. Barua, ibid., p. 171; Ind. 
Cult., I, 3, pp. 421-43*2). Tn«* Mayura-Salmab/Igra/iara 
of the NiUunpar plates, resembling in name M^Ihatalmali 
(Khalirapur plate of Dharmapala), is suggested by another writer 
to have been situated in the neighbourliood of the territory of 
Cauija between the rivers Teesta and Karatoya (N. Das Gupta, 
lud. Cult., II, No. pp. 3745). Chaudradvipa (Rarop&l grant 
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of grichandra) corresponded to Bakla Chandradvlpa (JASB., 
1874, p. 206) which included ‘ the whole of the modern Zil’ah. 
of Baqirganj (Backerganj) with the exception of Mahalla 
Salimabad ’ (N. Das Gupta, Ind. Cult., 1935, pp. 150-51), but 
the argument that the place is mentioned by Chandragomin 
is far from convincing. Notice may be taken here of the 
various identifications proposed, viz., of Nagiratta {-mandala) 
with Nagatpara, and Jambubeva-praj;e.<a (circle), comprised 
in the former, with Jambuvana near Panchabibi 12 miles 
north of Paharpur, both mentioned in the Paharpur grant of 
Budhagupta (Rao Bahadur K. N. Dikshit, Mem. ASI., 
No. 65, 1938) ; of Viddarasasana (Govindapur grant of 

Lakshmanasena) with Sasana, a village 3 miles to the south of 
Govindapur, and of Dharmanagara (same grant) with village 
Dhamnagar to the north of Sasana (Kalidas Datta, Pancha- 
pushpa, a Bengali journal, V.S. 1339, pp. 240-41 ; Ind. Cult., 
Ill, No. 1, p. 188).; of Priyangu (Irda grant of the Kambpjas) 
with village Pingbani in Thana Garbeta ; of Kanti (same 
grant) with Contai in the Midnapore district (cf. Kantichak in 
T/iana Danton and Kanthi in Thand Gopiballabhpur. See for 
these identifications, J. C. Ghosh, Ep. Ind., XXIV, pp. 43-47) ; 
of Ambilagram-flgra/jdra (Nandapur grant) with village Ambulia 
or Ambalia in Thand Rajarampur in the district of Dinajpur 
and of Jahgoyika (same grant) with Jangai in Thand Nawabganj 
of the same district (Ep. Ind., XXIV, pp. 120-129), of Kujavatl 
(of the Rdmacharita) with a place of that name, about 14 miles 
to the North of Nayadumkii, of Tailakampa {Rdmacharita) ruled 
by Rudrasikhara with Telkupi in the Manbhum district, Bibar 
(New edition of the Rdmacharita by R. G. Basak and R. C. 
Majumdar, p. xxvii ; G. Mitra, Birbh timer Itihds, p. 69) ; among 
the places mentioned in the Mallasarul inscription, of Godhagrama 
with Gohagram on the Damodar river, to the south-east of 
Mallasarul in the Burdwan district ; Amragarttika (-Hmd) with 
A'mbahula (also called Simasimi), to the south of Mallasarul, 
and of Khan^ajotika with Khandajull between Mallasaml and 
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Gobagram (N. G. Majumdar, Ep. Ind,, XXIII, pp. 165-61).’ 
Due attention should also be given to the location of 
the land of the Pulindas (Pulinda-rdja-rashtra) within the 
territory of the Parivrajaka family, in the region comprising 
the northern slopes of the Vindliya range, as suggested 
by the evidence of the Navagrama grant of the Maharaja 
Hastin, dated in the year 198 of the Gupta era (K. N, 
Dikshit, Ep. Ind., XXI, pp. 124 0.); the suggestion that 
it is Varendra, not Rfirauvati, that is mentioned by the author 
of the Rdinacharila as situated between the Ganges and the 
Karatoyfi, and tliat Ramfivati corresponded to Ramauti, noted in 
the A’in-i-Akbarl (Jarrett, Vol. II, p. 131) as a fiscal unit com- 
prised in the Sarkar of Lakhnauti (N’ew edition of Rdmacharita, 
p. XXXI); the fact of the mention in an inscription from 
the Madras Presidency of Drt/.s/iinu-Radha as comprised in the 
Gauda-ti('.<a (Ind. Cult., II, p. 350 ; Rangachariar, Inscriptions 
of the Madras Presidency, Vol. 1, p. 353), of Vahgakuti 
(apparently suggestive of some connexion with Vanga), village 
Pechipataka in the Varendri-mmida/a, village Mamaua in 
Tadisamii included in VarendrI, village Jada in the Kbanda 
situated in the liiidiui-mandala , village Rrahraani in Varendra, 
and of Pundravardhana and Gauda in some inscriptions from 
Orissa (JBORS., II, pp. 52-59 ; 168-71, 429-35 ; R. D. Banerji, 
History of Orissa, Vol. I, pp. 165, 176, 195-96), Vilvagavasa 
in the Southern Radha, Kulaficha ( proposed to be identified 
with Kulanch in the Bogra district, North Bengal — (c/. 
IHQ., 1937, pp. 163-65), Siivathidesa (or Savathika) identi- 
fied with the region ‘corresponding more or less to North 
Bogra and South Dinajpur,' Dardurika and Mitila-pd(«)ta 
identified respectively with Dadra in Panchbibi Thand 

> Dr. Bukumar Beo, M.A., Ph.D. idantifiea Bi(Va)kkatUka with BkkU (tpeli m 
iUkU by tba iaie Mr. Maiutodir), Ard ih«karaka with Adri (about two milei to the north of 
Gohagrim), Kapiitbav&tska with omr Adr4, MadbuHttka with Mahatjl or Maodi, 

and AAlmaltgrim with BimuIdAAgA (Cat. Rav * 1988, Maiob. p. 884). MallatArnl, wbiob, 
aorording to K. 0. MtjiiiDdnr. may repreaeot tba laat-namad plaoa, ia iMrkod aa SArui jo 
Sunty ol India Map No. 78 If : 11 (1 inch lo a niit aoala) of 1999-80, m Xp. lod., XXIII, 
p.lll,fa. 9). 
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and Mitail or Matialpara in the Bogra district [K. N. Dikshit, 
Three copper-plate inscriptions from Gaonri, Ep. Ind., XXIII, 
pp. lOlff). The occurrence of the names Radha {Radhajani- 
daradha, i.e. ‘one who has caused lustre (prosperity) to the 
country named Radha ’] and Harikeli {-Keliara, i.e. ‘ provider of 
sports to Harikeli) in the Karpuramanjarl (Act I, pp. 5, 70, Text 
edited by Dr. Manomohan Ghosh, published by Calcutta Uni- 
versity, 1939) and the proposed emendation of jaccasuranna 
to Kannasuvanna or Karnasuvarna (ibid) deserve special notice. 
The view that the Ramacarita refers to a town named Damara, 
held by the late MM. H. P. Sastrl, may have to be abandoned 
in the light of the new interpretation proposed. 

It was not possible to utilise in Part I of the text the geogra- 
phical or topographical material contained in the Nandaptir grant 
of the year 169 (of the Gupta era), the Mallasarul copper-plate of 
Vijayasena, the Nalanda grant of Dharmapala, the Jajilpada 
copper-plate of Gopalall and the Samantasiir grant of Harivarma- 
deva. The Xandapur inscription refers to Ainhilagram-r/^nj/n/ra, 
village Jangoyika, Nanda-Plthland Khatapuran-ajra/jura : Scasty- 
Amvi{hi)lagrdmdgrahardt = sa-visrdsam-(idhil:aTanam Jahgo- 

yika-grame ; N anda-V aitheya-KhalniiHramgraiidnka 1.3 (for 

identifications, see p. liv above). The donated land, as recorded in 
this inscription, was bounded on the .south by the land grant- 
ed to Gorakshita by means of a copper-plate {Gorakshita-tdinra- 
patta-dakshinena... 1.12} and on the east by the Gopaliblmga. 
The Mallasarul copper-plate of \ijayas('na records the grant of 
some land which was situated in the village of Vettragartla 
comprised in the Vakkattaka-Pi/hi {-snmhaddhn) of the Vardha- 
mana-bhukti, which was bounded on the east and south by 
Godhagrama (for identification.s, see p. liv ab,)V(),on the north by 
Vata-Vallak-agruhara and on the west by half of .\mragarttika. 
Tlie other localities referred to in the inscription, not yet defi- 
nitely identified, are : (1) Arddhakaraka in the Vakkatlaka- 
Vithl, (2) Nirvrita-Pdtfl/ra, (3) Kapistha- Vdiak-dgrahira, 
(4) K<44&nt-d9rahdra, (5) Salmali-Fdtaka (= MallaaSrul?)! 
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(6) Madhu-Fa(.a/ra, (7) Kbandajotika, (8) Vindhyapura. The 
Nalanda copper-plate of Dharmapala, issued from a place, the 
Dame of which lias been tentatively read as Kapila (-vdsakat) 
records the grant of some land in the hamlet of Uttarama 
{-grdmake) in the neighbourhood of village Kiguha {-gram- 
dsanna-), comprised in the Jambunadl-Fl/^i of the Gaya-m/iaj/a 
i-anfahpdti-) belonging to the ^^ugam-hhukti (-Patna division). 
The Jajilpada copper-plate issued by Gopala II from the vic- 
torious camp at Vataparvvatika, furnishes the names of two 
localities, Kaslilhngiiha, and Maharajapallika, comprised in the 
(Igralifira of Anandapura which belonged to the vishaya of 
Kiiddalakhata of the Pundravardhana-h/ja/i'//. 

It may be ;iddcd here that though the geographical infor- 
mation noted above could not be used in that part of the Text, 
to which It pro[)(Tly belongs, most of the inscriptions recently 
discovered including those from which the above information 
has been collected became available for treatment in the chapters 
on political history and administration. Among the many 
historical sites in Bengal, promising but not yet fully explored, 
the Bangarh au'a in the district of Dinajpur (North Bengal) has 
of late received ^ornc public attention, for which credit is due 
to the University ol Calcutta, which, in co-operation with the 
Archaeological Department, Government of India, has been 
annually carrying out systematic excavations under the supervi- 
sion of several eminent scholars and specialists including 
Messrs. Devaprasad Ghosh, M.A., P.R.S., Curator, Asutosh 
Museum, Sarasi Kumar Saraswati, M.A., and Kunjagovinda 
Gosvvarai, M..\, The stock of antiquities, already collected 
from this site, include a few punch-marked and cast 
coins together with a variety of objects, some of which 
inscribed, to be attributed to the Sufiga, Kusbaija, Gupta 
:md Pala periods. The wealth of material discovered at 
iViharpur, forming the subject of an illuminating Memoir by 
Kao Bahadur K. N, Dikshit, has justly created a stir in 
a wide circle of oriental scholars, and it raises the expectation, 
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reasonably enough, that if similar attention is bestowed on 
some of the neglected spots of historical interest in Bengal, 
the result may be equally encouraging. 

As the two names Vaiiga and Vahgala occur separately in 
certain old texts, it is inferred that they could not have borne 
the same meaning. Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri suggests that 
Vangala corresponds to the area round the city of Bengala men- 
tioned in some foreign accounts of India, belonging to the 
16th and 17th centuries [Studies in Indian Antiquities, 
1932, Chapter XIV (in Bengali), pp. 184-192]. This 
investigation has been carried on to a further length by 
Messrs. R. C. Banerji (Ic., 11,4, pp. 75j-60), P. L. Pal (Early 
History of Bengal, p. V.) and Dr. R. C. Majumdar (Lama 
Taraniitba : Account of Bengal, Geography — IHQ., XXVI, 
pp. 22511.). Concluding that either Dianga, opposite Chittagong, 
or Chittagong itself or both represent the city of Bengala, Dr. 
R. C. Majumdar suggests that the original kingdom of Vahgala 
must be located in this region {loc.cit.,p. 232). It is stated 
in this connexion that Taranath refers to Chatigrama (Chitta- 
gong) as the capital of a prince named Gopichandra in his work 
Bkah-bahs-bden (JASB., 1896, p. 23) and to G nvichandra of 
Bhangala in his History of Buddhism, whose kingdom later 
came into the possession of Gopala, the founder of the Pala 
dynasty. Support for the proposed identification of Vahgala 
is also derived from the suggestion that the two above-mentioned 
kings are to be regarded as identical. Although it may be true 
that Vahga and Vahgala did not always signify the same region, 
it is necessary to be cautious in using later sources for the 
purpose of ascertaining the meaning which these terms bore in a 
much earlier period such as the tenth or eleventh cen'ury A.D. 
It is not safe either to draw definite conclusion from the many 
legends with which Taranath’s History is crudely mixed up. 
Marco Polo’s reference (129) A.D.) to Bangala is also later than 
the period on which light is sought to be thrown ; besides, its 
interpretation is controversial. 
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Of some special interest is the paper contributed by Mr. 
Krishnapada Goswami (IHQ., No. 1, March, 1939, pp. lo7ff; 
JDL., XXXIII, 1940, pp. 1-70) in which an attempt is made to 
trace non-Aryan elements in the place-names of Bengal. Philo- 
logical researches in regard to place-names do not, however, re- 
present a new subject, as Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji long ago 
provided scientific analyses of many such names (see his History 
of Bengali Language) with valuable comments on their origin and 
formation. In view of the large mass of material that has accu- 
mulated in recent years, the scope of the subject has no doubt 
widened, involving questions of racial and cultural origins and 
fusions, a correct solution of which may have a far-reaching effect 
on our historical outlook. As this subject is not strictly speaking 
within the purview of the investigations undertaken in the present 
work, I can only refer to one or two points discussed by 
Mr. Goswami . His reference to place-names ending with Jola, Jolt, 
Jota, Jotihd, meaning a channel, water-course, river, water, etc., 
as providing “evidences of a non-Aryan substratum’’ is worthy of 
note as such names are not only quite abundant in modern Bengal, 
but are furnished by several early inscriptions, relevant material 
from which has been utilised in the geographical chapters of this 
book. Another afifix — t'odu, not infrequenily found in connexion 
with place-names, is suggested to be of Dravidian origin. 

Having given this brief survey of the additional geographical 
material that ought not to be allowed to pass unnoticed, I may 
now refer to some new'publications which appear to me to be of 
similar importance from the standpoint of dynastic or political 
history. 

Mr. John Allan (Catalogue of the Indian Coins in the 
British Museum, 1936; pp. xcv-xcviii) expresses the opinion that 
the H&thigumpba inscription of Kharavcla does not mention the 
name Bpibaspatimitra and that the Brihaspatimitra of the coins 
cannot be identified with Pushyamitra, the Sutiga king. The 
coins bearing the name of Bpibaspatimitra are not to be regarded 
SB the issue of a single king, but of two kings, an earlier Bpihas- 

H 
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patimitra (third century or first half of the second century 
B.C.) and a later prince of the same name (late second century 
B.C.), the former to be identified with Brihasvatimitra whose 
name occurs on inscribed bricks from Mora, near Mathura, and 
the latter with Bahasalimittra of the Pabbosa inscription dated 
in the lOth year of Udaka. In connexion with the Kharavela 
problem Dr. B. M. Barua refers to the old Odiya MS. of the 
Brahmanda-Purana, mentioned by the late Mr. K.P. Jayasvval in 
JBOR8 , 1917, p. 48-2, and reproduced by Prof. Sten Konow in 
the Acta Orientalia, Vol. 1, on which he is not prepared to place 
any reliance in the interpretation of iheHathigurapha inscription. 
He also differs from the current interpretation of Sugaiigaya, 
occurring in that inscription, and attacks the theory bf Pusbyi- 
mitra’s identification with Khiiravela’s contemporary. Interest 
in the Meharauli inscription of Chandra has revived. Dr. D.R. 
Bhandarkar suggests without adducing any argument, however, 
that this inscription should not be regarded as a posthumous one, 
and further holds that the Vahlikas, mentioned in the record, 
are to be located not far from Vishnupada, a bill near the Vipaia 
(Beas),‘from where Kasmira was not far distant’ (Ind. Cult., Ill, 
No. 3, pp. 511-513). Dr. D. C. Sircar thinks that the account of 
military exploits attributed to Chandra in the Meharauli inscrip- 
tion follows more or less a conventional style, and is, therefore, 
unworthy of credence, a theory, which, I am sorry to say, 
side-tracks the real issue. His proposal to regard 'bhavena' in the 
text to be a mistake for ‘deifna’ is merely conjectural, and it 
is not clear how it can prove the correctness of the identification 
of Chandra with Chandra Gupta II, first suggested by 
Hoernle (JBASB., Letters, Vol. V, No. 3, 1939, pp. 407-416). 
Mr. A. Ghosh of the Archaeological Department, Govt, of India, 
discusses (Ep. Ind., XXIV, pp. 283-85, plates A and B) the 
evidence of two new Maukhari Seals from Nalanda, which proves 
beyond doubt that Avantivarman was the son of Sarvavarman, 
and incidentally refers to the difficulties involved in the identi- 
fication of Suryavarman, mentioned in the Haraba inscription 
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with a ruler of that name appearing in an inscription from Sirpur 
(Ep. Ind., XI, p. 190). 

Seals from Nalanda, referred to by Dr. Hirananda Sastri, 
include those mentioning Narasimbagupta, his son Kumaragupta, 
Budhagupta, Vainyagupta, [Bhajgavachchandra and Supra- 
tishthitavarman. Particular attention should be given to the 
seal representing Vainyadcvl as the mother of Puragupta, 
not Vatsadevi as previously held on the doubtful evidence of the 
Basarh Seal of Kumaragupta (Ep. Ind., XXI, p. 72 ff.). 
While attempting to draw a picture of the political condition 
of Bengal after Sasahka’s death, one writer suggests that during 
Hiuen-tsang’s visit in 637 A.D. Gauda and Northern Radha 
were under Bliaskaravarman, the king of Kamarupa, and Vahga 
and Samatata were ruled by the Khadga dynasty. The fact that 
Bhaskaravarman came to meet Siladitya at Kajaiigala is in his 
opinion sufficient to indicate that Gauda was under the posses- 
sion of the former in 642 A.D., and it is held that there is no 
evidence to, show that Harsha ever held sway over any part of 
Bengal (IHQ., X\T, Mo. I, pp. 122-124). 

That the whole of Kalinga as described by Hiuen-tsang 
was conquered by the Chalukya Pulakesi II from Sasanka and 
his feudatory Madhavaraja II shortly before 616 A.D. is the view 
expressed in tlte IHQ., 1936, \’ol. XII, pp. 456-68. Theevidence 
of the Ganjam plates of 619-20 .^.D. shows that Sasrihka’s 
feudatory was in the enjoyment of his |K)wer up to that date at 
least. The other conclusions reached in the aforesaid article are ; 
(I) SatiaPka conquered Orissa by defeating Sambhuya of the 
I’atiakella grant of the year 283 ( = 602 A.D., see Ep. Ind., IX, 
p. 285) ; (2) it was Buddhar&ja who killed the Maukhari 
(Trahavarman and kept his widowed queen imprisoned in the 
fort at Kanauj (on this, see JBORS., XIX, pp. 405ff); (3) 
hurnavarman became the king of Magadha after Sa^aPka’s death ; 
(4) the ‘nobfe mentioned in the Harshocharita, is to be 

id 'nlifiad with the Devagupta of the Banskhera copper-plate of 
HarshaTaidiMDa. 
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The late Mr. N. G. Majumdar, while editing the Cuttack 
Museum plates of Madhavavarman of the year oO (Ep. Ind., 
XXIV, part IV, pp. 143-153), observed that the record is from 
the standpoint of palaeography allied to the Ganjarn plates of 
Madhavaraja of A.D. 619-20. The internal data of the different 
inscriptions, viz., the Khurda Plates of Madhavaraja (JASB., 
LXlll, pt. I, pp. 282 ff.), the Parikud Plates of Madhyamaraja- 
deva (Ep. Ind., XI, pp. 234ff. and Plate), the Kondedda grant of 
Dharmarajadeva (Ep. Ind., XIX, pp. 26711.); the Puri Plates of 
Madhavavarman-Sainyabhita alias Srinivasa (Ep. Ind., XXIII, 
pp. 122 ff. ; Sdhitija, 1319 B.S., pp. 859 ff.), the Tekkali plate of 
the time of Madhyamaraja (JBORS., IV, pp. 165ff. ; on the last- 
named two Plates, also see Ep. Ind., XXI, p. 35, n. 2) as well as 
certain palaeographical incongruities have giv'en rise to a contro- 
versy in which the question of the identification of Madhavaraja 
and Madhavavarman occupies an important place. The con- 
clusions arrived at by the late Mr. N. G. Majumdar are : (1) 

the two princes named above are identical; (2) the year 50 is to 
be referred to the Harsha era ; (3) Madhavavarman’s reign lasted 
for 3 years instead of 23 years as suggested by Dr. R. D. Basak 
(Ep. Ind., XXIII, p. 124). 


lhat the Irda copper-plate reads ‘ Kamhoja-Dhahgv- 
atiparah ’ is the suggestion made in the Ep. Ind., XXIV, pp. 
43-47. This is interpreted as alluding to ‘an inveterate foe of the 


Kamboja,’ who is sought to be identified with the Pala King 
Rajy.ipala, son of Gopala II, while Dhahgu, supposed to be refer- 
red to in the inscription, is identified with the famous ChandeUa 
King Dhahga. The proposed reading, however, has been 
rejected by Dr. N. P. Chakravarti who reads : Kamvo{mbo)ja- 
vam^a-ti-ih), [m.. p. 43, n. CJ. Regarding the identification of 
Bajyapala mentioned in the same copper-plate, it is held in the 

i ^ regarded as a chief of the 

Kamboja clan, as distinct from the Palas. a theory which is in 
oppowtion to the one advanced in the Mod. Rev.. 1987 , 
pp. 440-41 and the Kdyadha PalrikH. Sr&tana, 13 14 . pp. 11 M 18 . 
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An attempt has been made to prove that Mahipala I 
reigned from 981 to 1041 A.D. (Ind. Cult., I, No, 2, pp. 
290-291) but the period is much in excess of the forty-eight 
years assigned to the king on the evidence of the Imadpur 
image-inscriptions. 

In a short article in the IHQ., 1937, pp. 149-152, Prof. 
K. A. Nilakanta Sastrl reverts to the old question as to whether 
the Choja army ever came into contact with Mahipala 1 of 
Bengal, already discussed by liira elsewhere (see Cholas, 
Vol. I, pp. 217-54, 283-8; Journal of the Oriental Society, 
\'{il. VII, pp. 199-218), whether the word Mahipala as used 
in the records of the Cholas is to be taken as a common noun 
meaning a king, applied in the present case to the ruler of 
the Odda country (Orissa). The view that a king of Orissa 
is meant is supported neither by the Sanskrit portion of 
the Tiruvalangadu plates, nor the Tirumalai inscription, 
the Odda country being already found mentioned once 
in the narrative of the Choja expedition during Rajendra’s 
reign. Moreover, on a closer examination of the Tirumalai 
rock-inscription, Prof. Siistri finds no basis for his former 
suggestion that a person named 8angu was compelled to flee 
from the battle-field along with Mahipiila. “ What the passage 
in question means in fact is that Mahipala was frightened by 
the noise of the war-conches of the Choja forces and fled from 
the field as a result.” 

Mr. R. C. Banerji contends that Gopkhandra and Govinda- 
chandra lx)th mentioned by Taranath are identical and that 
the same prince appears as the ruler of Vangaladesa in the 
Tirumalai inscription. We sometimes unfortunately forget 
that it is no easy matter to deduce historical facts from legends. 
The next step taken is to identify this ruler with Govindachandra 
who constitutes the theme of a Nepalese drama preserved in 
the Cambridge University Library (G. C. Haidar, Proceedings 
of the Sixth Oriental Conference, p. 273). In this work 
Govindachandra's kingdom is stated to have been attacked 
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•byaruIerofVangn, who has been identified with Mahipfila I 
himself (on Ibis, see J. C. Ghosh, Ind. Cult. II. 2, 
pp. 291-299). Tliis identification also is a guess, pure and 
simple. The Vaiigala army which, according to the Nalanda 
inscription of Yipulasrimitra, burnt Karunasrimitra of Somapura 
to death at Nalanda, is supposed to have represented the forces 
led by Govindachandra for the purpose of making an attack on 
Magadha. Connected with this series of assumptions is the 
theory that the Vangalas were identical with the Karnatakas 
who are said to have been defeated by Mahipala. 

In the new edition of the RamocharUn, brought out jointly 
by Dr. R. G. Basak and Dr. R. C. Majumdar, certain 
suggestions and interpretations have been offered, of which the 
more important ones are mentioned below : — (1) The incomplete 
commentary is not by Sandliyakara Nandi himself, the author of 
the text; {2) Brihadvatu, taken as an adjective by the late MM. 
H. P. Sastri, is to be regarded as the name of a village near 
the city of Fundravardhana ; (3) the treaty concluded by 
Vigrahapala with the Chedi king Karna of Paltala is given 
the technical name Kapalasandhi, the terms of which required 
payment of a large sum of money to the victor by the conquered 
enemy ; (4) Ramapala w'as not Vigrahapala’s son by his queen 
Yauvanasri, as his maternal uncle was Mahana; (6) MaJiA- 
mdndalika Kanbaradeva and Suvarnadeva were the two sons of 
Mathana or Mahana, and Mulidpnithdra Sivariija was bis 
brother’s son ; (6) The Manahali copi)er-plate of Madannp&Ia 
contains a verse which he irs a veiled allusion to the relations 
between Ramapala and Divya, meaning that “Ramapala, though 
provoked and shaken (in mind) by the excessive disturbances 
effused by the subjects of Divya, remained patient,” from which 

the inference is to be drawn that “ Divya not content with 

what be had already achieved by killing Mahipala carried on 
campaigns against Ramapala and was largely successful in bis 
operations (Intro., xxiv) ; (7) Anga was conquered from Jftta^ 
vsrman before the launching of the expedition the 
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Kaivarta chief Bhima and was ruled by Mahapa ; (8) the 
Btatement in verse III, 24, which refers to the P4la kingdom 
as preventing the ‘accession of strength or power to Madhyadeia' 
applies to the achievement connected with the defeat inflicted by 
Bliimayafes on Kanyakubja; (9) Bhima, who after his defeat was 
imprisoned by Ramapala, was put in charge of his son Vittapala 
by whom he was leniently treated, but as the prisoner 
was found carrying on intrigues with Hari, his elder brother’s 
son (arka-bhu), he was ultimately put to a cruel death ; 

(10) Ramapala conquered Kamarupa with the help of an ally, 
whose name was not Mayana, as suggested by H. P. Sastri ; 

(11) the Varman king of Eastern India, who came into contact 
with Ramapala, was either Bhojavarman of the Belava 
inscription or Harivarman of the Bhuvanesvar Praiasti ; (12) 
verse IV, 12, of the text appears to hint at Gopala Ill’s 
‘premature and unnatural death’ while encountering either 
an elephant or a crocodile [the verse to be translated as 
follows : — Even his (i.e. Kumarapala’s) son named Gopala 
met with his death as the result of his efforts to exterminate 
enemies. The death of this ill-disciplined person who was the 
killer of the chief of the elephant force, occurred under the 
influence of time]; (13) Chandra, an ally of Madanapala during 
a crisis confronting the latter's kingdom (IV, 23), is not to be 
identified with the Gahadavula king of that name, but to be 
regarded as the son of Suvarnadeva and grandson of Mahana ; 
(14) Madanapala destroyed a ruler named Govardhana; (15) A 
pitched battle took place on the banks of the river Kalindi 
in Madanap&la’s reign. The two editors have also taken 
pains to expose the real character of the revolt of Divya, 
v\hich was not a popular movement of unrest as suggested by 
several scholars. My views on the subject, which run on 
identical lines, will be found in the Text, and also in the 
presidential address delivered by me at the Divya Memorial 
Conference held at B&ngarb in the Dinajpur district in 1938. 
Attention is further drawn incidentally to a medical treatise 
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entitled ^ahdapradipa (Eggcling, India Office Library Catalogue, 
Part V, pp. 974 ff.), the author of which was the court physician 
of king Bhimapala of Padi (a mistake for Pithi ?), his father 
and grandfather having served in the same capacity under 
Ramapala and Govindachandra, respectively. The suggestion 
advanced is that Bhimapala may have belonged to the family 
of Pala rulers in South Bengal, whose existence is shown by the 
Sundarban copper plate, dated in 1197 A.D. The name of the 
only ruler mentioned in this inscription, however, is given in 
the form Madommanapala. The bearing of the evidence of the 
Ramganj inscription of the Mahamandaliha Isvaraghoslia on the 
history of Bengal suggests a topic that should be separately 
treated. On this consideration, it should be added, this inscrip- 
tion has not been used as a document definiti ly proved to be 
connected with the affairs of this province under the Palas of 
Bengal. 

Dr. N. K. Bhattasali has rendered a valuable service to 

scholars by attempting to offer an accurate reading of the 

Nimdighi (Manda) inscription, — a record which is in a very 
unsatisfactory state of preservation. None can deny that the 
new reading is a decided improvement upon those so far 
attempted, but some of the new explanations, interpretations 
of words, and conclusions deduced therefrom, are more or less 
of a debatable character. For instance, although it is admitted 
that the sign (line 5) which he reads as fru is very 

much like kri occurring distinctly in line fi, and again in line 

10, yet that reading is upheld with the comment that it is 
‘formed in a very curious manner.’ The expression in which 
it occurs, however, is taken to he one of the most vital in the 
whole text [puTasems{.f)atauh], from which serious inferences 
have been drawn, proving a deadly conflict between the Pilas 
and the Senas, The letter read as jila in rdjM (1. 6) ‘is not 
as perfect’ as jfla appearing twice in its close neigbbonrtKwd, 
(I. 6) yet this reading has been insisted upon. The reading 
‘Vriddhama’ gives a very peculiar result and the explanaUon 
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offered is simewhat laboured. The inscription seems to record 
tlie erection of some monument, attributed to Bbavakadasa 
in line 11, but the new editor, although accepting this as 
a fact in his English translation of the text, observes 
elsewhere that the ‘ tablet ’ containing the inscription was not 
‘fixed’ by Bbavakadasa, but by Mijaih, who, as his name 
shows, must ‘ have been a Mench or a Konch.’ Definite 
conclusions which neither agree with nor are reasonably confirmed 
Ijy the already known facts of history cannot be drawn from 
a text like the present one, which still remains unintelligible 
in many places. It has been suggested that military operations 
on a large scale took place at Nimdighi, in which the con- 
tending forces of the Piilas and the Senas were involved, 
leading to the death of (iopala 111 and some of his prominent 
associates, justifying the editor’s description of the find-place 
of the inscription as ‘the glorious mahainmana, (i.e., the 
great crematorium) of Bengal’ where the Pala power practically 
collapsed. 'Ihougli the result of the battle was highly 
favourable to the Senas, yet for no reason advanced, Vijayasena 
is supposed to have permitted the Pala dynasty to continue in 
western N’ureudrI under Madaiiapala and in Bihar under Govinda- 
pala. It is only iti the light of material yet to be discovered that 
a critical evaluation of such theories may be possible. It may be 
mentioned here that the hints thrown out in the Hamacharita re- 
garding the mysterious circumstances of Gopala Ill’s death, though 
uot satisfactorily understood, cannot be taken as pointing to bis 
death while engaged in action against the Senas, a fact which, 
if true, could have been stated without any ambiguity. Wbat- 
cver the cause of his death might have been, even the new reading 
of the Nimdighi or Maptjfi inscription shows that it cannot alter llie 
fact that it is a posthumous record. Regarding tlie duration of 
Gopala’s reign, it has been suggested that the hkjihpur inscription 
shows that it must have lasted for at last 14 years. The Ratna~ 
( liiiriia does not give the impression that he enjoyed a long reign, 
and Dr. R. C. Hajumdar gives good ground in support of his 

I 
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reading of the date in that inacription to be the year 1 instead of 
14 (JRASB,, Letters, Vol. MI, IMl, No. •2). This scholar has 
recently discussed the dates furnished by a few other ins- 
criptions also, nV., tlie Nalandii copper-plate of Devapala, the Jay- 
nagar image-inscription of Madanapfila, the Barrackpur copper- 
plate of Mjayasena and the Iiuadpur image-inscriptions of 
Mahipfila L As regards the first two inscriptions, Dr. Majutndar’s 
proposal to read 35 in place of 3!» or .3,^ in the Nalanda copper- 
plate, and 14 instead of Iff in the other inscription, is based 
mainly on a comparative study of the Kurkihar inscriptions of 
some Pilla rulers, but as these records are not yet available to 113 
in a properly edited form, no final judgment can be hazarded on 
he merits of the new readings suggested. It mav be noted 
bowe^r ,b.. , ,, a,!™., ,be Sga,; 

■heHilsalara image-inscription, dated in the year 35 of lU 

nnno-dins ^ ll,; l.fc '‘"”"‘1’“'. P'*" i“ 

while tbe rca<li,i»otdie'(hle if r"' 32, 

16 the one that ‘ Itir R ii Ro ■ , , ” '^nriner reading 

i"S tbe original plat, '““in- 

date of the Imadn,.,- leva '>">'*"'01. I be reading of the 

r-kH.er:,.«T,, 7n'7' n 

Objeoied a, - ^ bo».«r, 

be placed on , 

- mong the new documents brought to li-ht in 

prominent mention mu.st he made of ih . • “ 

Pala rulers enaraved on a u ^ "iscripdons of some 

WaOaUinrkCfe™ vt: “ 

now preserved in tbe p;,,,, M«»“n,i'wlrt i“'‘f n 
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|)iila 1 (year -tl' and N igrahapala HI (years 3 and 19). Id this 
connexion notice sliould also be taken of a terracotta plaque of 
Vigraliapiila-dcva (111), dated in the year 8, now preserved in 
tlio >ialanda Museum, of which tlie exact provenance is not 
known (I'jr the in scribed images, see JBORS., XXVI, 
pp. 23()-‘251 ; pp. 2!)9-308; for the plaque, see ibid., pp, 
;)5-39). It is expected that a suitable opportunity will be 
furnished in tlic near future for a palaeographical examination 
of lliese records, so tliat it may be possible for anybody to 
test for his own satisfaction the identification of the kings 
mentioned in them as well as the reading of the dates pro- 
vided by these inscriptions, facilitating a further and closer 
scrutiny of the dates of all the conteraiwrary inscriptions on 
a (comparative basis. While on the question of dates, we may 
refer to some conclusions, arrived at by Dr. R. G. Basak (Indian 
History Congress, Third Session, Calcutta, 1939, p. 528 ff.) in 
regard to the later history of the I’alas and the determination of 
(lovindapala’s time, riie year llGl is to be taken, according 
to the scholar, as the last year of tite latter’s reign, and the 38th 
year {Rujutnlt-pun cinashta- 

rujije ashl/i-Irmhit-miiHVdlsdrr), mentioned by the scribe Gaya- 
kara in the (colophon of the Cambridge I niversity .MS. of the 
/’flr/c/)(i/.dr(/, corresponds not to 1161 but to 1199 A. D., such 
expressions as t indxhld, ditid, gala, used in the extant records 
associated with Govindapala’s name being taken in the sense 
that the reckoning followed must have started from the date 
of the cessation of his rule (on this, also see IIIQ., XVll, No. 2, 
1941, pp. 205-22; and on records associated similarly with 
Lakshmanasena’s name, see Ind. Ant., 1923, p. 314 ff,). The 
assumptions that Govindapala was a member of the Pala dynasty 
of Bengal, that he was a descendant of Madanapula and that he 
ruled for some time in portions of North Bengal also, until driven 
iway from Vareudri by Vijayasena, enraged at the breach com- 
aiitted by the former of a contract which tlie latter had on a 
ormer occaaion entered with the Palas for the settlement of 
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tbdic mutual territorial limits, far transcend tbe reasonable 
implications of verse 19 of the Deopara PraiasH to which 
particular attention has been invited. 

The new controversy regarding the identification of Mahipala 
whose name is found in tbe Baghaura image-inscription (IHQ., 
1910, p., 179 fif. ; p. 631 ff.) is useful only in so far as it provides 
an opportunity, which has been ably utilised, for a critical 
consideration of certain probabilities. The view that this king was 
neither a local prince of Samatata, nor a (lurjara-Pratihara, but 
the same as Mahipala I of the Pala dynasty, is undoubtedly sound. 
Dr. H. C. Eay incidentally points out (ibid., pp. 631-35) that 
the reading of Rohitagiri in the Rampal copper-plate of Srl- 
chaudra is not free from doubt ; this is an admitted fact, however. 
As no alternative reading has been proposed, there is no new 
material before us for a more sati.sfaclory solution of the problem 
relating to the original home of the Chandras. An attempt has 
been made to connect them with those mentioned in the Nagari 
inscription at the Shitthaung temple at Mrohaung in Arakan, 
and the suggestion offered that they may have entered Bengal 
via Chittagong coast, but more probably that they first came to tbe 
Bakarganj (Cbandradvipa) area directly by the sea-route and 
after the third year of the reign of .Mahipala (Baghaura inscrip- 
tion), overthrew the Prda Government in Samatafa. 

The proof of the existence of a ruler of Vyaghratati, named 
Kalyanavarman is believed to lie contained in an India Office 
MS. of the SaraiaU, the earliest MS. of this work being dated in 
1286 A.D. (S. C. Banerjee, Indian History Congress, Third 
Session, Proceedings, 1939, p. 577). Devagrama with which 
this ruler is found to be connected in this text is suggested to be 
idenhcal with a village of this name, situated in the Nadia district, 
and It 18 proposed to give him a place in the line of Varman 
chiefs associated with Vyaghratati during the reigns of Dbarmap&la 

and h,s son and successor, flourishing in the Rth or 9th century 

A.D. The Varman chiefs referred to in tbe Pdia ioscriptioiie 
were feudatories. It is only a conjecture that they belonged to 
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the same family. Further particulars will be required to esta- 
blish the correctness of the readinjf of the name of the prince 
as well as the date attributed to him. 

A detailed consideration of the many points bearing on the 
history of the Piilas and the Chandras, suggested by Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar (IHQ., June, 1940) on the authority of TirSnath, 
is out of place here. Some of his suggestions have been criticised 
and are held erroneous by Dr. S. C. Sarkar (JBORS., XXVI, 
pp. 341-370), observing that Scbiefner's translation which is 
usually depended upon ‘ is sometimes free and uncritical, not to 
mention other serious defects from which it suffers.’ This is a 
note of caution which should discourage the habit prominently 
in evidence of trying to solve intricate historical problems with 
the help of TarSnath to whom a direct approach by many is not 
possible, apart from the question of his reliability as a strict 
recorder of history. 

Before I conclude this additional note on political history, 

1 should refer to two important papers on palaeography, one 
contributed by Mr. (’haru Chandra Das (lupta, M.A., P.R.S.,on 
the script used in the Mauryan Brahmi inscription of Mahastban 
tlnd. Cult., Ill, No. I, pp. '2{)r)--208), and the other by Mr. S. C. 
Chakravnrti, embodying the results of an intensive study of 
tin* inscriptions of Bengal from the palaeograpbicai standpoint 
(JRASB., Letters, 1938, pp. 351-391). The latter is a valuable 
supplement to the work done by tbe late Mr. R. D. 
Banerji on similar lines, although it is not free from certain 
omissions, and contains conclusions about which there must be 
differences of opinion. 

So far as the administrative chapters are concerned, I have 
lo note a few additions only. Reference may he made to two 
notes published by Dr. U. N. Ghoaal (Ind. Cult., II, No. 4, 
p. 770; IHQ., 1938, pp. 830-40) in which light is thrown on 
tlie interpretation of some technical terms not infrequently 
come across in Indian inscriptions. In tbe first note an 
endeavour has been made on tbe authority of the AindravSnania* 
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natakam (Descriptive Catalogues of tbe Sanskrit MSS. in the 
Library of Prof. P. P- ^^^stri of the Madras Presidency 
College Vol. Vlll, pp. 3354-57, .\o. 4335), which gives Vmasa- 
sthana-padainha, to prove that the expression ‘ vUmsa ’ means 
an office and a title. In the other note much use is made of 
the Jainn lexicon Abhidhdna-Rdjcndra, an Ardha-Magadhi 
dictionary by Muni Srl-Ratnachandraji in explaining the 
terms Boh, klHmdopdla, khntdurakshd . 'I’his work shows that 
/i7(o/a was a Rdya-piiras/ui, engaged as a (jiipiachara or spy. It 
places tbe Hindi synonyms dam (Customs Inspectorl and 
koival (Head of Police) under the caption khandaraskha and 
also treats dayidapaaikn and iulLapdla as synonuiis for hhatjda- 
raksha. In the Chamba inscriptions, it is pointed out, these terms 
and khandapdla occur tagether, which show that dilTerent offices 
are denoted by them. Instead of treating the two terms 
khandapdla and khandaraksha separately, it is proposed that 
they are to be applied to the same officer belonging to the group : 
prdntapdla and kottapdla (M'arden of the Marclies and Officer 
in charge of fortress or a fortified city respectively), who held a 
nailitary post of the same status as the other two officers. 
Dr. Nibar Ranjan Roy has recently published a series of articles 
in the journal of the Vangiya Sahitya Parishal, discu.ssing 
epigraphic evidence for a systematic study of early Bengal 
administration. 

■ In bringing this lengthy introduction to a conclusion, 1 
must perform the sacred duty of acknowledging the help, 
generously rendered to me in the preparation of this work, of 
the many blemishes and imperfections of which I am fully 
conscious and for which entire responsibility rests on my 
shoulders. 1 take this opportunity of expressing my sincere thanks 
to the University of Calcutta for the study-leave granted, which 
enabled me to proceed to Europe and devote myself quietly to 
the prosecution 6f my research in one of the foremost international 
centres of culture. I am profoundly grateful to Dr. L. D. 
Barnett, M.A., D.Lit. (Retired Keeper of Oriental Books and 
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MSS. in the British Museum, London) for the unfailing 
advice, sympathy and guidance received from him throughout 
my sojourn abroad, '['he debt 1 owe to him can hardly be 
expressed in words : a worthier and more affectionate teacher 
1 have not met with in my life. To the memory of the late 
Dr. Sylvain Levi, who kindly introduced me to some of his 
learned c dleagues and friends, and arranged to provide me with 
every possible facility for a proposed course of study in Paris, I offer 
a sincere tribute of respect and gratitude. To the authorities 
and staffs of the Ikitish Museum, the India Office Library, and 
the Lil)rary of the Sch()ol of Oriental Studies 1 feel greatly 
indebted for the ungrudging assistance I was fortunate enough 
to secure from them during my stay in the I'nited Kingdom. 

I must also acknowledge the help rendered to me by Uie Calcutta 
I’niversiiy (’entral Library, the Imperial Library of Calcutta, the 
Library of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, the Vahgiya 
Suhitya Parishat, Calcutta, the Varendra Research Museum, 
Rajshahi, and the Asutosh Museum, f am specially grateful to 
tlie Hon’ble Dr. Syaraaprasad Mookerjee, M.A., B.L., D.Litt., 
LL.D., Barrister-at-law, M.L.A., Minister, Government of 
Bengal, who was good enough to suggest the advisability of 
pul)lishing this w'ork, and also to Messrs. J. C. Cbakravorti, 
M.A., Registrar, ('alcutta Pniversity, and Dinabandhu 
(Jangulee, B.A., Su[>erintendent, Pniversity Press, for their 
valued co-operation in connexion with its printing. I am 
thankful to Dr. Batakrishna (Uiosh, Dr. Phil. D.Lit., for the 
trouble be took in gning through tlie proofs of the last two 
chapters while they were t>eing published in the Indian 
Culture. Thanks are also due to Dr. N. P. Chakravarti, M.A., 
Ph.D. (Cantab.), Deputy Director-General of Archaeology, Govt, 
of India, and to Dr. N. K. Bhattasali, M.A., Pli.D., Curator, 
Dacca Museum, for their courtesy in supplying me with the 
names of two unedited inscriptions, riz,, the NAlandA seal- 
insoriptioD and the Kurapalft inscription of SamScharadeva 
respectively. I fed happy to have this opportunity of exoressincr 
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my gratitude to Mr. John Allan, M.A., Keeper of Coins, British 
Museunj, the Hon’ble Mr, Pramathanath Banerjee, M.A., B.L., 
Barrister-at-Law, M.L.A., Minister, Government of Bengal, 
Dr. D. K. Bhandarkar, M.A. Ph.D., Prof. H. C. Raychaudhuri, 
M.A.. Ph.D., Prof. B. M. Barua, M.A., D.Lit. (Lond.), 
Prof. Radhakumud Mookherjee, M.A., Ph.D., and Dr. S. 
Krishnaswaray Aiyangar, M.A., Ph.D., for their good wishes 
and encouragement. I deplore the tragic demise of Mr. N. G. 
Majumdar, M.A., whose genuine interest in this work will Ix' 
remembered with gratitude mingled with sorrow. Sincere 
thanks are due to my former pupils, Messrs. IVabhas Chandra 
Majumdar, and Jyoti Sankar Bhaduri, M.A., who prepared 
the Index for me, and to Messrs. Devaprasad (iuha, M.A., and 
Sudhir Chandra Das, Af.A., wdu) recently helped me in checking 
a few references. 


September, 1942. 


Benovchandr.\ Sen 
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Part I 

CHAPTKR I 

PiRNGAl. IN AnCIRNT INDIAN TRADITION 

Ati inlroduftory Dote on tiu jireieiit otine of the provinc«.~A popular iot^rprelation.- 
\'aryin>i administrative and geo^^ra plural significicce.— The movemeDt of \>djf cultun 
towards the eastern terriloriea of India,— The Vrityaa.— The Vedic and Pnranic tr«ditior 
regarding the Pundra'^, the \’ai5gaH, etc —Some leading theories onBongalethnology,- 
The growing infliierue of the eastern lerritohes from the <>th century B(’.— Advance ol 
Aryanis/ition. -The geographical divisionsof Ancient India.— The evolution of the iheorj 
relating to Arviivarta —Bingul finally included in Aryandoin. 

The scope of our enquiry into the ancient geography of 
Bengal will he strictly liniiled to the political boundaries set to 
it uiidtT the IVitish Administration of to-day. The term 
“Bengal/’ which is deVived from “ Vahga,” a tribal name 
known to the ^*edic literature, appears to have come into vogue 
in the thirteenth century, when it was used by the Venetian 
traveller Marco Polo' (l*29s) almost in its modern form.* 
Ahnl FnzI, the author of the .X’ln-i-Akhari, states that the 
original name of the country was Bang, to which the suffix “Al” 
was added (Sansk. .\li— “a mound of earth or ridge for crossing 
ditches, dividing fields, and the like”), signifying devices, called 
hy this name, which were constructed by its former rulers 
throughout the province/ Tlie Tamils in the early part of the 

* Col. Vijlr, Mfrro Polo, \ol. II, p. Oh meviaed ed.i, P.HKI; Tie Book of Sfr .Marco 
I'olo, edited wjib ao Introdtictioo hy (Iforge B. Patira, pp. 1S7, P.M, 

* f'f. Jltni'U'T TawArfk^ of BtfhIdu*d-dlD compJated in 181U A.D. in Klliot, I, 7‘i, nfl. 
' >(i tbf quaeiioo of iU rtal authortbip dating from i oiucb eirlier period, aee rfud p. Pi For 
>i Ilf r forma lee Yolo and BarooU, Hobion*Jobt<4i, ed. William Cnioke (UXWi), pp. 85-8fi. 

* JarroU, Vol. 11, p. m Thia aeema to be only • popular tipUDation. Probably fcbe 
tmmf ia of tribal origio Tbe Prakrit aSx ** Al " gitea the aama aenaa aa vat '* or ** 4)u 

>1 SaftakrH ; r/. Ji^Ala^Fioak. Ja(A«at: do<blla*JyotaDAYBt; Sibila = Aikbivat. See 
Piaobel, Orammatik der Prakrit- Spraoltfn, 403, bOft. Tha term ' Vartga ' may Ibpa 
'rpreaent VaAoavat. Aniill*i( «« • ’• ‘ - 
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eleventh century were acquainted with tlie Vahgala country.’ In 
the twelfth century Vanga generally corresponded to Eastern 
Bengal.* Although this linaited sense has never been lost sight 
of, the name ‘ Vanga ’ in its wider signification is applied to the 
whole province of Bengal, as at present constituted. Geographi- 
cal boundaries were hardly stationary in ancient times, Tliey 
were subject to constant shiftings and modifications owing to the 
pressure of political and cultural circumstances. But it is note- 
worthy that while almost all the other geographical terms connect- 
ed with Bengal have more or le.ss passed into oblivion, to be 
resurrected only by historical investigation, X’aiiga alone has 
survived the attack of time, and having outgrown its original 
tribal association, has proved its capacity to l)ear an almost 
unlimited territorial sense. For this extended meaning imposed 
on it, ‘ Bengal ’ is indebted to the Mo.tlern and Briti.^h rulers of 
India. The Muhammadans at first gave the name “Bengala ’ 
to the delta of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra, from Garhi 
(Teliagarhi in Bihar) to Chittagong, bfit in the course of time it 
was extended to the territories lying further to the cast, as they 
gradually passed under their political control. Besidc.s it also came 
to include some portions of the present province of Bihar and 
Orissa. During the early days of British rule the Presidency of 
Bengal comprised all the Company’s territories to the north of the 
Vindhyas, extending from the Himalayas and the Punjab to the 
mouths of the Gauges and the Brahmaputra. Other eastern 
lands subsequently conquered by the British, riz., Assam, 
Arakan, Pegu, etc., were similarly attached to the Bengal 


' Ep.lDd..lX.p!iUl«-iDg,,.7Sip, 2.U The Dll, ^ o-cur, •!« in U^N.Un I. intc.. 
of •tlributtd to tli» fir«i J<8lf of the tweiftb tefttury A.D* Bp. IvAbf XXI, 

p 9«. The Dome ‘ Viftgalj ’ appears ti that of t deify in ibf Hb rtlipU g t(it ^UbI^va. 

H. P. DfSM. 'A. 8. B ), Vol. 1 'Duddbist M88,t, 1917, p, 

* EdiJpur Copper plate of KefietaaeDi, .T. tod Proc. A, 8. B. ^.81), X, pp. 18, 
108 j MtdiDipa^A Copper-piate of Viivar^AKDi, i.A.8 B., l%ft i. 1808^ . B,, 

pp. m 137. Vfiigt io tlteae recocda includM Vikr.mipwi, lU Dam# ^ 
in Ilia Difft pinrict, KaaUrp BfopAl. ^ 
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Presidency.^ Several dilTerent provinces have been created out of 
this unwieldy body, the last of which, only a quarter of a century 
ago, resulted in the reduction of Bengal almost to its normal shape, 
wliich is substantially based on linguistic unity and homogeneity 
of cultural traditions. Although the political boundaries of Bengal 
have ditlered from age to age, its geographical limits have been 
marked out by Nature in a manner sufricient to help it to retain 
its identity. The deltas of the Mahanadi and the neighbouring 
rivers separate Bengal from Orissa on the south-west. In the 
south it is hounded by the P>ay of Bengal, extending along the 
coast from Orissa to British Burma. In the north it stretches 
up to the Himalayas in the mughbourhood of Sikkim and Bhutan. 
In the east it includes the Hill Slate of Tipperah, about and 
beyond which lie the Oaro, Khasi, Jaintia and Lusai Hills of the 
Assam Province, whieli n‘C(‘de into the unknown mountainous 
n'gions of Burma. The didta (d the Ganges and the Brahma- 
jiiitra ‘ contributes to Itengal the nu^st distinctive feature of its 
g(‘ngrapliy. 

The storv of the gradual Aryanisation of Eastern India is 
pres(‘rved in some detail in (he Vedic literature, which con.stitutes 
almost the only source of our information relating to the 
earliest availahk* history of Bengal. The Rigvedic Aryans 
wer(‘ awar(‘ of tln' existence of (wo rivers in the east, viz., 
the (langes * and the Jumna ’ which lay beyond their 
immediate surroundings in the Punjab and the north-west. 
The easternmost limit of tlieir geographical horizon seems 
to have n‘ached the Gaya district, the land of the Klkatas,Mvhert" 
ruled, iJolKuIy knows when, King Pramaganda, the Naichaj^ftkha. 


* The Geograpliy of British Indis. published by the NstioDa) Bociety*B iVpoei- 

e.fj, Westminster OBSW): lOOT. VII, pp. 193 ia'>: PURL 11931), pp. 1-2. 

* 1001.. VU,p. 198. 

3 RV. N. 76. 53: RV. V. 52.187 ; Vn. Is. 19 ; X. 76.5. 

< RV. Ill, 58. 14. 

* If Monifomery Msrtin is to be belirvrd Shuhabad was known by tho nsine 
KiksU only • hundred years apo. Sec his * Hislory, Antiquilua. Topography and 

Sintiftics of Eoetern India (1838, Vol. I, p. 40ti). The region, be wye, ertending 
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In view of the evidence furnished by tradition and later 
literary sources, it may be assumed with a fair degree of 
certainty that Kikata represented at least a part of Magadha. 
The Rigvedic hymn referred to above thus betrays a knowledge 
of some monarchical form of government which prevailed in this 
eastern country apparently before it had been brought under the 
sway of the conquering Aryans. Hillebrandt’s theory that the 
passage alludes to a raid against the Kikatas, planned by the 
Eigvedic Aryans, has not received general acceptance. It was 
in tlie later Samhita jieriod, which synchronised with the com- 
pilation of the earliest Brahmanas, that the Aryans were abk* to 
extend their influence into regions hitherto unexplored or vaguely 
known. Tliey established vigorous settlements on the Varanavall 
and much farther to tlje east. As the Kiintis and the Vita- 
havyas, who are found connected with Malwa in the age of the 
Mahabharata, busied ihemselvas in disseminating Aryan culture 
in Central India, so did the Bharatas and thi^ Videhas devote 
their e floi ts to its further exttmsion into the castiTii territoricK 
along the Ganges, the Jumna and the SadUnlrS (Rapti or 


from the Ckarai^udri to the Gridhrakuta ia called KikaU id the Dcewnata of the ^akU-abw. 
ma Tantra The Bengal Asiatic Society MS. of this .ork (No. 1 B 59, couple. Magadha 
with Kikata ID one passage (folio 107). Ya,ka refers to the Kika^ country as mhabiUd by 
non-Aryans: Kikata narna de6o’ naryaoivasah-Nirukta, 6, 32. Accordiog to Zimmer 
they were a non-Aiyan people associate.! with Magadha. while Weber reg.rdi them •• 
8^ud,.l,lSC; J. N. Samaddar. The Gloria, of Magadha, 
and Gay Th fi n to the western part of Bihar, 8bahab«f 

faDdfDl. He eaggeet, the local, cm of L Kn>a(as io s” dh* k*****^‘ ’ “ 

wordtipper. of the sacred banyan tree, a theory b.e I n '“'‘i* ‘•'U they were 

F. W. J.’anote, p. 894 (M), also K P rhiiii PP- 855-4. Bui Me 

('hid). The Abhidhinachintamapi („ 1«,' uae, Kik!^ 

MagadhAhvayal,). C/. ' Magadbah Kikafah , natal, ' j/,? 

P. has the following in .n additional verse (.ee Chap m' V ^ 

popyam RSjagrihsm v.-.naifa. Bb.P. tw’cc ref.. . n-e ' ** ' <’•7* POPJ* 

Dimni janaaiitab Kikatesbu bhavishyati, elm" ' ' , 

farmer verie connect, KikaJ, with Gayipradeia (Ser.l * / «>• 

B. 8,1828, pp. 681-87). ^ Amulya Vidyibhfl.hi^», Prt?tiT, 
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Gandak) respectively. The earliest undoubted reference to 
Magadlia (Western Bihar) and Anga (Bhagalpur) is to be found 
in the Atharvaveda/ where fever (takman) is wished 
away to certain peoples, viz., the Mujavants, the Artgas, the 
Magadhas. Like one sending a person’s treasure do we 
commit the fever,” says the hymn. It is evidemt that the 
Magadhas and the Ahgas were treated as enemies by the Vedic 
Aryans at the time of the composition of tins hymn. Living in 
the outlying parts of the Aryan world they seem to have with- 
sto(»d for some (ime the dominalion of the Vedic culture and 
civilisation The Aryan attitude* to these tribes is, again, illus> 
(rated in (Ik* Vajurveda- where in a list of victims at the Piirusha 
sacriti(‘e mention is made of the M-igadha who is to be dedicated to 
Ati-krushta. The \h‘ritya Hook in the Atharvaveda se(*ms to be 
connected in a mysierioiis way with the region and the people of 
Magadlia. I'la* connection of tin* Magadha with the AVatya is 
a|)parent in the Atharvaveda, where the former is represented as 
his Mitra, Mantra, laughter and thunder.^ In the Srauta Sutras^ 
the initiated \ ratya has to give away the dress formerly used by 
him to a ' Bnihmabnndhu of the Magadha-desa. It apiicars quite 
probable that Magadha was an im[K)rtant stronghold of the 
Vriityas. Attempts have k‘en made by several scholars at a correct 
interpretation ol the \ ratya rites/ resulting in a controversy 
marked by opjKJsing theories and arguments. All agree, however, 


J V. 22. 14, Pirtt H»if, p. 201 

* Vaj. Sam. XXX, 6. 22, wbefa Mlgadbam ■»Magadbade4ajaiD aooordiog to 
Mahldhara’i commentary. See Weber’s edition, p. 841. 

• Ved, Ind., Vol. II, pp 116, 342-44 ; Av. XV. 2. 1*4. 

^ L98. Vm, 6 , 28; Migadbe-deilyllja ; aparo brovate magedho de4a eti iaimio ja 
utpannot^ sot^. Com., p. 686. K88. XXII, 4. 22 ; com. on TMB., 17.1.16. 

‘ For deiaila oonoerning these ri.ai eee LSU., VIII, 6, 1-80; TMB., Cliap. XVII. 2; 
KB8., XXII. 4, 1*28; 888. XIV. 69, 1-2 ; 73.1 ; B88,, 18. 24. 26. For a critical etudj see Hille 
brandt, Ritual., pp. 189 140; Weber, Ind. 8lud., X. 101, H8L., p. 112 and notes; Calond, 
bBB, p. 21 ; Whitney and Lanmau, pp. 789-770 ; Hauer, Der Vratya, Stuttgart, 1927; 
Wintemiti, HIL.,I,pp. 154, 191, 80 Cd; JIIA8, 1980, p. 462; N. Ghoeh, ILC., Sections 
ILVl, 1934. Other relerenoea in note 1 and next page. 
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that the original purpose of tills sacrifice was to enable its per- 
former to secure an admission to the Aedic circle. Although the 
habits and customs of tlie Vnifcyas essentially diftered from those 
of the Vedic Aryans it lias been maintained by some that they 
were originally Aryans^ of a nomadic oi primili\c type latei ad 
mitted to the cultured Vedic society. The outfit^ of a Vratya 
grihapati (householder), which seems to have been a local form of 
dress, consisted of a turban (ushpisham tiryahnaddlia) and a black 
garment (krishnasamvasa) and he used to be e(]uipped with certain 
weapons, including a goad (pratoda) and a kind of bow (jjahrodo). 
The vipatha of the Watya was a (diariot of the easterners 
(prachyaratha). ' The Vratyas did not concern themselves with trade 
or agriculture,* but they knew the use ol silver tokims oi‘ ornaiiK'nts 
(nishka). ’ There are passages which may be interpreted to mean 
that their laa^■ ^^■as different from that nf the A edic A ryans (adandyahi 
dandena glinantas cliaianti) and their speech characti'i'ised by 
peculiarities which marked it out from the Aryan language 
(a-dur-ukta-vakyarii dui-nktam tihur).^ Thus all the available 
evidence seems to point to the conclusion that the A ratyas were 
originally distributed over a widt' terj’itory (in the east) outside 
the pale of the Vedic society, mythology ami rituals to whose 
influence they ultimately succumbed. 

^ H. P. Sabtri’s Annual Address to tbc ASB., la2 ^ d. imd I’roc. ASP>. (N. 8.) 
XVIT, 1921, pp. xxii ; Keith, JBAS., 1919, pp. 1.VJ.J60 ; Bloomfudd, AtUrvaveda, 
pp. tM., 95n ; K. P. Cliattopadhyaya in Col. Uev., May, 1924, pp. 287-292, tries to prove that 
the Vratyas were Aryan nomads from Central Asia, who entered India between 2000 B. C. 
and 1500 B. C. For Winteruitz’H observations on )iis theory, see lllL, I, p. 30Gri. 
Rajaram R. Bh i^avat regards the Vratyas as non-Aryans in JBBHAS., XTX, p. 361, 

* TMB., XVIT, 1. 14; LSS, VTII. 0, 7, 13. According to J. CharfH-ntier (V. O. J,, 

XXV, 355-C8, XXIII, p. inifT.) the Vratya jg Budra-Siva with the Sivaite at<.ratic as his 
human counterpart- But see A. B. Keith, -UiAS., 1913, pp. 155 0<i. also JBBU8 , 
Vol. XIX, pp. 357-G4 ; JASB., 192.7 (S. 8 ). pp. 151 165. Vritya m the ManusarhhiU 
(X. 20) means an uniujtiated man (Savitripaiita). According to the same autboriiy the 
Lichchhavis, the Jhallas and the Mallas were descendants of Rujanya Vratyas (X. 23). 

3 LS8., VIII. C.9.^ 

* TMB., XVII. 1. 2. 5 Lss,^ VIII. G. 17. 

PB., XVII. 4; TMB , XVII. 1. 9; JRAS., 1913, p. 1.79, A different explaoaiion 
is given in CaJ. Rev., May, 1924, p. 289. 
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Tlie {?atapatlia Bralimana tells us the story of how the 
banner of Aryan culture was first carried across the Sadrmira, 
the river wliicl] divided Kosaln (Oiidh) from Videha 
(Tirhut)d It had never l)ecn crossed l)y the Brahmins till 
Mathava Videgha, a('companied hy his priest Gotarna Rahti^aBa, 
pioneered in a raoveiiient which led to a L^reat expansion of 
Aryan cnluire. Brahmin s'dtlemenls soon sprang ii[) into exist- 
ence to the east of the Sadvnira, wlieia* a d(‘rinite inilM'ovi'ment 
in the m.iterial conditions of lih* look pla(*e with the advent of 
the Aryan colonisers. “ hh-oni a very nncnitivated ” and '' very- 
marshy land,” Videha, which had not lu'en previously “tasted hv 
Agni Vai’^vanara,” hecame soon converted into a (piit(‘ hahitahh' 
region. During this period th<* Aryans must have also takc'ii steps 
towards strengthening their intimacy with Ahga first nii'ntioned 
in the Atharvaveda. A vigorous (uitpo'^t of Aryan settka's was 
certainly in existence in this territory during the age of the 
.\itareya Brahinana ’ which refers tn thi' anointing of Aiiga 
\'airochana accfirding to the MalidhliisiH h'l rite hy India I'daniva 
Atn‘ya, w hich is said to have culminated in the (‘stahlishment (d' 
his universal soV(‘reignty. “ Auga wtmt round the earth com- 
pletely, conquering on every side, and olh'rcd the horse in sacri- 
lice.” Idle progress of ArViin missitmaries and coiupierors in the 
eastern couiitri(‘s was later c(msidi‘rahly lacililatcd hy the elleciive 
liold th(‘y had already secured on Anga. In llie whole range of 
the Vedic literatuia' including the Brahmaoas no work is found to 
contain any reference to Bengal with the singk* (‘Xception of tlie 
Aitareya Brahmapa,'^ where the Pupijras are nientioned for 
the first time, ddie Pundras are known to haW' played a siginli- 
cant part in the sul>se(pient history of Bi ngal It cannot, how- 
ever, he definitely asserted that the Pupdras occupied during this 
l)eriod the same ri'gion with which they are found asst)ciated 

‘ 8. B. 1. 4 1. to. 14*17; SUE.. Vol. XTI, p. 101.nl;a. Muir. ST.. V-L TI, 
pp. 403*403. 

5 A. n. (VTir 3i), p. 387. 

5 VIT. 17.|3. p. 807. 
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in later times. In the Aitareya Brahmana they form a distinct 
group with the Andliras, tl)c Sabaras, the Pulindaa and the 
Mutibas, and their position is no better tlian that of Dasyns or 
outcasts, living in large numbers beyond the borders (Udantyah). 
They arc described as the offspring of Vi^vamitra’s fifty sons, who 
were degraded in consequence of a curse uttered by their father for 
their refusal to recognise his adoption of Sunahsepa as his eldest 
son. The home and the origin of the Pupdras were thus 
regarded with contem])t. A later Vedic work, the Aitareya 
Aranyaka, in a passage ‘ which is lial)!c to different interpre- 
tations is generally supposed to contain the earliest reference 
totheVangas. These have l)een grouped with the Vagadlias 
or Avagadhas and jointly mentioned with the Vayasas and 
the Cherapadas (cf. the Cheros now living in some districts of the 
I nited Provinces, Rihar A Orissa).^ It may he mentioned 
here that the Vedic tradition relating to the origin of the 
Pundras, as found in the Aitareya Brahmana, is at variance with 
the story contained in the Piiranas, which traces the descent of 
the five eponymous tribes, viz., the Ahgas, \ angas, Sulmias, 
Pundras and Kalingas, to the live sons of llishi Dlrghatanias 
by Sudeshna, the wife of king B.ili/’ They were known as 
Baleya Kshatriyas, as they were adopted by the king as his own 
sons. While the Vedic literature brands the Pundras as Basyiis 
(barbarians), the Purapas regard tlu iu as well as the four other 
tribes of avowedly the same origin to be Kshatriyas. The. AAgas, 


> A. A., n, 1. 1, p. 20(1. 

« Vedic Ctiera5 = modern Cheros = Kertlas (wdled in Malabar)? Cf. Keralsputla 
referred loin ttock-edict 11 ot Aanka, On th.s equaioo is based the assumption that 
the Kerala iown. Yayati nagara, rnenlioneJ bj Dlu.ji in his Pavan.. data II2th .entorj), waa 
a settlement of this tribe. See D. R. Bhandarkar, Atoka, 4t, n 3. For referenwi in 
the Pasana-dfita, see 8S1\ Series No 1.3, Intro , p. Test, p 9. VV. 10, 26 , JABB., 
(N. 8,), 1905, p, 41, Yayiti-naeara. modern Birtka (from Vin.taorral! a am.ll (own in (be 
Sonpnr Slate, 16 miles north of its present capilal. See D. C. Maiumdar, Ep. Ind., IX 

p. 189; Rai Bahadur Hiralal, DLICI., pp, 9311. ; Uaipur DO., Vol A, p 41 BilMoor DO 
Vol, A,p. 31. 1 . r- •. 

’ F. B. Pargiter, ATHT., p. 168. 
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whose mention is the earliest among these tribes in the Vedic 
literature, have their founder described as the first-born of the 
sons of Bali in some places of the Puranic literature.^ The 
Vahgas and the Pundras came to be known to the Vedic Aryans 
in the latter t)art ol their history. To the list of these early 
tribes some are inclined to add the name of the Bagdis, 
supposed to be of ancient origin, who are regarded as re- 
l)resentatives of the Vagadhas mentionial in the Aitareya 
Arauyaka along with the Vafigas.“ This is highly problematic 
and needs lurtluT investigation. 

No detinite inlormalion is available regarding the early 
history or geogra|)hy o) Ihaigal previous to its contact with the 
\ edic Aryans, and the dat a that can lae collected from their 
literature an' manifestly not siillicient to enable us to form 
any clear idea on the matter. Were the early inhabitants ol 
13engal intimately cijiiiiected with the ^ ratyas or t he Kikahis, 
pi'oph’ with whom the \ ede* Aryans cam * into contact in Eastern 
fiidia, poss(*s<tng charactensties dilTerent Irom their own ? 
We know little that can be said {h'linite about the racial affinities 
of the people who belonged to this land in.the diiu past of its 
history. If they came from outside, where was their original 
home ? How did they face the Aryan invaders ? Such problems 
cannot be solvial with any degree of precision until further light 
on the subject is forthcoming. Pargiter, a critical student of 
Puranic tradition, suggesi(*d that the five tribes of the Vaiigas, 
IhincJras, Atigas, etc , enteretl India by the sea, first settled along the 
norlheim coast o( ih(‘ Bay of Ikmgal, gradually extended their 
power and influence inwards up the ( binges valley and thus look 
[Hissession of the territory running from Auga in the north to the 
sea-(‘oast in th(‘ south. In Bengal they spread themselves in the 
course of time over a wide and compact ' wedgC’shaped area,’ 

• Pulr&u ulpiaij*lnift*n psArlm-varf’iiji-karAn bliuvi I prallmmnto , 

Chap, 31, p, 58, vv. lOS-l 85 : . iycahthat^ pulro vya’iTata 1 A5ga8-tnlha 

KaiiAjiaA cha ..MF.. Chap. 48. p ‘»8; v. 77. 

* Fratial, Vcl. 21, Pi. T. p. 

2 
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bordered by the sea. These tribes and tlie Aryans, belonging to 
different ethnic and ciiltnral types, met in the neighbonr- 
hood of AUga (i.c., in xMagadha and Videha), exchanged their 
ideas and gradually settled do^n as a united people, the 
product of a continuous process of subtle lusion.^ But this account 
is principally based on the inference drawn from the Bauranika 
legend that the five eastern tribes composed a homogeneous ethnic 
group. The story does not throw any light on the origins of their 
race or culture. Moreover, the theory that thes(‘ tribes entertd 
India by the sea is a mere guess. The ^edic Aryan as a loimative 
element in the population of Bengal can at the most be regarded 
as a doubtful factor. Sir Herbert Kisleyr who was the first scholar 
to make a systematic study of the coinulicatial ethnology 
of Bengal from a scientific standpoint, came to llit' conclusion, 
after a critical examination of tlu‘ h(‘ad-lorms of the various 
groups of people in the province, that th{‘ two important 
races which had primarily participattal in a process of inter- 
mingling in Bengal were the Mongolian and tlu' Dravidiaii, and 
that the nose-form might, in th(' case of tin* J^engal Brahmins, 

‘ be due to the remote strain ol Indo-Aryan ancestry to which 
traditions bear witness.’ His Mongolo-1 )ravidian type* occu- 
pies the delta of the (ranges and its tril)Utarics from tin* confines 
of Bihar to the Bay of Bengal, wliile the Aryo-Dravidian or 
Hindustani type extends to the southern extremity of Bihar, 

‘ from which point onwards it melts into the Mongolo-Dra vidian 
type of Bengal proper.’ The theory set forth in a scientific 
form thus boldly disposes of tin* popular view wliich supports 
much careless and loose talk alK)ut Jlcngal’s claims to 
'Aryan ancestry.’ Among liis critics, Mr. H. ]\ Chanda, 
observes that the !)rachyc(‘phalic type ” met witli in the province 

» PargiUr, op.cit., p. 293; .T.H.A.P., 1908, pp. 851-8^; J.A.S.B., 1897, LXVI. 
Part I, p. 85. 

* The People of India, ed. by W. Crooke, I 91 i 5 , pp. 40 - 41 . 

^ Indo-Aryan Races, I’ert I, p, 75; ic. P, Chanda, * Alpine Btrain to thd 
opie '-^Nature, Feb., 22, 1017. 
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snows the Bengali race to be allied to the round-headed 
Aryans, the Balucli and the Pathans, who live beyond the 
Indus. By the time the Vedic Aryans had made a considerable 
advance towards the eastern countries, a section of this people, 
belonging to the Homo Alpinus typo must have entered India 
and proceeded through the tableland of Central India to the 
Lower (iangetic plain, where they permanently settled. Recent 
ethnographic speculations also are distinctly opposed to Risley’s 
Mongolo-Dravidian theory as an explanation of the physical 
characteristics of the population of Bengal. The view is 
gradually gaining strength that the origin of the true 
Bengali type is not to be sought among the Rajbansi Maghs of 
Cliittagong, the Mals of Bankura and Midnaporc, and the Kocdies 
of dalpaiguri and Rangpur. These tribes which do not represent 
the Bengali type* proper nay be either Mongoloid or proto- 
Austrakud in origin. It has been asserted lliat miscegenation 
between these races cannot (‘X|)lain the brachycephaly which is 
present among the higher castes in l^engal, constituting a 
vital problem (d her etbnogra|)hy. This distinctive ty|X' of 
brach\eephaly is supposed to bring l^engal into an iitti- 
mate racial comieetion with \V(‘si(Mn India where similar 
features are preserved among th(‘ < Itijratis, Marathis, Kanarese 
and the Coorgs. Rislev’s classification is held defective 
liecause it failed “to diagnose accurately the origin of brachy- 
cephaly in West(Tn India and its extension... to Bengal.” 
Anthro[Himetric data already collirted sinun to disclose some affi- 
nities betweiui thcNfignr lh*ahmins ol riujarat and the Kayastbas 
of Bengal, suggesting a common origin of their brachycephaly. 
The theory of an Alpine infiltration into the province, which was 
offen*d by djanda in opposition to the Mongolo-Dravidian 
standpoint ol Risley, is now consideriMl hy many to lx the most 
suitable hypothesis to meet the rt^quirernents of the situation. As 

‘ JHAI,, I9ia, pp. 407.138 ; A. C. lUJdon. Ttc U«ce< of Mtn (11194), p. 27. 

* For • critki«ra of Chaodi't vkjw, tec 8. K. Cb^ttorjoe, HODBL., Vi. I, p. 3'J ; 
Nitare B&Mi tod Wool, Nov. 23, 1916. 
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to the time ^vhen the brachycephals of the Alpine slock possibly 
appeared in Bengal, Chanda’s conclusion that they Mere preceded 
by the Indo-Aryans has not been generally accepted. But the 
view that the brachycephalic element was introduced in a pre- 
historic epoch is maintained by such reputed anthropologists as 
Giuffrida-Euggeri, Dixon and Hutton. It is to be noted that the 
craniologica] evidtuice ironi Molu'njo-daro, iihich is substantially 
supported by sculptural ri'lics unearthed at the site, has bi ought 
to light the existence in Sind of i'oiir divergent racial types 
including the Alpine during a period which, according to certain 
calculations, ended about -2750 B.C. Although the discovery of 
these human remains does not ipso f(icti> prove the presence of 
the brachycephals in Sind during the Mohenjo-daro epoch, the 
probability of their having already appeared in that remote 
period cannot be altogether denied. Thus this new evidence has 
added further strength to the view that the brachycephalic 
element of the type already defined was introduced into this 
country before the advent of the .Aryans. It is not improbable 
that the broad-headed Alpine race pi-ocecding through the North- 
Western frontier of India at first de|)osited cdiisiderable settle- 
ments along the Western coast, from (iujarat to Coorg. At a 
later period large numbers of these imniigrniit> penetrated to the 
south through a western I'oute, while otlici> iid\aiiced through 
the Central Indian I’lateau where brachyeephaly has been traced 
at Kewa to the Gangetic valley where the greatest degree of its 
influence was felt in the di llaic portion ol Bengal, This broad- 
headed element which has been coniKeiid with the Alpine stock 
begins to manifest itseli Irom Bihiir in the east and reveals its 
ma.ximum strength in Bengal. TIk' Alpine movement towards 
the east may have been due to, atid ticceleraled iiy, the pressure 
of Aryan settlers in India. Thus according to lluttoii the 
Alpine stock may ha\e “ entered the Indus valley during or 
after the Mohenjo-daro period but it was at a later date that 
the Irrachycephals were “ pushed outwards by the A’edic Aryans 
carrying the round-hfeaded element eastwards to Bengal down the 
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Ganges valley where the I^engali element in the delta seems 
very definitely inlrnsive forming a wedge between Orissa and 
Assam.” Such Aryan influence as can he traced in the culture 
()l Hi'ngal, specially its language, does not (l(‘p(‘nd for its 
explanation on an inevitahie theory of racial admixture. Race 
and Speech,” says Dr. Eickstedt, do not coincide' in the' least in 
India.” ' Tlu' Aryan speech may have been carried through 
various channels of communication and civilising agencie's to 
the' pro\inc(' e)l lle'iigal Irom Bihar which was one e)l the 
outer coiintrii's ol the !\ridian(l, where, aerording to Iloernic and 
Gi’it rson,* the e-arlier .Aryan iiiuiiigrants into India were forced 
to retivat l)y the pre'ssure' of a se'cond incoming horele. It is 
inte'ivsting to ohservi' that a long pe-riod of time elapsed before 
Bengal came to be regarde'd as a part ol the Aryandoni liy the 
Hrahiiianical writers oj the \edic schools. The term “Aryavarta,” 
which was introduced to indicate the sphci-e of Aryan influence, 
had I gengraphical as w’cll as a cultural significance. The geo- 
graphical boundaries of .\ryavarta changi'd with th(' acci'ssion 
of new territories to an area which had originally bei'n the 
stronghold <if Aryan culture in lh(‘ cours(' of its expansion in 
dillcrent directions. l’'rom abmit the >eventh c('ntury before 
th(' birth of Christ the tt'rniories in Hastern India began to 
manifest the stirrings of a lu'W lib'. Tliere is no doubt that 
the Aryans had by this time succeeded in I'stablishing their 
influenci' on a soinewdiat firm basis at important stations in 
the (langetic valley. A great sk'p forward in tht‘ task of 
Aryanising Eastern India was taken by the institution of the 
Vrdhjastomas, which led to the (‘onversion of strangers to the 

' Baron Von Eickatedt. The Mysore Tribes and CMles, 1934, Vol. T, Chap I, p. 28; 
Census Report, Vol. 1 (I933I, pp. 441*454 ; Moben’o-Daro. Vol. I, Chap. VIIT, pp. 102ff. ; 
Tnd. Ant., 1911, pp. 6-33 ; 19:42, pp. 41 ff. : Roland B. Dixon, The Racial History of 
Man, pp. 2<Vr67 ; B. B. Ouha, The Racial Origins of the Bengali, Acharya Ray Com. Vol., 
1932, pp, 174-178 ; tljuffrifla-Ruggeri, The Fin»t Outlines of a Syilem at ic Anthropology of 
Aaia 11921), pp. 43-60. For a criticism of the vitwi discusaed abote, see B. Datta, Races 
‘ t India in JDL., X.KVT, pp. 1-84, specially pp 21-22. 

* A. R Hoernie and H. A. Stark, History of India, 1905, CaUacJv-Onsaa Miasiooary 
i'reai p. 11; Grierson, Bulletin of the Bebool of Oneuul Studies, Vol. 1, No. 3, pp. 52-55. 
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Vcdic system. Anga had been transformed into an active centre 
for the propagation of Veclie faith, and a remarkable school of 
philosophical speculations, affiliated to the Vedie thought, derived 
its main inspiration from the royal house of Mithila in \ ideha 
(=Tirhut) . The rise of the heterodox systems of Buddha and Maha- 
vlra towards the end of the bth century B.C. and the foundation of 
the first historical empire about two hundred years later changed the 
trend of affairs in a way that easily gave a predominant position to 
Bihar and the adjoining lands in the shaping of India’s destiny for 
many centuries to come. The writers of the Vedie schools had to 
revise their opinions and gradually widen their original con- 
ception of “ Aryavarta.” The Vedie authors in thc' later Saihhita 
and the Brahma na period seem to have been conscious of the 
necessity of a plan of geographical division of the country, 
based on directions. The divisions contemplated under this 
scheme, and already foreshadowed in the Atharva-Veda ' 
were (1) the DhTina-nmlhnaiua-praiishtha di^, (2) the Prichl 
dii, (3) the Udivhl dis, (4) the Dahshina dU, and (5) the 
PrriUchl diL'- Of these divisions we are more concerned with 
the first and the second, which have a close bearing on the 
evolution of the geographical and cultural import, underlying the 
term “ Aryavarta,” which came into latei use. It is to be 
noted, however, that in the Vedie literature it.sidf these different 
divisions have not been indicated with any amount of precision and 
clearness. The expression “ Dhrura-dis ” means a caldinal 
point and in the Vedie terminology “denotes the ground under 
one’s feet.” The Aitareya Brahmana ’ placres the territoric^s of the 
Kurus, Panchalas, Vasas and the I sTnaras^ in the Madhyatna- 
Pratishthd dU. If the A'asas are to he regardc'd as identical with 
the Vatsas of Kautoibi(Kosam near Allahabad) and the l.'^inaras 
assigned to Usinaragiri, which according totheKathasaritRftgara,'' 

1 XIX, 17, 19. ’ H. C. R»y Cbtodhurj, CB , 0«t.. 193«. pi). 188-9. 

» A.B., VIII, 14, 3. * Cf. PipiDi, II. 4 , 20; IV. 2, HR. 

6 Ijtrabaks I, Taraiiga 3, vv. 4-5; Wilaon’a ed. of the Meghtd&U, CalcatU, 181S, 
V. 62, p. 69. 
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was situated near Kankhal (Kanakhala), close to Hardwar 
{HaridvSra)\ where the Ganges descends into the plain of Hindus- 
tan, it will appear that Madhyadesa, as defined in the 
Mfinava DharmaSastra, a work compiled in its present form in 
the second century B.C., was limited by the Himalayas in the 
north, the Vindhyas in the south, Vina^ana (i.e., where the River 
‘ Sarasvdtl ’ disappears in the Rajpiitana desert) in the wes(, and 
‘Prayaga’ in the east. Manirs Madhyndes i practic illy corresponds 
to the Ary&varta of the Dharmasutras. B:iudha}ana and 
Vasislitha,^ for instance, state that Aryavarta ” lies to the 
east of VinaSana,''* south of the Himalayas, north of the 
Paripatra or Pariyatra, i.c., th(‘ \Vi‘stern Vindliyas in the 
south, and to the W(‘st of Kalakavana- Scholars have generally 
taken lullakavana to be tin* ancient name of the extensive 
forest in the cast, which Rama entered, having crossed the 
Ganges ‘ at Sringaverapurii, idi'nlified by Cunningham with the 
modern town Singror" or Singer, about twenty-two mik‘s north- 
west of Allahabad. Rama and his party are said to have reached 
‘ Prayaga ’ (Prayagam abbitahf having journeyed through the 
forest tor a day. The fort'st was extensive and almost impene- 
trable (stimah(i(l-ranam)J Prayag was situated in the midst of 
this forest and was shut olT from all contact with the civilised world. 
The eastern front of the Mudhyadesa was thus in the neighlxiur- 
hood of Prayag. There is another view which places the Kalaka- 
vana in Biiiar.^ But tliis theory sterns to lx‘ untenable for two 
reasons. First, the altitude of the Dharmasutras was far from 
accommcKlating to the eastern peoples, the Magadhas, the 

* CA8R., If, 4 On.; 9621, For other reffieoces bcc 8t. Pet. D>ct , Vol. II, p, 1, 

* Dir^ui xT AdarAin* in BDS (MGOS), p. 11 n. ; Adar^a in VDS. iKiibrcr), p. 1, and in 

1.476. 

* BDS. (1,1. VDS. (l.S). 

* Gonviio. lliiD., Vol. II, AjO(ihy4 K,, XLIX, d, 7, 18; LII, 7*28: 2f>. 

» CASH., XI, p. 62; XXI, p. 11. 

* Ayodhyl K. (LIV. 1-8). 

’ Ayodh/i K., XCIl. 18; XCVIU. 14. C/. the hit of Tlrthw in the VWParva 
• I the MbhL. LXXXV, 1876*1885, J.R,A,8. 1894, pp. 941*2. 

B. C. Mijumdtr. HBL., p. 82: 8.B.K., Vol. XIV, p. 2, n. 8. 
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Angas and the Pundras, etc. It is iinprohable that they should 
include part of Magadhu in an area stiactly liniitcal hy cultural 
and racial considerations. Secondly, as Hultzsch ^ points out, the 
reading '' pratuak Kdlakavanaf to be found in the published 
texts of Baudhayana, Vas'ishtha and the Maliabluishya of 
Patahjali ‘ may be a clerieal mistake for praiipik KmikhaJai or 
KfimkhkhaJat, which he came across in two (irantha manuscripts, 
re the latter ivading is the correct one, tiu' ('astern limit of 
Aryavarta lay along the south-east course of tlie Ganges Irom 
Hardwar ‘past Kanauj and as far as Allahabad.’ In 
any event Bengal was outside the limits of the Aryavarta, 
approved by the authors of the Dharmasuiras, and of th(' 
Mi'idle Country or Aladhyadesa, as detined in the Manava 
Dhaimasastra. It may, however, bt* observi'd in this connec- 
tion that in the age of the Dharmasutras theia' wcr(' dillereiices of 
opinion regarding the boundaries of “ .\rya\arta' ’ cncii amongst 
the writers of the Brahmanical schools. According to one view the 
name Aryavarta ” was to be applied only to thi' tiangt'tic duab 
{Gjugd-Yamunayor-anlaram). i.c., the region round ab ait Kanauj, ' 
w'liile some proposed to put its (‘astern limit in tla* rt'gion wla're 
tlie sun rises, as far as the black antelope wanders.* 

Manu draws a clear distinction betwi'cn Madhyadesa and 
Aryavarta. His code gave an extended geograpbical iiH‘aning to the 
term “Aryavarta’ ’ so that it was to be n‘gard(‘d as co-ex((‘nsive 
with the whole of India north of the Vindhyas, bounded by the 
Arabian Sea in the wi'st and the Bay of Bengal in the east. 
On the other hand Madhvadi'Ha,* according to thi' Manava 
Dharmasastra, denoted the same region w hich in the legal liratises 


> Ind. A!it , Vol. XXXIV, 1;K)5, p, I7j. 

2 Mahabhii. on I’anini, H. 4, li». 

^ H. H. Wilson, V.P. Vol. TV, p. GT, note I ; Sachau. Alberuni, Vol. T pp. 17:1, 
198; V.D.S. (1, 12) ; B.D.S. (1. 1.2,6). 

^ V.D.S., 1, 15 ; B.D.S, 1, 1, 28, a vcrti^ aHcribe<) to ihe Hhulinvina (a whool of tli‘‘ 
Samaveding) ; Max Muller, H.B.L., pp. 193, 3G1 ; S.B.K., XIV, 3. 

« M.D.S., ii, 21. 

* Ibid, ii, 2(), 
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of Vasishtha and BauJhayana is called iryavarta or the land 
of the Aryas. Mann’s definition of Aryavarta was adopted by 
later writers. In tlie lexicon Amarakosha ^ the same northern and 
southern boun daries of Aryavarta are given, while its limits in 
the other two directions seem also to be implied as identical. 
Rajasekhara,^ who fioiirished c. 900 A.D., explained “Aryavarta” as 
composed of the territori(‘s in which approved practices connected 
with the systems of the four castes and the fourasramas prevailed 
{Tasmirh§ - chatunmruyam chalur • diramyam - cha tanmulas-^cha 
sad-dchdrah. His conception of the geograj)hical limits of the 
Arvavaria is identical with lhatto he noticed in the Manava Dharma- 
Sastra. It extiaids from tin* Himalayas to the Vindhyas and from 
till' western to the eastern stvi. l^nr the sake of convenience he 
divides Northern India into live dilferent parts. It is the Purva- 
desa of Rajavkhara, which comiirises the territories of Ahga, 
Kalihga, Ncpala, Kosala, Tosala, 1 tkala, Magadha, Videba, 
Piindra, Pragjyotisha (Assam), Tiimali|)taka, Malada, Mallavar- 
taka, Suhma (W. Bimgal) and Jh’ahmottaia. Tht' rivers of the 
Ptirvadesa, specitically numtiom'd, are the ftona, Laiihitva, Gahga, 
Karatoya and the Ivaptsa. The western limit of the Purvadesa is 
put in the neighlKiurljiKKl of Benares T/’a/ra Vdrdnasydh piiratah 
punadf.iah). l^arlicr than lUjasekhara, Varahamihira,’ the 
astronomer, who lived in the sixth century A.D., dis- 
tributed lh(’ territories of India on a dilferent basis. He used 
th(‘ term “ Madhyadi'Sa in his scheme of classification, but no- 
where did he make any endeavour to deline it. It is, however, 
reasonabk' to infer that Ins ^^adhyadesa included Ayodhya ( = Oudh 
in the liniU’d Provinc(‘s), which appt'ars to have been its eastern 
limit. It will be seen in a subsnjuenl section that Varahamihira 

• AryivAri»t^ pupj»bhOniir'iu»dbytifa VmJhyj4-niinagayi»ti, Bib. Ind., 1912, p. 74 ; 
NimaliAKlouAiiiOi, T89., Pt. 11. p. ft; cf. V.D.8., 19. 

* K.M., Q.O.8., No. 1. p. 93 ; intro., pp. xxiv<ixTi. 

® VarAbtaiibira iociudei m bis MadbyaJetia Biketa on tbo east, the Maru country on 
the west (Ind. Ant., XXIl, pp. 16S-170I. M P. also places S&keta in the MadbyadeAa, see 
' P., op. cif., V'ol. IV, p. 168 n. : tasy^aishi madhyade4e bi Ayodbya nagari sabba. 

8 
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located the different divisions of Bengal in the east and south- 
east respectively. The peoples of Eastern India usi'd to be called 
Prachyas in the age of the Bi-almianas. We have already refer- 
red to the fivefold division of the country, which the Aryans 
adopted during that period. It is (juite probable, as Oldenberg' 
suggests, that in certain passages of the Brahniapas, the Prach- 
yas meant the Kasis, Kosalas, Yidehas and the Magadhas. I radi- 
tion shows that their position was liy no means insignificant as 
they are found coupled with the Panchalas in the Samhito- 
panishad^ which, though called a Brahinana, is not really so. But 
Mith the growth and advance of geographical knowledge, territo- 
ries lying further to the east of Magadha must have gradually 
come under the mciining of this term. It has been frequently 
used in the Mahabhanita ' and tlie Puriinas to denote, in a general 
way, all the nations of Eastern India. We may perhaps recognise 
in the Greek and Latin PrasU an attempt to ajiproximate to the 
Sanskrit ‘ PrSchya.’ The fact that certain countries have Urn 
definitely mentioned in Indian literature as situated in the east has 
Iteen of great helj) in settling their modern identifications. 

The Madhyadesa of the Buddhist wiiier^ differed, at any rale 
so far as its eastern limit was concerned, from the Middle Country, 
ns understood in the Brahrnanical literature.' In the eiirlv Bud- 
dhist text, the Vinaya Pitaka, Buddha is staled to havt* definc’d 
the Mdjjhiinddcsd as bounded on the north bv Mount I siraddbaja 

‘ Boddhs, p. 393, D ; Ved. Ind., Vi,l. 11, p. 4fl. 

’ Weber, Hill., p, 91, n. 25. (Sarratri, rriclijo PWrliUnhn).., 

’ V, S6I0, 6«55 ; VI, 089, 2111, 25S1 ; VIII, 883, 8e* J.B.A.8.. 1908, 

pp. 310 9. In V, 5610, 565.5, und VI, fiSO !,bMe names of the lliree other etrdioal territorisl 
divieions .re given, i.r „ Pratiibp, Caiohy, and mk.hipaty.. In th« Iut-D»ined v.rw 
H leemi to be implied tl.st the PrJchyaa meant a combin.tion of Om AAgu, TbAg.i, 
Pupdraa, Magadhne and Tamraliptakas. 

< The oldest paaeag. in the Buddhist lit-r.ture where thi« ilefinition i. given i. in the 
fifth Khandaka, the Chainraakkh.ndaka of the Vin.j. See Oldenberg Vol I The Main 
vagge, p 197, V, 18,12 ; S.B E., XVII, pp. 89-89, al«, P.u.bWt, JiUka, 1.49; Rbr. Davids, 
Bnddbiat India, p. 201 ; Childer.'. note, to the Khiiddaka P.lbe, p. SO; . 

1870, p. ,329, (The ouromentary on thi. work i, ..eribed to Boddbnghodtt. J.B.A.S . 

1904. p. 85) : Baldhaghoaha anominentary (Sam.fig.l.vili.inl) on tbe Dllh*. N.. Pt. I, 
p. ITS (P.T.8.). ^ 
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(Usliiaragiri), on the south by the town (nigama) Setakannika 
(situated in the territory of the Andhras), on the west the 
Brahmanical village called ThQna, on the south-east the river 
Salalavati (Sallavati) and on the east the town known asKajangala, 
beyond which lay Mahasala. The boundaries given above are more 
or less uncerlain, but Kajangala/ which marked the eastern limit 
of the Buddhist Majjhiina Desa, is (o be identified with Ka-chu-wen- 
k’i-lo, mentioned by the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen tsang* in the 
7th century A.D. This country was situated at a distance 
of about 400 li (ni'arly 70 miles) to the east of Champa 
(Hhagalpur) and is now represented by Kankjab near Rajmahal. 
The eastern limit of the Aryavarta of Baudliavana extended as far 
as Prayag <»r Kalakavann. The Majjlnma Desa of the early 
Buddhist writers, on iIh* otliiT hand, included a considerable por- 
tion ol liihar. Tli(‘ (‘a>trrn limit of this tract of coiintrv even 
extended beyond Kajangala, according to later Buddhist lite- 
rature. In the Buddhist Sanskrit DivyAvad^na,'’ a collection of 
stories put in its present form some time after the Christian 
era, while the olluT houmlaries remain identiciil, on the east is 
plac(Hl a town (in Nortli Bengal) called Pupdravardhana {Pundra- 
rardhanam nama nagiram, to the east of which again lay the 
mountain Pu^dJtkaksha, 'Fliis really marked the eastern frontier 
of the Middle Country as the region beyond this is termed 
‘praiyanla.’ [Dot.sfiinfua Sardvati (rcr, loc, Sarvdvatt and 
Savdrfirali), ndmo nagan iasydh parena ^ardvali ndma nadi,,. I 
Pakhimem Sthunopasthunakau brdhmaf^gtdmakau.,. I Vltarem 
Uslragirih... I ] To the Buddhists PuQtJravardlmna (North Bengal 
up to llie river KaratoyA in the east) remained the standard eastern 
l>oundary of Madhyadesa. This is apparent from the account of 


* KtliAgali in Vol. Ill, p. 998 ; KajaAgtli. EajftAgiU. 

K4jaAg«lik», JaAgilit in AoguUarft, Vd. V, pp, 54*56; io Ftutb5ll, JiUka IV, 

C). V. 87; Ka:a5galikl; Kajiigalan in 8utDingai^-Vil4aiDl, Pt. I, p, 178. 

* ilbyi David*, ‘'Buddbial Birlh Storiet, " p, 51, n. 9; AOI., \\ 795. 

’ Bbyi David*, J.Ii.A.P., 19(4. pp. 83 IT. ; Dit , pp. 91-99. Jllaki (III. 8ft4) iododai 
'drhi io llajjbtipa Dott. 
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Hiuen tsang, who treats of Central India as comprising thirty- 
seven different states, inchiding Piindravardhana. He lias assigned 
the rest of Bengal (Tamralipta, Saiiiatata, Karnasuvarna) to 
Eastern India. Fa-liien in tlie 4tli century took Magadha as a 
part of Madliyadc^,' wliicli shows that lie also adopted the 
current classification. 

The Jainas, from the heginning of their history, seem to 
have been free from any bias against Bengal. The Upafigas 
mark a later stage in the development of the Jaina literature, but 
the tradition embodied in them goes back, according to Weber, 
to a period ol remote anti<]uity. One ot these upftngas, 

pannai-(im (Prajnapana) bhnijaral mentions Rajagaha (Rajagriha) 
as the capital of Magadha. and devotes a section on Man, 
based on a classification of the difl'erent tribes of ancient India, 
who have been broadly divided into two distinct classes : milikkha 
(MIechchha) and iiriya (.\rya). The Aryas again are subdivided 
into nine groups the first of which is formed by the Khettariya 
comprising in the form of a gat ha names of ‘Aryan peoples’ with 
their chief cities, among whom are the Vahgas of Tauialitti and 
the Latas (Ladhas or Radhas ?) of Kodivarisa (Kotivarsha). 
If the degree of antiipiity claimed for the Prajfiapana is to 
be considered [trohable, it will apjaair that the Jainas may have 
regarded Vahga as an .\r\an land bcdore the liberal interpreta* 
tion of ‘ Aryavarta ’ in the Maiiava Dharinasastra accorded it 
a legitimate place within the limits of an area from which 
Bengal had been originally t xcluded. Before the compilation of 
this sacred text, a sutra " of the Baudh.iyana school voiced the 
sentiment of the orthodox Aryan towards Bengal and the adjoining 
territories. According to this authority it was an offence to go to 
lands of thePun^ras, Vaiigas, Kaliiigas, etc., for which expiation 

J The cities and towns of Magadha were the greaieel of all in the Middle Kiog loco of 
Fft'bien’f fime. See J. I^egge p. 7fl. 

* Weber, Sacred Literature of the Jain*, tran!i. hy Herbert Weir Smyth, Ind. 
AdL. 1691, pp. 373.376. 

* 1 . 1 . 80 . 
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was insisted upon. Whoever had any occasion to go to 
any of tljese forhiddeii territories was strictly enjoined to perforin 
tlie Punastonia or the SamtprishUia Hacrifice by way of penance, 
wh id) would wi[K‘ away the stain due to such a visit {Arattdn 
Kdraskardn Pmulrdn Sauv’irdn Vangdn Kalingdn Prdnundn Hi 
cha galrd Punasiamcna gajcia Sarvaprishthayd rd.).' Tl may 
be obsei’ved cii pussanl that in the opinion of the Baudhayana 
school the Angas and the Magadhas among others were of 
mixed origin. (.1 vnnlnijo' hga-Magadhd Surdshtrd Dahshindpalhdh \ 
Updorii -Sindliu-Saurlrd cle sanhirna-ijonaijoh \\ )* This view 
shows that th(‘ ethnic factor, in whatever light understood by 
these authors, was not lost sight of in the determination of 
the ortho, lox attitude towards the outer countries. No wonder, 
thendore, that Aryavarta originally denoted a comparatively 
limited area in a literatim' dominated by Walic traditions.^ 

’ nos, MOOLS. |). 12 ; 1 , 2, II. XIV, )*. 146 . 

* SBK.. XI\,1,2 lap. Ms. For (letBils about the Pn astoina and th< Sarva- 
ITinlitiia »(•(• rfspcciivcl)' GDS iXIX, 7, noic and 'I’aitt Sam., 11, 3, 7, i.o. In the 
I irtiiakulpa bj J inaprnblKi'.Surj (v a. lao i) Var^.'a la grouped with KUihg# aod Avanii.etc., 
U) explain some point of nomcm laturo. See nib. InJ., ed by D, H. Hhandarkar. p. 86. * 

AaHudfva laKsloia in Sri Hal ituanorama, a commentary on Hhattoji Dikahita’s 

Siddhanlakaumudi, quoteh the f(»llo\.mg atanza (vachana) without referring to its author- 
hip t— 


.\riga-\ liftga Kalihgeahu 
Sauraah^rii-MtgadbfBhu cha I 
tirtba.' Htraip vjnfk yatah 

piinah aaihakarano-arbati I! ed. by 8. Cbandriaekhara Saatrigul 

Teppakultin. Trirhinopoly, 1911, Vol. II. pp. 455-56. 

Aocordjng to tbia rule anybody viailing Ahga, Vartga, Kalirtga. etc., except on 
pilgrimage, ii required U> undergo initiation for the aecond time. Autbora of Smriti- 
Nibandhaa are equally nnfyn.piUietic towarda tome of these countries. See for example 
Deripa BhtUa. Roirili-Cbandriki (MGOLS.). SaAskirakIpiJa, 1914, pp. ‘22 23 Reaaons 
explainiog ibis altitude are offered by Ramapnaad Chanda in Indian Seamen^ Sir 
Aautosb Mookerjee HJV., Vol. Ill, Part I, pp. 107-108, Ai the aource of the ttaoza quoted 
above ia not koowo, nolbing definite can be aaid about the matter. Each period may have 
bad its apeciai reaaona for condemning certain regioiu, but it ia not quite unlikely tliat they 
were baaed oo the tradition regarding aome origiDal differeoce that existed between 
Madbyadeia and the outer ronniriea, reproduced io the Brahmanical texts in a couren* 
tional nay. 



CHAPTER 11 


The Ghouraphy or Bengal (I'Rom 'juj'. 4th Centuhv B.( . to 
THE 2nd Century A.D.) from (iRh’EK and Latin Sources 

'J'hc land of the Gangaridae— lU tiCoplea, rirera. lowna, etc. 

From ii review ol traditions mostly preserved in early Indian 
literature we may now attempt sometliing like a stock taking ol 
the ixisitive facts of geography furnished hy some Greek and 
the Latin literature of Classical Europe. The imixirtance of this 
source of information may he realised from the fact that it may 
he safelv assigned to a definite period of time, the outer limit of 
which, to put it in a round number, is 350 B.C., and the lower 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of 200 A.D. The data supplied 
are mostly based on reports gathered during Alexander’s Indian 
campaigns, on the Indika of Megasthenes, the Greek ambassador 
at the Mauryan court of Patalipiitra, fragments of which were 
incorporated into the works of later writers ; on personal observa- 
tions, as probably in the ease of the Periplus of the Erythrcan 
Sea, and finally on accounts given by traders, seamen and otherB, 
who had a first-hand experience of the Indian geography. The 
greater portion of the modern province of Bengal was known to 
the West as tlie country of the Gangaridae ‘ during the whole of 
the period referred to above. Incidental references (o the terri- 
tory of the Gangaridae are to lie found in the works of Virgil 
(Georg. III. 27f, Valerius Flaccus (Argon., VI, I, 66) and 
Curtius (IX, C, ii). In the second century A. D. Ptolemy* 
mentions it in his geographical treatise, and earlier than he, 

1 AtteraptB are sornetiineB made, with vai j doubtful aucoeai, to equate ** OeogurldM 
with Gafigarath^ra or Qangi ridha fT H.Q., Vol 111,1927, p. 729; Ptotemy, ed. hf B. 
Majumdar, p. 383. Wilford’a equation of it with Qancaradeaa (Aa. Hee., V, p. 989) bat tto 
baiii in fact. 

> McCrindle, Ptolemy, p. 172, 1S85. 
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the author of the Periplus calls it Ganges.* Regarding the geo- 
graphical position of this country, Curtius Rufus in his narrative,^ 
which is partly founded on the accounts of two important contem- 
poraries of Alexander, informs us that on the “ farther bank ” 
of the Ganges dwell two nations, the Gangaridae (Gandaridai — Dio- 
doros ; Gandaritai — Plutarch) and the Prasii (Bresioi — Diodoros ; 
Praisioi — Plutarch ; Prasioi and Prasii — Strabo, Arrian and Pliny ; 
Pharrasii — Curtius; other variants being Praiisioi, Praesidae, 
Praxiake, etc.).'* With regard to the Prasii nation, the Greeks 
during Alexander’s stay in India received valuable information 
from Phegelas (or Phegeus),* and later, from Poros,' who onlv 
confirmed his statement relating to their vast mililarv resources. 
According to Stralio, Pliny and Arrian, lla- inhabitants of Palibo- 
thra, or Paliinbrothra (which was situated at the confluence of the 
Ganges with the Erannoboas), were called Prasii. Again, Strabo 
re|K>rting .Artemidoros, s|)eaks ol the Ganges as de.seending "from 
the Emodoi mountains (Iht Himalatjas) towards the south, 
and on reaching the city Gauge* {Prayag), turns its course 
eastward to Paliboilira and the mouth by which it enters the sea 
(the Bay of Bengal). Thus the indications are perfectly clear 
that th(‘ Greeks understCKid by the Prasii territory the dominions 
of Magadha. In fact they were one of the Prachya nations known 
to Indian literature. Cunningham was disjaised to take the Greek 
Prasii as a variant of the Sanskrit form ‘‘ Palasiya or Parasiva,” 

* Th* Periplua, pp, 47, 1156. Tlw text wai compilad belw'eeD A.D. 70 and 
0 w Wilfrtd H. Brholf, D»le of the Periplua. ” J.R.A.S.. 1917, p. K30: M. N 
B4igiii hia lodoa Del i Country (a memoir chiefly on iU ancient geegraphy and hiatory, 
with three mapa, 1894, p 3H) aayi that the author 'a roy ages ’'were perform^ on Tarioua 
occaaioui*' during the period A. D. f>6-76 or 80. and that the work waa mnpletod in the laat 
quarter of tba lat oeolury A. D. 

> MeCriodte. 1TA» p. 231. 

^ If.A , pp. 291. 270, 381, 288. 810. 833, 804-0. Appendicea. Ncde*. ( V. Dd. 

4 ;ht<f.pp. 121 d.,991, 401. 

* /M. p. m 

• ilfCrindle, AlCL. tlWl i, p. 77, ihtd. p. 43, d. 8 ; Megasthi ora and Arrian, p. 906. 

^ /Wd, p. 77 n. 9, Strtioo II, T9. Oangf^Praydg (Wilford) Anupahahr on the 
Ogugfi, from Dolhi (Orouhordh 
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a man of Palasa or Parasa.^ But its restoration to the Sanskrit 
‘ Prachya* is more probable. The river Erannoboas, with which 
the Ganges united its course at Palibothra, was n]o>t probably 
the same as the Son." The Sonus and the Erannoboas have, 
however, been mentioned as two distinct rivers by Arrian and 
Megasthenes.^ It is likely that they were only two arms of the 
same river, the Hiranyabaliii or the Son (Sona),’ which may have 
joined the Ganges at two plaei's in ('ar)y times.' As the Eranno- 
boas was (|uite a large' rive'r, indeed mentioned, tluiugh wrongly, 
as the third greatest ri\er in India by seme writers, its identifi- 
cation with the Gandak, proposed by I^asstm, is to b(‘ considert'd 
untenable. As the* land of the Gangaridae lay to th(' (‘ast of that 
of the Prasii tli(' latter may have eorri'spended to l^engal in a 

1 ‘ Palasa ’ is quoted in the Sabdakr\!p:idnniia (Set- St. Pet. Dud , a. v., Vol. IV, p. 5'l2) 
as a nfuiie of Mapadba (Voh III, p. 10^4 : MaLoidha de^Oi i iti .Sabda rotnavslf li 
" llie corrm on form of the name is Paras or wht'n q'nrklv pronounced ” Pn'S. whicli 
is taken ” to be the true orijjina! of tl e Creek Prasd ” See AGI, p. o2n. Tibs, however, la 
against the opini''n lield bv inanv tliat the Gk Priftii- Sk, Piib hi. Sot* Wiltion, The Theatre 
of the Hindii':, Vol TI, p l-Tt; Ravon.shiiw, JASB., ISto p, 147, MoCnndle, TIA, p 3<'»5. 
The two views, conflieting thou'-'h they are, do not represent ariv substantial difTerenro from 
the geographical point of vjew No jnde|tendenl evidence has l)een produced tu show lhal 
* Palasa ’ as a narue ttf Mau'adha was current in this period, even admitting its correspon- 
dence with the Cik. Prasii as p'oh ible. Rai Bahadur K. L Bar.ia’s atlcnipt to connect the 
Gk. name with Prag'votisha is snppi-^ted only by a series <.f assurnplmns Soc Jonr. of Ujc 
A ssam Res. S.oc., \’o!. II, No. 2, pp .Vh.5L 

5 According to Beglar, A‘*'IC, V ITI, (Plate 1 } the .Sona of the G roe k modern Bon 
and the Eranrioboas =' Gandaki or modern Gandak. W’llaon nnd Ruvenshaw identify the 
ErannolKras with the Ron, See Wilson’a Preface, The Theatre of ihe Hindua, II, IST, pp. 
135-3() ; J.A.8.B. (Old series), IS45, i>t. 1, pp, 1.37-71, and map facing p 138; Bennell’s 
Mtmoii of a Map of Hindwstfln, pp. r>f), .7:{; Tumour, Mahawanso, 1, App IV, p, Kxviii ; 
McCrindle, Megasthenes and Arrim, (1 h 77). p Ish ; Ab. Res.. V. pp. 272 <>Hh. ITjat the 

Greek name r, rannoboas is to lie equated with Hirunyribahu or Kirapyavaba is generally 
accepted. In Indian literature Ibis appears us a nariK- of tbe Son. See Abhichint. Bhumi- 
kbapr^a p. 102, A.K. (Rono Hirapyavahah), 1. .8. 34. KshiraHvamin's roni ; hirupyaih Tahati) 
Cunningham is of the opinion that the identification of the Son with the Erannoboas ‘ is 
complete both as to name and pobtiou.’ See AGI, p r)2(). 

^ Frag. XXB (Pliny, Hist, Nat ). McCrindle, Megastbene^ and Arrian, pp. 187 n., 206. 
^ Waddell, Excavations, p, 10. n. 1. 

‘ Ool. Wilford, A.. Re,., Vol. XIV, pp, 40f, ; Sir W. June., ibid, IV. p. 11 
* Fng. I, Oiod ir, 87. McCrindle, Megsutlienen and Arrian, p. 33 . Patafljali in bit cow- 
ment <» Pipini’. Satra, 11. 1, ,-l6 give, the illnatr.tion . anu flo,.,p PMalipntftp,. P4i*ll. 
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general way. This is suggested by the evidence of Megasthenes,^ 
who informs us that the Ganges flowing from north to south 
ultimately loses itself in the ocean, forming the eastern boundary 
of the Gangaridae, through which runs the final part of the 
river. These authorities are silent as to which mouth of the 
Ganges was the eastern limit of this country. It is probable 
that they were not well-ac({uainted with the intricate courses 
of the Gaiigetie system. Strabo, for example, was ignorant of 
the existence of more than one mouth of the Ganges, through 
which its water was carried to the sea. It is to Ptolemy that 
we are iiuh'bted for a much fuller information of the river-system 
of the Gangetic delta. He mentions five different mouths of 
the Ganges from the west to the east in the following order : — 
the Kami)ysoii (on the extreme west of the Gangaridae), 
th(' Mega, the Kaml)erriklion, the Pseudostomon and the Antibole 
(on the extreme e isi). Th(‘ most westerly mouth of the Ganges 
may have lurii identic il either with the Hooghly ' or tlieSubar- 
narekha, cilk'd the dellasure river by Wilford.' As the latter 
could be easly mistaken lor a branch of the Ganges. The 
common impression, Udore the country was brought under 
survey, was tint the river Saraswati joined the Subarnarekhft 
near Dantan in the Midnapore district.'’ According to Ptolemy 
the western branch of the Ganges or the Bhagirathi sends one 
arm to the right or the west, another to the left or the east. 
Taking the Kambvson of Ptolemy as identical with tlie Subar- 
narekha, we may assume that the offshcxU which proceeded 
titwards the west was the Saraswati, which he describes as a 

pitr» if fitiiited oo the binkf of the Sop». Sec R. (i. BhaDJarkar, Ind. Ant , Vol. T, 1S72, 
p. 8(11. For i recent notice of tbc SOlra lee lod. Cult, Vol. TI. .No. 1, p. "5. 

* Megeatbeoee and Arrian , p. 135. 

* McCrindle, Ptolemy, ed by 8. Majamdar, pp. 7*2, 73 07-8, 100-2 

* Vifien do Saint-Martin, “ UdaKtiret Prdienl^ par divert Bavanta A I’AcadAmie dea 
InwrfpUooi rt B«11 m LeUTM *■ riMlilul IiD|i*ri»l d« Pr»n«, Pr»mi*« Siri«, tome VI, 
pp. 1«S 167. 

‘ Wllfari, k*. R«.. Vol. XIV, pp. mtat 48J, 

' m, pp. 464.466. 

4 
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Stream flowing into the former. This communication does not 
exist, but it was believed to exist, as already stated. Ibe river 
Rupnarayan was probably considered as a branch of this 
western arm, viz., the Saraswati, whicli is mentioned by Itolemy 
as affording a “ passage into the great mouth, or that ot the 
Bhaglrathl or Ganges.”* If the identity of the western 
mouth of the Ganges with the bubarnarekha is to be accepted 
as correct, the second mouth, called the Mega, was the same as 
theHooghly. But if the former corresponded to the Hooghly, the 
Mega has to be taken as identical with the Matia, near Calcutta. 
The third mouth, viz., the Kamberrikhon, is represented by the 
river Barabanga, an important estuary, which recei\cs the 
water of the Kabbedak ” or Kohbarak, the same ‘ as the 
Kaumaraka, referred to in a modern geographical work called the 
Kshetrasatiuisa.'^ The river which, according to Ptolemy, 
branches out towards the east and joins this third mouth is the 
Janiuna. It is at Tribeni, in the Hooghly end, that tlie tliR*e 
rivers, the Ganges, the Saraswati and the Jamuiia, mingle llieir 
waters. Tlie fourth estuary which had the appearance of being 
mistaken as the last one is to be identified with the Haringhala. 
Ptolemy says that the ” Ganges sends an arm towards the east, or 
to the left, directly to the Pseudostomon” or “the false mouth.” 
The fifth mouth is the Padma, the Dacca branch of theGangt's. It 
is this river which throwo out an oBshool into the Haringhfita, not 
vice versa, as recorded by Ptolemy. Tlie land of the Gangaridae, 

* Ibid, pp. 4C4-5; McCrindk, Ptolemy (1886), p. 101. 

* From the information supplied by Wilson it ^ppesrs tbtt this book wm wntUn by 

Pa^i^it ‘ jAggaomobuD ’ at the request of ‘ Bjjjsla,’ ' the last Rajs of Pstna/ wbo died in 
1648 A.D. and that it was completed long after the latter's dsatb. 8 ae As. Bai>* XIV, 
pp. 373, 378-9. Wilson has made frequent use of this treatise in bis geogrH>hioal dis* 
ooorses. For the De4avalivivfiti compiled by Jaganmohana Paptjit see DC 8 lf.» Vol. IV# 
pp. 86ff. There are some other books having similar titles, from which Wilaon'a Kabatrs' 
aamasH mast be diitingnisbed. €/. Jioabhedra's Kahetraeamfcee (No. 16 ia Kidbom • 
Bapurt on the Search of 8k. MSS., 1880*81, p. 11 ), a Jaina Coamograpbj with • 

commentary, published by the Jaina Dbtrmapraaarak 6 abh&, BbaTanagar, Bpatbojf* 

aod Ratnc4ekl>ara’N Laglin-Ksbetrssaroisa (see Weber’e (Jat. of Bk. and Prak. IIB 8.1 1^ 
pp. 856, 850, fn. h, a Jaina Cosmology, pnbliahed with the author's oorntDeoltry 
iLtmAnanda Grsntha*ratoi*iniIi Seriot, Bombay, 1916. 
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as depicted by Ptolemy, thus extended from the Subarnarekha 
Or the Hooghly on one side to the Padmaon the other, falling into 
the Bay of Bengal. The capital of the Gangaridae (Calingae^ 
Kalingerum) according to Pliny was Parthalis.^ Saint-Martin ^ 
idcntihed it with Paundravardhana, which he took to be the 
same as Vardhamana or thejnodern Burdwan, thirty miles to the 
west of the Hooghly branch of the Bhagirathi. But as every 
student now knows, the site of Pundravardhana is to be looked for 
not in the district of Burdwan but elsewhere. Oldham’s proposal 
to identify Parilialis (Partualis, l^ortalis) with Bishnupur in the 
Bankura district is not accompanied by any satisfactory evidence. 
S. I\. Majiimdar^ suggests that it should be identified with the city 
of Pundravardhana in North Bengal. Granting the equation of 
‘Parthalis’ with ‘vardliana/ the name Pundravardhana is much too 
significant to l)e re[)resented in such a simple abbreviated form. 
Besides, there is no pr(K)f to show that Northern Bengal wjls part 
and parcel of the territory of the Gangaridae. Parthalis may have 
even been situated outside Bengal proper ’ since Pliny connects the 
region with Kalifiga, An im|X)rtant town in the Gangaridae in 
the first and second centuries A.D. was Gauge or Ganges, as it 
has iK'en mentioned lH>th by the author of the Periplus® 
and Ptolemy.’ In the Feriplus it is stated that a great volume 

' THe rommon ie»dinp i# (lani^nriduin Calingaruin. Regia, See Fmg. LVI, Plinv, 
Hist. Nat., VI, 21. 22. i The Qan*;aridei wt*re Uius a bramh of the KaJiAgaa, McCriDdle, 
Mega»lbfDei and Arrian, (>■ 1^5. n. 

J Ibid,p. 135. * Op. cU., p. 140. 

< McCnndle. Ptolemy, ed. by 8. MajuiDdar, p. 883. 

^ K. P. JayMwat hM drawn atieolioo to an old Otjiiji DMuaoripl praaerved in the 
Indian Moieoin. which oontaina aeven vtnea rtlaiiog to (be early hiatory of Uikala and 
tneot.oQinp a Nandaiija of Ma^adha und an Aira king who waa a great anatny of A4oka 
(Aif^aaya mabiniiUnt; ^iral; Utkaleivarah, v. 4). In one of tkeae Tenea (t) the mano. 
acript rafara io EkapraeUra, wbara the Ehaodagih waa eiMiatod (BkapnaUra*khap<je (u 
puripa^ partal-oUamit) i nlm iaan paetira oh-Oikaia bhuvi—v. fi)~ 

JBOH8., 1917* p. 482 ; Biao Kooow, Act. Orieni., Vol. I, p. 40. Jijaawal idaniifiM Bkapruura 
with Pirthalii. Tbt oart a(ap ta (o idankify R with Dbauii. The (azt ia oorropt. Probably 
tlte ancieot nima of Khandagin wu KumAr^^mU (8rI-Kuinliapamta»a^). Aa man. 
tiooed io OddyoU Kaaari’a ina. in Lalitondu-Keatri oa»« oo lha Kbtndtgiri (Ep. Ind , XIH, 
I KiC), which aaama to hatt btloogad to (ba lOlh or llib caotury A.D. 

« Tba Pwiplot* pp. 47-48. ’ Ptolamy. p. 172, 1886. 
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of trade used to be conducted through the market-town of 
Gange, situated on the bank of the Ganges. ‘‘Eawsilk and 
silk yarn and silk cloth’' used to be carried down from the 
city of Thinae ( = Hi4n-yang or Si-gnan-fu on the Wei river, in 
the land of This or Ts’in in China) ^ and exported from this place 
to the Tamil country in the soutJi (Damirica). Various articles 
of trade, including pearls and ''muslins of the finest sort'* 
imported to this centre, were sent to different places.^ Gauge 
was most probably Hooghly.^ Its identification with Tamluk 
(22^ll'N. in the Midna[)Dre district is rendered impro- 

bable by the fact that Ptolemy mentions both Gange and Tamalites. 
The latter town has been assigned by him to the Mandalai, who 
hadPalirabothra (Patna) under their occupation. Megasthenes/ 
as reported by Pliny, seems to have known this place, since 
mention is made in his list of Indian races of a people called 
the Taluctae who have been associated with tlie Modubae, the 
Uberae, etc., living to the east of the Prasii. It may not be 
advisable to agree with Taylor in identifying Gange with.Suvarna- 
grama or Suvarnapura (modern Sonargaon, 23^40' N. 90®8r/E., 
about twelve mil(‘s to the soutli-cast of Dacca), for Ptolemy 
has referred to tliis place as Sounagoura separately (145°30\ 
29^30) in his scheme of Transgangetic India.® The site of 
Hooghly (with Saptagram or Satgaon extending up to Tribiuil)* 
may have been chosen as the most suitable centre for keeping 
up commercial relations with the Tamil country. One of the 
two towns which Ptolemy has placed in the land of the 
Gangaridae is Paloura, situated lx‘tween the firat and tlie 
second mouth of the Ganges, ru., the Kambyson and the Mega. 

1 Marco Polo, Vol. II, p. 27, e. 3, 1903; The Periplui, pp. 48. 9CL » 

* The Periplui, pp. 47, 266. 

> Saint-Martin, op. cii., pp. 140.146; McCrindle. LC.L., p. 77, n. a.; JABB., 
Vd. Vn, p. 28. 

Pliny, Gift. Nat, VI. 21, 22, U; Prag, LVJ, McCriodle, Megattbeooi and Arriaiif 

p. 139. 

‘ McCrindle, Ptotemy, ed. by 8. Majurodar, pp. 224-226. 

« J. Proc. A.8.B., VoL V. 1909, p. 267. 
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The importance of this place is apparent from the fact that 
Ptolemy selected it “ as one of the bases for the preparation 
of his map.” The name ends with ''oura” which seems to 
be equivalent to Dravidian '' ur ” =city. (Kanarese uru, Tamil 
iir, cf. Hippokoura, Barakoura).’ According to Caldwell, the 
name '‘Paloura” means ‘'the city of milk” (from Tamil 
Pal-ur). Sylvain Levi suggests the first element to be equivalent 
to Tamil Pallu, Tcliigu Pallu, Kanarese hallu, old Kanarese pal, 
Malayalam pallu), meaning “tooth.” Ptolemy’s “Paloura,” 
therefore, signifies the sam(‘ sense, as conveyed by “ Dantapura ” 
(rrDandagula (d" l^liny - and Dantakura of the Mahabharata), 
the name of a city in Kali^ga, mentioned in early Buddhist 
and Jaina works s\ich as the Digha Nikaya and the Uttara- 
dhyayana Sutra.’ L<^vi next identifi(*s it with Dantapura, 
(Dantapura-vasakat) ^ mentioned in th(' Purle Plates of Indra- 
variiian of the (Oauga) year 149,^ which was probably situated 
somewlK're near ('liicaeole and Kalingapatam. This theory, 
howev(‘r, does not fully agree with the specific details given by 
PloKuiiy n'garding tlu- position of Paloura. Yule places it at 
(2P49' X. and 86^13' E.) Jaleswar or Jellasort* near Contai in 
the Midnapore district, while acc<M*ding to Saint-Martin, it is to be 
identified with the modern Pollerah, seventeen miles from Tamluk 
in the same district. But it should be noted that there is still a 
village called Dantan ntvir the Subarnarekha in the Midnapore 
district, alK)ut fifUHMi miles to the north of Jaleswar on the left 
bank of the river, which was comprised in the principality of 
Dap^abhukli in the 11th and 12th centuries A. D. (c/. Eamacharita 

* Ling. Sun. lod., IV, pp. 826, 674 ; Caldwell, p 104. 

* McCriodle, und Arrito, pp. 141-142, o. 

• P, C. Bagcbi, Pr«-AryiD tnd Pre-DravidiftO in India, pp. 166*166 : S. Ldvi, Jour 
A»., vol. irvi tlOJ6), pp. 46 IT. : Ind. Ant., LV (1926), pp. 94 If, A PnUcrit inicriptioo at 
Nagtrjunikonda in tbo Ountur diitrict of Uie Mtdm Prntidency, dnted in the 14th year of 
Vira-poriM'daU (8rd otntury A.D.) containi n prohtbln rnferanon In [Pn3-luia. Sea Ep. Ind., 
XX, p. 92, n. 4 ; JDL. nvi. pp. 9 ff. For naolhar raftrenoe lea J. Andh. Hist. Rea. 8.. VII. 
Pt. 4, pp. 999 ff. Tha eaiatanoe of Dantapura in KnIiAga is on ground againal the existence 
of another plana of tha aama nama in a Bangal district. 

• Bp. Ind., Vol. XIV, p. 861. 


• /6ul, pp. 860^1. 
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and the Tirumalai inscription). The present name Dfttan ’’ 
or Dantan may be regarded as a corruption of ** Danta,’' 
which shows that the region Tandabutti (in Tamil) may have 
been alternatively called Dantabhukti. If Paloura is identified 
with Datan, it will have the double advantage of being in fair 
accord with the geographical indications furnished by Ptolemy, 
and the philological equation which L4vi has proposed ; 
but this, as will be seen in the next chapter is not enough 
to decide the question finally. The ethnology of the 
Gangaridac may throw some welcome light on the geography 
of Bengal, as known to the Western World during this 
early period. Saint-Martin propounded the theory that the 
Gongbris of South Bihar, the Gangayis of North-Western 
and the Gangrar of Eastern Bengal should be regarded as the 
remnants of the Gangaridae.^ The B&gdis ( = the Vagadhas of the 
Aitareya Aranyaka?) seem to have been anotlx'r imjx)rtant factor 
in the composition of this people. They probably represent the 
original stratum of the population of the district of Burdwan in 
Bengal. They are supiiosed to have derived their origin, along 
with the Rajbansi Mals in Burdwan, from the same stock as the 
Sauria Maler of the Kajinahal bills and the Mai Paharia of the 
Sanlal Parganas in Bihar. Thesi‘ tribe**, according to Oldham,® 
may have been connected with the Malli or Mandei and the 
Sabarae (Snari or Auarae of Megasthenes) * of the classical 
geographers. Similarly, he links the Bauris, at present living in 
the non-deltaic portion of the Burdwan district, with the Uberrae,* 
mentioned by Mega**thene3 as associated with the Taluctae (of 
Tamralipta) and others. Megasthenes siieaks of the territory of 

1 Saint-Martin, op. Ot., pp. 141-142; Martio, BatterB Isdia, Vol. HI, pp. Ntt, 684 ; 
W. Hamilton, Description of Hindoostan. Vol. II. p. 718 (1820»; Hodgaoo, On tba Origin 
of the Koch Bodo and Bhimal People, JASB. XVin, 1849, p. 708. 

* C/. Pargiter. MEP., p. 880 n. ; VP., XLV, 128. (Maata-MiUr M&IA Ilaga4h& 
Gofioditl piicbjiliii janapadfth smritahl. 

* W. B. Oldham, Some Hiatorical and Ethnical AspecU of the Bordwao PittrH, 
1694, pp. 6-12. 

* McCrindle, Megaethenei and Arrian, p. 189; lod. AoL, Vof. VI. p. 197 b. 

* Megifthanee and Arrian, p. 187. 
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the Calingae (the KaliAgas) as lying nearest to the sea, while 
higher up the Ganges being the boundary of their regions were 
the Malli and Mandei.' They were the neighbours of the 
Monedes and the Suari, who are mentioned as situated ‘after’ the 
Prasii and ‘more inland.’ ^ The trend of these ethnological 
speculations seems to favour the theory that the modern districts 
of Burdwan, Hooglily and Bankura with considerable portions 
of Midnapore, Birbhum and the Santal Parganas, constituted 
the major part of the country of the Gangaridae. According to 
Megasthenes, it was “ remarkable for its vast extent and the 
largeness of its population.” Not only did it include Western 
Bengal, it must have comprised Lower Bengal as well, extending 
up to the Fadma, as shown in Ptolemy’s geography. Saint-Martin’s 
theory quot(‘d above, leads to the inference that Eastern Bengal may 
have also contributed to the richne.ss and variety of the population 
of the Gangaridae country. The author of the Periplus, follow- 
ing his reference to the country of Ganges with its great river 
that “rises and falls in the same way as the Nile,’' speaks of Chrysc 
(Auria Chersonesus of Ptolemy or Malacca peninsula)* as lying 
near it and as “ the very last land towards the east.” In the age 
of Ptolemy the Gangaridae confronted a powerful tribe, viz., the 
Maroundae that must have established itself at the head of the 
delta. The limits of the region occupied by the Maroundae at 
this time may be defined with some prixiision. They ari’ said 
to have lived to the south of the territory occupied by the Ganga- 
noi or Tanganoi (Tangana of Indian tradition = Uttara Kosala), 
which extended from the RamgaAga to the upper course of the 
river Sarayfl or GhagrA.‘ The Maroundae lived along the eastern 
side of the upper Gangetic course, and their territory, which 
included Mitbil&, extended from the Gandak to the MahSnandS 
and reached the apex of the Gangetic deltR. Ptolemy mentions 
lix towns, one of which was probably the modern Bahrnich 

> lUd, FfH. LVl, MoCttodta. MacuOieDM wd Artitn, pp. 184 186. 

* Md,p. 188. • TfctPwipto».p.47. * 8»int MwtiD,op.ct(..p. 174. 
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(Beraita) and another Gorakhpur (Korygaza). Of the remaining 
four two may be located in Bengal. The town of Aganagora 
(146^30, 22^30V is probably represented by Aghadip^nearKatwa 
to the east of the Ganges in the diwStrict of Burdwan. The other 
town, Kelydna® (146°, 25°3(V) sounds like a foreign reproduction 
of “ Kalnadi ” or '‘Kalindl,” the name of a branch of the 
Ganges, which appears in RennelTs map as Calendry. It is not 
unlikely that Kelydna ; was situated in the neighbourhood 
of the mediaeval city of Gauda,'’ which stood at the confluence 
of the Kalindl and the Mahananda in the district of Malda 
in Northern Bengal. But it may be observed here that 
there is a sub-division called Kalna with its headquarters 
of the same name in the district of Burdwan, where Aganagora 
has been located. Further investigation may be necessary to 
decide if this place has not a better claim to ri'present Ptolemy’s 
Kelydna. It seems quite probable that the river, Damodar 
( = the Andornatis of Arrian?) ^ divided the Maroundae from 
the Gangaridae in the second century A.D. Another river, the 
Amystis (the Adji or Ajavati«the modern Ajay ?) was, according 
to Arrian, a tributary of the Ganges the Bhrigirathi) 

flowing past the city of Katadupa" ( = m(>dern Katwa?). The 
Murundas are known from difftarnt sources.^ According to 

1 Ptolemy, p. 212, 1S86. J Bainf M^rtin, p. 162. 

3 Ptolemy, 1927, ed. by S. Majumdar, p. 213. < Saint-Martin, pp. 129 181. 

S Megaathenea and Arrian pp 106, 107, 189u. * Ibid, p. 186. 

7 John Alien, CCGD., ep Intro., p. xxix and notea, where Sylvain Ijeri’i, Deux 
Peuples mwonnua in Melanges Charlea de Hsriez. pp ITC-'S.'J and other imF>orUnt referencei 
are diicussed. See Wilford, Aa. Rea,, VIIT, 11.3. A Marup^a km. . .uncording to a legend, 
wa* the master of the thirly-aix hundred thousand people of KaDyakub;a. (SbattriihAal. 
Iak8ha.Kaoyakub:.adhipati.8ri.Marapr)a.a:8), for whi.h ace Vikrama’a Adventun-a, H08., 
Vol. 26, p, 251, Vol. 27, p 233, Intro.. 26, xxvi. I^robably the name has been »p)Hed 
Ktniihka((Mu,'r(o)dasa-KaDiahka8:i) in the Zeda ,n*. Sten Konow holde that MuroiJ 
lithe 8aka word “ Murup^a,” master, lord, Chineiie wang. Ep. Ind. XiV, pp. 292-93. 
CoDDingbam, A8I. V,pp. 57ff. and Plate XVI, ],; Senart, Jour. At., A, VII, XV pp. 185 ff. 
and Plate. Boyer, Jonr. As. X,iii 466 ff., 8ten Konow is the of opinion that the Moni^^aa 
are 8aka« and their •ncoeafora. Bee. CIT, Vol. 1, 1929, pp. 143, 14^, 


Mnmp^ideTf 
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Hemachandra’s * testimony the Murun(ia8 were at one time con- 
nected with Lamgban (Lamp^ka8 = tu* Murandah). The Pura- 
nas mention the Hupas, Tukharas, Yavanas, and the Murundas of 
Mlechchha ® origin among the successors of the Andhras. There 
was a Murunda power in the Gangetic valley (Kanyakubja, Patali- 
putra). It is to a Murunda chief that the Allahabad Pras'asti 
'd Samiidragupta refers in the 4tli century A.D. (Daivapuira' 
^halu-Shahanusha}ri-3a1{ci-Mnrun(^aih) . One of their kings 
(Mcou’loun) is known from the Chinese accounts to have des- 
|)atched an envoy to Funan in the 3rd century. In the 5th 
century A.D. Maharaja Jayanatha of Uchchakalpa in Central 
India (Nagaudh state in Baghelkhand) had a Murunda wife 
(Murundadevi or Murunda-svaminl).* The reference to the 
Maroundae by Ptolemy is particularly interesting, inasmuch as it 
shows them linked up with Bengal in the 2nd century A.D. 
According to Megasthenes, as reported by Pliny, the Molindae 
f 'rmcd a grouj) with the Modubae, Uberae, Galmodroesi, Preti, 
Calissae, Sasuri, Passable, Colubae, Or.xulae, Abali and the 
Taluctae (the people of Tamralipta), whose king had an 
army consisting of 50,000 infantry, 4,000 cavalry and 403 
elephants. These tribes may have chiefly occupied the regions 
between the left bank of the Ganges and the Himalayas.” 
The iKissibility of such location combined with the apparent 
similarity of names may persuade us to suppose that the 
Molindae were probably identical with the Maladas,® who 
seem to have given their name to an important district in 
Northern Bengal, where is situated the ruined city of Gaur. 
It is very doubtful, however, whether the Maroundas were the 
same as the Maladas,® a view quoted by Cunningham with 

* Abhichtoi • v. 86. p, 14L 

* CuDDinghim, A(il., pp. 48*50, 674, 

* Pargiter, DKA, pp. 46, 7i, »od fooinoiei, 21, 65, 68. 

< Fleet. CII., !. pp. 127. 181, 186. 

^ Mefieibeoee end Anitn, pp. 137*88 eod note. 

* VP,, XLV. IN 111 . M )1 tellowiog i Tub* PriTi6gi.Vi4*ejl MUuU Militirttinib. 
1 - fni. M.flToo p. 188. Thi nadlng l» MKP. (LVII, 48) ii MiiMdb-p. 896 to. Th 

A|an la Um Mbhl. (Sobhl. XXIX. >089) u i tfib# naqoidMd b; Bbtait og bi. 
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approval. If they were identical, reason should be offered to 
explain why the available Indian sources have preserved the 
original Saka word with such a degree of persistence, when 
its alleged Sanskrit! o adaptation was in vogue at an early 
date. The Puranas refer to the Murundas and the Maladas 
separately, the former name occurring in the dynastic and the 
latter in the geographical portion. 

It is impossible to attempt the reconstruction of any- 
thing more than the barest outline of Bengal’s geography 
from the materials gleaned from the accounts of foreign 
writers during the period under review. Much useful informa- 
tion in Ptolemy’s geography is unfortunately lost to us owing to 
the utterly distorted shape of India that he has presented to his 
readers. His setting of the equator and method of calculating 
longitudes are fundamentally defective.’ Under his scheme the land 
beyond the easternmost mouth of the Ganges belongs to Trans- 
Gangetic India, where he has placed Kanogiza * ^probable variant 
Kanagora, noted elsewhere in his work), the same as Kanauj on the 
Ganges, removed several degrees from its actual position, and 
Sagoda, i.e., Saketa (Oudh), on the west of the Sarayu or Ghaghra. 
To Trans-Gaugetic India he has assigned Triglypton, (var. Trigly- 
phon) which Yule identified with Tippera, and Col. Wilford * 
regarded as the combined name of Comilla, Chatlala (Chittagong) 
and Arakan. But Caldwell connects it with Trilingam (Tilitiga) 
or Telingina on the Godavari." Another Trans-Gangetic place, 
Bhudamarkata, is to be removed from its position on Ptolemy’s 
map and located somewhere in Upper Bengal. The river Doanas, 

•« BMt. »nd *g*io in tbn Drop*- P,. VII. 188. In tb* CnlaatU nditioa ot Ike 
Rimiytpn, 1869 A. D., Canto XXIV, 23.09 (idi) deili with the Mtlndit (MtI*did-ob» 
EAnufait)). UtMa is placed in the east by Rajotekhara : Me KM., p. 98. 

1 C/. Bocy. Brit. (11th ed.), Vol. 29, pp. 698.6. 

* Ptolemy, p. 299 ; alio pp. 181, 184. 

® Ae. Bee., Vol. XtV, pp, 461. Also cl, Hobsos.JobeoD, as. Telalog. 

^ Dreeidian Grammar, pp«32.38. Caldwell refers to ModoliDgem meotleoeri by Pliny 
(VI, U) M «weaiiig tbree KalipgM dram ModowMn^a-S, OeliogewKeliagt). 8.IiW» 
MityMt liwe mm mom m Triliage, See PwAtyM end Pre-Omidiia, f. 19 , 
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by which Ptolemy probably meant the Brahmaputra, has been, 
carried into the Gulf of Siam. With these more or less known in- 
stances of error and confusion before us, we should be particularly 
cautious in our attempt to determine the bearing of Ptolemy’s 
Trans-Gangetic plan on the geography of Bengal. There may be 
some truth in the suggestion made by Col. G. E. Gerini that his 
Pentapolis {Sanskrit Paficha*palli = five cities: Pa5cha = five ; 
Palli=5city ; c/. Gk. Tripolis, Tetrapolis) may have been identical 
with Tippera (Tripura = three cities). The ground for this theory 
is the analogy, supplied by the case of Mudu-palli (lit. three 
cities),* a place situated near Masulipatam, which was called 
Petapoli by some European navigators of the 17th century and 
Pentepoli by De Barros, which is a near approach to Ptolemy’s 
Pentapolis. The Kirfttas were the neighbours of Bengal. Accord- 
ing to Indian tradition, some of these were settled along the eastern 
confines of XrySvarta, near the Brahmaputra, in certain parts of 
Tibet (Bbota), eastern Nepal and Tippera, which once used to be 
called KirAtade^a.* Megasthenes probably refers to them as the 
Scyritae * in his account of ‘ fabulous races.* But Ptolemy places 
the Kyrrhadae much further to the south. 


1 B«tMiohe«on Ptuiemj, i. 8. Mooograpbs, No. I. 1909, pp. 35, 36. 

* Wilton, Vi.P, IV, p. 175, XL;Rifni (Oorretio). Bk. Ill, p. 167; P. Hunittoo 

— Ncptl. 7,5’< ; Jtrnet Loujf, Antl/sit of the Bengtii Poem Rijuaeli er the Chioiiiolet 
of Tfipui* ~JA88 . Vol XIX. ISW pp. 636 37. Aocording to t KiriU wm 

ihi bfoiher of Pure, who wm btoUbed to the Kuters Provinoei by bii father Yaylti. 

* Fragment XXX in Pliny, Hiat. Nat., \TI. ii See UegMthenei and Arrian, p. 80. 

According lo the Mbht., H. im BhigadatU of Prigjyotjiba (in Aaaaa} vat annDiudad by 
tha KirlUa, <&Uiaa, and otban dvaUitg aloof the aaa^it. SirMa ia oombinad with Vahga 
«ad Poodre in aootber paasiga, ibid., U. 584. The Kirit^a and the Chinas Ogare in an inacr. 
at Nagarjonikoodg. — Sea Ep. lod., XX. 22. The name aotoally uted Is Chillta. Voad notes 
GhilAda, Ohilia. ArdhamIgadW (3biUya corraafooding to flkt. KirAta. fbid, p. 85 Cf 
CbiBft* Villi* is W1 ; CbiWya in a Jalna Gpllfa, Ind. Ant.. 1891 

PP.W44. 



CHAPTER III 

Geographical Data Classified 
SEC. A 

Western Bengal 

A grouping of the leading geographical names attempted. — The geography of Suhma, Racjha 
and Karpasuvar^a. — Purapic, Buddhist and Jaina traditions. — The evidence of contem- 
porary literary works : Kavysmlmarfasa, RAma 'harita, Brihat8amhit&, Kathasaritsagartf . 
— Buddhist and Jaina tradition?.— The synonymity of Radha and Suhma.— Important 
places : Tamralipta and Vardhamana. — the data in the Irda copper-j)lBte, Naihati grant, 
the Nidbanpur plates, the Vappaghoshava^a grant, etc.-To^ar Mai's rent-roll. 

We may now pass on to various other source's, besides those 
already utilised, which make important contrilnitions to our 
knowledge of the ancient geography of Bengal. From a detailed 
examination of the materials available to us, it will be obvious 
that the country of the Gangaridae (Vanga and Radlia?) whieh 
lay to the east of the Prasii with a part of the land wcupied by 
the ‘ Maroundae ’ added to it, practically denoted the extensive 
area composed of the three subdivision^, VaAga, Suhrna, and 
Pundra, — names which have been used in Indian literature 
as essentially of tribal origin, as will he presently explained. 
In addition to the territories mentioned above, a complete list of 
the major geographical divisions of Bengal, as far as it can lie 
prepared with the help of the existing data, will be found to in- 
clude Samatata, HSrikela, Karnasuvarpa, Gauda, Varendra 
(or Varendrj), Radha (or Radhii). They may be grouped under 
three well-defined categories on the basis of their respective con- 
nections with Vanga, Pundra and Suhma. The first group may 
comprise Suhma, Radha and Karnasuvarna, the second is to 
consist of Pundra (Paundra, Pundravardhana, Paundravardhana), 
Gauda and Varendra, and to the third may be assigned Vatiga, 
Harikela and Samatata, We shall now i,ike up each of those 
groups separately and proceed to a discussion of the specific 
evidences obtainable for a solution of the geographical problems 
connected with it. 
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Suhma, Rdiha and Karnasuvarm, 

According to the ancient tradition, embodied in the Puranas 
and the Great l^^pic, the Suhraas were originally allied to the four 
other tribes, the Atigas, Vangas, Kalingas and Pundras. ^ It is 
said that Sudeshna, the queen of Bali, had five sons by a Rishi 
called Dirghatamas, and that these eponymous heroes were 
the originators of the five different tribes. The Suhmas are 
unknown to the Vedic literature. Tradition points to their 
existence during the age of the Mahabharata. Pai^du,* is said 
to have killed Dirgha of the Magadha rdshtra and subdued 
the Videhas in MithiLa and the rulers of Kasi, Suhma and 
Pundra. If Jaina tradition is to l)e believed, 'the Suhmas had 
some sort of history in the early part of the 5th century 
B. C., when their country (Subbal>hQrai) is said to have been 
visited by Mahavira.^ Tliat their territory was generally known 
in the 2nd century B. C. is proved by the citation of its name 
in the Mahabhashya by Patanjali.* 

The story regarding the origin of the Suhmas contained 
in the ireisure-h uises of Indian tradition, ciz , the Hunlnas and 
the Mahabhilrata,^ at least go(‘s to prove, independently of 
other evidences, that they must have been neighbours of those 
tril)e3 which are mentioned as connected with them by ties of 
original kinship. Of these the Ailgas are definitely known to have 

corresponded to Eastern HihartBhagalpur) in the historical period, 
beginning from tlie Gih century B.C. The Kaliiigas were asso- 

* Vi. e., Vol. IV, Cb»i‘. IS. p. I'ii Sonjf MSS. ot thu f’orip* Feftd Sumbba. Alto tee 

•fcia , Vol. II. pp. 1(>5 6, n 11. whrr WiUiQ iJcot firt it Tjppera tod Arakan. In Ujo 

parlirhuppanavanhu of the Tvlapttta JAlaka ihfrr it itxnliOD of a tut keCtowo called Deaaka 
in the Sutnbht I • Subtiia O rtnht. So* PautWl), Vol I, p. B, C. Sen. JDL, XX, 
p 45 Sumbha It alto with Videht, K44i. tC«Miala. Magadha. VaA^a, etc., 

iti lUm. iGorreaK), Vol IV, p ;U». Kithk. K. XL, ». .*ft. 

* llbM 4di.p ..IV 4Vl7.iI; 118. 4|5a-t485 ; Harif., ixxi. 1681-03. 

> KAS . HnK..Bt>‘kI,t lup. rt. ttc.8. 

* llthibbi. loo IV &i : Yiabtyo d»4o)-'Kw'lborD. II. 3Bi. C/. AAjfAniib viehajo’* 

I VaAffi^ StthnA^ ll. Kiaik* ou Pk^ini fVl, i, 811) giv«t Submaoagara 

(Tlmratipu 7). 6 m UUo BAbMiogk, P&«iort GraioisaUk, 1687, p. 861. 

* for !• lU qngia of Stthma, tM ALHT., p. IM. a. 4 
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ciated with a long strip of country, which included modern Orissa 
and extended up to Ganjam or Vizagapatarn in the south and the 
Amarkantak hills in the west. Further light on the geographi- 
cal situation of the Suhma country can be derived from the 
Sabhaparva of the Mababh?lrata, wdiich gives an account of the 
exploits of Bhima (Sabha, Chap. XXIX), the second of Papdu’s 
sons, in the eastern countries of India. According to the detaili 
of Bhima’s conquering career, supplied in this connection, the 
Suhma country has to be located within a region on the w'cst of 
which lay Magadha (western Bihar), on the north Nepal (Xirfifd- 
nani — adhipatln), on the east the river Lauhitya (Brahmaputra) and 
on the south the Bay of Bengal. The Pandava hero is said to 
have come from Videha (Northern Bihar : Darbhanga) to the world 
of the KirStas {KirMndm^adhipatln = ajayat sapta Pandavah — v. 

1089) . He next arrived among the Suhmas and the Prasubrnas 
{talahSuhmdnPrnsuhmdm—kha-^1090), His attention w^as after- 
wards directed towards Magadha {Magadhin-abhyadhdd = bali — v. 

1090) . He overran Girivraja (Girivrajam - upddracat — v. lOol) 
and next encountered Karpa of AAga. Having killed the ruler of 
Modagiri (Monghyr — v. 1095), he came into hostile contact with 
the king of Pundra (1096), and the ruler who dwelt on the bank 
of theKau^ikl {KauHkl-kachchha-nilayam rdjanafl^cha — v. 1096). 
Afterwards he conquered Vanga (Vanga-Tdjaw^upddravai—v, 
1097), Tamralipta and Karvata (v. 1098). Thereafter is men- 
tioned the Suhma country, wdiose ruler he defeated along with 
all those who lived on the sea-shore {Suhmdndm=^adhipafi=^ch=^ 
aivaye cha sdgara-vdsinah | SarvcdnMlechchha-gandrhi-ch = aiva 
t/ijigye — v. 1099). Finally be appeared before the River Lauhitya 
(the Brahmaputra — v. 1100). It appears from the brief account 
given above that the Suhma country was close to the sea and also 
to Tamralipta.^ The identification of Tamralipta with modem 
Tamluk on the Rupnariyan branch of the Hooghly river has been 

> F«r ft fojwilftr history of T*inr»IipU written in Bcn«sli. m Tnilokyft Ulltb 
Bftksbit*s History of TaoikiJk, 19QSL AEA6I 74) rtfiewi tom of 

ofthiftplftOft. 
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settled beyond any dispute.^ The Suhma country can thus be 
located within limits more or less precise. Its proximity to 
the sea along the eastern course of the Ganges is also definitely 
indicated by Kfilidasa (5th century who describes (Canto IV, 
vv. 32, 34-35) the victorious army of Raghu as having marched 
like the Ganges, led by Bhagiratha, to the eastern ocean and con- 
quered the Suhmas on the sea-shore dark with palm-trees (tdllvana- 
iydmam = upakantham mahodadheh). Suhma has been referred to 
as an eastern country in the Bribatsamhita of Varahamihira (6tb 
century A.D.),® and in the topographical iX)rtion of the K&vyamf- 
raamsa (17th chapter) it has been placed by Raja^khara {c. 900 

A. D,) * in the eastern part of Sryavarta, which, according to him, 
corresponded to the who^e of India north of the Vindhyas.^ In 
the 58th chapter of the Markandeya Purapa, where India has 
been represented in the form of a tortoise with its face turned east- 
wards, the Subhras (the Suhmas find their place in the eastern 
division. The site of Suhma can be more definitely ascertained 
with the help of the Dasakumaracbarita ^ (c. 6th century A.D.), 
where its author Dapdl describes the city of Damalipta as actually 
situated within the territory of the Suhmas [Suhmeshu Ddtnalipt = 
dhvayasya nagarasya). This plaa? under various names was located 
in the east by the authors of the Purapas,^ by ^ ar^hamihira (IV . 7) ® 

* Ffr(iuii»oD ob.ectiooi to the identiScctioD— JRAS.. 1873, pp 243-245, bot tee 

B. L. Oopti, Vol. V, Pt. IT, pp. 4*6 f. 

4 Ml Imiilii (Ciato TV. t. 85), iothecoaree of )>i|eolDloeotob•er▼e•^-8iB<lburl- 
.Suhmiib SuhmKleiiljiil). Suhm » 4ib U jMopede-Tichini? i 

kihiitriyiin « Icbikibale. 

4 Chip. XIV. 6; mil. ref. V, 87, XVI. 1 ; Ind. Aot. XXII, p. 171. 

« KM., pp. XLl. 93. 

4 MSP,. Cmto LVm. 18; tlto p. 356. 

• Bd by JTvlDioda Vidyiagin -UcbchliTiii VI, p. 944. Tbit chiptw fint ibe itoij 
of I Suhfciiptli (kios of Suhtni) TubgidbioH by diim. 

» See Mbht., Ad-p 186. 689^; SibhA p. XXIX, 1096 (King TlmnlipU), Dropi- 
p. LXX 9i86 (AA|'»*ViAgi-K»liA|lD4»chi Vidthio TimnlipUkin); VP. XLV, 193, 
fTlmilipUki) ; MKP. P. LVH, 44 ; Vi P.. Book IV, Chip. XXIV, p. 920 (TimrtlipU). For 
TAmrilipUi or TAmrilipUki in kbi NQfO o< • Uibo of kbit awno lot Mbht. IL 1874 ; VII 
9488,4716, 4799; Vlll. 8C8, 899. 

I liHt Ali, 1891, p. 191. 
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and Eajasekhara.' VarShamihira further refers to it as a city 
(X. 14). The narrle “ Danialipta ” is used not only in the 
Da^akumaracharita but in the Abhidhanachintamani, where it 
occurs as one of the several synonyms for Tamralipta known to the 
lexicographer Hemachandra, viz., Tamalipta.Tamalipti, TamalinI, 
Vishnugriha, Stambapu.' Names of the same place or its people 
that can be compiled from different other sources arc Tamalipti or 
Tamaliptika (v. 1. Tamalipta and Tamaliptaka — Varahamihira), 
Tamalika, Tamalipti, Tamalipta, Velakula^ (Trikandas'esha), 
Tamolitti (Mahavarii.sa),'' Tamraliptaka (Rajasekhara), Tamalites 
(Ptolemy),' Taluctae (Pliny), Tambfilak (Todar Mai).' During 
an earlier period of its history, Tamralipta was for some time 
under the occupation of the Vangas, as stated in the Jaina 
Upa6ga Prajnapana.’ It figures as an independent kingdom in 
the account of Bhima’s eastern conquest. But Dandl’s 
evidence, quoted above, clearly shows that it came to be 
comprised in the geographical sphere represented by Suhma. 
The absorption of Tamralipta into the Suhma territory 
seems to be indicated by Kalidasa, who does not make any 
separate reference to it in connection with Raghu’s digvijaya. 
The Kathasaritsagara (III, 4, 291) refers to Tamraliptika as 
situated near the eastern sea ipnrvam=amlnidher’aadurasthath 
nagarirh), and in the Dasakumaracharita “ it is portrayed as a 
flourishing centre of trade and maritime activities, close to 
the sea and not far from the Ganges. Hiuen-tsang paid a visit to 
Tamralipti (Tan-mo-lih-ti) which is described as situated along a 

1 Seep. 91. 

> V. 45— Bhfimi Kapda, p. 147. 

> 2.1.11, p. 16. For roost of tliese naijes «ec Sabda-Kalpadruma (1827) by R&dh5klnU 
Dm, Vol. n, 1148, 1180. 

4 MV. (P.T.8.), 11. 88 (Tamalittiyam aruyha Dftvani 19. 6. pp. 93, 148; DV., p 28 

• McCrindle, Ptolemy, 1927, pp. 167-8, 170. 

* JmtcU, Vol. n, p, 142. In the rent-roll it ig a rnahil of Sark&r Jaletar or Jollatore 
^hich ihireB with Sarkar Madaran practically the whole of the Uidoapore dietriot, elio 
inclodiog Urge portioDi of Balasore. See JR\8., 1896, pp. 746, 749. 

7 Ind. Ant., 1891, pp. 878. 376. 

7 Vltb ncbchhfftfs, p. 287 : Makti cha Qau|^ pritiyi'a*prerjti tlm we«a Dimotiptiih 
GiAgi-rodbui...... 
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bay of the sea.^ Lying in the neighbourhood of the sea, it was 
during this time a port in Eastern India for embarkation 
for China,* Ceylon and the Eastern Archipelago. Fa-hien in the 
6th century A.D, actually took ship from this place which 
was at the sea-mouth. The boat, carrying him and others, 
proceeded in a south-westerly direction and arrived in Ceylon 
after they had sailed for fourteen days and nights off the 
port of TSmralipta.’^ The place and its neighbourhood, during 
the latter part of the 7th century, does not seem to have 
been immune from such acts of i)rigandacie and robbery, as may 
be possibly committed in a busy and crowded port or its vicinity 
unless adequate police precautions are taken. I-tsing, the Chinese 
traveller, who arrived in Tamralipta in 673 A.D., was once 
attacked by some robbers during a trip to this city from a place 
near Nalanda, and with difficulty escaped the fate of being pierced 
by their swords.* It was from this port on the coast of Eastern 
India that the Chinese visitor sailed for the land of Srlbhoga 
which, according to Takakusu, ** covered the N. E. side of 
Sumatra from the southern shore of Malacca to the city of 
Palembang.” ^ As a place wdiere trade and commerce were 
brisk, Tamralipta afforded inviting opportunities to fortune- 
seekers. The story of the three brothers Cdayamana, Sridhauta- 
miina and Aiita(uana, wdio went on business from Ayodhy^ to 
Tftmralipta and made plenty of money, is told in the Dudhpani 
(in the Hazaribftgh district) rock-inscription,® which on 
palaeographical grounds, has been assigned by Kielhorn to 
the 8th century A.D. It is difficult to say precisely when 
TSmralipta started on its career as a sea-port town, 

> Beil. Life, p. 1^8; WitUn, Vol. 11. pp. IS’MW. 

I Beil, Life, lotro., p. sxxfiii. 

• Belli Bi'ju-ki, Vol. I, pp . Ixxi-Uxii ; J. liegge, Fi-bieD, p. UH). The port wii 
IK) Of 70 jojiDii eiii froiD Nkliodi. Chuvinuei, M^ooire ootiipoe<^ i lVpo<)ue da li 
Rnnde djrDiitk T'lDg, etc., p. 97. 

A Tikikmoi pp. 211, xxxiii. 

i /hid., pp. ilri. 144 0.. IBS. 

• Bp. Ind,. Vol. n, pp. 848, 845. f V. 4, 6.-Tlmiliptilm)-Ajodb7h;4 Jiyoh 

• fn^ijyiyi. BbSyi^ prttilii»filt4i*to ifioi- Ivin ib jiy bet Tit). 

6 
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now represented by Taniluk in . the Midnapore district, 
about twelve miles from the junction of the RupnSrayai) (the 
Selai branch) with the Hooghly. There is no reference to 
it in the Vedic literature. It is likely that the place, favoured 
by nature, was fast developing into an important centre of 
trade and commerce, inland and sea-borne, from about the 6th 
or 5th century B.C. In those days it was probably connected 
with different parts of Northern India, such as RSjagriha, 
Sravasti, Oaya and Benares by means of well-planned routes.' 
In the 3rd century B.C , so goes the legend. King Devanampiya 
Tissa of Ceylon sent four envoys tu the Maurya emperor Atoka, 
who are said to have reached the haven (Tamalitti) from Jambu- 
kola (in Northern Ceylon) in seven days (Mahavaihsa XI, 20, 
23).' These messengers on (heir return from the Indian court 
embarked at TauialittI or Tamralipta and arrived in the island to 
greet their king after a journey of twelve days (XI, 38-39). 
A branch of the Bodhi-tree under which Buddha attained his 
emancipation was carried in a ship from Gaya on the Ganges 
(XIX, 5) and brought down to the port, whence it was 
sent across the sea to Ceylon during Atoka’s reign. The 
emperor who personally witnessed the departure of the ship 
from Tamralipta, is himself stated to have travelled to that 
place by land over the \ indhya range to the mouth of the 
Ganges, the journey lieing completed ‘ in ju.-t one week ’ (XIX, 6). 
Thus there were two route.s, one by land and the other by watrt 
along the Ganges, through which communications were maintain- 
ed between the cities of Magadha and other parts of Northern 
India on the one hand, and Tamralipta on the other. The two 
merchants, Tapussa (lapoosa) and Hhalluka (Palekat), who paid 
homage to Buddha at I ruvelva near Gaya, are mentioned in two 

^ T. H. Bbjs Dftridf, Buddbiti lodu, p. 103. 

* MV., (Tract,), 1912 pp, 78*ft0, 128 29. 

• Ibid, XIX, 6, 16. 17, p. 128. fo. i. T«ou.ljD (Sandirit nia* Silt|mblM). • Cbioe" 
print, cm* Srat lo C*j>lon " ind ift«r ptuing dong ib* K»l i.g» Co*»t •• In dtlMd iht 
“ MOiitiT of Ibt ndmd men" wInoc. he preceded to Wmr.lipu. Ben fc. Mt Mm* leen 
«e titadr of the 8»D»ltrit liofoage. See Bed, lift. Intro , p. 
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Burmese legends to have gone there after having landed at the 
port of Adzeitta whence they proceeded to Soowama. It is held 
by some scholars that these references are applicable to Tamralipta 
and Suhraa, but these names do not appear in their knowm forms 
in the Burmese legends collected by Phayre and Bigandet. It 
was known to the Classical world, as its mention in the works of 
Ptolemy and Pliny shows. The Ceylonese Buddhists considered ’ 
TftmalittI to be an ancient land, for in the Dipavamsa (3, 33) 
which gives a survey of the early kingdoms and dynasties of 
India, it is stated that in former times, king Purinda, his 
children and grand-children, ruled at the city of Malitthiyaka 
which is believed to be identical witli it. 

As TAmralipta w^as included in the Suhma territory, the 
latter must have comprised at least the greater part of the present 
district of Midmipore (east). The river Kapisa seems to have 
separated the Suhrna country from Utkala, This river has been 
mentioned by KalidAsa in the Haghuvaiiisa (IV. 38) in the canto 
on Raghu*8 digrijaya. Having crossed the river Kapisa (or 
Karabha), the victorious hero appeared in the territory of the 
Utkalas. There is a probable reference to this river in the 
Mftrkandeya Ihira^a, which may be identified with the modern 
Kansai, a modified form of either Kamsavatl or Kapisavatl. In 
the first quarter of the 1 1th century A. D. the southern portion 
of Midnapore and some part of northern Orissa including 
Balasore were probably amalgamated, constituting tlie kingdom 
of Dapdabutti, which was attacked by Rajendra Chola, I. 
It was proposed by MM. H. P. S«astrl^ that Dapdabutti, 
mentioned in some South Indian Tamil inscriptions, should 
be regarded as identical with the modern city of Bihar and 
its neighbourhood in the Patna District, which used to be 
known to the tleylonese as ** Odantapuri," to the Tibetans as 

• Ain Clita4n Hil, 8l’l’., 1310, P»rt I. pp. 1* 21; BuddhtO.vt bj 8iiU Chiodn 
VidplUltAiVt. mi II«U. PP- l«->« i OA.rhtp. *7.p 383; Ph;t». JASB., 1850, pp. 
i'3.47#l iM (N.a.1, 1910. VoL VI. pp. OM-COS; Oldfobtr*, Vol. I. p. 4, BSE. 

Vo). U,pp. 81-41; BiftndM, LiU or Le|»D4 o( 0»od»m», Vol. I, pp. lOe-8, Cf Hud;, 
M««»l o( BiddhlNi. 9«(l *<1., pp. IMMff ! JPT8.. 1888. pp. 38. «i 
1UBB.,V«(. m.^lo. 
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“ Otanapuri ” and to the Muhammadan writers as “ Odanan 
Behar.” But it is more usually identified with Dantan in 
the Midnapore district.’ The details regarding its position 
relative to the other territories in Bengal attacked by the Chola 
army, as contained in the Tamil description, leave little room 
for doubt that Dantan is the modern representative of Daoda- 
butti. The name “ Dantan ” appears to be a Prakrit corruption 
of the Sanskrit word Danta (a tooth). The sense of “Poloura” 
mentioned by Ptolemy as the name of a city situated on the 
westernmost mouth of the (ranges (the Kambyson), has been 
found to be the same as that of Dantapura (in Danta-bhukti *). 
It should be added here that there is a village called Palura 
“at the northern extremity of the (fanjam district, about 6 miles 
N. E. of Ganjam town,” which Oldham show.s with good reason 
to be the same as Paloor between the Chilka lake and Ganjam, 
visited by the French scholar Anquetil Duperron • in the course 
of his journey from Bengal to Pondicherry in 1757. Oldham has 
traced this place under the name Palhor in several maps 
prepared in the 16th and 17th centuries, and he is disposed 
to identify it with Ptolemy’s Paloura. Dantapura in Kaliiiga, 
mentioned elsewhere, was according to the same scholar situated 
somewhere near the embouchure of the Vamsadhara. It should 
not, however, be overlooked that the meaning of Dantapura and 
Paloura is the same. Is it possible to suggest that a considerable 
tract of country including portions of the Midnapore district 
(where Danda-bhukti was situated) and Kaliiiga was once known 
by some name having Danta as one of its constituent elements 
and that some of its important towns were called Dantapura 
(Sanskrit) or Paloura (Telugu)? 

The evidence of Nllakaptha, the commentator on the 
M&h&bh&rata, who frequently quotes a former authority named 

' The ace ii &liO noted by Henry Yule in William Smith’s An Atlas of Ancient 
Geography, 1874, p, 28. 1 bad on opportunity of consulting it in the British Museum , but ae 
t have been unable to find it in Calcutta. I am accepting without verification the reference 
given by Oldham, JBOR8, xxii 0986), Pt, I, p. 2. Cf. MA8B., Vol. V, No. 8, p. 71 ; 
McCrindle, Ptolemy, 1927, p. 72; AGI., p. 785. 

Sylvain Ldvi, JB0B8, zxi, Pt. Ill, pp. 187-188 ; xxii, pp. 112. 
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Arjuna Mi^ra, is almost decisive in determining the geographical 
position of Suhma. Nilakantha in commenting upon the Sabha- 
parva of the great Epic uses Suhma and Radha as synonymous 
terms. ^ The name Suhma has fallen into disuse since about the 
12th century, vvlien it was last mentioned in the Pavanaduta by 

Dhoyika {Gahgd-vlchhpluta-parisarah Suhma-dehh—v. 21),^ 

Banabhatta, the author of the Harshaeharita, was acquainted with 
the name Suhma (Chap. VI) in the 7th century. Once again it is 
mentioned in the Kavyamiinamsa in the 9th century. The use 
of this name was gradually abandoned in favour of R^ha, which 
seems to have become more popular.® The name “ Suhma ” has 
been completely forgotten, while Radha still retains its position 
in the vocabulary of the province, fraught with living associations 
in the social life of some of the important castes of Bengal 
—a name popularly signifying the whole of Bengal lying to 
the west of the Bhagirathi, of which the earliest bed is the 
Saraswati. The Radhiya branch of the Bengal Brahmins 
has been referred to by HalAyudha (12th century), son of 
Lakshnianaseiia’s minister Dhanahjaya and brother of I^ana and 
Pa^upati, in his Brdhvmna-sarvasva.' ‘ Several castes of Bengal, 
have a similar subdivision. Maulana Minhaj-ud-Din (13th 
century), the author of the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, defines Ral 
(Rs4ha) as situated on the western side of the Ganges (the 
river Gang)/ In the map prepared by de Barros (1496-1570)/ 

» 9uhm§^ K 4 ()hM^-Mbht., Chap. 29. Sabbi. 

* JASB., N.8., 1905, pp. 45, 67. Dhoyika was born earlier than 1205 A.D , for hia veraes 
ire foond quoted in Srldbiradasa’s Sudukti-Eurpimfiti (1206-6 A.D.). See Mittra, Notices, 
ni, pp, 186, 146, also the text published by the Punjab Sanskrit Book Depot, 1933, pp. 64,66. 

* One of the bardi (Vaitalikayor-ekab) in Act 1, (i. 14) of RAjaiekhars’s Kafpflra* 
Mifijtri ipeakiof "the loveliness of K&dba” (ra^hlnijiidara^bicha^gittaQs. 'Ba^ha' means 
here • territory as well ai lustre. See ibid, Sten Konow, pp. 9, 157. Cf. ri^ha 4obb4 
vibhflahl iy&d«>ibbikhj& suibami lamib HO), in HalAyudha'a Abbidbanaratnamila, 
ed. by Aufreebt, 1661. 

< JASB. (N.S.), Vol. II. 1906, p. 176, fn. 3 : R44brys*V4rendr»ib or Bidhlya* 
Vlrendrakait^- If Hallyudba's Br4hmaQa.iarTa8va ia to be believ-ed, he was a MablmAtya 
nsder Ltkahmapaiena. For a list of bit works see Aofrtoht, Oat. Catalog., Vol. I, p. 764. 

* BaTtriy, Vol. I, pp. 684, 686 . 

* Hii work wat pabliabed in four decades from 1562 to 1613 A.D. 81 r, J. A. Campos, 
Hlitory of the Foituguese io Bengal, 1910, pp. xvii-xTiii. 
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the name “ Kara is to be found on the Ganges opposite to 
Gour (Gauda). Nllakantha's statement as to the synonymity 
of Suhma with Eadha may not be strictly accurate so far 
as the early history of the former is concerned. According to 
the Jaina legend preserved in the Acharafiga Sutra," Subbabhumi, 
which is taken as identical with Buhmabhumi, was only a part 
of Ladha (Eadha) as Vajrabhumi and SubhrabliQmi (Svabhra- 
bhumi) were, according to the commentaries, the two divisions 
of Ladha;’ But earlier Brahiuinical literature knows only 
Suhma. In the Jaina Bhagavati Sutra it is mentioned as 
one of the sixteen jtinapadaf^, into which the country was 
divided at the time of Mahavira’s birth. But the Jaina 
tradition is not corroborated by the Buddhist literature, which 
does not contain any reference to Eadha in a similar account 
of the political condition of India during the same period. 
The question whether the lAllunitlha, referred to in the 
Ceylonese Chronicles* as the homo of \ijaya, who is said 
to have colonised Ceylon, should be considered as identical with 
Eadha, has taxed the minds of many scholars, without leading 
to a final unanimous conclusion. It may be pointed out that 
the connection between La|a and Vanga, as c.an be understood 
from the legend, was very close. The story goes to say that 
Susima, the daughter of a king of Vaiiga, “ formed a con- 
nection with a certain Stho,” “ who found his livelihood in a 
wilderness,” and gave birth to two sons, Slhabahu and Sihasivali. 
Sihabahu founded the city of Sihapura w'hich became the capital 
of his kingdom of Lai a. Sihabfthu’s son Vijaya later on went 
in a ship and ultimately colonised Ceylon. The proximity of 
Lila to Magadha is suggested where it is said that Slbabiba’s 
mother arrived in the former country from VaAga with “ a 

I It it not certiio Ihtt <mt Ra<jb» Cj H. Blocbmioo'i obMrrtthiat. CtBtrflm- 
tiwito Ibe Oeogripb; and Hintor; of Brogat. JASB.. 1878. p. S2S (BImv’i nM|i 
Fws ioatoad of Bui 8m iM., PI. IV, Uciog p. 289). 

> SBK., Vol. XXn, 1. 8, 8. pp. 81-85. 

I 

* DV.,IX, pp. 64-06, 160.163 MV., JASB, 1888, p. 889; W. Otigw (m*-P.T.8.l 
CM)- pp- (Tna$.)f 1908, pp. 0641 (Teit). 
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caravan travelling to the Magadha country.'' This is even 
admitted by Lassen ‘ who first proposed to identify La]a with 
Gujarat (Lata — Greek Larike), but the subject has yet hardly 
disappeared from the arena of controversy. La]a (c/. Jaina 
Ladha) can be taken as a perfect Prakrit equivalent both 
for Radba and Lata. The probability that the Ceylonese 
tradition refers to the latter country is to a considerable extent 
enhanced by the fact that the story of Vijaya’s colonising enter- 
prise had at a certain stage of hi.s adventure its setting in 
Siippilra (Sopara), and BhAnikachchha (“Barygaza of Ptolemy 
and the Periplus = modern Broacli), the two well-known places on 
the western coast of India, where the party were forced to land, 
lieing driven by a heavy storm.’ Barygaza or Broach was 
comprised in the country of Larike (Lata) in the age of 
I’tolemy.* But the special circumstances under which Vijaya and 
his companions had to break their voyage on the western coast, 
which is nowhere mentioned in the earlier part of the legend 
may, again, call for caution in arriving at a hasty decision on the 
|)oint. Scholars, who are cotnpetent to express a sober opinion 
on the linguistic affinities of the Ceylonese, have also failed 
to end the dispute regarding the true geographical equivalent 
of L&la.* The question, therefore, should be still treated as 


* Ind. Altfrihumik, Vol. II, p. lOfi ; f/. Vol. I, p. 679, note 9, 

* DY. IX, 25 Only Bupp&rakt i* mentioned in the MV. (Chip. VI. 46). 

» PioleM.y.ll»97, pp. 153. 872, 

* 8m K. Miiller-lDd. Ant.. Vo!. XI. p. 198. n. 8. quoting Burnonf who identiftet 
UU with RAdb«t E, Kuhn, tbid, XII. pp. 61-55, 66— Sir Asuto*h, 8JV , Vol. HI, 
PI. I, pp. 118-16 ; 8. K. ChttUrji. HODBL., pp. *29 73. Pirt 1. n. I ; CHT . Vol. I, 
p. 660. Tbt legani oonflerning Viiey* m giyen in Chap. VI of the MahiyaiAit 
(Ttil, pp. 86-61; Trtnt , pp. 81 54» may be briefly reproduced hi follow*. A certain 
king of Vt8ga who bad hit capital in VaAganagara (Vi.Ageau VaAganagtre VaAga- 
ri a abA— V. 1) bad a beautiful and amoroui daughter by hit wife, a princesi of 
Kaliiga (KlHAgaraAOo dbltiai mabeit taaaa rljino). 6he left her fatliert protection 
to lift a lito of lieaoeo. joined a caravan proceeding to Magadha (agi Magadha- 

T. 41 aod wbeo it ar.ivtd in the Uia ooantry \U)a-ratIhe) ibe yielded to a lion who 
aKaefcod lb# party in a foraal (afaviyA) aod took poweaaion of the prioooM. A ton called 
Albabibu tod a dangbur ealWd 8Ibaal?aU wtra bom out of the union (v. 10), SlbabAbu 
>ftar bit taU ymr oama to kttow a)) aboot tka paet hiatory of hia mother, aqd left bjt lion- 
fatbar lO f aMiac witb bit Mother aod aieiar. Wbao they name to a bo^d«^T^l^•ffe fn*^***-^ 
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open and unsettled. But it may be pointed out that if we 
have interpreted the Ceylonese story aright, Lala was a recent 
clearance in a forest during tlie period to which it is to be 
referred. The Jaina tradition, which goes back almost to 


gimam figamura — v. 15), they met the general of the Va6ga king (v. 161 who was in charge 
of the frontier territory (pachchanta-sadhane). This officer was the son of the maternal uncle 
of Sihabihu’s mother fmatnlassa suto — v. 15). Sihabahu and the otheis introduced themaelres 
as dwellers of the forest (atavi-vasino— v. 17). They came to Vahga and the general 
married his uncle's daughter. The lion who had been deserted by his family now entered the 
Vanga kingdom and began to make such ravages as compelled the king to promise his kingdom 
as a reward to anybody who might bring about his destruction. This task was undertaken 
by Sihabahu himself, but by the time this was carried out the Vafiga king had already died. 
The deceased king's ministers, recognising Sihabahu to be the son of his daughter, unani- 
mously agreed to place him on the vacant throne (v, 33). He accepted the kingship but 
later abdicated the throne in favour of his mother’s new husband, went back with hit siater, 
whom he married, to Lala where he began to reign (Lala r8tthc...ra)iaih kltresi). To him 
were born thirty-two sons of whom Vi;aya was the eldest. Vijaya grew wild and uncontrol- 
lable, and the king was subsequently co npelled by his people to order hm expulsion from the 
Lala territory. The king put him and his 700 followers on a ship and tent them forth upon 
the sea (navaya pakkhipapetva vissa.’japesi eagare— v. 43). Among the party the children 
landed at Naggadipa, the women at Mahiliidipaka and Vijaya with men attendaoti at 
Supparaka (Bopara in the Thana district. Bombay). But tltf violence of bia own followers 
made the place insecure for Vi;'aya who su!»seqtient'v .saile<l away and landed jn the regioi' 
called Tambapappi in Lanka (Ceylon). The next chapter which deals with the story of 
Vijaya’s accession to the throne of Ceylon mentions the fo mdation of a city named D);enl 
(evidently after IJjjain in W. Malwa) by one of his own ministers (Text, p. 67 ; Trans., 
p. 58). In Chap. VIII it is mentioned tbatSuraitta, one of Vijaya's brolberi, hail aonie 
sons by the daughter of a Madda king (v. 7). 

Two distinct geographical circles are indicated in the story, one comprising Maffadhs, 
VaAgi and KaliAga, and the other ^Qrpiraka, Ujjain, Madra and Bbarukacbchhs (Broach — 
see below). 

The historical side of the story is better represented in the Dipavamu (IX, 1-44) which 
omits most of the fanciful details given in the Mabavaihsi. In this Torsion also BThahtho 
(SithhabAhn) is described as the son of 8fhs of L4}a by SusimI of ViAgs (piti ohi 
SlbassThayo — t. 3), but the Dipavathga unlike the other chronicle does not seek to attribate 
to the father the characteristics of a lion. References to Magadha, KaliAga, 
which are to be found in the Mab&vathsa legend, ire not present in tbia aeeoimt. oor 
ia there any mention in it of Bihabaho’s visit to VaAga, bis moiber'a marriagt wiUi the gene* 
ralof its king, Brba*s destructive activities in that territory with their sequel, and SlbabAbo a 
tenporary occupation of it# throne. Divested of these elements, the episode in so far as it 
relates to Bihab&l.n and his parents is much shorter in the Dlpavaihaa than in iha otbgr 
work. The DfpaTaihss records that Bibabibu having left his faiber*s cave began to rola §4 
Slbapora, the moat excellent town (Varottamaib) in L&ia-rat^ba. From thla point tillUia 
end of (be narratife the two chronicles generally agree in regard to the moia important 
dataila. In connecitoo with Vjjaya*a mantime journey » the Dlpavadua leporU tl|e il|ip 
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the same period, shows that a considerable portion of the 
country of Radha was still in a condition that could hardly 
be described as habitable or civilised. 

The story of the Mahavira’s journey in the LSdha ^ country, 
contained in the icharafiga Sutra, is specially interesting for 
one reason. It probably throws some light on the extent of 
the territorial jurisdiction of Ladha in those days. But here 
again the difficulty with which we are confronted cannot be 
easily solved. The country, as we have already seen, was 
divided into two parts — Subbabbumi and VajjabhQmi.^ As 
Subbabhumi gradually came to be co-extensive with Radha (a 
view which may be taken on the combined evidence of the 
Jaina text and Nllakaptba’s commentary), there is.a fair 
degree of probability that at least a part of Vajjabhumi lay 
beyond the present western limit of Bengal. But any dog- 
matising on the point can hardly be permitted in view of our 
ignorance of the precise geographical limits of Suhma, as it may 
have been originally constituted. Tlu re is a probable reference 
to Vajjabhumi in the classical Tamil work Silappadhikaram, 
which is supposed by some scholar^ to pre-erve a genuine 
account of the career of Karikala, the ('liola king, whose date 
cannot be deftnitely fixed. ^ In the story of his northern invasion, 

in which the exiled primr ftod his male fttU^ndiota 'embarked went, Railing on the aea, losing 
her waj tod her beiringi. la the port of Sappira' (fippanat^ht disiaih}hl gtU Soppirt* 
pt^toam— V. 15). Thej ' tlopped three montba at Bhirukachchba (v. 25), vent again on 
board bit thip,' and 'driven twty by the violence of the viriod, came to Labkidipa' (nkkbiUa* 
vita-vegeoa— V. 37), formerly known by the names of (>jadlpa, Vtradlpa. and Ma9(|*drpa. 

The Dlpavaibu wbioh was written between tbe 4th and' the 5th century A. D. ii an 
earlier work than the Mabivaibia (Intro , p 9). The ship carrying (he exiled prince is not 
mentioned to have been originally bound for Ceylon. Starting from the point of deparinre 
in Lt|a. ibe may have quite unexpectedly reached the port of Bopara on the weatern ooaat. 
Moreover, the itaiemeot in the Dipavithsa that the ihip, loaing her way and bearinga, 
arrived at that port, is signihcaot. References to Magad la and Kalihga may have been 
deliberately omitted aa these were not oatlod for except in an inci lentai m inner. 

^ The reeding * B&re ' in en old BCetbare ineor., believe i to rapreaent Ridha. ia held by 
Lhdere ai ooteoable, a. lod. Ant,, XXXHT, pp. 105-06. The name is given as K&4ha in an 
illurtrated H8. of ibe 11th oentury, e. Bendall, CB8M., p. 000. 

* 8. KriehAaewemi Aiyangar, Some Oontribotioiia of Sooth India to Indian Oolture, 
Reedenhip Leotare a, Ceientte Univereity, 1938, pp. 83-33. The anthor placet the evidence 
in the Afit oentnry A. D. [(ibid, p. 38), bnl Dr. L. D. Beroett remerka tbet tbe dele of 
Kerikele b my AAoerkln, mey be e* MO- Alao tee B. M. Berne, Tbe Ijlvikee, po. 67*M. 
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which states that while the Chola monarch was engaged in 
military operations, receiving presents from different kings, 
which added to the beauty of his capital Kaveripattapam, the 
ruler of Vajra maintained his neutrality. The commentator, 
in explaining the passage, points out that the Vajra country 
was situated “ on the bank of the river Sone.” It was sur- 
rounded by “great waters on all sides," and its contiguity to 
Magadha, whose ruler after some resistance submitted to the 
invader, is implied in the story which refers to Magadha, next 
to its mention of Vaira. If this tradition has any historical 
value, it is necessary to place Vajra somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of Magadha along the western side of Radha. The 
Mahabdiarata seems to refer to the same tract of country under 
the name “ Prasuhma ’’ (western Siihina), which was in- 
vaded by Bhima during bis ex[)loits in the eastern countries. 
It has been sugge.sted that X’ajrabhumi or Vajra as a geo- 
graphical terra is ujt entirely unknown to fndian ep;gra[d)y. 
An attempt has been made to connect it with the designation of 
a classof oflicials ' who were specially entrusted with the task 
of assisting the Maurya Emperor Asoka in the propagation 
of some of the cardinal principles underlying his concc[it of 
Dhamma. Another reference is supposed to be contained in the 
HMhigumpha inscription of Kharavela, the Theta (Chedi ?) king of 
Orissa. As regards the alleged mention of Vajjabhumi (Vajra- 
•bhumi) by .\soka, it may be safely said that the theory has no 
foundation in fact. In his Xllth Rock Edict ■ the Maurya Emperor 
informs us that the Dharmi-mah imalras, the Mahamatras in 
charge of women, the Vacha-bhumikas, and various other 
classes of officials appointed by him, have been engaged in such a 
way as to promote the growth of every separate religion as well as 
the awakening of dhmrm among his subjects. The Girn&r 


* Aiyangar, op. cif., pp. 81-32. 

• Holtzwb, CII, Vol. I, 1926, pp. 21, 48. 
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version of the said edict runs thus : — Etdya athd vydpatd dhamma- 
mahdnidtd cha illiljhakha-iiUiidhiyakha-Kdlst) maJwndtd cha 
vacha-hhumlkd cha ade cha nikdyd ay am cha etasa phala ya 
dtpa-pdsa^hda-vadhi cha hoti dhammasa cha dlp{a)nd. In the 
place of “ (XII. 9) of the Girnar edict, KalsI 

reads oacha-bh{u)mikyd ; the reading in the Mansehra (XII. 8) and 
the ShahbTzgarlH text is Vrachabhumika{\A}). Vacha or Vracha 
may he equated with ‘Sraja.” This word has been actually used in 
the Vltb Rock Edict' ol Asoka, where it is impossible to suggest 
that it is the name of a country, (c/. Girnar- Eac/ia/n/n’ ; Jaugada- 
KAlsM)hauli- Vacha A ; Shahbizgarln-Mansehra-Frac/m^pf). It 
will be natural to presume that Vacha in “ vaclia-bhuraika ” 
should be taken in llie same sen>e in which it has been 
used in the Vlih Ro •!< e licl. Vraja, meaning a cowpen or 
caitle herd, |)i'{u!vor ii high road, IS meniioned in the Vlth Rock 
Edict as follows;-— “.s'(a)rc hale bhiiihj{a)indnasa [adamanasd- 
Kibsi ; as‘7//n/i/s/*Shihi)a/ ; asalasa (Mansehra)] me orodha* 
ninihi (jibhdifdramhi cachamhi ra rinitamhi cha uyduesu 
cha savatra pjfircdahd stiid, etc.— ^lirnTr). The Vraja-bhumikas 
(from Vraja and bhumi, /.r., oltice) in tlie employ of the Maurya 
Emperor were either superintendents of cattle establish- 
ments ' like the Godhyaksha of Kautilya s Artbasastra (II. 29), or 
they were officers in charge of high roads, the protection) of 
which was a duty of the king in ancient times.® As to a 
probable allusion to tlie Vajra country in Kharavela’s inscription, 
it is to be noted in the first place that the passage in which 


» / 6 i(/.pp. 11.34, 57 , 76, 88 , KXi. 

* Tb«y were offleieU coonocted with the cAtlle— b«rdi— D. R. Bheodarkar— Atoka, 
p. 67; " Overtecf of cowpen. “-Bahler (Ep. Ind.. Vol. 11. 470. n. 18) ; Hulti«b. CH., 
Vol. I, pp. 21-22, D. 5. on p. 22 

s The Artba)i*#lrt alto refert to the duties of tb« king in re.peot of paiuTrajt tnd 
vtQikptiht (KtuV, II. 1.), c/. the VivaAdbyak.ha Ohwi. II, 34' -Vraja' end ‘vapikpatht* 
<K 5 cttraliomII. 6 . R. K. Mookor)oe, Atokt, Gaekwtd'i Oriental Sent., pp. 160-161 . 
fn. 4. V. A. Smith douhlfully trantlaUt the term by the laperintendtnt. of pattarta ” 
--Atoka, the Buddhitt Emperor of Indit (Clirendcm Pre«, Third edition). ^O. p. 183, 
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the name is said to occur is in such a bad state of preservation 
that it is practically impossible to decipher it in a satisfactory 
manner. Liiders in bis “ List of the Inscriptions of Northern 
India” thought it prudent not to incorporate a doubtful inter- 
pretation of this passage in his summary of the main contents 
of the Hathigumpba inscription. In the seventh line of the 
epigraph, mutilated as it is, Prinsep read Vajaragharavcdham,' 
which was changed to Vajarighavadhasatimu by Cunningham.* 
Jayaswal’s proposal in 1918 was to read it as Vajira-ghara-vi Dhi- 
siti, which was later given up in favour of a new reading, Vajira- 
ghara-va(m)ti gliiiOsita." Thus there is a unanimity among 
scholars so far as the reading of the first three letters is 
concerned. Vajari, Vajara and Vajira* can be taken as approxi- 
mations to Vajra. It it lias been used at all as the name of a 
country, the site represented by it is probably to be sought 
for elsewhere than in Bengal or its immediate neighbourhood. 
In two Tamil inscri[)iions of the ^nd and 5lh year.-' respectively 
of Rajendra Chola IPs reign mention is made of Vayiragaram 
and Ohakrakotta. The latter place has been identified by 
Rai Bahadur Hiralal with Chakrakotya in the Bastar State 
of the Central Provinces.' Kielhorn restored the Tamil name* 
Vayiragaram to Vajrakara. The expre.s.sion Vajiragbara, if it 
has been correctly read in the Hathigumpha inscription, may 
be equated with ” Vajra-gadh,” and identified with Vairagaejh * 
in the Chanda district of the Central Provinces, where the 
other place mentioned in the Tamil inscriptions has also been 
located. But the probability of Vajra-gbara of the H&thi- 
gumpba inscription signifying the royal bouse of Vajra has 

* JASR, 1837, V(J. VI, Pt. n, p. 1090, PI. LVIII. 

» OIL, Vol. I (1877), p. 99. 

» JBOB8., 1827, Vol. IV, p. 377; Vol. XHI, p. 227 ; lor the Ut«(t riow oo Ibo Mbi«< 
bald b/ R. D. Btoarjee tod K, P, dtjA^wal. »ce Ep. Ind , XX, p. 78. 

^ B. M. Baroft proposes o diibreot retidiog. See Old Bribmt Inierlpiiooi lo Hit OdiT»‘ 
gki tod Kbe94*f<>^ Oaretp 1929* p. 16. 

* Vol. IX, p. W; C. P. loicr., p, 150; Ep. Ind., IX. pp. 174 f. 

* Ep. lod.. VII. ipp., pp. 19425. Noe. 756. 761 ; p. 124 ; o. 4 j XX. p 78. 
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not been entirely removed. Vajrabhurai (Tamil Vajra), which 
was a part of Rad ha, lay close to Magadha. The Sanskrit 
word Vajra may mean ‘‘the hard or mighty one” (Monier- 
Williams’s Sanskrit Dictionary, New Edition, p. 913). Can 
Vajrabhumi be taken as a synonym for Virabhumi (Blrbhum) 
which is the name of a modern district in western Bengal 
situated on the border of the Santal Parganas in Bihar. ^ 
From the details that may be gathered from the Achara^ga 
Sutra already noticed, it appears that the tract through which 
Mahavlra traversed was, to a considerable extent, covered 
with forests and jungles. It has been described as a pathless 
country, where “ it was difficult to travel.” l^eople lived in 
scattered villages. In the course of bis travels, Mahavlra some- 
times did not reach a village- The speech of the people was 
not Aryan (r/. the word Ghuchchuy current among them). They 
were almost brutal in their conduct. They mocked and jeered at 
him, used an abusive language, and assaulted him. The country 
was lacking in the ordinary comforts of life. Tl)e food and 
the dress used were of the primitive sort (c/. lukkhadcsie bhatte),' 
.According to the Jaina Kalpa Sutra Mahavlra spent some time 
in a place named Panital)humi (P.iniyabhumi in the Jaina 
Bhagavatl), which the commentators explain as situated in 
Vajrabhumi.* The connection of the ancient people of Vajra- 
bhQmi, * the terrible indey^nes * with the Bhumij of the Jungle 
Mahiils naturally suggests itself as probable.* The name 
of Jharkhand is traditionally applied to a wild and indefinitely 
extensive area, comprising portions of the modern districts of 
Blrbhum, Bankura and Midnaporc in Bengal, the Rajmabal 
hills in the Santal Parganas and the eastern districts of Chota 
N&gpur in the Province of Bihar. A separate district called 

» Df. BtroiU doubU Um Vijrt - Vlri 

i Itoobi, Xylramft 9alU. p. 45. 

* 8BB..XXn.p 964.0.4. 

< B.T. DtiWipU^ BlhooIoU o( Doogtl (IST9), ColcuUt, ABB., p. 174 ; JASD., 

IBM. p. 18S. 
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Jungle Mahals, constituted in 1805 but abolished subse- 
quently, included some pargaiias or rnalials of these districts 
as well as that of Burdwan.^ According to Mr. G. Rafudas, the 
northern part of the Daksliiua-dhada-klianda of the Kendupatna 
copper-plate grant of Nrisiiiihadeva II (h295 A. !).),“ covering 
the Ganjam Agency has been mentioned under the name of Maha- 
kantara in tlu Allahabad IVasasti of Sainiidragupta (4th century 
A.D.), who is said to have co ne into conflict with its 

chief, Vyaghra (Ma/w/G7nh7raA*a-r|/dgf/?rardya, 1. 19). This 
region, whether or not figuring in the latter inscription, 

is apparently different from the wild tract in Chota-Nagpur 
with its continuation in western Bengal. Sher Khan, the 

rival of Humriyun, was acquainted with this tract of conutry 

when he carried out his strategic retreat to Rohtasgarh from 
Gaur in 1538.^ There was no regular line of communication 
in those days from Jharkhand to the civilised world outside. Tlie 
Afghan hero proceeding along unknown tracks through hills and 
forests may be credited with having performed an amazing feat 
when he completed this difficult journey. The same route 
possibly under better conditions was followed by Mir Jumla 
during his pursuit of Shuja in 1G59, and the Marathas under 
Balaji Rao in 1742-43.^ Portions of this ;irea are at present 
inhabited by two tribes, the Male and the Mai Pahariya of the 
Santal Parganas, believed by Risley ® to be of tlie ‘Dravidian’ stock, 
probably connected with the ancient Malas*' or the MallasJ The 

1 IG.. VII, pp. 263-1, ISSO, XIV; I'.i k, p. 232; D i (MiJu*pore). pp. 125 96. 

* IHQ., 1925, pp. ; JASB, LX V. Ft. I, p. 2^^. 

3 Journal of Dr. Fraaris Buchinan. ed. with rioter and intro by C. E. A. D. Oldham, 
JB0R8,, Vol. XV, 1929, Sep-Dec,, p. nii. 

^ JBORS., XV, p. 556; Elliot, I\ , .167, n. 2. For detaas of the route, *ee Kalikaraojan 
Qtunnngo, Sher Shah, pp. 123 21. C/. Beveridjje, Akbarn&rai, Vol. 1. p. 331. and n. 1. 

» Sir H. P. Rialej, The People of India, 1915, pp A4-i9. 

• Cf. VP., XLV, 122. The M^illas are well known to B iddhia literature. 8te Vicnalk 
Cbarei^ UhA— Some KshstHya Tril>e8, p. 159 ff. The Ma'.&hodbi inacription of the 26th year 
of Dharmtpftla of the Pals dynaafy (early 9th oentury) rcfera to the Mallaa of Bodh Gaya 
(Mallioiifa— Mahabodhi-nivaainara)— GLM., pp. 31-32. 

f Mllaa-MKP., BP. ; Mala?arttaka«— KM ; RAm. Kiahk-K, XL, 22. 
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eastern part of the Chota Nagpur Division comprising a portion 
of ■fharkhand, viz., Manl)liuin, may have been occupied by the 
MSnavartikas ' of the Markandeya Parana, the Manavarjakas ' 

(Vajrakas?) of the Mahabharata, or tlie Mandei mentioned by 
Pliny.* 

The discussion of the ancient boundaries of the Radha 
country naturally leads to a pertinent question ; what was the 
probable western limit of Bengal in early times? In the absence 
of any positive evidence on the subject, it is impossible to give a 
correct answer to this (piestinn. Territorial expansion often 
starts from a stnall nucleus, which gradtially develops into a 
wider area through the o|)eration of varioii.s forces, not the least 
important of which is p ilitieal. It is not unlikely that a part of 
the wild tract of land lying to the south of Daya, to the east of 
Shahabad, to the south of Bliagalpur and to the we.st of Bankura, 
Midnapore and Birbhum ums once comprised within the geo- 
graphical limits of Ua lha which may nave been a comparatively 
small area at the beginning. It tnay be noted in this connection 
that although during the reigo of .Uebar there was a separate 
Sibih for Biliar, a par; of w!ia‘ at t!|.> present moment constitutes 
its e.istern division belotiged i ) the Sub.ih of Bengal, which 
extended from (larhi ' ( I’eliag u hi) in the we.st to Chittagong icT 
the cast. Thus of the twi sarkar.s, Purniah and .\udambar 
(a/tu,v dVintja), the former was eomp.asod of the central portion 
of the present district of the same mime as far as the 
Mahananda, and the latter, which included nearly the 

whole of Murshidabad and Birbhiiin ' also comprised Kanakjok 

^ LVII. 43 : p, 32r.. n » Bltishtna-P., IX. 357. 

^ The Hal f'f fhr ItiJi.tn rires ;:it. i by I’liny bai been mostly borrowed from Megis- 
Iheoe* (Prigm LVI ; l*lny. Hist N,i:. VI. ‘2L H.23, 1 1 ). It is reported that " the tribes 
called CtlinKic arc nean-sl iho sea/' an I tiut. higher up are tlie Miodei " and the Malli in 
whose country is M jiiut Mallus. the boundary of all that district bemg tho Gangea.” 
^ Megaatheoea and Arrian, 1877, pp. 13P35). 

^ Jarrelt, Vo). II, pp. 115*16; Blorbinano, JASB., 1873. p. 222. 

* Jarrett, Vol. IT, pp. 129-30, 134 Blorhmann, JASB., Part I, 1873, Pt. II, pp. 317.18; 
•I. Beamoa, JBA8., 1896, pp. 93*96. The reading of the name at Hdoer i§ due to a mistake 
The oama Audambar obUio# elaewbere also, see e.g„ (JA6B., abovo7 p. 217); aa a 
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(Kaakjol), twenty miles to the south of Rajmahal (Kg Mabal), on 
the other side of the Ganges, opposite to Malda in Bengal. It 
is noteworthy that the Vappaghishavata inscription of Jayanaga* 
assigned by Dr. Barnett to the latter part of the 6th century 
A.D., tneations a oishiyi called Audamvarlka (from Udumbara). ’ 
It cannot, however, be maintained that a mere reference to this 
place in an inscription of the 6th century justifies an as- 
cription of the sine geographical limits to it as those of the 
Sarkar Audambar mentioned in the A’ln-i-Akbari. Garhl* (Ghari, 
Portuguese Goriz, Terriagnlly on Rennell’s maps or Teliyagarhi) 
is shown as a raihil of the Sarcar of .fannatabad or Lakhnauti 
in Todar Mil’s rent-roll. The fortifications defending the passes 
of Garhl (between the Rajmahal hills in the south and the 
Ganges in the north) stood at the boundary between the Sarkar 
of Mungir belonging to the Bihar Subah and the Sarkar of 
Lakhnauti under the Subah of Bengal. The importance of 
Garhi from the strategic point of view is demonstrated in the 
accounts of the military operations tint took place between 
Mahmud Shah and Sher I^an and again between the latter’s, 
son Jalal Khan and the imperialist forces of Humayun. Sher 
Khan was compelled to change his route to Gaur when a detach- 
ment of his army was held up at Garhi, which, according to 
some, afforded the only passage available to the countries of 
Gaur and Bengal ; “there being, except that gate, no other 
way of entry or exit.” In the latter part of the llth 
century the principality of Tailakampa [referred to in the com- 
mentary on the Rimacharita (II, 5-6) ), identified by H 
P. SSstrl with the modern Telkupi in the M&nbbum district, 

Viik&i/a in the Bhukti of Eanjakubja ruentioDed in the Bgrah pUl« of Bbojg I. (Ep. 
Ind., Vol. XrX, pp. 16-lQ); alio see CA9Ii., Vol. XfV, pp, 116-17 Udambam, the otiue 
oi ft people in the Bpbattftibbit&, mis., ref. V. 40; XV^I, 8; Auduiobaraa, ibe people of 
Udombftrftin Madhyadeis, ibid, XTV. 4; MKP., LVIII, 9. 

1 Bp. Ind., Vol. XVIII, pp. 60 IT. 

) B. D. Baoerjee leems to have sooceeded io ftatabliibiog ibe geographioftl oODnec* 
tioo beiweeo Udambara aod Sarkir Aodambar. See Bp lod., XIX, pp. 986-87. 

• Elliot, TV, 867-8 ; V, 112, 201 ; VI, 19.|ll, 44, 58. 826 ; Jftnett, 11, IBl, 161 ; 
/BOBS., pp. ciL, pp. 555-57; Kalikaranjao Qanaogo, Sber Sbab, pp 119, 19), 174, 
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was subordinate to the declining Pala dynasty of Bengal. But 
there is no proof to shew that from the geographical standpoint 
it was considered to be a part of Bengal. 

In the course of time Radha expanded into a region 
of considerable dimensions. In the first quarter of the 11th 
century it was divided into two parts, Uttara Radha and 
Dakshina Radha. The Tirurnalai inscription of the 13th 
year of Rajendra Chola refers to the kingdoms of IJttiraladam 
and Takkamlddam. For some time there was consider- 
able uncertainty regarding fheir identihcations. TTultzsch and 
Kielhorii ' proposed that they resp ectively stood for northern 
{Uitini = (Ttara) and southern 'Ta/;/ia/ya = r)akshina) Lata (central 
and southern Lujarat).* On a later occasion Hukzsch agreed with 
Mr. Venkayya^ in taking them to correspond to the northern and 
southern parts of \hrata, idenlitied by him with modern Berar in 
the Centnil Provinces. Hiilt/sch evidently accepted the view put 
forward by Mr. Venkayya that the Tamil term ‘‘ Ilada” might 
be taken as corresponding to the Sanskrit name Firdfa. But 
Hirat or Bairat is to be placed in Rrij])utana/ and it is difficult 
to see how “ llMa ” can stand for Lata. The theory that the 
Chola records referred to above speak of Gujarat is on the 
face of it untenable. Tlie victorious South Indian army appears 
to have arrived in Takkanalada, having passed through and 
conquered in succession the territories of Odda{Odra)-vishaija 
(modern Orissa or the F-cha of Hiuen tsang)/ Kosalai-nadu 
(southern Kosala or the Chhatlisgarh region corresponding to the 
upper valley of the Malianadi anibits offshoots)/’ and Tai^dabutti 
or Dandabutti (Danian in the Midnapore district). The Cholas 

1 SIl., Vol. I, pp. a?. tK); Vol. ir, pp. 108. 100 icf. the Tamil inuor., No. OS, jd the 
Central shrine of the l(a;srtt;e4v»ra temple at Tanjavur, dated in the lOih year of l.iieiidra 
Chola'i reign, which also give^ these numesi ; ^ol. III, pp. 424-21), vi. 109-20; Kielhorn, 
Ep lDd.,Yol. VII,App..p. 120. 

* See Geographical Dictinnary. p. IH. 

S HulUsch. Ep. Ind., l .Y, pp 220 In. 3). 231; Venksyys, Annual Report for Epi 
graphy, 1900*07, p. 87 ff. 

* Geographical Dictionary, p. 38; ASR., 11, p. 244. 

» Bi.yu.ki,p.9a4. * CASH., XVII, p. OS. 

8 
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finally came to Vafigala-de^a (cf. mod. VaAg5la = a native of East 
Bengal) from Northern Lada. If the indications, thus set forth, 
of the general movement of the Choja army have any meaning, it 
must be concluded that North and South Lada were situated in 
Bengal rather than on the western coast. The only alternative 
left to us is to regard the name as eqivalent to Radha,‘ a view 
which has been generally accepted. As the Chola army moved from 
Dandabutti it first appeared in southern Radha. Had they 
marched from Bihar," as held by H. P. Sastri, their progress 
would have been from the north to the south. The Irda copper- 
plate, which has recently been brought to the notice of scholars 
by Mr. N. 6. Majumdar, shows conclusively that Dandabhukti 
was situated in West Bengal, as a mnndah of this name was 
comprised in the Vardhamana-bbukti in the tenth century 
A.D. Radha (Dakshim-Radha-prade^a) is twice mentioned 
in the Prabodhachandrodaya-nataka by Krishoa Mi^ra (llth 
century)” and in the NyayakandalT of Srldharacharya * written 
in 991 A.D.; Uttara-Radha occurs in the Belava copper-plate 
of Bhojavarman (llth century)'' and the Naihati copper-plate 

* GRM, p. 40; N. N. Vasu. Vadger Jitiya Itihaa lUjanya K&p(Ja, p. 173, n. 90; 
8II., Vol. n, Addenda and Corrigenda. 

* MA8B.. Vol. V, p. 71, GR3d., p. 40. 8. K. Aiyangar bold* the ideotibcation of 
Tandibntti or Dapijabutti with Bihfir to be probable— J. Ind. H , Vol. 11, pp. 817 ff. But 
bis arguments have been saccesafully refuted in JBORS , 193S, pp. 830-8; JRA8., 
1985, pp. 658^1 ; ibid, p. 113. This identihcstioo of Dapdsbutti is msinij supported bj 
the Msxunption that it is the same as Otsnapuri mentioned bj Tirsnith, and Advaod 
Bihar of the Moslem historians. But tbes? two forms correspond to Udda94Apurft» JA8B.» 
(N.8.), pp. 107-8 ; 8PP.. XV, pp. 12-13, which is quite different from Da94*batti or Dantja* 
bbukti. The evidence of the Sanskrit portion of the TirnralaA/i^a plates, which Dimes 
Ba^dfirs (of TakkanalA^^m) as haring been conquered by the Cho|a army before Dbarmapiis 
of Ta^^^hattilis opposed to the testimony of the Tamil reoordi of Rijeudra ChoU’* 
which reverse this order. Besides, the former brings 044* last of all, while it was attacked 
much earlier according to the latter ioacnplinns. The narrative in the Timmalai inscr. is to 
be preferred as there, is ressoo to believe that this record was prepared soon after the Cho|s 
expedition. For the Irdi Copper-plate see Ep. Ind., XXII, p. 150ff. ; for the Tamil reoord of 
the 19tb year and the TiravslsAga4a plates, see p. 57 (above\ n. 9, also for the 1 attar, 811., 
III,pp. 8d8ff; Madras Bpigraphical Report, 1916. Pt. 11, paragrapbi 11*90 1 A8R., 1908*04, 
pp. 888-35. 

» Ao( II, p. 48. • JA8B. (N. 8.), Vol. Vm, p. 841, n. 1. 

* Ep. Ind„ Vol. Xn, pp. 87.«, 
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of Vallalasena (12th century).' The Belava grant refers to 
a place called Siddhala, a village situated in northern R^ha 
{Uttara-Rdihdydm Siddhala’grdmlya — 1. 43). The same place 
is mentioned in the Bhuvaneswar prasasti of Bhatta Bhavadeva 
(11th century)^ where we have Radha without any such specifica- 
tion as is to be noticed in the Belava grant. In this record 
Siddhala^ has been described as the best of villages, the ornament 
of ' Aryavarta ’ and the goddess of fortune presiding over Radha. 
(Irydvartta^bhuvdm = vibhushamm = ilia khijdtas4u sarvv=d- 
grimo grdmah Siddhala eva kcvalam-alankdro^^sti Rdihd-sriydh, 

V. 3). Some part of Uttara-Radha was sterile region,^ where 
no water could be found {Rddhdydin = ajaldsu jdngalapathQ--y. 18. 
Bhuvaneswar Pra^^asti). Evidently it refers to a part of Jhar- 
khand in Bengal (c/. Acharanga Sutra). Whilst in the first 
quarter of the iith century lladha was broken up into two 
broad political divisions, each ruled by a separate chief, the 
distinction between northern and southern Radha in the subse- 
quent period may have been retained only for administrative pur- 
poses. The Naihati grant '' of Vallalasena points to Radha as a 
whole, being the country with which his ancestors were associated 
(Saddchdra-chanjd-nifu'lln-prau Ihdfh Rdihdm — v. 3.) but refers to 
Uttara-Radha in the portion (11. 37-38) specifying tlie boundaries 
of the village given away, fn thi'^ grant LIitara-Railha is men- 
tioned as the name of a tnvidoda comprised in the Varddham^na- 
bhukti, to which a second reference is to be found in the Govinda- 
pur grant® of Lakshmaoasena (lith century), the son and 
successor of Vallalasena. (Sri-Varddhainana-bhukty antahpdtiny 
=2 —Naihati grant; SruVarddliamdna- 

bhukty ^ anldhpdti — 1. 33. Govindapur copper-plate). Burdwan 

' Ep. Ind., Vol. XIV, pp. 166^. * Ep- PP. 203^. 

• Tbtr# mi j b« loine truth in the iuggeitioo thet tbi» pleoej* represented by 
modern Sidhelgriiu, e filUge under Ubpur P. 8. .n the Blrbham dutrict. See Herekriib^e 
Mukberjee ^ub.). Blrbhflin VirtrtQ, Pert 11, p. 284, d. 8, 

« DbemmipAle in bit PtnmeUbe Dlpenl (Com. on the Vimloev.tthu) expUini 
)*AgiU • M ‘ lOkhidhflfero eaud*ke bhamippedeio. ’ See edn. by B. Herdy, PT8., pp. 335, 

• Bp. Ind., XIV, p, 189. • BhireUTWth*— 1882. B.8., pp. 441*46; IB., pp. 92-98. 
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(name of a district in Bengal on tlie west of the Hooghly), 
seems to have been known in its Sanskrit form ‘ Varddha- 
mana’ in quite early times. According to the Jaina Kalpasutra 
Mahavira spent some time in Asthikagrama (Lee. V, Sec. 122), 
The commentary says that it wks formerly known by the name 
Vardhamana. It refers to a legend accounting for the change 
of the name.' 

In the Brihatsamhila it has been assigned a place as a city 
or a country in the eastern division.- In the Kathasnritsagara " 
there are several references to “ A’ardbaiuana ” (Vardhamana — 
the ornament of the Earth, where ruled a king called Paropakarin; 
a Brahmin from the city of Vardhamana once reached the great 
forest of the Vindhyan mountains through the southern quarter ; 
a sculptor of Vardhamfina, carving an image of the daughter of 
a Kalihga king ; a Brahmin from IVitaliputra married a girl re- 
siding in Vardhamana, etc.). \ardhamana a])pears (o have been 
a popular name for cities in ancient times ; hence unless there is a 
clear hint for its identification, there will remain the chance of an 
error if any place by rea.son simply of its being known by this 
name i.s located in this province.' Even in Bengal there seem 
to have been more than one city of this name. In the Chittagong 
inscription ol Kantideva " mention is to be found of a place called 
Varddhamana {-pura), whence this plate was issued about the Hth 
century A.D., addressing the future rulers of Harikela {-mandala, 
i.c,, eastern Bengal). The Vardhamana division, according to the 

' SBE., Vol. XXII, p. 2M, n. 2. 

» XI V, 7 ; Mis. Refs., XVI, 8 ; LXXIX, 21 ; XCl V, 2. 

’ The Ocean of Story, trans by C. If. Tawney, ed. by N. M. Penzor-ll. 171 (with D. 11, 
188, 189, 223, 224, 237; lit, 218, 22'J (ref. to a kin;( named Virabhuji), 280, 282; IX, 58, 76, 

• Cf. Dr. L. D. Barnett’s nolc in the abova, Vo!. II, p 17 fn. Also M« Ootigra'phical 
Dictionary, p. 25. The Banskhera (about 25 miles from Shabjahinpar, tJ. P.) plate of 
Haraha was laened from VnulJhamitui M., in the 22nd year of hia n-iga. (Bee Kp. Ind., 
IV, p. 210), De identiliea it with Bardhankoti m the Dinajpur district (.North Bengal)' 
There is no reason why this place is to lie located in Ben(;sl According to the Arya-Madjoirl- 
Ufliakalpa there was a city of this name in Kitnrupa ; Kimarupe tatb» de<e Vardhamine 
pnrotUme. (See TSS„ No. I, XX, Pt. II, p. 89.) 

‘ BhSrataTaraba, 1382 B. 8., Aabaijha, p, 48; Mod. Rev., Nov., 1922, pp. 612-M, 
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evidence of the Naihati grant, was larger than the Uttara-Radha- 
mandala which formed only a portion of it. This hhukti may have 
been so constituted as to have included at least a considerable part 
of Rs,dha. In the above mentioned grant the hhukti is Vardhamana 
the mandahj is Uttara-Radha, to which belonged Svalpadakshiiia- 
Vlthi, where was situated the village Vallahittha (1. 44; = modern 
Balutiya — 6 miles to the west of Nailjati). Its boundaries 
were: — Khandayilia (=K’hrirulia to the soulli of Balutiya); River 
Singatiri to the north of Khrindayilli (now represented by a 
canal to the south and east of Balutiya).' The river Singatia 
flowed past the village Xadleha, to the north of the villa^’e 

O 

gratitt'd = iillaratillia-Sinijalid nadi-pasrhim - otiara 

rastha) on the north-west, village Arahayillfi (modern 
Atnhalgram to the ea.st and south of Kharuha) on the west 
Amhayilld-u^dsfma-pasrliima-sIhita-Singalid-pakhiwatiih—W. 39- 
to). The southern iKuindary ditch of luidunivaina {Kiiiiimi-amd 
dakxhina-sinifili.dalfthhijlah — I. 40 ) lay on the south, wliere the 
village also adjoined the houndary-dilch, leading to the west on 
the western side of l\u(iuiuvam:i (Kiidiimi'au.n-piikhimih 
p'lschini'i-giti-shndli-ddkshiiidlali — II. IO..4I). On the south, 
again, iay the cattle-path to the south of .Auha-gaddiya ; 
Auhd-ga'liliijfi-dakslnna-gtip'illia-dahsliiniit^h — 1 . 11 ) On the 

south the boundary ditch reae-heil up to the northern ditch of 
Surakona-gaddiyaklyii,' which stood on the western side of the 
track, connected with the northern cattle-path, helonging to .\uha- 
gaddiya {iuhd-gadditj^oUara-gopadia-nihsanlu-pakhima-gati Su- 
rakond-ga'fijigdkhj = ottar = dli-p'irganla-gitta-shnuli-dakshiiiatah 
— II. 41-42). On the east the eastern houndary-diteh of Xaddina, 
a half of the cattle-path on the east of village -laiasothf (=in the 
Murshidabad district)^; a half of cattie-path, which went up to 
the river Siftgatiya on the east of the village Moladandi (modern 

* BPP. XVH, pp. ii.'F. .'U (with a 

* Id th# Burtlw4n diitrict a tank is fKiptilnriy callej " gade ” or " gatjira. ’ (3PP., 

LU7 B, S., p. 231. 8. K. Chatterje<* nolas the equation of llie ollix gadija, giujiji, gutjli) 
us in modern Beognli a plaje-name, with TelU|^u gatjiju. Kauat^a gsdeie -HODBL., 

Vol. I, p. 66. 
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Murundl ; Moladandi-^dsjna-puTtwa-sthita-Singatid-paryanta Go- 
path=drdd}ia-purvvatah — JI. 43-44). During the reign of Laksh- 
manasena (12th century A.D.), Paschima-Khatika was under the 
jurisdiction of the Varddhamana-bhukti. According to his Govinda- 
pur copper-plate' a subdivision of the former was Vetad(Ja- 
chaturaka (=moderuBator in the Howrah district)/ in which was 
situated the village of Viddara. On the eastern half of it lay the 
river Jahnavi (or a branch of it — Jahnavi-vantl— the Hooghly), on 
the south stood themaudapt (manlapa — a temple) of Lehghadeva; 
on the west an orchard of pomegranates, on the north was situated 
the village of Dharmanagara {3ri-Varddhamdnabhukty<^antahpdti- 
Pahhima-khdtikdydm V cla Ua-chalurakc puroce Jdhnavi-vanti 
arddhjsima. Dakshine Lcnghideva-mutiapl-siind, Pa&chime dali- 
mvakshctra-slini. Uttarc Dfnrmmagara-slim, 11. 33-3(5). 

Nllakautha’s use of jRadha and Suhma as synonymous terms 
is not conclusive evidence to shew that Suhma in earlier times 

^ Bbaratvarsba, 1332 B.3., pp. IB, pp. 92 S. 

^ Bator (Btilor, Bhattjre, Bjttjr* is referred to iq the Jlaaaaa mabgala of Viprad&ta, a 
Bengali poet supposed tro be of the I5tli century (c/, StaJiiu-m Ja'vada-inabi(f)'3t9)aka- 
pariinau(ti)a I nripati fluiea Ba (>au(^e •alaksbaa(Q)— leaf 2, MS. No. 3330— ASB. as 
the place where its hero ChanJ SaJagar offered his worship to Betai Oha^tjl. — Proo. 
A.S.B., 1302, pp. 103 197 ; also Cti, No. 1S6, Oct., 1301, p. J71. The legend ii/a that 
on hi8 journey by boat Jjwq t-ha Jannavi, ho lollowoJ a coursa between 
on the east and Ghu3ha<^i on the west (the northurn Qjst part of Howra'i citj). Bto 
next proceeded along the eaatera bank of toe ri7er, passing Calcutta (Kalikiti) and 
halting at Beta4. The MS. relied on by daatrl u relatively modern u be himself 
admits. Bator is on the western side of the Hoogbly, a part of the Howrah city, 
and lies aonth of Sibpor. It rose to considerable importanoe during the palmy daja 
of Saptagram as a centre of oversea trade. One of the reasons of it# prosperity 

in those days was that it afforded an excellent temporary accommodation to tea-going 

vessels before they left the Indies on account of the river baiog * very ahallow * from 

here upwards. Its fate was however linked up with Saptagrftm or 84tgioo (in the 

Hooghly district). The trade moved from Bator on the west to Sutinu^I on the aaat, 
and being abandoned by the Portuguese it lost its importance in the I7th century and aoon 
pasted into obscurity. The plac# was visited by Cesar Prederidi in the Idth century 
and is given auffioient promioence in the mapi of De Barros (I6th century) a id Blaea 
(middle of the ITth ceoturyj. See Richard Hakluyt’* Pnonpal Navigationa, Voyagee, 
etc , Everyman ’a Library Series, Vol. Ill, pp. 286-7; DG. (Howrah). 1909, pp. 19, 90, 3S, 
161,152; Hap 19 of BenueU’a Bengal Atlas; C. R, Wilaon, Tha Early Aooab ot the Knglith 
in Bengal, Vol. I, pp. 128, 130-81; (also map, facing p. IBO); U, . 980(111 iol* 
YoL ym, zxix. 
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corresponded to the whole of RAdha, as understood in his age. 
There is no direct epigraphic evidence from which it can be 
inferred that the whole of the present district of Murshidabad 
was reckoned as a part of Radha during the period under review. 
But as it cannot be assigned to any of the other broad divisions 
of Bengal, mentioned in the introductory part of this section, its 
geographical position, at least, makes it closely connected with 
Ridha. The district is divided into two distinct parts, each 
with clearly marked phyucil characteristics different from those 
of the other. The portion lying to the west of the Bhagirathi, 
which is a continuation of. the Chota Nagpur plateau, is popularly 
called Radha, while the tract to the east is known as Bagri.^ 
In the Matsya Purana mention is to be found of Suhmottara,^ 
i.t\, either the northern part of Suhma or lying to the north of it. 
If this name is correct, it could not possibly be given to Pundra, 
which has been separately mentioned. Some part of the 
Murshidabad district may have been comprised in this undefined 
tract of Suhmottara. It can now be taken as fairly certain that 
in the 6th and 7th centuries A.D. a considerable area, including 
at least portions of Murshidabad, was called Karijasuvari^a.^ For 
the determination of its site our reliance has to be chiefly placed 
on the evidence of the Chinese Records. Hiuen-tsang, the 
Chinese pilgrim, visited a country called Kie(Ka)-lo-na-su-ta-la- 
na, a name which can be easilv converted into the Sanskrit Karna- 
suvarna known to Indian epigraohy. Unfortunately, the details of 
the main directions of his journey in Bengal given in his own 
account do not agree with those presented in his biography. 
The Chinese traveller states in his itinerary that travelling north- 
west for over 709 li, he went from TAmralipta to Karijasuvar^a. 

1 m, (lfortbidib»d), Vol. XXXH, p. 2. 

* OXItl. 44; o/. MKP. LVIF. 43; Kltf . p. 93; Nilift S — XIV which BrahmotUm. 
The l&tter hmoa m%f b»Te beeo quite different from Sabmotlftfe which pawed out of curreDoy. 
Rii iDtefeetiog to oote that in the days of Akbar Barmhattar or Baharinattar was a parganah 
under Sarkir Sitgaoo in the dietrlot of Hooghly. 8ee Jarrett, II» 141 ; JBAS, 1896, 
P 104 j Parfiter'a note, MKP., p. 827. 

* WittMf, Vd. U. p. 191 ; 8. Baal, The Iiife, Book TV. p. 183 ; SLyo-ki, p. 300. 
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But, according to the Life, he proceeded from Pundravardhana, 
to Karaasuvarna, journeying in a south-easterly direction over a 
distance ofTOOli. This discrepancy in the two accounts has, 
no doubt, given rise to some difficulty in locating Karijasuvarna 
accurately. Watters believes the statement made by the traveller 
himself, that his visit to Karnasuvarpa was undertaken from 
Tamralipta.’ But he points out that as “ his location of 
Karnasuvarna...is not in agreement with the rest of the 

narrative we must apparently regard that place as 700 li to 

the north-east instead of north-w'est of Tamralipta.” The 
indication of the route between Pundravardhana and Karna- 
suvarua, as given in the Life, need not be depended upon, for there 
seems to be no ground for supposing that there is any mistake 
in the Si-yu-ki as regards the general stages of Hiuen-tsang’s 
journey in Bengal. The identification of Karpasuvarna rests on 
firmer ground than this somewhat conflicting evidence of the 
Chinese accounts. Hiuen-tsang informs us that near the capital 
of this country stojd the Lo-to-rao-chih monastery, “a magni- 
ficent and famjus establishment, the resort of illustrious 
Brethren.” I; is quite likely that the monastery was named after 
the place where it was situited. It was thus the name of the 
capital of Karnasuvarua. The nimc can be Sanskrilised into 
Raga nrittika, or R ikt imrittika, of which the Prakrit form is 
Baagamati. There is still a place of this name lying at a distance 
of twelve miles to the s luth of Murshidabiid town on the right bank 
of the Bhagirathi, wiiich is “nearly due north of Tamiuk and 120 
or 130 miles off.” Hiuen-t.sang’.- Rihgam iti cannot he identical 
with another place of this name, which exists in the Chittogong 
district. The capital of Kaina.suvarna was only above 20 li 
in circuit. It cannot, therefore, correspond to the vast area of 
red laterite soil exten ling from the foot of the Rajmahal hills 
through the Birind area to the Madhupur jungles in Mymensingh 
in eastern Bengal, of which any particular part could be called by 
this name in consistency with its meaning. That Rangimati 


> Watten, Vol. U, p. 182 , 
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in the Murshidabad district is an ancient site has been fully 
established by the old remains which it has yielded.' It was 
probably from this place that a certain Buddhist monk (Mabana- 
vika-Buddhaguptasya Haktamrittikavasa) went to Malacca as 
mentioned in an inscription of the 4th century A. D.^ Ringa- 
niati stands on the site of an old city called Kansona (-ka-gadh). 
This name has now passed into oblivion, but it was current even 
in the last century, as shown by its mention in the Introduction 
to the Sabdakalpadrurna ’’ in connection with the genealogy of 
Radhakanta Deva, attached to its eighth volume. The name 
Kansona can be derived from Karnasuvarna ‘ through an inter- 
mediate Prakrit form ’ Knnwisonm i, as explainial by Dr. Barnett.^ 
Thus the theory that Karnasuvarna roughly corresponded to the 
present Murshidribad district, first proi)oiinded by Beveridge, seems 
tt) be quite well-founded. It was from this place that the Vappa- 
ghoshavata grant ol Tayanaga and the Xrlhanpur plates of the 
Assam king Bhaskaravarman, a contemporary of Hiuen-tsang, 
were res[)ectively issued in the iUh and the 7th century. In the 
time of dayiin^ga the Atiditmvirllii vishaya isknown^to have been 


1 Bee F. P. Layard, Tbo ancient City of Kanaouapuri, now called Riingainutty, 
J ABB., 1853, pp. 2sl S2 ; H. Bovoriljjc, The site of Karnaauvtiina, JASB., 1S93, Vol. LX.!], 
Pt I. pp. 315 28 : A8R., 1927 28. p. 99. 

* H. Kero, Verapreide GeachrifLen, 191.'), p. 250 , Janies Low, .An account of 
aeveril InacriptioDa foun<l in Provintii* Wcil<'al«'y on the Peninsula of Malacca, JASB., 
ISIS, XVH.2, pp. r)2 fif) ; J.W. Liiill.iy. Nolc lui the Inscnptio iH from Singapur ai J Province 
Wellesley, ihtd, pp. 85-72, l‘l, IV. No. ^ 'Fho transcript on p. 71 ia vitiated by several 
errors. 

^ Mur«lidflbads nagar »'8Mnne svajani-palakai.i Karnaavarpe-naina<fheya-sama;e vasa* 
karskab — PP- Aa bdakalpadrunji — PanniHhla (1779 Aj. 

♦ Ep lod., XVIII, p. e’2. Wilford puts the name as Cosumapuri (Ae. Res , Vol. IX. 
p 39). It IS Kiosoospuri or Kurn-ioua-ka-ghur, accordini; to Capl. F, P. LajirJ (JASB 
1853. p. 281). The nty i« believed to have l*oen budt by a king of Bengal named Karna Sena, 
ah )ut wbooi nothing i« known. It it quite likely that tradition by meani of such a legend 
han tried to explain the origin of the name of llie plait. Aco to Beveridge, it was both known 
•K Kusuroapurl, which wag a common name, and Karpa Suvarpa gai)* (fort! (from Kansona 
"f which kb« oormrt fpclling proposed by Liisen [III, Trgln.), it Karpaauvarpa). The 
U*diUoD ttitrrtd to by Wilford (tee tbove) epeaks of the oonquetl of the port of KusumI 
>7 » king <4 l4uhkA. Beftridga ia inclined to lake this to meen that the ciky waa deatroyed 
^7 a king of Ceylon in the 12lh oentary. a. JA8B., LXII, Pi. I, pp 820, 821. 

9 
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under the jurisdiction of Karnasuvarna {,..Karnna{s)umnnak- 
avasthii-asya...]. l,..NdTayanahhadrasy-Audumvanka-(,visha)ya... 
1. 3). The village Vappaghoshavata, granted by Jayanaga 
to Bbatta Brahmavira Svamin, in the 6th century A. D,, 
resembles in name Ghoshapada,’ a centre of the Kartabhaji 
sect on the Bhaglrathi. But its identification is not certain, 
as there are villages elsewhere (for instance, in the Murshidabad 
district) which have names similar to this. According to 
the directions given in the inscription, it had for its boundary 
on the west the Brahmin settlement belonging to the village 
Katkuta,^ {pakhimasydn-diM Kutkuta-grdmlm-vrd {bTd)hmandndin 
sakta-tdmrapatta-simd — II. 8-9). On the north as well as 
on the east GaAginika (IJtfa(ra)sydm Gahginxkd, purrrasydm- 
iyam-ci-a Gang ini kd~]. 9). It has been proposed with the 
help of some topographical details, furnished by the Bengali 
poet Bharata Chandra Raya (c. 1740 A. I).), who mentions 
GanginI, that it should be identified with “ the river Jalangi, 
a branch of the Ganges or Padma, which unites with the 
Bhagirathi near Nadiya.” There was a mustard-channel, issuing 
from Gahginika whose course followed the western boundary of 
the village Amala-pautika {taio missritn /Imalapautika-grama- 
pa§chmd{ma)-smn = anugalas-Sars}iapa-ydnakah — II. 9-10). The 
grant was further bounded by the estate belonging to Bhatta 
Unmilana Svamin {ten-aim [simnd mm]paTichchhinno yavad- 
Bhatt-Onmilana-svdmi-tdmra-patta Hi — II. 10-11). The same 
boundary to the south of the latter proceeded along the north 
as far as the end of Bharani Svftrain’s land (^a^mdc/J = c/ia 
dakshine-din{g) bhdgdd-bhuyas-(en-aira simna uttaran-dikm- 
anuvalamdnas-tdvad-dgato ydva{d} Bharani-scdmi-tdinTd-patla- 
sim-eti — 11. 11-13). This principal boundary-line in a straight 
course entered the Vakhata-(s)umalika-deva tank, situated on the 

‘ Bp. lad., XVIII. p. 62 . 

* IntiodiK!ta7 lemirka, Ep. lod., XVIII, p. 60. 

» OlAganl, the nun* of i vilUge io tb* neighboarhood of Ih* ibU, p, M. 
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boundary of Bhatta Unmilana Svamin’s land, and finally con- 
fronted the limit of the Brahmin estate in Kutkuta-grama, already 
mentioned, {tatopi pragunena Bhatt-Onmllana-svdmi-tdmra- 
patta simni Vakhata Sumdlikd-deva-khdtam-pravUya tdva(d) gato 
ydva{t) sa eva Kutkutta-grdmina-vrd{bTd)hmana-slm-eti — 11. 
13-11). The Nidhanpur Platea ' were also issued by Bhaskara- 
varinan, the king of Ktoarupa (7th century), from his 
victorious camp at Karcasuvarna {skandhavdrat Karnnasuvarnna^ 
vdsakdt — 1. 3) ^ for the purpose of renewing a grant, originally 
made by his great-great-grandfather, Bhutivarman, the relevant 
documents having been destroyed by fire ^ during the interval. 
It may be mentioned in this connection that there are references to 
a Gahginikd in the Khalimpur grant of Dharmapala also {c, 800 
A.D.)'* :Pakhimena Gdnginikd ; Asya cJhottarcna Ganginikd sJmd, 
(Sro)tikayd Ganglnikd^h praiishtd ; Utlarena Ganginikd, 11. 32, 38, 
40-41. The village which this document gives away as a religious 
endowment was situated in the Vydghratati-mandaJa, the earliest 
reference to which also is available from this grant. As far as.our 
information goes, there is no epigraphic reference to the name 
Karnasuvarna after the 7th century. If the two qahgimkas^' are 
idcDtica!, and if they are the same as the Jalangi, as suggested in 
Dr. Barnett’s introductory note on the Vappaghoshavata inscrip- 
tion, it may be surmised that in the north the Vyaghratati-man- 
dala converged on what in the Gth and 7th countries constituted 
the district of Karnasuvarna, It is, however, impossible to regard 
the identification of the river of Jayanaga’s grant as settled 
l)eyond dispute. It is difficult to locate satisfactorily a river, 
characterised by such an epithet {Gailiginika = a dried river-bed),* 

» Bp. lod.. Vol, XII, pp. 78.76. * /bid. p. 78. 

* Ep. Ind.. XIX, pp. 118. 121. 

^ ItMi ferte In the Nidb4npur plntn, edited in Ep. Ind., XU, p. 76. 

* Ep. Ind., IV. p. 249. 

* Ep. Ind., XIX. p. 117. n. 8. 

^ Ep. Ind. XIX, p. 287, “Giifa and OlAgine tre common t*rmi in Weatern Bengal 
dried-up rif . tr b«d or • tiotll rifer.” 
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from existing conditions merely, for what may at present 
be a dried-up watercourse may not have been so in such a 
remote period of time. Added to this is the fact that rivers 
are known to have frequently changed their courses in the 
past, a process which has not yet ceased to operate. Thirdly, 
in view of the evidence brought forward by R. D. Banerjee, 
bearing on the identification of Audumvarika Vishaya, it may 
be necessary to observe certain limits in the matter of deciding 
the geographical questions connected with this copper-plate 
grant. 

It appears from the 8aktipur grant ' of Lakshmanasena 
(latter part of the 12th century) that the .Mora used to flow in 
the territory of Uttara Radha (northern Kadha). The Mor 
which may be esteemed as one of the chief rivers of the modern 
district of Birbhum is also known by the name Morakhi or its 
Sanskrit equivalent Mayurakshi. It enters the Birbhum district 
from the Santai Parganas on the west and follows a course right 
through the centre towards tlie east, joining the Dwarka wliich 
mingles its water with the Bliagiratlii in t!i(! Miirshidabad 
district.^ The reference to the Mora in connection with IJtlara- 
Radha is a sure hint that the places mentioned in the grant as 
situated to the south of that river are to be looked for in either 
of these districts, or partly in one and partly in tlie other. It 
is necessary at the outset to ascertain tlie position of the 
Kankagraraa-bhukti in relation to Uttara-Radha, as indicated in 
this copper-plate grant, for this seems to be a vital question in 
determining the limits of Radha as they stood during Lakshmana- 
sena’s reign, and also whether then* was a fresh territorial 
readjustment, so far as this region is concerned, some time 


1 Ramea Vaeu, SPP, B.8. IW, Vol. XXXVIf. Pi. IV, pp. 21 IC 225, and plates; 
Dbircndra Chandra Ganguly, Kp. Jwl, Vd. XXT, Pt. V. pp. 211.219, wilh plate facing, 
p. 212. 

* DG. (Birbburn), pp. 4-5, 

^ Ep. Ind., XXI, pp. 213*14. *lhe Dakabi(.^a*Vjt))i of UltarikRkiJba' (p. 812) if in* 
•ccnrate and uiiileading. 
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between the 11th year of Vallalasena’s reign when his Naihali grant 
was issued, and the 6th year of Lakshmanasena’s government, 
when the fiaktipur grant was engraved. It has been already 
noticed that in the Naihati grant Uttara-Ra(}ha figures as a 
mnndaJa situated in the Vardhamana-bhukti. But the Saktipur 
grant, as interpreted l)y Br. I). C. (hanguly, and Mr. K. N. 
Dikshit,* shows that in the 6th year ot Lakshmanasena’s reign 
Bitara-R’idha was comprised in the southern subdivision 
(Dokf^hina-ntJii) of the Kafikagrama-hhukti. It has, therefore, 
been concludfal that the KaAkagrarna-bhukti ‘seems to have 
taken over the Northern Radha tract from Vardhamana-l)hukti.’ 
The exisience of the latter hJiuhti continued at least up to the 
•2nd year of Lakshmanasena’s reign as is evidenced by the 
Govindapiir grant, but it is suggested that with the creation of 
the Kafikagrama-bhukli, tlie older division was organised 
so as to exclude the northern part of Radha and include 
only its southern [)ortion {Dakshiva-Radha). This is only a 
guess, for no record is available shewing such exclusive connec- 
tion between l)ak>hina-Radha and the Vardhamana-bhukti. The 
basis of all such inferences can be easily called into question. 
The statement of boundaries in re>peet of a few villages, contained 
in the grant, begins in the following imuuvv :—STi-M(i(Jhugiri- 
}tian(jlQl=:<li'ackc}ihinna-Kuinhhlna(jara-pTatiha(ldhah Kahkaijrama- 
hhukty = antaJq)aii4)akshim-vlihija^^^ Kuvuira- 

pwra-c/ni/ura/o— II. 2G--27. There is little evidence in the text 
to suggest that the whole of ITtara-Radha was comprisi'd in the 
southern subdivision of the Kaiikagrftma-bliukti.^ The passage 
means that the villages, to which it refers, were connected with 
Kumblunagara as separated from the Madhugiri-mandala, and 
that they were situated in the dakshina-vUhi or southern 
suWi vision of the KaAkagrama-hhukti, in Uttara-Ra4ha, in 
Kumftrapura-chaturaka. The view that tlie Kahkagr&ma-bhukti 

' fbit, E lilorial Dot«, p. 314. 

* N. K Bhattmli*! obforvitioui, SPP.. ».8 ni39, Vol XXXIX, Pi. U. p. • JRAS-, 

p. 08. 
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was formed by separating northern Radha from the Vardhamana- 
bhukti must be discounted, for the Saktipur grant does not refer 
to Uttara-Ra(Jha as a mandala. Uttara-Radha-manrfaia should 
not be taken as conterminous with Uttara- Radha, although it 
seems quite clear that the centre of Uttara-Radha lay in the 
Vardhamana-bhukti, for here existed a subdivision called after 
this name — a name which represented the territory as a whole. 
Until further light is available, it may be permissible to accept 
K. N. Dikshit’s suggestion,* that ‘Kahkagrama from which the 
bhukti took its name ’ is probably represented by the modern 
Kankjol (•24°48 N. Lat. 87°48' E. Long.), According to 
Cunningham^ the district of Rajmahrd was originally called 
Kankjol which was once the headquarters of an extensive 
province, including the whole of the present district of Rajmahal 
and a large tract of country which is now on the east of the 
Ganges, but which in former days was on its west bank.’ It is 
situated ‘on a jutting point of the old high bank of the Ganges, just 
16 miles to the south of Rajmahal and the same distance to the 
south-west of Gaur.’ Cunningham adds that ‘ the province in 
which it was situated was called Rarh or R&dha ’ and that ‘ part 
of the Trans-Gangetic Kankjol is in the Purniya district, and 
part in the Malda district. Considering the geographical 
position of Kankjol, it may not apjiear unlikely that the new 
bhukti of Kankagrama “ whose existence is not reported by any 
earlier source was formed out of a combination of certain portions 
of Radha and Paundravardhana-bhukti to meet some military or 
administrative exigency. Its situation at a strategic point on the 
western frontier of Bengal, particularly its proximity to Gaur, may 


1 Ep. Ind., XXI, p. 214. 

’ CA8R., Vol. XV, p. 87; AOL, p. 648. The Dime it giieD m Oongjook io Olidwyn'i 
triailition of the Ayeen Akbery, laW, II. 178. 

» N. K. Bbettaiali tbinkt tbit the Dime ifter ell may oot bite bMo m it ippMei io 
tb« inicriptioD ; and tbit it may torn oat to be a miatake for ‘ VatdhamADa.* Baa BPP., 
op. 86. But aa the gnot defioiMy lod clearly nada ‘ Kahkagrima,' tbara is no 
maaoiog io soeb spaoDlatioD. 
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have convinced the Sena king of the necessity of cutting excess- 
ively large divisions into moderate proportions, which could be 
managed with greater ease and efficiency both in regard to inter- 
nal administration and defence against external enemies. As to the 
Madhugiri-mancjala, Dikshit suggests that it corresponded to the 
region where stands the hill Mahuaga(}hi, 22 miles to the south- 
west of Kftnkjol, and 20 miles to the north-west of Kumhira, in 
the Rampurhat P.S. of the Birbhfim district, which is taken as 
identical with Kumbhlnagara of the grant. If the identification 
of Kafikagrama with K&nkjol is acceptable for the present, the 
other identification too may be regarded as probable, for not only 
do the older names and their supposed modern representatives bear 
some undoubted phonetic affinity but their proximity to Kankjol 
also is a point that cannot be ignored. 

We may now pass on to a detailed study of the patakas in 
wliich were situated lands, the grant of which is the subject- 
matter of this record. Altogether five patakas are mentioned in 
this connection, viz,, Varahakona, Vallihita, Nima, Raghava- 
hatfa, and Vijaharapura including Darnaravada.^ The first four 
of these formed a sort of group by reason of their contiguity to 
one another if not for any other cause, as will be evident from 
the fact tliat the same boundaries are given for them taken 
together. On the easi of this (jroup of four (chaiuraka) lay the 
adjoining land of M^tlikupda with Apara-joll (purvve Apard-jolh 
sameta-Malikumf&parisara-bfitU), on the south the land of Bhagadl- 
kha^tja in Brahmasthala (dakshine Brahmasthallya-Bhagadu 
khania-kshHrath) , on the west the cattle-irack of AchchhamS, 
{paichime Achchhamd-gopathah)^ and on the north the river Mora 
(uttare Mora-nadi-slmd), The boundaries of Vijaharapura were 
Ij^Agala-jolI on the west, the cattle-track of Paraj&na on the 
north, VipravaddhA-jolI on the south and Chftkuliya-joli on the 
east (11. 31-33). As regards Kum&rapura (‘Chaturaka), which 

‘ Bp. l&d., op. cit., p. 9t8. Tbart tre toioe ituccorkcief in iho raadiog t« regardi these 
ti&niei tQ 8PP., 1887, p. 983 Tbe QMDe of the rim itieif ii reed here to be Moche, 
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included all the abovementioned pdlakas, it has been proposed 
to identify it with a place of this name under P. S. Maureswar, 
about 3^ miles north of the Mor. According to Ganguly 
Varahakona is the same as Barkimda under P. S. Suri, about I 
mile north of the Mor, and 4 miles from Sainthia railway station 
of the E. L E. Loop line. N. K, BhattasalL identifies it 
with Baran, and Mima and Vallihita with the modern villages 
Nimaand Baluti under P. S. Maureswar, to the north of the Mor, 
4 miles north-east from Sainthia and oi miles west of Kumara- 
pura. According to Dikshil • Varahakona should be identilical 
with Barkona, 'a well-known ancient locality... close to Panch- 
thupi in the Kandi Subdivision of the Murshidabad district.’ 
The identification is supported by its pro[)oser not only on the 
ground that the two names sound very much alike, but also 
because Mima and Baluti are found to e.Kist in the neighbour- 
hood of Barkona. It has been already noted that the river Mor 
does not exhaust itself in the Birbhum district. It penetrates 
into the Murshidabld district where it drags on its course up to 
a certain point in the Kandi subdivision, running both to the 
north and south of Panchthupi. If Kumarapura is to be located 
in Birbhum, and some of the patakas lying within its juris- 
diction to be assigned to Murshidabad, it is difficult to see how 
this intimate connection could be maintained between widely 
separated areas, unless it is presumed that the subdivision which 
was only a part of the r/fifLs'/nwrt ry/Z/i was considerably extensive 
in size. As regards the identifications projiosed by Ganguly and 
Bhattasali, these may be objected to on the ground that the 
present villages of Nima, Barkunda, Raran and Baluti, to wliich 
they point, are situated to the north of the Mor, while the 
patakas with which these have been sought to be identified, lay, 
according to the i5aktipur grant, to the south of that river. 
They have attempted to minimise the force of this objection by 
emphasising the unsteady and restless course of the MayQrakshi, 
and by suggesting that the dried-up bed of the river Kaa& 


J JRAS, 1935, pp. 96-97. 


* Kp. lDd.,XXI. D. 214 
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running to the north of Nima and Baluti marks in fact an 
older position of the Mor as it stood at the time of the Saktipur 
grant, from which it must have deviated, towards the south in 
later times. It will, however, strike every body that the river 
in changing its direction from the north to the south took 
particular care in saving these villages from its ravages. With 
the decay and desertion of old villages, due to various causes, 
new settlements are often formed in the neighbourhood and 
named after those vanished centres of human life and activity. 
Thus some of these patakas which flourished at the time of the 
Saktipur grant may have actually lost their importance and 
passed into obscurity in a subsequent age, but their names which 
were not forgotten may have been given to new villages spring- 
ing up in the neighbourhood^ 

On the evidence already discussed it is possible to venture 
an approximate dehnition of the territorial limits of Radha 
in the period preceding the Muhammadan conquest of Bengal. 
The eastern part of Miduapoix* certainly belong to this territory 
(r/. Dalikumaracharita). The portion lying to the south of 
the Kansai {cj. Raghuvaiiisa) was allied to Utkala (Orissa). In 
the 11th century Dantan in the west was beyond the limits 
of the two subdivisions of RSdha (cf, Tirumalai inscription). 
The district of Burdwan was part and parcel of R&dha. In the 
12th century the bhukti of Vardhamana was large enough to 
include portions of northern R&dha as forming an administrative 
unit of the ty[K' of a mandaUi {cf. the Naihati Grant). In 
the 10th century, as the Irda copper-plate shows, this bhukti 
included the Dandabhukti-mamlala which soon after seems 
to have separated itself from the former, since it is mentioned 
without being specified as a mandala as a chiefship distinct from 
the northern and southern Radha in the Tirumalai inscription. 
The political importance acquired by it appears to have been 

* The id«Diiaottioni of Aebchhimi (i cttUe-track) with Ammo (t Tillage) andteijabara* 
pura wUh B4bar, do not aaem to b« well-tupported. 8oe J.R.A.8. 1935, p. 97. Tber* may 
be dome lenaa id idaotifyiDg Parajl^^a with l^alijina. 

10 
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preserved as late as the time of Eamapala (latter part of the 11th 
and the earlier part of the 12th century). The Irda copper- 
plate records the gift of a village called Chhattivanna (Sanskrit- 
Saptaparpa, Bengali-Chhatim) Kantisamm&shi and Vft(Bft)- 
dakhanda (prativaddha — ).^ Mr. N. G. Majumdar in his editor- 
ial note, assuming that there was probably a lesser Chhativanna 
as well, identifies the village with the modern Chhatna in the 
Bankura district or with Chhatina on the Subarnarekha, between 
Belyabera and Nayabashan. On a consideration of all* the 
available data regarding the position of Dandabhukti, it may 
appear very likely that the Varddhamana-bhukti at the time, 
to which the Irda plate is to be assigned, comprised at least the 
southern and south-western portion of the Midnapur District, 
including the lower reaches of the Suvarparekha river, if not a 
portion of the Balasore District itself.” Some of the places named 
in the Naihati and the Govindapur plates have been traced in the 
Howrah andHooghly districts. The Prabodhachandrodaya Nataka 
byKrshpa Misra (11th century) speaks of the city of Bhuri^rehthi- 
ka, as situated in Radha {Rddha tato BhurUrcshthikd-hamadhama 
paramam tatrottmno nah pita)/ It was a famous centre of 
culture in early mediaeval times. A commentary on the Vaiteshika 
system of Brahminical philosophy was written at this place in 
991 A.D.® Its modern name is Bhursiit,^ a village on the right 
bank of the Damodar river in the district of Hooghly. The 
capital of La)a, Sirhhapura, mentioned in the Ceylonese literature, 

* Ep. lud., XXn, pp, 154, 155. According to the Deiavtlirivfiti (D08M., IV, p. 49) 
Ttmiak included a place called VAdagr&ma. 

* A8B. ed., Act n, p. 49. 

^ In the Vakratentftll Charter of Mababhafagupta I, mention it to be foand of in 
immigrant from Ri^bi-pbaifaballikaDdara. Pee Ep. Ind , XI, 94. Thii is taken h) B. C. 
Maaomdar at oorresponding to Rerbakbol or Kairikbol, a foudatorj atate near Sonpur 
in Oriaaa, the village Rairikboi being 45 miles from Sonpur. Ibid, pp. 101, 102, 201. 
Aooording to R. I). Banerjee the first element in the compound ibows that the plage was 
aitoaUd in E44b*. Seelis History of OriiM, Vol. I, p. 300. The mention of ia4bA in the 
Charter is aignificant; even if the identifiestion as proposed by Masumdar is to be eoeopied, 
it will be possible to bold that the place was oooe within the apben of BA^hi'a influanoe. 

< The famous Bengali poet Bbirata Chandra B4ya aStb century) wu ^ sou of 
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has been sought to be identified with modern Singur ^ on the 
Tarakeswar Branch of the E. L Ry., about 10 miles from 
Tarakeswar in the Hooghly district. The value of this identi- 
fication is doubtful, firstly, because there is a divergence of 
opinion among scholars as to the probability of this Lala 
country having corresponded to Radha, and secondly, 
because the name Simhapura is by no means a safe guide 
by itself in the solution of the problem. There seem to 
have been several places of this name in ancient times. The 
Lakkha Mandal inscription “ refers to a Sifighapura which may 
have beeen identical with the one mentioned by Hiuen-tsang 
(Seng-ha-pu-lo=Simhapiira), a dependency of Kashmir, and 
identified with Ketas, situated on the north of the Salt Range. 
In the Brihatsamhita there is a reference to the people of Simha- 
pura (Simhapuraka, V, 42). The Belava copper-plate (11th 
century) of the Yadava king Bhojavarman preserves the memory 
of a Simhapura, the identification of which is a disputed problem. 
The Komarti plate of Chandavarman and the Brihatproshtha 
grant of Urnavarman mention a Simhapura which is perhaps 
to be identified with the modern Siitgupuram between Chicacole 
and Narasannapeta.^ From the foregoing discussion we may 

Nsrendr* lUjt, Zemindar of Bbursui, who later loat his estate owing to Bome intrigue. 
The ioiobiogrtphicai portion of bit Annadg-mai^gala v'ontains the following verse : 

Bbftriiite bbdptti Nareodra-lUya'SUta 
Kritbt^acbandrt p&ne rave bsye r&ija'cbyuta. 

See Anntdl-niiAgelt (8. 1769 1S47 A. D.), p. 300. Dr D, C, Sen kindly informs me that this 
pitOi it ftlto menkiooed in hit etrliett work— Satye Hfror Katha. The name it tpelt at Bhosat 
in JamU« II, p. 140. 

* JA8B., N.9., Vol. V, p. 605. If the Ceylonese Lila is -Lata. Siihhapura is toggeat- 
od by tome to be identified with 9ihor (21* 43' N. and 73* R.) in Bhavan^ar State, S. K. 
Cbttterjee, HODBL., p. 73, n. 1 ; (KAtbilwsr).-Ep. Ind., XI, p. 110; JBRA8., X, p. 79. 

’ Bp lod.. Vol. I. p. 13. 

* Bp. lad., Vol. IV, p. 148; XII, p. 4 ; The Buddhist Chronicle. Mahivaihaa, Chapter 
r>9, n. 20, 66, mentions that three relatives of Tilakasundari. queen of Vijayablhu I (105L 
1103 A. D.' oame to Ceylon from Slhapura in Kahnga. See JRAS., 1913, pp. 519 ff. 
^logopnram mentioned above ie apelt at Singapuraro in SeW'dl'a lift of Antiquitiei, ^ol. 1, 
P 0. Thia if probably the place to which reference it made in a C^yloneae inscription of 
^’i44afike*ICelli aa Sithhapura in the oonntry of Kalifiga. 61ee Ep. Ztjlanice, Vol. II, 115. 

Tha Tamil work Blanimtkhalai mantiont Siihhapura “ in the fertile eoifntry of Kalifiga.” 
^ Kriahnaawami Alyangar. Manimakhalai in iU Hiatorical Setting, Luaac A Co., p, 187. 
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arrive at the conclusion that Suhma or Radha undoubtedly com- 
prised Howrah, Hooghly/ Burdwan and the northern and eastern 
portions of Midnapore and Birbhum. Did it include also the 
whole of Murshidabad and Bankura ? It has been already seen 
that some of the villages stated to have been included in the 
Vardhamana-bhukti in the 12th century are to be located in the 
modern Murshidabad district. The brief inscription on the 
Susunia rock in the Bankura district (4th century) makes 
mention of a place called Pushkara^a. H. P. SastrPs proposal ” 
to identify it with Pokharan on the borders of Jodhpur and 
Jaisalmir States in Rajputima has been convincingly shown 
to be unacceptable by K. N. Dikshil " who has discovered its 
modern representative in the village Pokharan, only 25 miles 
to the north-east of Susunia, on the south bank of the Dfunodar 
where various interesting antiquities are to be found. A centre 
of considerable political interest developed as is shewn by this 
record, in the first half of the 4th century A.D., in the Bankura 
district, which, though not mentioned in the inscription itself, 
must have formed an important part of ancient Suhma* 
Dhoyika, a poet of the 12th century, speaks of Suliiua as 
situated on the Ganges J Suhma in his time (or Raejha, cj. 
Nilakantha), therefore, may have contained all the present 
districts of western Bengal, for ought we know. According to 
theJaina evidence, to which the testimony of a Bengal in.scrip- 
tion as late as the 12lli century bears some similarity, a part 
of this tract of country was sparsely inhabited, arid, pathless and 
devoid of water-supply. This may refer to the western part of 
Radha, the outlying forests of Bengal, once connected with the 

1 In the Bengal Asiatic Society, MS. No. 3093 of Jagaomohan Pa 9 <JiU ^dated 8. 1746- 
1824 A. D.) reference is to be foand to Minata-de^a in RicJhA (RA^Jhide^eibu) on leaf, 41 A. 
H. P. Siatri holds that this corresponds to the Hooghly district where then is ■ famous 
village called MlnAda. Soe Slstri, DC8M,, 1923, Vol. IV, pp, 51-62. 

* Ep. Ind.. Xm, p. 817. 

3 ASL. 1927-28, pp. 188-89. D. R. Bbandarkar (IHQ, 1926, p. 2W) attompta a pbilo* 
logical equation between Posbkarapa and Bakkuram, taking the latUr to reproetoi Bankura. 

< JA8B., N.S., I, p. 67. 
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Jharkhand, which included the eastern portions of the Santal 
Parganas and the Chota Nagpur division of the Province of 
Bihar. The boundary that separated Uttara-Radba from 
Dakshii;ia-Ra(Jha was probably the river Damodar, which 
formerly joined the Hooghly at Naya Sarai, thirty-nine miles 
above Katwa. Its old mouth is still marked by the Kansona 
Khal (from Karnasuvarna ?). 

In the latter part of the 11th or the first quarter of the 12th 
century there were several chiefships situated in western Bengal. 
Their names have been recovered from the commentary on Sandhya- 
kara Nandi’s Rftmacharita. These are Dapdabhukti (Datan 
in the Midna[)ore district), Apara-Mandara, Uchchhala, besides 
Kayafigala, which lay outside the present boundary of Bengal. 
Regarding the identification of Apara-Mandara, some interesting 
information is supplied by the rent-roll of Todar Mai, where 
the Sarkar Madaran covers ‘‘a very long straggling strip of 
territory running from Birbhum in the north to the junction 
of the Muglily and Ru()uarayan rivers in the south,*’ consisting 
of portions of Birbhum, Bankura, Midnapore and Hooghly.^ 
Haveli Madiran^ (Jaliilnabad), which was comprised in this 
Sarkar, was near (u)ghat (Arambagh Subdivision), five miles 
west of the Dwarakeswar river, and is popularly known 
as Bhitargarh Mandaran. The western portion of the Sarkar 
Madaran may have roughly corresponded to the Apara- 
Mandara state. The principality of Uchchhala may have 
been connected with Ujhimal in Birbhum. But if the identifica- 
tion is due to similarity of names, there are other places which 
may claim to represent it on the same ground. The parganah 

* JRA8.. 1896, p, 105. BIcx'hmton’i Geogrtphictl tnd Hietorical Notes on the 
Burdwen aod Pieiidency Diviiioni of Lower Btngtl io W. W. Hunter’s Sutieticttl Account 
of BcqriI, \’o 1. r, p. 8C>8. Blocbmion describoa the StrkAr Mediran as extending “ in a large 
aamiclrclf from Nagar in Btrbbam, ow lUnlgaaj, Jahiinibld, Western HOgli, and Howrah, 
to Cbitwl in Midaapnr, aod MandalghM in Howrah, aod Mahiahidal in HijUi, tbua form- 
ing the eoalh-weit frontier of Bengal in 1682." 

* JBA8«, 1896, p. 106, Plaoei of Hiefcorical Intereet in Hnghly pistriot; Bengal, 
Paei and Prwient, Vol. 11, pp. 9W-297 ; Proc. A8B. 1870, pp. 11519, 
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of Ajhialghatit Ujial Khali, belonged to the Sarkar Audambar,' 
alias TaAda, and extended alongside the right bank of the 
river Ganges southwards from the point where the Purniah 
(Purnea) sarkar ended to the city of Murshidabad, including 
a considerable part of Birbhum. KayaAgala is modern Kajangal, 
near Rajmahal, formerly called Ag Mahal,* which was included 
in the Bengal Subah, according to the rent roll of Todar Mai, 
but is now apart of Bihar. This place was visited by Hiuen-tsang 
(Ka-chu-wen-k’i-lo) and in his time corresponded to the Rajmahal 
district.® In the days of Akbar western Bengal included in 
Subah Bangalah was distributed into several units, each called 
a sarkar, viz., Purniah, Audarnbar, Sharifabad, Sulaimanab&d, 
Satgaon and Madaran.^ The Sarkar Satgaon was principally 
composed of places situated to the east of the Hooghly river in 
the present districts of the 24-Parganas and Nadia. 

' JBA8., 1896, p. 93. 

» JASB., 1873, p. 218. 

’ WatteM, Vol. II, pp. 182-84. 

^ JRaS., 1896, pp. 90*10C. JASB , 1S73, Pt. II, pp. 217*30; Slatiilical Aocouut of 
Bensal, Vol. I, pp. 800-70, 878. 
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Kas'iI'.kn 1^kn(;ai. (Inci.i djng Part of Scuthfhn l^i.Nr.AF) 

TrtditioDi, C bineM acconnii ind literary aoiirci s — ^ aAga as coDne< le.l witu Timralipti, 
Samatiu, Harikela, etc. — Fata in tfie Delhi Iron I’lliar-inacript on rf ('hindrivirman. 
the iovripiion of Kuntidevs. thr Aihrafpnr p'utep, tie grails of the Penas, 
ChiDdrii iD(J \'arn;iDi, etc Tlie relaiinn hetne^n \‘.'i aghraiati and BagcM 


Vdiign^ Harikria, Saviatnla. 

Tlie earliest reference lo \*ahga is to be found, as vse have 
seen in the lirst chapter, in the Aitarexa Arapyaka (II. 1, ])' 
followed by its mention in the h'gal treatises of the Wdic schools. 
In the conventional list of the sistrcn mahtljanajindas, g\\er\ in the 
Huddliisi literature, the Ahguttara-Nikaya * makes mention of 
\ ; hga only once, and tliai in place of Vats»T, which seems 

to Ih‘ the name intended in this connection. ' References to 
\‘nhga may he traced in the names of two Buddhist elders, 

rpasena Vahgantaputta ^ (son of \'ahganta or the end or frontier 
ot \'artga) and \ ahgisa. ^ They were persons of considerable 
distinction and are said to have l>een contemporaries of Buddha, 
The (Vylonese ( hronicles refer to X’anga in the story of Vijaya’s 
landing in the island of (e>lon. It is probable that several 

ccntnri(s before the ('hristian era Vnhga l)egan to take 
an active intert'sl in colonising enterprises abioad. The 
(rndil.ionnl foundation of a kingdom in Annam in the 

* Kiith, , pp. lUl. iOO. (Vtjiiiiti VtAgAvaeidhli- C'htritpkdatt.) 

* Pt 1, p. 2ia—PTH. iV iAgtuaih). 

> /kid. ni.LJTX. 17. 

« /MJ. XIV.3; Hlliodtp. VI, 94; SBR.. Vol. 86. Part II. p. 970; A4v^bortlt. 
Biiddbachariu, XVII, 8, 

* AH., I. XrV.S: iW th« VtflflNmtU «ltb* CbalikTi#,*. SBK..,Vnt. 10, f>*it 11, 
P|> tT40t jfiUnOor. VIT, <, 49: BBR.. Vol. M. Pirt 11. f. »9. 

*84t» 
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7th century B.C,, by a hero called Lak-lang^ who carae from 
Vanlang, is regarded by some scholars as a landmark in 
the history of the colonial expansion of Vahga. 7’he dynasty 
established by Lak-lang lasted till the 8rd* century AJ). 
PatahjaJi, the author of the Maliabhashya, illustrates a sf/Zra 
of Panini by making a reference to the \'ahgas and their 
country. ^ The Arthasastra of Kautilya in a chapter dealing 
with the testing and classification of gems and various other 
articles to be admitted into the royal treasury (Koh-yravcsya- 
raina-parlhshd) mentions the wliite and soft fabric manufactured 
in ^’^hga (Vdiigakam sreinm snigdhom (hikulam) and deelarts 
that the cotton fabrics of Mathura, Kalinga, Kili^i, ^'ahga, A'atsa 
and Mahisha to be of the best (juality . .V ddgdkam . . .kdrpdt^i- 
kath sreshiluim), 

The Puranas^ speak of the \’ahgas as allied to the Angas, 
Subntas, Pundras and Kaliiigas. The Vangas, therefore, lived 
as neighbours of these tribes in the eastern part of India. 
Taniialipta (modern Tamiuk in the Midnapore district; was in 
the immediate neighbourhood of \’ahga. The Pandava chief 
in the course of his eastern conquests is said to have directly 
pioceeded to the kingdom of Tamralipta from Vahga. ‘ Accord- 
ing to the Jaina Vpahga, JTajhapana,* which we have already 
quoted on several occasions, Tamralipta once belonged to the 
Vangas. But in the Tith century A. I)., the city of Tamralipta 
was regarded as situated in the territory of the Suhmas. 
According to the story of Raghu’s digvijaya,'^ as given in the 
Raglnivarh^a., the hero came to the \’ahga country after having^ 

* I’r»va»I, Bh&Jra, pp. 175; Navjt BbiriU, Kkrttiklr 1317, p. Ithi; 

Col. Geriiii, Bcfeircbea co Ptolemy, pp. 3.M0'3P>. Stijji uHed to congregMte )n Vai\gt 

iog to the MiJiodflp. See SHtc, 3*1. Part li p. 

* Kielhoro, JI, p, 

1 Artha4&ftr*, 11, XL 

* MKP.,p 8^6,0. 

i Mbfal . Sabbi, XXX. 

« Tod. Ant., 1891, pp. 878 75 

r (VabgiosolkbAjra UrMb oeiA o«u «i4lbaii«odyaiin I nldiiUliMI 

CtsA^arotooiififbu (i ) 
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conquered the kingdom of the Suhmas. In this land were to be 
found islets scattered in the streams of the Ganges, where the 
people fought in their boats. Vaftga’s position was thus on the 
eastefo side of the Hooghly branch of the Bhagirathi, the 
Suhmas living on the other side. From the short but significant 
description of the Va6ga country, contained in the Raghnvam^a, 
it can be inferred that the poet referred to the yet undeveloped 
territory on the southern coast of Bengal, corresponding 
to a considerable pirt of the extensive area now known as 
the Smriarbans. Tlie earliest epigraphical references to Vanga' 
are to be found in the second apsidal temple inscription (F.) at 
' agarjunikonda (3rd c^jntury) and the Delhi Iron Pillar-inscrip- 
tion of Chandraf?) of about 400 A. D. (Fangres/iu, 1. 1), In the 
former record Vaftga is mentioned as having been converted to 
Buddhism by monks hailing from Tambapamna or Ceylon. In 
the Brihatsaihhitft • and the Markandeya Purapa the position 
assigned to Vafiga is in the south-east. In the latter work ’ it 

• CII , Vol. Ill, p. HI ; Ep. Ind . XX, pp. 22-23 

« XIV, 8; mi. ref. V. 72,73,79: IX. 10; X. II ; XV 1,1 ; XVII, 18, 22 ; XXXII. 
16 ; 'VtAgara/ a variant of \’8Qga, iM, XI, 60. 

Dr. D. R. Bbandarkar reads ' Samvamglj&Dain ' in the Mauryan Brahml inacr. 
from Mabistfakn (in the Bngra district. North Bengs!), which is ervidently to be derived 
from ' VaAga.' As the quealion of the earliest inscriptioDal reference to VaAga ii 
involved in the matter, it ia neceaiary to examine in detail the grounds on which this 
reading and iU interpretation have been defended. The reading in 1 1 of the text ia 
'Savaglyfalnam ' and that in 1. 3 * Radivagiyinaih.' It is held that none of these is the 
rorreot form aod that an anusv^ra is to be inserted after ' va * in ), 31, on the supposition that 
th<* eipreaaioo intended ia flttiivadigfyftnini. This is joatifted by referring to * Pnijana* 
gntste ' in 1. 2, where a airoilar omission of an anasvira ia to be noticed between ‘ Pa ' 
and ' dit,* there being DO doubt that it stands for Porfadanagiiate. Bat this ansiogy has 
nil force anti) it ia definitely known that the exprestion ii what the learned scholar suggests. 
Thii if, bowevert an altogether new word not fouud elsewhere. Thai the proposed reading 
is bamd on an atanmption, while in the case of the other expression there is nothing to 
ssaame tiooe Poi^ca la known from numerous aoorcea. The reading thus obtained is next 
shown to be a*fonnationV‘®ilar lo * flaibvaiji.’ In explaining t'^ia, reference is made to 
HiueD*UuiDg*a 'aooonnt of Fu-li-chlh (Vrijji), aopplemanted by the comraeDtat'r’s note 
it. saying that Uie North people oalled it Sam'fa-chih (•Sarbvajjil country. In connection 
With thla enhject Beal obaervea that ' the country of tha Vrijiis or Samvfijjii t r,. united 
' r'ii'i, WMttialof Ihe confederate J eight tribei celled the Vriijis or Vajjii, one of which, 
. thil of the licbohbeTii dwell at Vaittli.* Regarding the proposi! of treating 
Rafhvaih|lygD&n * ae a cate analogous to * Baihvajil/ it is important not to 

n 
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has been classed with such territories as 
Ganjam or Vizagapatata in the Madras 


Kalihga (extending up to 
Presidency) and Ko^iala 


overlook that although the form ' Samvajji ' or ' Samvrijji ’ is not av.iUblo from any 
Indian eourre, it is well known that the Vejjien , onfedera<7 has a history recorded m msny 
Indian texts, while nothioj? i.s known from any source whatsoever about the ‘ 8umv ,ih-Tya ’ 
eonfederacy except what is sought to be inferred from this fragmentary ins r. from 
Mah&athan alone. This assumed 'analogy between ' Samvajji ’ and ' Ssriivaihglya ’ 
leads to the theory that some confederate clans in East Bengal wore similarly conglomerated 
under the collective term of ‘ Sarhvamgiyap.’ Of these dans, it is further stated that the 
‘ most prcminent ' ‘ at the beginning ’ was the Vanglyas. This implies that there were 
other clans besides the Vanglyas whom Dr. Bhandarkar clearly regard, as iden< ic il with 
the Vartgas. No suggestion is made as to who these wore. What is meant by at the 
beginning ' is also left unexplained. What happened to this confederacy after tlfo period 
represented by the Mahasthan insc. ? Who took up the primacy enjoyed by the \ i ugly as ? 
The tribe that is known to us from various sources including probably the Ait Rrafi 
is throughout called Vahga. The MP. has ‘ Van-zeya ’ This is proposr^d to be l oriecte 1 
to * Vahgiya ' for it o'.’curs in the VfahisthSn ins'T. ‘ wlroh is earliar than any 'd these 
' Puranas.’ But it cannot be ignored that the. same Purana also m'mtions tiic TVavaiigus 
Dr. Bhandarkar takes them to have been conDect.ed with the Sariivaihgiyas. In that rase 
it would have been consistent to suggest that the correct form was not Pravaiig i as given 
in the MP., bat Pravapgiya. 

It is 'further conclnded that the Pundras also belonged to this confederacy an i its 
capital was Pupdranagara referred to in the inscr. In other words the confederHCv pru li- 
calJy represented a completion of intertribal and politicel unity of Bengal in the '1 d or 2nii 
centary B.C. This is indeed a very bold conjecture to make whoa the evide ; c n s) 
meagre. 

The insc. concerns itself with the distribution of relief in tiroes of fanjine, when 
measures for helping the distressed people were to be taken with all poniblc rapidity and 
promptitude. Could it be possible to serve the needs of this vast confederacy from Pupdra- 
nagara which is alone mentioned? At^cording to the translation giveu by Dr. BhanJarkir 
it will appear that paddy ‘ was granted to the Saibvaiiiglyas ' * from PopiJraDagara/ for 
no other centre for the storage and despatch of articles of relief is mentioned. Presuma- 
bly as the distribution of relief amongst people living in widely leparaied areas from a 
single centre is beset with obvious difl&cultios. be takes the Satfavarnglyis in the pre.<ent cam’ 
aa those ‘who were settled in or about the town.’ Having already indicAled the ooropreliensive 
character of the Samvamgfys organiaition be is now forced to interpret this piirticulur 
reference to it in a most limited sense. Although Pupdranagara was the capital of tlu 
confederacy, not even all the people living in it belonged to the organitation. Who were then 
the other people in the town, who had not j.oinjd the SathvaAgrya confederacy and who, 
is implied, were excluded from the benefit of the relief measures mentioned fo the inscr ? 

Tbns the poeition taken up by Bhandarkar is far from clear. Probably the cxpn'ssii n 
SaTagTy(a)oaifa ' in L. 1 has no geographical or tribal tenae, referring on the other hau l 
to those who dwelt within a specified portion of Puctjransgtra. B. M. Bame finds in the 
expression a reference to the Chhavaggiya of the Buddhist texts. Bee IHQ., Voi. lO. 1231. 
pp. 57.666. For the Mahiftbin inscr. ed. bjr D. R. Bhandarkar aee Ep, Ind., XXI, 
lit p. 681. also Ind. Ant., 1938, pp. 177*78. 
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(Cliliiittlsgarlil.occupjinf,’ Iberigbl forefoot of tbc tortoise, in winch 
form India has been represented in this Purana. The situation 
thus ascribed to \’;iiiga gives an accurate idea of its geographical 
position. It lay to the east of the Suhma country (cf. Kalidasa). 

It was, therefore, an eastern territory. As it was bordered by 
the Bay of Bengal, it was to be located in the south-east. A 
valuable datum regarding the eastern limit of Vanga is supplied 
by the le.xicograpber Hemachandra, who uses \ aiiga and Hari- 
kela as synonymous terms in his Abhidhanachintamai)i.' Now, 
I-tsing,’ the Chinese traveller of the latter half of the Tth 
century A.D., speaks oi Harikela (0-li-ki-lo) as the eastern- 
most country of I'bistern India. It marked in reality the 
easternmost limit of Bengal as was constituted in those days. 
Rajasekhara in his Karpuranianiari refers to Harikeli/ The 
name Harikela is known from several other sources, chief of 
which is the Ranipal copper-plate of Sriehandra (9th century). 
.'\n earlier reference is available from the Chittagong inscription 
of K'intideva ("'tli century), where the name occurs in a slightly 
variant form Harikela (-mandala).' From the Rampal (in 
the Dacca district) grant of Sricliandra, it appears that Chandra- 
dvlpa' was a part of Harikela (Tillidro Harikela-rdja-kaku 
da-chchhatra-sinitdudm srn/diii yas = Chandr = opopade ca 
{ba hhura nripatir = dnpe-W. 9-lU, v. 5).' Moreover, the 
grant was issued from Vikramapura whose location in 
East Bengal is supported by good reasons. Vikramapura is 


' (IV. 23). 

• The Life, iDlro. Xl.t. 

» SlcD KoDOW end L.nu..u. H.rverd OoeDtel 8er.»^\ ol. IV pp. U .2.. 

« D.C.Bh.lt.ch.rj. endJ.N. S.W.r, Modern Rene*, No,., 1922, pp 612.14, 

Bhiretorirebe, 1332 B. 8., Aebidb*. PP. 

Il *u on. of the fonr I'.rj.n.b. into -h.ob Serker Bill. we. d,v,d.d .1 tbe fme 
ofToder M.er..Ul.m.nl. Abul F..I u.« Bekl. end Chendredrlp. .. .rnonymon. term., 
flelt ,B.k.rgon,),bTd C. d.ck, Vol. -XXXVl. p. 133; dHAS.. 1S96, p.l30;dA8B., 

r Z Ind.. Vol. xn, PP 136142. An dluelreted 8K. Bod. M. (No. Add. 1613, A.D^ 
.ulD,r,.d. UeokelL dede 8.1. Uk.nA.b.t, in inlroduc.n, » mini.lure "P-enu .on of 
UA.n»lb.... Bendell. CBSM., p. 161; Fou..ber. Elude .ur L'Icono*r.pl..e Bo»ddh„u. 
de rinde, Vol. I, PP- IM. *00, n. »S. 
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known to have belonged to Vahga from the evidence of the 
Edilpur (in the Faridpur district) ' and the Madanapa4a copper- 
plate ® (in the Faridpur district) of Kesavasena and Vi^varupasena 
respectively (Vange Vikramapura-hhdge,]. 47 — Edilpur; 1.42 — 
Madanapada). In another grant of the latter ruler ’the inclusion 
of Vikramapura in Vahga seems to be implied (11. 42, 51 : — this 
copper-plate was recovered from the Dacca district). In the east 
the Vahga country was bounded by the kingdom of Kamarupa, 
which was limited in the south by the Lakshya river, separated 
from the Brahmaputra.^ Thus portions of the present district 
of M/bensingh, which lie to the north of the Padma 
or Dacca river, were comprised in KamarQpa. The river 
Meghna, an estuary which lets into the Bay of Bengal the 
combined waters of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra, as well as 
the main stream of the Brahmaputra, appears to have separated 
Vahga from Kamarupa in early times. According to the Yogini 
Tantra, the country lying to the east of the Brahmaputra was 
called Kamarupa.^ Ihus portions of northern and eastern 
Mymensingh (Serpur, Netrakona, Kishoraganj) were, strictly 
speaking, outside the limits of Bengal. In the course of time, 
however, Vanga may have included portions of Bengal lying to the 
east of the Brahmaputra, such as northern and eastern Mymen- 
singh, Comilla, Tippera, Noakhali, and probably also Chitta- 
gong, up to which the Bengal Subah of Akbar extended in the 
east. In the days of Akbar, Sarkar Sonargaon, the eastern limit 
of which is not known, extended from the north of the Dacca 
district to the Pheni (Fenny) river and the large islands at the 
mouth of the Ganges, chiefly comprising portions of western 

< JA8B. (N. 8.), Vol X, pp, 99-101. » Ja 8B., 1898, P»rt I, pp. WJ. 

» IHQ., Vol. n, No. 1, pp. 77-8C. ( M.rtiB, Eulero lodit, Vol. m. p. 4(15. 

* KimorSpo mtblpaj* »»rf»-«iddbi phil8 pr»H I .V*p4li,y» KiBohoaidrUi Br»bB»- 
potraera f.ligamam I Karatoja* aa>ni4rHy. ylvad - Dikkar„i,iBl«, | OtUrMpUi Ro«j-. 
girib Kirttoyitta pavbioie I Hrlba-ireablbi D.kabanadl p«r»aay4ih Oirikaoyak* I D*k»hioe 
Brab paputwya Likabayib aang.m -iv-«lb. I - Yogini Taolra, ed. by JlrtOMld. Bbaiu- 
ebuya, 1897, p. 60. For a raferoooa to Vaigaka in tba work aea p. 119. Th» tfli ‘ k* ’ “ 
not aMonmoB io tbc text. C/. for iorttoot Prayigaka, p. 176. 
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Tippera and Noakhali.' It is to be noted in this connection 
that Raghuniindana, the Bengal jurist of the 10th century, and 
the commentary Jayamahgala on Vatsyayana’s Kamastitra refer 
to Vafiga as a tract of country situated to the east of the 
Brahmaputra.'* The southerly course of the Brahmaputra, 
starting from Rangpur (’iS'l?® 89'49°E.) continues for about 148 
miles, under the name of Jamuna, through the plains of 
eastern Bengal as far as its junction with the Padma, the Dacca 
branch of the Danges, at Coalundo (23'51° N. 89'4G°E). The 
Jamuna seems to have been regarded as the western (more pro- 
perly the north-western) limit of Vahga, but to a certain extent 
the main stream of the Brahmaputra also ap[)ear8 to have been 
meant in the passages quoted above. Thus ^■ahga, which at 
one time included Tamralipta, is found to have comprised at least 
some part of the south of Bengal along the lower courses of the 
Cianges and the Brahmaputra (Brihahsamhittl), and gradually 
included practically the whole of eastern Bengal,' though the 
name was sometimes used in a restricted sense. The efforts of 
Vahga towards expansion in the west may have resulted in the 
creation of “ Pravahga, " * as a similar movement in the south- 
eastern direction may have led to the appearance of Upavahga, 
(Vahga Minor, according to Kerti) which probably represented 
Noakhili and Chittagong ( = Buddhist Vahganta?), mentioned 
in the Brihatsamhita as a country in the south-east 
division.*^ In the course of time, however, Vahga’s asso- 
ciation with the eastern districts of Bengal became much closer 
than its original ties with places adjoining Radha or Suhma 
on the west. But the old tradition that the tract of country lying 

I JASB., ISIS, p. 916; XLIII, 82: JRA8 , 189C. p. 132. 

* VnAgo LobitjAt pArvfeQa—VlUj. 80tn, VI. 0. 26, p. 204, ed. b> Dlmodar* 

iioiv& Di: iDioliOa -biu'liijAt pArvratab VaAgaV VtAg« Suvurpagremaii}' quot«d 

bjr SvarOpMbiAJra lUja in bit BuT&r^ftgrlmar Itib&t, 1891, p. 3. fo. pp. 3-b. 

9 Q«Qgi»pbic4l Diotiooarj, p. 22. 

* ICKP.« p. 820, Q. " Tboae who art io frool of the Vabgat, i.a., tba Abgas " lPiirgiier\ 

* XIV 8. 
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to the east of the Hooghly once belonged to Vaiiga (Vangala) 
still lives in the popular memory. Vangala-desa, in the sense of 
eastern Bengal, has been used in the Tirumalai inscription of the 
first quarter of the 11th century. The expression ' Vangali ’ and 
^ Vangala ’ were familiar to the early mediaeval poetry, of which 
specimens have been discovered by MM. H. P. Sastri from Nepal 
(Aji Bhtisu Vamgdll bha-ill).^ In this connection notice may 
be taken of the Ablur Kanarese inscription [E]^ which refers to 
Vahga and Vangala in the same verse, which has led some to 
use it as an evidence in support of their view that these 
originally represented two distinct portions of Bengal.*’ It is, 
however, not clear that any material difference has been indicated 
in the record which simply says that the Kalachurya prince 
Bijjala 'ground Vahga in a mill ’ and fought and killed ’ the king 
of Bamgdla (Ih o3-o4). Secondly, the author’s treatment of the 
subject of Bijjala’s military expeditions and triumphs seem to be 
more imaginary than truthful. Besides, the text althougli 
assigned by Fleet to c. 1200 A.D., bears evidence of modifica- 
tion by a person other than its original author. The reference 
toaVaiigaking (Yo Vahgardja’rdjiia^Thvi^rdfnasachicali iuchih, 
II. G-7) in the Bhuvaneswar inscription of Bhatta Bhavadeva^ 
has been generally taken to apply to a ruler whose line was 
closely connected with eastern Bengal, making grants of 
lands from the victorious camp at Vikramapura in the Dacca 
district. The Belava (in the Narayanaganj subdivi.sion of the 
Dacca district) copper-plate*^^ of Bhojavarman was issued from the 
same place. The references to Vauga available from the Sena 
records, of which notice has already been taken, also tend to prove 

1 Cbarya-Charya-Vini^chaya Id Baaddha-Gao-o-Dohl, ed. bj H. P. Siitri, p. 73 
(49.1). The text also mentions Va6ga, n. p. (y) (39.2). 

* Ep. lud., V, pp. 237.200. 

* Raj Chaudhuri, Antiquitips, p, 180. 

< Ep. lod , Vol. vr, pp. 2 )3 07. On cf. T.,lor, p 03; CASE, XV. pp 137-38. 

* For 1 lo»t copppr.plate ;5r3nl of Harirarmao. nee IB, p, IBS; MA8B., Vol. V, 
pp. 97-98; Vafiger Jatl^a Itihii, Vol, II, pp, 316-317. 

* Ep, Ind., Vol. XII, pp. 37-43. 
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that Vaiiga in the r2th century corresponded to eastern Bengal. 
Unforhmately, place-names of eastern Bengal, mentioned in these 
documents, cannot all be identified in a satisfactory manner. In the 
12th century VaUga had two principal subdivisions, viz., Ndvya 
and Vikraimpum. Tfnt Nivya was a part of Vanga is made 
clear through a copper-plate grant of Visvarupasena ’ {Vange 
Ndvyc, 1.42). The village Samasiddhi-pataka ^ was situated 
in this division (1. 42), with boundaries as follows : — Varaha- 
kunda (a spring or a well ?) on the south-west ; the religious 
endowment at Devahara on the east (pnrvvc Deiahdra- 
deva-hhoga-slmdf I. 42) ; the land, belonging to Vangalavada (a 
village) in the south ; a river on the west ; the same river 
on the north. Devahara, occurring in this statement of 
boundaries, appears again in line 44 of the same inscription 
(Deriiidra-uitnrc). Another village under the jurisdiction of Navya 
was Vinayatilaka (-grama), on the east of which lay the sea, on 
the soutli PranullibhQ (a village), on the west a dyke (jangdia- 
slmd) and on the north it was bounded by its own limit (uttare sd- 
sana-shnd, 1. 48). This part of eastern Bengal, extending up 
to the sea {purree Siumdrn-filmd) , sciuns to have enjoyed parti- 
cular facilities as a centre of navigation (c/. .Ydr!/a = Davigable). 
It may liave corresponded to the tract of country lying along 
the lower course of the Padma. It cannot be definitely stated if 
Madhukshirak (lit. honey and thickened milk) = avritti was a part 
of Navya. It has been separately mentioned in line 65 of this 
inscription {Ndvyi-Madhuhshnalia-Vahga-bhdgcshu). To this 
dvfifti belonged Navasaihgraha-chaturaka (a place where there 
was a stable for a new collection of elephants ?), in which 
was situated Ajikuhl-pHaka. As its boundaries were well 
known, the grant leaves tliern undefined {yatluhprasiddha- 
sra-sirn = dvarhchhinna, 1.49). Besides Navya, Vikramapura 
which was at tliis time another subdivision of \ailga. 
It occupied an important place in the military annals of Bengal 

‘ IHQ., Vol. II, lOQa, pp. 84-86. 

* N. G. MA]um Ur ibt’ ntnic lUin isiadhipAUk*. See IB., 146, al«o n. 1, 
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for a fairly long period. Grants were issued from Vikramapura 
by successive rulers. The four grants of Srichandra (Rampal,’ 
Kedarpur,’ Dhulia ® and Edilpur ‘) ivere all made from the victori- 
ous camp at Vikramapura (a capital town ?). Similarly, the two 
grants of Bhojavartnan and Harivarman had Vikramapura for 
their place of issue. The fragmentary coppcr-plate inscripti)n of 
Sanalavarman ’ recently discovered from Vajrayogini, a village 
in the Bikramapur Pargana of the Dacca district, appears to show 
that the grant recorded in it was also issued from the same centre. 
It may be added here that line 10 of this inscription contains an 
expression, which, as it i-;, should probably read yad-Vanija 
(derived from Vahga). All the grants of the Sena period, so far 
brought to light, with the exception of the Madhainagar copper- 
plate of Lnkshmanasena ' and the records of his sonsKe^ava and 
Vis'varupa, were announced from this place. (The copper-plates 
of the Senas, issued from Vikramapura, are the Barrackpur grant 
of Vijayasena,’ the Naihati grant of V'allSlasen.a " the .Anuliil,* 
Govindapur, Tarpandighi and Snndarban grants " of 
Lakshmanasena). According to the Edilpur copper-plate of 
Kesavasena (end of the 12th century A.D,)” TalapadS-pataka was 
situated in the Vikramapura-bhaga (1. 47). On its east was 
Satrakadvi village, on the south lay (the villages of ?) f?ailtkara- 
pa4A“ and Govindakeli (SahkarapaM-Gorindakelino bhuh, 1. 48), 

' Bj-. Ind . Vol. xn, pp. 136-112. > Ep. Ind., Vol. XVII, pp. 188 02. 

* IB , Appcndicei, pp. 1661f^6, 

* Ep. Ind , Vol. XVII, pp 183-90; Dicca 1912, October. 

* N. K. Bh&ttASAli, Dhir**iTar«S», B. 8. 13 tO, Kirttika, pp. 674-81 

• JA8B. iN. 8.), Vol. V,p. 47ff. 

^ Ep. Ind., Vol. XV, pp. 379 8i, Sihitjv, Vol. X.XKl (1321 B 8 b pp. 81. ff. 

• Bp Tnd.. Vol. XIV, pp. 156 68. 

• JA8B., Vol LXIX, Pt I, pp. 61-65; Aitihiiikt Ch tra. Vol. I, Pt. H, pp. 27/..10}. 

Bp. Ind., Vol. Xri, pp. 610; 8i’P., Vol. XVII. pp. I36if. 

“ BlTijati Njijaratna'a Bi^ay on Biogali Ung laxe and Lil«ri4Qre-ViDg*h- 
BhAibi-o-Bibitya-Vifhiyaka PnwtiTt, Third cd., App. Kha. ; IB. pp. 169-72 
M JA8B . N.8.. Vol. X, p. 98fr. ; IB, p. 118 ft. 

1%ere i< a village of thia name (beljeved to have beeo a place ci aotne imporUoce io 
Ibe paai), 6 miles to tbe 8. W. of ibe fobdiviaional toiro of Habigaaj io Um Bylbel district 
a. ASB, 19S8-29, p. 42, 
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on the \vest...SaDkaragrama, on the north of VagulIviUagada 
...manabhuh). The Maclanapacj i copper-plate of Visvarupasena 
(Kesavasena’s brother) ’ mentions two villages belonging to the 
V^ikramapura-bhaga, viz., Pihjokastl (modern Pinjari in the 
KotalipSida Pargana of the Faridpur district, near Madanapada, 

where the grant was found) and Kandarpaiafikarri. The boundaries 
of the former village, as given in the grant, were the dyke 
of the village Athapaga (-(jrama-jangdlahhilh, 1. 42) in the east, 
the village Varaylpada in the soutli,the village Unch6kastT in the 
west and the dyke of Virakattl {-jfihgdla-slmd) in the north. On the 
evidiaiee of the Madanapfida inscription, it may be concluded that 
th(‘ Vikramapura-hhaga (‘om|)rised at least a part of tlie Faridpur 
district to (he west of Dacca. In the new grant of VisvarOpa- 
sena * which is preserved in the Museum of the Vangiya Sahitya 
Parishat, Lauhanda-chaturaka has been assigned to the same 
(livi'-iion, which included Deulahnsti, with the river Pajahata 
running along the east and (he west {yadhpurvra-paschimc 
Rdjahntd sa era, 1.51). Si'veral other places mentioned in this 
grant, including an island, may have belonged to Vikramapura. 
File island, the name of which cannot be correctly read (Kanya- 
dvTpa, Kandradvipa, Chandradvipa : 1.5() ; 1.57), comprised 
I’rachaturaka and Patiladivlka. A place called Ghagharakatti, 
lying to th(' east <)f Jayajahada, has been placed under Ura- 
^ haturaka (1.5G). In the concluding part of the grant these 
places have (‘vidently been grouix'd under the Vikramakura-bhaga 
(II. 05-07). 

The geography of VaAga was intimately connected with 
that of Samatata" which is mentioned for the first time in the 
Allahabad PraSasti of Samudragupta as a border kingdom, 
grouped with Karttripura (Katnrpiir in the Jalandhar district, 
including Kumaun, Gharwal and Rohilkhand), KftmarQpa, 

' JA8B.. \m, Pt. I. p. 6 ff : IB., II 

^ IHQ , Vol. 11, No. L PP 77.8rt; lU., p H3 IT. 

^ The Aihurvt Ptnatifhf* rcfcm to SamaU^ (J BORS. 1919, p. 39). This is n lat^ 


Work. 
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PavSka, and Kepala (Samatata-Pavaka-Kamarupa-Nepala-Kart- 
tripur = adi-pratyanta-nripatibhir...v. 22).’ In the topographical 
chapter of the Brihatsamhita* Samatata appears as an 
eastern country. References to this land can be gleaned from 
several inscriptions, dating from about the 9th to the 12tli cen- 
tury A. D., viz., the Bhagalpur grant of NSrayanapala (Sat- 
Samatata-janmand)'' the Baghruira inscription ofMahIpala 1 (from 
the Tippera district),^ a Bodhgaya inscription of Vlrjendra- 
bhadra' and the Barrackpur grant of Vijayasena.'' 

These stray allusions to Samatata supplied by indigenous 
sources are largely supplemented by the evidence derived 
from the Chinese Records. In the 7th century Hiuen-tsang 
visited this country. According to the Records’ he came to 
Samatata, having travelled a distance of 1,200 li to the south of 
Kamarupa. From Samatata he proceeded to Tftmralipta, which 
lay to the west. As we have stated on a former occasion, his 
biographer" gives a different account of the stages of his joucney 
in Bengal, according to which his visit to Samatata was made not 
from Kamarupa but Karnasuvarpa. The two versions, however, 
agree in regard to the journey from Samatata to Tftmralipta. 

> C.I.I., Vol. in, p. 8. > XIV. 0. 

> Ind. Ant., Vol. XV.p. 304 ff. • Ep. Ind., XVII, pp. avS-.W. 

* ASI., 1908 - 09 , p. 159. Cf. Sri Sam»U|ika~the ins. refern to » great mooaftterjf 
at Somapora (prevara-raah&yana yayiniih Srimat*Som%pura-rn»bAvih4riytt*Tio»y»fit‘«itbavirH- 
Vlryendrabbadra ( -=«sja). TftranUh ioforiDg ua that Derapila constructed a ffiouaMery at 
Somapura (Ind. Ant., Vol. IV, p. 3r>6). THIh (8otna Puri Vihira) ia alao mentioned 
ID the Pag Sam Joo Zang (ed. by Sarat Cbandra Daa, Part T, pp. Ill, 1181. Mr. N 
Majnmdar placed it in the Dacca diitrict ahot^o in liennell’t map. It in doubtful 
if eaatero Bengal belonged to Devapila. (N- G. Majumdar, 8PP., B8., 11123, Pt. I. 
pp. 68 ff.) Bnt lee Paharpur Inacr. (Ep. Ind., XX, p. r/) ; also r/. ibid, XXI, pp 97 ff i 
There ia a Tillage called Ompur, a mile to tbe aoutb of the Pabarpur mound (in the 
Rajsb&bi diatrict), which may have rorreaponded to Somapura where ibe Duddbifit 
village of Dbarmapala atood. For ioacribed imaget from Samata^, ate N. K. BbattaiAli, 
Iconography of Baddbiat and Brabmanica) aculpturea in tbe Dacca Mufoum, pp. 1213 ; alac 
Fooeber, Etude Bur LTconograpbie..., Noa. 19, 69, pp. 108, 200 for meotioA of 8iinata|a in h 
SE. Bad. MB. with illuatrationa bearing labela. 

• Bp. Ind., XV, p. 978 ff. 

^ Beal, 8i-yn-Jri. 

f Bod, Tbe Life, Bk. IV, pp. 189-188. 
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880131818 ‘ iu tbe d8}8 of Hiuen-tsang had its froutiers bordering 
on the Bay of Bengal. It was a “has pays littoral,” as Lassen 
calls it. it must have extended to tbe furthest eastern limit of 
Bengal. To its north-east (a mistake for south-east?) was tbe 
country called Shih-li-chi-talo among the hills near the sea. From 
the Records and the Biography, describing the itinerary of 
Hiuen-tsang, the position of Samatata in relation to the several 
countries situated in its neighbourhood may be thus indicated, 
it lay to the south of Kainarupa (in Assam) to the ^outh-east of 
Karnasuvarna (in the Murshidabad district), and to the east of 
Tamralipta (in the Midnnpore district). Cunningham concludes 
from the details of route and distance supplied by the traveller 
himself that he must have started for Tamralipta on the west 
from some such place as Jessore, and that tbe journey was a 
mixed one, partly by land and partly by water. In the opinion of 
Fergussen • Samatata, ref( ried to by Hiuen-tsang, should be taken 
as identical with the Dacca district, ‘ the former capital of which 
was Sonargaon ' (>=Sonagoura of Ptolemy?), while Walters 
considers its identification with the Faridptir district most likely. 
.\> a matter of fact all these different districts may have easily 
formed parts of Samatafa. -As it was bordered by the sea, it must 
have included southern Bengal. I-lsing, a junior contemporary of 
Hiuen-tsang, speaks of Samatata where Seng-chi, a priest and 
companion of Ling-wnn, arrived from the southern sea-route from 
China." According to a statement made by him, Rajabbata was 
tbe king of Samatata in the 7th century A.D. If tbe Asbrafpur 
(in the Dacca district) copper-platea of Devakbatjga are to be 
assigned to the line of rulers represented by Rajabbata of 
Samatata, u theory which seems to be acceptable to most scholars, 
it will appear that tlie capital of this kingdom was at Karmanta 
{Karmmdnla-casakit), which has been identified, probably 
correctly, with (be modern village of Bar*k§mta, twelve miles 


' wtttm. voi. n, pp. lar-ifiB. 
* ma, 1878, p. 841 
’ Tkt Lift, p. xii 

*a«8B 
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west of the town of Comilla.’ The Narayana linage inscriplioii 
of the reign of Mahipaia ‘ (10th century) found at Bagliaiira, 
a village near the siibdivisional (own of Brahmanbaria in the 
Tippera district, which mentions Samatata (1. 2), may be utilised 
as a contributory source of evidence, in the same way as 
the light thrown by the find-spot of an old relic should be 
in similar circumstances. Itloreover, this inscription refers 
to a village called Vi(Bi)lakindalia as situated in Samatata, 
which may be identified with the modern Bilakinduai, 
a village lying in (he neighbourhood of Baghama. Of the 
various places mentioned in the .\shrafpnr copper-plates," at 
least two are believed to be situated in the Dacca district. 
Talapataka (1. S, Plate B) may be identified with modern Tala- 
panl, and (Tisanadajaya-) Dattakataka (I. 10, Plate A) with 
Duttgaon, both under the Police Station of Raipura in 
the Dacca district. Other names noted in these plates are 
A(?)talyodyanikatarala, Kodarachoraka (c/. N’yaghrachoraka of 
the Ohaghrahati inscriptions), Re(?)latalaka, Paranalanaiiada- 
Varmi, Palasata, Sivahradikasoggavargga, Rollavayika-Pgravo- 
(cho?)raka, Markaiasipataka, Vatsanagapapika, Navaropya, 
Parauatana (or nataka?), Darapataka, Dvarodaka, Vvaramugguka. 
Besides the Ashrafpur copper-plates, the Bharella . .Narttesvara 
Image inscription of (he reign of Layahachandradeva from 
Tippera contains a reference to Karinanta. In this record^ 
(10th century) Kusurnadeva is described as the chief of Karinanta. 
An attempt has been made to interpret the geographical details 
contained in the Gunaighar grant ' of Vainyagupta (507-08 A.D.) 
as applying to portions of Samatata, corresponding to the 
present district of Tippera. There is, however, no mention in 
the Inscription of any of the familiar names of East Bengal, 

■ t JABB. (N. 8.1, 1«14, pp. 83. 88 ; Ep. Ind.. XVII, pp. 358 . 855. 

» JASB (N. Ep. ltd.. XVII. pp. 353.65. 

* Atbrafpur copptr.pltlf graou oI Devikbailgi, ed br OaDgaiiutbaD Laabac 
UASB., Vol. I, p. 86 If. 

‘ JA8B, (.V. 8.), 1SI14 p. 86 If. ; Ep. lod., Vol. XVII, pp 340 ft. 

* IBQ., 1080, pp. 45-60 ; ibid, 1033, pp. 780-68 ; ySU-OI . 
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current in the past. The fact that the village Gunekdgrahdru 
which appears as a boundary-mark in respect of two plots of 
land may be identified with the modern Gunaighar in the 
Bardakhat or Baldakhal Pargana, a village about 18 miles from 
Comilla town, is the chief reason for supposing that the geogra- 
phy of the grant bad its setting in the region as indicated above. 
Gunaighar is reported to be an ancient site : besides the present 
inscription, it has yielded some Buddhist and Brahrnanical images 
and there is also a mound in it, popularly known by the name 
Chudar Par, which is believed to cover the remains of some old 
building. The inscription records the grant of several plots of 
land, details of which are given in a long account covering 
nearly 14 lines of the te.xt. The facsimile of the grant supplied 
by the editor being blurred, and, hence, useless for a critical 
study, there is no other alternative at present but to adopt his 
own reading. Some of the names sound curioii.', and in places 
readings are doubtful. It will appear from what follows that 
the localities indicated were inhabited by a thriving population, 
endowed with advantages of transport and communication, and 
with Buddhist and Brahinanical institutions flourishing side by 
side. Plot 1 measuring seven jidUikas and nine dronard/>as was 
Iwunded in the east by the village Gunekagrahara and the held 
belonging to the carpenter (rurd/ifl/ii-) Vishnu in the south, by 
the held of Miduvilala (vilala — Sk.,— an instrument, a machine; 
(/. bilnla — a cat used os a totem, or a combination of bil and 
dl ?) and the held belonging to the royal l ihdra or monastery 
{Hdja-vihdra-kshctlraA-iha) in the west, by the held of Suri- 
na6iram = puruneka (?) in the north, the Doshibhoga tank (or 
the Devibhoga tank meant for the use of a female deity, or one 
excavated by or in memory of some princess ?) and the helds of 
Vampiyaka, Adityabandhu and others. Plot II (’28 droJiaMpas) 
W88 bounded in the east by the village of Gunekagrahara, in the 
south by the held of Pakka Vilala, in the west by the held 
belonging to the royal tihara, and in the north by the held of a 
Vaidya or physician. Plot III (33 dror^tdpas) had the following 
*a4Sii 
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boundaries : — the field of Nakhaddnrchcharika{ f) in tbe BOuth, 
the field of J(o)lari in the west, the field of NagijodSka (Two 
Nagis ?) in the north and a field (name not read) in the east. 
Plot IV (30 dromrapas) had the fields of Buddbaka, Kalika, 
(S)urya and Mahipflla as its boundaries respectively in the east, 
south, west and north. Plot V (2 patakas) was bounded in the 
east by tbe field of I<bandavid(u)ggurika, in the south by tbe 
fieJd of Manibhadra, in the west by the field of \ajfiarata, and 
the village Nadadadaka in the north. The boundary-marks of 
tbe low lands (tala-bhumer.,.) belonging to the vihdra (cf. plots 
I and II) were as follows : — Jola between Cbudamani and 
Nagara^ri {mu-yogayor=mmadhye) where boats were used for 
conveyance (east) ; a water-course open to boats (nau~khatah), 
(joined) to tbe lank of Ganesvara Vilala (south), the end of the 
field belonging to the temple of Pradyumne^vara (west) ; the 
channel called Pradamara fordable by boats {nuu-yoga-khdlah). 
Tbe boundary-marks of the uncultivated (Khila) hajjika lands 
leading to the Viltdra, for which no additional tax was charged, 
were tbe field belonging to the temple of PradyumneSvara in tbe 
east, tbe field and (juarters of the Buddhist monk (Sdkya-bhikshu) 
icharya Jitasena, who was the Head of the \ ibara {Vaiharika) 
in tbe south, the Ha(?)chata Gaiiga in the we^t and tbe 
tank of Danda in the north. The localities named seem to 
have been comprised in I'ttara-.Mandala including the village 
Eantedadaka (Utlara-M<lndaUkc...grdme). This is supposed to 
have represented the southern portion of tbe district of Tippera. 
It is, however, useless to speculate in this manner on such 
inaofficient data. Tbe name Vttara-Mandala auggesta that there 
Was poesibly a Southern Mandala also. It cannot be said bow 
far the latter extended. The grant was issued from Kripura of 
uoiDSOwD identity, where a camp waa pitched and an army 
pOiMf omoplete in all its essential parts including a navy (Mahi- 
,mu-hasty~aiva-jayaskatidhdvar6l Kripurdd — 1. 11). Tbe district 
Tippera (Comilla) is full of large khalt and bil$, stresoM and 
iii^iriniya, ' the moat general means of communieatiOB:’ I m^ by 
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boat.’ The Gunaighar graut points to a region where rivers and 
channels must have played an important part in the life of the {)eople. 
There was probably a system of watercourses running towards 
the Meghna river on the west, which empties itself into the Bay 
of Bengal.^ Alx)ut one hundred and fiffy years ago, ' in the time 
of Major Rennell, the confluence of the Meghna with the Brahma- 
putra w\as near the village of Bhyrab Bazar.’ Along the 

course of this river mii(‘h trade may have once passed, in which 
the surrounding tracts of country participated to tl)eir mutual 
advantage. The river Gumti flowing from the east towards the 
wvst finally losers itself in (h(‘ Meghna, regarding which Smart,^ 
writing in remarks that 'it is navigable for small boats 
throughout the year ' but that dtiring the rains it * has a ra[)idity 
scarcely compatible witli navigation uiiwards.’ Bar-kamta with 
which Samatata’s capital, Karmanta, has been sought to be identi- 
fied is near the northern bank of this river. There was plenty of 
natural facilities for internal trade. In a land like this, country 
boats, 8l(K>ps and coasting v(‘sseis would be as much imix)rtant 
for the purp;)ses of communication, trade and trans{)ort, 
as fleet for military op(‘raiions and manoeuvres. The 
name 'GaAga referred to in 1. 31 of the inscription is to be 
taken in the sense of a river (r/. gang). We hear of a Burigaiiga 
falling into Tilas ; th(‘ river Dakatia^ was also known by the 
name Sindurganga. Then, there is tlK‘ pargana of GangSmandal* 
(cf. Uttara (ianganagar eomrising *27 villages ; and Ganganagar 
Jolacr having two villages,* which Webster defines as an area 
of 154 square miles, comaining U estates). All these names shew 
that ptTliaps it may not in* uni)ossil)le to trace the course of the 
(iabgi of the Gunaighar grant among the existing rivers of 

* J. R. WebiUr. DG. ( r.ppen), 1910. 

^ G.R, Smart. GaotEraphiral and Statiaticat Uaport on tbo District of Tippara, 1866, p* 6. 

* 

* IHQ,1980,p 49. 

* Ocographical and Slaliatioa! IWporl, p. 6. 

' DO. (Tippm). p. m. 

' Oaofrapbieal and Statiatinal Rrpnit, p. If. 
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these two districts of eastoni Bengal. The name “ Satata-Padina- 
vati-vishaya,” ' wliich occurs in the Edilpur plate of Sricliandra- 
Deva, issued from Yikramapura, may he an abbreviated form of 
Samatata-Padinaratl-risliaya. ft may be just as well tliat the 
expression as it stands is complete, signifying that this district of 
Padmavatl was situati d on the lianks of a river. Gangamohan Laskar 
deduces fiom the name the inference that it “ was probably a 
di trict on the banks of the Padma river." If Satata is to be 
taken as a contraction of Samatata, the district, on whichever side 
of the Padma river it may have been situated, will appear to have 
been regarded as a part of this territory. To this Padimivati 
rkhaya belonged a mandala (an administrative' subdivision), 
called Kumaratalakfi, which had a village of the name of Leliya.' 

It has been already noted that according to Hiuen-tsang and 
his biographer Samatata was bounded on one side by the .sea, 
which must be the Bay of Bengal in the south. This may naturally 
lead to the inference that the districts of 24-Pargana,s, Khulna, 
Backergunge, etc., standing near the sea, were incorported into 
Samatata. In the Barrackpore grant of Vijayasena ^ it is stated 
that an assignment of land was made in the Khadi rishaya, which 
was measured according to the standard prevalent in Samatata 
(Saraatatlyanalena. 1. .33). This makes it highly probable that 
the Khadi vishay'i was a district that lay within the jurisdiction 
of Samatata. In the Sundarban copper-plate of Lakshmapasena 
Khadi is given as the name of a mipdala. In the Diamond 
Harbour subdivision of the •21-Parganas there are still a village ‘ and 
a Pargana, both known by the name of Khadi. In the Dakarnava 
Khadi' is mentioned as one of the 04 sacred places of the Saktas. 

* In tbe BrabTaan^ft aection of the Bhaviuhytl Purapa Varenira i« deacribetJ m l/'ni; 

to tbe east of Pa see lod. Aqi.» XX, p 420. 

* Ep. led., XVn, p. 189. » Ep. Ind., Vol. XV, p. 278 IT 

* In tbe Cbaodraprabha by Bharatamalli:! i llCTfi A.D.I. there a montion of 

{ed. by Vinoda Lala Sena Gupta, p lU. HudUt’h Statiatical Account of tbe 24'ParganjM, 
pp. 106, 2a5. For Antiqaibies of Sundarban, see Kalidaa DattaV jM'fiai and itluatrated articlea, 
Veaumatl, Jyaiab^ba, KArUika, Magha, 1834 B.S. ; Annual Report of Ibe V. R. Society 
foe 1038-29; V R. Betearoh Society ’• Mooograpbi, No. 8, pp. M8; No, 4, pp. M7. 

* DCSM.. Vol. I. 1917, p. 92. 
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The copper-plate grant of Sri-Madominanapala ‘ from Simdarban, 
dated S. IIIH ( = 1196 A.D.), refers to a village named 
Dhamahitha situated in the eastern part of Khatika (II. 3, 7), 
wliicli is probably to be (Ujiiated with Khadi. It is likely that 
the chief 1 ovii of this area was Dvai'ahataka where formal 
approval of the grant was -;eeiired. There was a Tiiddhist 
moniiiiient outside tfio vilhage Dhamahitha [rninn-irana-iahih). 
In the I Lirraekjair grant of Vijayasena a village called (ihasasam- 
l)hogabhriltaba<iri (~l)ha/j)ada ?) has been assigieal to the 
Khadi rislriy^i (1. .‘i-J), whndi was partly bounded on the north, 
west and >oiitl) by lb' Gream of Tik>hahanda (il//7f/N/-/fs7?aye 
(ilius isaiiiiilinij-ihlhiffiii TiL-^lrih nyl !-ifiJ-ay<I(llifhshfia- 

d ill, II. 31-32). According to the lost 

Stindai ban copper-plau*, somr lainl (in M indalagrama ?) stated to 
have In'cn givi'ii to a Draljinin, was siiuaied in Kantallapura- 
( h'lfiiriL i, w’liii'li belonged to the Klwli-m nul.il'i, A part of the 
(dntadi canal i> 'aid to have iKaui its Siitiihern boundary 
(' liilii li-Lli(V-(irddh'un Tla're is still a canal of this name 

((’hitadi khiil) in the Khadi pargana of the Diamond Harbour 
Siibdis'isioii,' Idle lael that both the 1\ ha(li-r/.v//a//(T and the 
Kljadi-no//y /u/u have Ixs n a .-igned to the Paundravardhana- 
hliiiliii ill lli(‘ two grant:- no(*d not iL‘ce.>-ai ily mean tliat they 
were geographically c(»mprised in the territory known as 
l*aun<lra\arddhana. In the same wa\ \3iuga is lound relegated 
to the Daundiaivardhaiia-h/G//.//. Cunningham's theory that 
Samatati ‘‘included the whole (»f the present Delta, or triangular 
trad belwa-eii the Dhagiialhi river and tlie mainstream i)f the 
Canges” was \eiy near the irutli, luit we have now to give a 
careful considtuation to tin* nei'cssiiy of revising this view in the 
light of recent researches which suggest that Samatata extended 
I'cyond tla* eastern limit proposed h\ that scholar. part of 
Samatata in the delta of the Canges, till recently infested by the 
‘ Royal Bengal ’ tigers, of which Sundarhan is still a 

* R. (!. 8«d, laa^, pp. 32S*331. * Bh^rttavartlwu RS., p. 

13 
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remnant, probably used to be called Vyaghratati from about the 
8th to the 18th century. It is mentioned in the Khalimpur 
grant ' of Dharmapala, the Nalanda inscription of his son and 
successor Devapala^ (Vyaghraiatl-ma/idal-adhipatih, v. 51) and 
the Anulia copper-plate of Lakslimanascna. In the first of 
these documents the Mahantaprakrisa-ri^/foya is said to be 

attached to the Vyaghrat:iti-/)in.i(fa/a {V ijaghratan-mandala 
samva{viha)d<Uia-Moh(intai)ralasa-vis(i(slHt)ye, 1. .‘11), and under 
this vishaya there uas a village called Kraunchas'vabhragrama. 
There is a complicated account of the boundaries of this and three 
other villages, which is difficult to understand in some places. The 
name Gahginika, as we have noticed elsewhere, is contained in 
the Khalimpur, Vappaghoshavata and Nidhanpur inscriptions. 
These different references may or may not be applicable to the 
same river, but the suggestion that in Jayamiga’s Plate 

River Jalangi in the Nadia district is meant has been 

challenged by R. D. Ranerjee. Rounded on the west by 
Ganginika, the village Kraunchas'vabhra had a temple of 
Kadambarl ■ and a palm tree in the north tu/tarrua Kadamva- 
{)nha)ri-(Ieval'iilil,(i I.Jiarijura-rriLyli'ts-cfia, 1. ;(8) ; a dike con- 
structed by the Rajaputra Ilevata (purn-<'(tarcna raja-puttra- 
Dcrata-hrit-dlih, 1. IbJ) to the north-east, uhieh e.\tended as far 
as a citron-grove (?) where it entered \'ljapuraka(-«- 3 atrd 
pravishld, 1. ‘6'A). On its east lay the Vitaka dike, which 

entered a waterway (i>unrcm Vilaholih I.lialal,a-ydnihd(ni) 
gaivd pracishta, 1. dd) and ovt rtaking one •lainbfl (a rose apple 
tree)-track, reached another such pathway (-ydnilidm = dkratnya 
jamvfilmbu]-ytln'jl.ahh j yald, II. d‘I-31). Having issued thence 
it went to a half of the Punyarama |)Ool (/a/o -pi ni[/ij 
sritya punyaraTna-vi[}ti]lc-<trdflh'ih<>[sTo]tikfi[tH]) altaclied to the 
Piinyanima (a garden), whence issuing again, it passed to the 
northern end of Nalacharrnmapt \tat(>-ni{mh)srilya Nalacharmina- 


' Ep. lod.. Vol. IV, pp. 348 S. 

* Ep. lod., Vol. xvn, p, 310 B. 

^ Kftd*tiiba4 (oSaTfttvair, dcvalculiki («*dtoU, a Unoplr); OLMm p. s. 
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{t~o)ttardntQm gala]. The boundaries to the south of Nalacharm- 
raata, given in a passage of obscure meaning, are difficult 
to follow. It contains a series of names, probably denoting 
interesting objects of the locality concerned, throwing light on its 
cults and the ethnic character of its population, such as Khanda- 
mupdamukha, Namundikapiha, Khandamukha, Vedasavi(bi)lvika 
(the Vedasa pool, 1. The last of these names is connected 

with Itohitavati (lit. the Ked House), which is bounded by 
Pindaraviti-)(>(/7o/ [ Ve(]firi{hi)lrikdfo rohiiavdtih pinddrariii-joiihd- 
slum, 1. tiO), This was the southern limit of rktfirajota as 
well as of the village pool [ (jrdma-vi{hi)Jrasija cha 
d(ihshin-dn\>ih{m7) | dcv'ihd shnd ri{i I dhfiTiinndyo-jotihd | , 
1. .77). The (('iiipl(‘ of agodde-’S served as the boundary of Viti and 
Dharmmavo-joiika (the tran-hition is very doubtful). Another 
village ealK'd Madhi'isammala (r/. Maijurusdlaiall — Nidhanpur 
Platesk appi ars lo havo belonged (((the >ame division(era??iJ/drf//d- 
sdanfiall udm i (jrdui ih). To ih(‘ north of it lay (ianginika, thence 
on the ea^it along h.ilf ^tream it rrached a half of the mango- 
track? ?) t lalnh i>un r( ihdrddliasrn[sr<>]til;ayd dmTihijdna-kcd- 
<lrddha~iffniihou = [)iifaii, I. ;t8). Thence, again, in the south lay 
the Kalika pi: dihshimna Kdlikasiddirah , 1. .3bb Issuing 

as far as J^rlphako-bhli^leu^ka, to the west of which it entered 
tiaiiginiktl Ihrcmgti the stream tliat lay at the head of the pool 
{ii[l>ijrafhi(>[hiltdthji> ?]rddlni-i}i»(sw)iikfiijd (i'lnginikddi pra- 
nslitd, 11. .'tU-lO). The third village, apparently included in 
the Vvaghrntntlmandala, was Pfilitaka. Its lx>undaries were in 
the soulh the Kana island idakshiuaui Kam drlpikd, 1. -10), in 
the cast the Konthiyji river (pun rdfo Kanthiifd srviah, 1. 40), 
m tiie north (iaftginikA and in the west .lenandayika. 

In the Anulia copper-fdalc of Lakshinanasena, VyAghratail 
L not specified as a mandala. It had a village named 
Malharantliyft, in which the land granted had for its northern 
kfuit a hanynn tree with a marshy gituind (Ja/(i;u7/(/ = an acru- 
^J'ulalion of water) in the south, the flAntigopi village in 
west, and M&l&maficbav&il in the north (lb 3648). 
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One of the traditional gcograpliical units of Bengal is 
Vagadi.^ AagdI, Vaghdl or Bagdi can be explained as tlio 
Bengali form for Vaggbaudi or \Aiggbadl,“ wbieli rcprescails in 
Prakrit the Sanskrit form VyfKjhralGn which is at least as 
old as the time of Dharmapala (Sth century or early Dth C(‘nliiry 
A.D.). It has been supposed tliat Vyaghratati ( = Bagdi)" 
corresponded to the whole didta betwo'en the (fanges and the 
Brahmaputra including the present city of Calcutta. Phe actual 
geographical limits of the region demoted by tins name cannot 
be ascertained in the absence of delinite proof. W’hat ina\ appear 
to be the only ciue on this [)oint is sniiplied by the Khalimpur 
record ’ making a reierence to a certain Cb//i(//d///,(/ ( - dalaiigj ?). 
But too much reliance cannot be placed on this alone, as tluav is 
no evidence from which it may l)e permitted to conclude that 
the same river is meant ii] th(' dillerent records in which this 
term occurs. Tlie Vyaghratatl-n/aur/a/'/ was a [lolitieal divi>ion 
during the reign of 1 )liarmapala, and even if Vyaghratati may 

^ Ballala C’FiriLatn bs Arianda IVS.ilt ,i , ed. b\ }i. C. Sa:>tri, Hj'', In ),. I. 

2 S. N, Wajuindar, Sir Asiie'ai Mt^'kerjee Silver Jtihnc** Volumes, \'. i. III, i irn-ntali.i . 
Pt. 2, pp, 4‘?A-24. Tli“ tiiiiuc t ii:.e=? ' "nne-etr ] with On* S.iinknl \’akii*<h ipu. 

S. K. Cbatterjee holil.:? tint tlu.s is pli .nccjcan v i iM iiniiHilue— n(')DP>I., , p. 71, n. 1. 

^ Vanga la tliia liiuiled sene*' seen . 5 l-- have br^t-n kn^wn to t'lc author . f llic Tabaqat- 
i-SaOri who refers Ui it Miydr-nB.m^' n < .nuccliot, will) lln* dciof ndunl.K of the Sei ;i^ 
wuo lived there a!)o!it ]2»'o A D.. see K.iw r:y. pp. 2''>7. }'>l. Pefi re the Mulianinui dun 
conquest i:. :Mii 1 tf' lia\e htJU divide! into five diilri is : di Ha-jhu, rJi nap'ji. ('It 

Vab;ja, i-I' Varen Jra, (5) Miihiiu, Bag' ll ilenoU' l the delta < f the wluie Vafipn, llte 

country tw the cast f f and bf\on j tiic delta Se<- JASH., ]S7;i, XLII, Pi, 2, p. 211 ; I-’rancis 
BucljanaD (Hauiilioti 1 , A Geo/rapbi -al , St.aj and Hise-ncal DcHcriplion "f 

the District of Dina;[)jr. p. 21. Tla* latter B[)pears to have bf'en riplit in 

regarding t'lC eastern fojrtion of the delta as ounpriaed in \ afiga. See "Buchanan 
Records," CH, 18. U, Ju!y,p. 2. J'.irgiter -h.firu.j VatA'a as an area (vmstituled hy the 
modern district-f of .Mur.-,hid,aha J, Nadia, .P asore, parU <.f Rijfihuhi, Pabna end Feridpur, 
See JASB., 1897, LX\ J, i't. I, p, 97. This dofs nut seem to be quiU* an iccurtte descrip- 
tion, see Cunningfiarn h ileport of a Jour, ASlt , Vol. XV, pp, 14u ff. Tbe iKiundariph of 
Bagdh given by Cunnirigham, are the Jalangi, the Meghtia and the sea on the south, lie 
taJtes it as roughly cr^rreapon ii.o; Sadialala. wluie \’:ihgti, ar'cofding to him, practically 
comprised only the prcttenl dl^^Lrl(:^^ of Daeca and pari of Mymeniingh. For Vafiga. as be 
says, was brjunded on t.he wost In the Brahmaputra, the Ganges* f*Padmi) on the stuith. 
tbe Meghna on the lust and the Khaiia hilis on the north. Alao acc Martin, 
Eaatern India. 18'F, Voi, II, pp. C13-t>I B 

* Ep. lud . n . p. 242 fl. 
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Jiave litoraliy meant the whole Tiger-coast, it is (juite possible 
that j)olitically its l)Ouij(laries were dilTerent. In the 11th and 
ll^th centuries, when V:iuga geiun-ally corrc'sponded to eastern 
]3('ngal, the eastern p.irt of Vyaglir.itati, as understood l)y 
some scholars, may liav(‘ been comprised in \ aiiga or llarikcla 
which in the IJth c(‘ntiirv exercis(‘d control over Chandradvipa. 
According to iIk' iiilcrpretal ion put upon Kalidasa’s account of 
Itaglm's t'xploits this region formed part and ])arcel of the 
\ aiiga coiinti'y. TIk' -miiic w:i^ the position in the time of 
\ arahamihira, wluui thi' whoK r(*gion may have been divided 
bctwc'cn \’:iuga and S.mialaia. In tlie days of lliuen-tsang the 
coastal t(M’ritoi'y bfdongod to '^aniatala. Although ' ]blg(ji ‘ and 
\ yilghratan ’ s('ctii to be akin to ea(di other from tlie linguistic 
point of vi('w, it need not Ih' regarded as ciu'tain that IKlg^i of later 
tiiiK's was the rxact gfogiaphical replica of the VySghratati of 
the earlier period. It nece>'ary to refer in this connection to 
the c'oniinentary on th(‘ leiinaidiarila ( 1 1 , o), which mentions 
a principality eoinpri-ing Ih'vagrrima and its surroundings 
“ washed by t lit' waves of the rivers fd' Ibalabalabhr ' {/ierayrdma- 
jiraf ih(ithlli'i-r isi(ilha-( li iL rahaln-ixlldi'n'iiili'hffironijQrahala — i. The 
latter name i< to hr liiiiial alo* in the ldiu\aneKvar PrasQ.^li 
of lihalta Idiavadt va <lllh rrniiirv ?i where he has been 
>lyled litdilrihiiit'i-hliujnitji d. This title is further 

known from the two worlw written by lUiavadeva, the 
Tantravarttikatika ‘ and ihr Pra vaAdiittaprakarana." 11. P. 
Sastrl in his Inlrodiieiion to the Hamacliarila has identified 
Balavalablil with Ibagdi and |>laeed l)evagri\ma in the Nadia 
district without adducing any grounds in supix)rt of his 
proposal.* As from the commentary it appears that the place 
abounded in river>, H. 1>. Hanerjie suggests that Balavalablii 
may liave been situated in eastern or southern Bengal. The 

> IB. p. a:*. 

* Anfret’ht, CiU. Cat , IM. IT, p. 

5 Kp. in.t-, \oi VI. p\\ 

< MASB . Ill, pp. 14,3C, 
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mention of Dcvagrriraa in itself is of no practical use in the deter- 
mination of its site. it. 1). Banerjee has already stated that 
‘ Devagrama is a common place-name in Bengal.' It is interest- 
ing to note that the Badal Pras'isii of (luravadeva* (9th century) 
refers to a place called Devagrama where his mother was horn 
(v. 17). There is no reason why this Devagrama should be 
taken as identical with the Devagrama of the Bamacharita 
commentary, as has been done by Saslri. One reference to a 
Vriddhabalabhi, situated in (ianda (Gatirjcsliu), has been 
found in a manuscript of the Trivikrama Suri’s Sarvadeva- 
pratishthapaddhati.® Thus there seem to have been some 
divisions of Valabhl in Bengal. It may be useful to know 
that Bhatta Bhavadeva's grandfather was a minister under 
a Vanga king (v. 10.— Bhiivaneswar Praiasli^, and that 
he himself was long associated with a Varman king named 
Harivarman (v. 10), probably identical with a mfiharfijadhirdja 
of this name who issued a grant from Vikrainapura,^ in the 
Dacca district. Hence there is some probability that BAlavala- 
bhl was situated in ^ afiga. 

One or two general remarks may be allowed on the inter- 
connection between the geography of Samatata and that of 
Vanga. Brom the different data already examined, it follows 
that the area denoted by Samatata was not greatly different 
from the tract of country, called by the name VaAga, daring 
the various periods of time, to which they are respectively to be 
assigned. Both contained portions of l^ower and Eastern 
Bengal, though the evidence regarding each does not always 
belong to the same age. But there was one important difference 

1 BaDglir Itihas, 2Dd cd., p. 2'i^, agatont BujaDya p. 196. 

I GBM., p. 74 
* DCBM., Vol. in, pp. 628-30 
4 MA8B., Vol. in, pp. 97 98. 

6 See Badbagovinda Bsaak'a note on th- geography of Parnata^, BifnaU^r Bljedblol 
in ibe Beogeli Journal Pibitja, B.B. 1621, pp. 464-77, for argunieDU agtioat Ubiog 

KermboU ( « Bs4‘kiniti 7 ) m § geogFtpbicel oame. 
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between the two. While Vahga, whatever its origin may be, 
has throughout reiriained a geographical name with varying 
significations during different epochs, Samatata, an essentially 
descriptive term, has long passed out of vogue. The latter was 
an appropriate name for the “ country of which the rivers have 
flat and level banks, of equal height on both sides.” In the 
Ifitb century its successor was ‘ BhatT (a country subject to 
tidal action), which, according to Abul I'azl, extended nearly 
4011 kos from East to West, and 300 kos from Korth to South, 
from Tibet to the sea.' The Bhall-desa may he defined as 
having comprised the Sundarhans with ‘ all the neighbouring 
low lands, even Hijli ' in the .Midnapore district on one side and 
the region along the Meghna on the other. It is interesting to 
note that according to lliiieii-tsang Samatata was a low and moist 
country which liad a “ soft and agreeable climate.” • 

* Clcx'hniHnD, JASD, lsi73, p. Hlcx-hmoun notes ihht the name Bhuti was 

applied by-Mulia iniidan hnlorians lu the ((Mst strip from tU; to the 

»ee i’lo-i- Akban, \ ol. I, p 'Mi in. 

< Beal. The Life, p. 132. 
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Ptindrdj Pauudro, Pun lrd- or P(iinidi‘ii-i'‘ii‘dh'i^i'i, l uroidrl, 

Gaud a, 

ISOKIU J>1'KGAI.. 

Pundravardbiina, its geograj)lii(‘:»l limiis --Kutivar>ba in in,-. l ipi i.»n ^ rl' . idontifn a- 
tion — Data from Danijdarpur, Bangarli and AiiiL^a' Idii i' [date-, -iiaa i i, \ armidri 

and Nhriti as portions of runiltavardhana. — Narro.P'l froin ] >. ia\ a, ."'oinipar, i\aiiiaii!i. 
Madhainagar, Tarparidiglii ;^raijt<, tlic Dt'>'['ara anliii In* -a; ji' ■' iipl i' n-, \ipijHpiiia 
and tfte Favanadula.— (iauda, Lak-''fini:ina\ali aiid I'ani Ii i-; i i i t. - < < n- in ling rt-mark'^ 
on Pu^dravardliana and its capiial. 

PuiKlravardliana, as ibe name sn^^-t‘sis, \va> a <t'ltlement 
of the Pundras. Before \v(‘ proceed lo di-cii.-'S the historical 
connection between Puiidra and Pundrav irdliana, we should try 
to form a correct idea as to tlie geogi'aolii ■ il jiiiplicatlon of tlit* 
latter, which is a comparatively inoilcin iiaiiKo The earliest 
literary reference to Pundravardhana ‘ i- pri)l»ai)ly the oiu' to Ixi 
traced in the Buddhist work, the Divwiviidana,^' where it is 
mentioned as the easternmost eit\ of India. It was the name 
of a large territorial divihion in tin* p(i-.>ewioii of lht‘ (lupias 
from the second quarter of the 5ih to alxuit the middle of tlie 
6th century A,D., as proved by ilu‘ Damodarpur fin the Diiiajpur 
district) and Dhanaidaha (in the Ihlj^hahi di.slriet) copper-plates 
dating from 14*> to *221 of the (liij^ta Ima. It was an im[)ortant 
province of the Palas from the time of IMiarmapala, the greah'st 
sovereign of the dynasty, to that of Madanapala, who was 

* The third Sakha of the Jama Gf>du4Aaiui) i Sthavtru^' m called Piiiu)ravardhaniya 
in the Kalpa»utra ; another is deHi-rnaled Kolnar^lnyn, tl>c apj*ellaiion U*ing derived from 
name of an ancient auhdivision of Pundravardhana. Bee BBK., Vol. XXIT, 

p, 288. 

t T. W. Rhja Davidi, JJiAB,, ]9e4, p. 88 (Pupdavardhana)- 
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probably the last of bis family to rule over it. Not unlike other 
parts of India, it witnessed political vicissitudes of different 
dynasties during a period extending from the 8th to the 12th 
century A. D. This explains its mention in the inscriptions of 
the Ghandras, the Varmans, and lastly, of the Sena dynasty. 
In the epigraphy of Bengal the name Pundravardhana was 
changed into Panndravardhana in the early [)art of the 12th 
century, when it occurs for the first time in the Manabali 
grant of ^Fadanapala. Thereafter till the end of the Sen;i ruh' 
the name l^mndravardhana ‘ was ihroiighoiil used in the 
inscriptions of the successors of the Palas in I>engal. The 
geographical limits of Pundra-, or Paundra-\’ardhana in the* 7lh 
century can he ascertained with a fair degrrc of ceilainiy from the 
(diinese biography and the itinerary of Iliuen-t^aiig. lie came 
to this country from Kajaiigala,* near Paimahal, and it lay on the 
other side of the ( langes. t)n the I'a-t, again, the country of 
Piinilravardhana was hounded hy a vivev which (he Chinese 
pilgrim had to cro-^s before lu' wa'^ ahh‘ to arrive' in IGimarupa. 

Prom Piin-na-fa-lan-na lh(‘ pilgrim Iravelhal ca>t . ..ero>''ed a 
large river, and came to Ka-mo-lu-p’o. Phis river is probably to 
be identitie'd with the Karatoya ’ (the modern Kiirattee', a hranch 
of the Brahmaputra. It is slatCii in the VoginI Tantra that the 
rivt'r Karatoya was the* western boundary ol Ivamarup.a (K'irnfoyd 
fu pnscliifur-Patixhi XI).’ Thus the* Ihm^lravardhana visited by 
lliueirtsang was i)ounde*d by the main stream of the (langes 

^ In an BuJahiHl MS. (A Ja. I'U't) m (Ik* eanibrid;:.' UnivorHlj Lilirary ia 

t!i(‘l»bel wbirh : Pijn>javiircibitn<‘ Tr;^ura^}a -Uu-Mhi MiiiUfirakah avTliy-firisha'^tliuna - , 

A. F(inclM*r, Tj'Trfmnt'raf'lin' ite I Tiulr. p, I'l. IIT, fi^. L 

» Wimra, 11, p. 161. ^ /r.c/. p. isr). 

^ Sayipa regirdfi the Vodic Suaiinij'i (U. Omnlak — lUipti — raif:itert .\'i 

) L'lilical with the Kurateyfi Tn t!u> Aiiiarukosha Saitinirfi in aniSlior ikiiih* tif tlie 

]{ara(fiyA (Karatoya Sadanln'i Subha Sailuvahml (I, X, 33). Herein, by I'linL.t K. 10 Ananta* 
Orn SAstrT, pp. 106-iafi. KuratoyH in referred to an a K».'rel nver in tb ' Mb’e . see BbiOnna- 
l' . IX, 313 ; Vana-P., LXXXV, 8143, Francis Buchan.an (Hamilton' makes im[K>riaDl 
"l)‘<ervation8 on the river* of Northern Bongil. CHperially the Karatoya and iis braiuhes, in 

Li (ieogrgpKic*), SUtisticid tod Hiit'>ri('al Dt^acriptiou of the Distiict of Dna pur lS33), 

* 8PP. (Rtngpor tikbi), Vol. HI, Pt. ii, p. 58. 

14 
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on the west and the river Karatoya on the east. As SamataU 
corresponded to Lower and Eastern Bengal, and Kari?asuvarna lay 
lo the south-east of Pundravardhana, this area included Malda, 
Dinajpur, Rajshahi and portions of the Bogra and Rangpiir 
districts, situated to the west of the Karatoya. The limits of 
Pundravardhana can be fiirtlier ascertained with th(' data obtain- 
able from other sources. In the (liipta iiiscriplions, already rdcrred 
to, mention is to be found of a sidulivision of Pundravardhana 
callt'd Kotivarslia ( Kotivarsha-ri.s7/a//a). A^arrihamihira speaks of 
Kotivarsha apparently as a country (Kotivarsha-ur/'/a/). The 
name was probably known to the Jaitia Prajhapana.^ In the 
Vayii I’liraiia (here is a refenmce to a city of (lie name of Koii- 
varsha. (KoiivarshaiiL..nagaraiii).‘ A rt*asonable identification of 
Kotivarslia in F^mdravardliana has been madr possible with the 
guidance of Hema<‘liandra,' who gives Oevikota, Ihnavana, 

Blnapura, and Sonitapura as synonyms of ‘ Kotivarsha.’ 
Purushottamadeva, the author of the Trikandasesha, also 
uses these names in the same manner.*' During Akbar’s 
reign Dib-kot, f)evTk()t or I)iw-kot (wrongly read as 
Dihikot in the A in-i-Akbarl) was a mahal under the 

Sarkar of Lakhnauti (Laklianawali).'’ Bananagara or Banapura, 
used as a synonym for Devikota by Hemachandra, is no 
doubt represented by Bangarli in the DinUjpur district, 
where are still to be seen the extensive ruins of a citadel, 
now known as Damdamah which once stretched along the 

left bank of the Pfirnabhava river for a distance of two miles. 

Popular tradition points to this ruined fort atDevikot as associated 

J It should be poiuted out that if Ko^karisaro, referred to in this work, wm 
all eituated in Beugal, about which there in (lome doubt, it mott hire beloBgcd to it* 
weftorn part, a* the name is applied to a pW aitusted in or 14^. 

* Vol I, Chap. XXIII, V. 1%. i pp, 146^ 147, 

* PromiDeut Dotice wa* taken by HeoDell of Debk'Oto io bit Sarray. Saa Sbaat VA*VB 
(Illaatrative Maps of the Physics! Geography of BaDgal, 1920). 

» P. 16. (Devikoto Bapaparwii Ko^iftrsbam Dihb[ml?]vaniiib \ •y4fc.S<n>lttponrfa 
eb»itba.... 

« JRA8., 1896, p. 112 ; Jarratt, Vol. II, p. 181 ; JA8B. (N.8.), Vol. V. pp. ai8-916 ; 
BtTcrfcy, pp. 862, 688-86, 891d. (tba caioa oi a oitp). ^ 
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with the exploits of the mythical king Bapa. A copper-plate 
grant ^ of Mahip&la I (11th century) was recovered from Bangarli. 
An inscription of the Kamboja clan^ belonging to the latter 
part of the 9fch century was discovered in this old fort near Dam- 
dama,** which (Dumdummah) Buchanan identified with Devikot. 
The Dinajpur district has further presented us with two more 
records of the Pfila dynasty, viz., the Amgachhi grant* of 
Vigrabapala III (11th century) and the Manahali^ grant of 
Madanapala (12th century). Kotivarsha may have gradually 
extended its jurisdiction, comprising the southern i)art of the 
Dinajpur district, the northern portion of Riljsliahi and 
probably also the eastern tracts of the Bogra district. The three 
l\ala copper-plates found at Bangarh, Amgachhi and Manahali 
all make mention of the Kotivarsha-rr.s‘//fn/rz. 

The Drimodarpur copper-plates furnish us with the names of 
several places which belonged to the Kotivarsha-r/A'/zaya. Talasa- 
vrindaka is mentioned in Plate 3 of the series belonging to the 
lime of Budlia-Diipta (I. 2). U. (P Basak reports that there are 
two villages of the name of Palasbilree ' within a radius of sixteen 
miles to the north-east of Dinajpur town. Another place, called 
PalasdaAgil, exists at a distance of about eleven miles south-east 
of Dinajpur town. All the three lie in close neighbour- 
hood of Damodarimr, where these plates were recovered. Pala- 
savrindaka may have been much larger than an ordinary \illage 

J KieJboiD, JABD., IhtW, l\\, I’t. 1. p. 77 ff. 

7 JA8B. (N. B.), VIL p.eiSff. 

5 BuebantD, op. ai., p. 60 ; JABR , 1873, p. 2U. For the local tradition about 
Baijiftii, »ws BuchlDiU, pp. 5a-51. The truditiou noted by him (p. LH that ibo (Ji^trjct of 
Dinajpur WAf called Matsysde^a asaocUted with Ibe memury uf ViraUraja la wiuuk* 

Atil., p. 1. It may be noted that there la a place with four or five large mounds and iiiiei 
antiquiliea, called BirAt in the Boutb eaaiorQ corner of the Uangpur diatnct lu Nurlb 
BtDgal, see A8R.. 1925-26,?. 113. 

« Ep. Ind., XV, p. 298 IT. * GLH., p. 147 ff. 

^ R. 0, Beaek, Ep. Ind., Vol. XV, p. 118 ff. ; 8PP., V , p. 154, 

’’ In Beonell'a time Palaabery appear! to bare been a large and importaut area. See 
®te(i VA-VB (lUoitritiTe Mape of the Phyaical Geography of Bengal, 1764 7C, 1926). 
BaluHbari le aleothe OiiM of a vUlaf* Ibe KimrAp diairiot, Aaeam, aee Imp. Gai., Vol. 

ilX. 855m 
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as the word vrinda (re., a group) seems to show. The village 
of Chapdagnima {Chandagrdinala, 1. 3) mentioned in the same 
plate, cannot be satisfacioriiy identified. The fifth record of 
the series (dated 224 (t. E.) supplies us with the names of 
Svachchhandapataka (1. 15), Satuvanasramaka (lit. the hermitage 
of Satuvaha, 1. ]()) and * Paraspatika (i. 10). The fourth 
mentions Dongagi-ania (11. -n 0) in lliniavaclichikhara (lit. the 
top of a snowy mountain).’ Names of places noted in the 
descriplions of boundaries in tli('.-e plates are Donga (Plate 1, 

I. 11. — J)iyinj(liju utlfirii-jmscJiiiiul ; \^ayi-grama (Plate 

d-Vayigrilmal' — i>ilfirfi-parsr(i.^lj-nir(', I. P) ; PfiraiL'n 1‘indikaliari 
{Pur(}nQcri}i(UI:fihorau{rc) pafaliihpTn-rrcnd — VhieX, 1. 17) which 
is taken to represent P>rindakoorec, fourteen miles north 
of Damodarpur in the Diiiajpiir district. .lambri(|)Q)-na(di) 
of Plate 0 (I. 17) may have lu'cn the name of a river, but the 
reading }iQdif(ih is doubtful, although the sign for risarga is 
distinct. 

To this list must he added lh(' names of threi' Miuulahis and 
some vil]age>, which were und(‘r the jurisdiction of llie Eotlvar- 
sha-r/N//a?/a during th(' Pala period. The Bangarh inscription ' 
of Mahipala I says that the (rokuhkii-indnduld belonged to 
the district of Kotjvaiwha {Kotlrarslia-risliaifi G<iJxaUh(l-mnndal=^ 
dniahpdii...\\. and that in the former division was 

comprised the village of Kiirata-pallika, a part of which was 
called Chuta-paJHhd (CliuUipaUihd-iarjjiUi-Kuraia-^^^^ 

II. 31-32). The Amgachhi grant of Vigrahapala III,® dat-ed 
in the Pith year of his reign, assigns the Brahmanl-graraa 
mandala to tlie same rishaya {Kotlvarsha-rishay-dntahpdti- 
Vrd[Brd]hmanh(jrimia-7namJaJ(i, 11. 24-25). Some locality, known 
by the name of Vishainapura, which included Da^da(?)trahe^vara 
(a temple) is stated to have been situated in this mai}dala 

* Basak tranalatea ; *' the fumniit of the Himalija,” op, cit., p. 140. 

* R D. Baoerji, Ep. Ind., Vol. XIV, p. 824 ff, 

* Ep. Ind., Vol. XV, p. 298 If. 
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(Dan(fair(ihch‘mi-sav]cUhVishamapur-amie, ]. 26). The Mana- 
bali grant of Aladanapala (early l‘2th century) gives the name 
of a tliircl Marnlala, tliat of Halavartta, belonging to the 
]\otIvarslia~/‘/.s7/^/?//7. 

A coppcr-plale of the (liipta period (year 128), which was 
discovi'K’d ill iIk' ( onrsc of tlie re-excavation of an old tank at 
Innigraiii ‘ in the district of Bogra (North Bengal), gives the 
fo!lo\vi]]g phicc-niinics : rahchanagarl, Vaylgrania, Trivrita(ta) 
and Srlg(di;ili. nf (licso the last two belonged to Vayigrama 
(17r_?//7//v/////7o/-77/Vn7a-*5/e/n///7/j/o//). The identification of 
X’avigrrmia with I ho pn'sont Baigrain when' the coppcT-plate was 
found will sii;jg< >i iuelf a< most probable. Excavations here which 
hav(' not yot bo(‘n ooinplotcd havi' already in a .sufficient measure 
i)roiigh( to lieiii ilu' hi-iorioal importance of the site. It may be 
rt'memborod that Hah' •') of the Damodarpur series lu'longing to 
the r(‘igii ol I )iidha t i ii|)ia aEo lelers to a \’ayigraina, the 
northorii boimd;ir\ of whi(di borden'd on tbe soutli, west and east 
of a ccrlai 1 picoo of land in ('handa-grama. As already men- 
tioned, balas i\ I iiidaka, rcforrt'd to in that plate, may be located 
in the Dinajpur district, where also ('handagnima will have to 
be conscijueiitly locatid. Thu- if tbe Vavigraina of the Baigram 
Plate and that of tho Pamodarpiir inscription were identical, it 
could not have boon far from the l)Oundary between the districts 
of DiiuTjpur and l»ogra. it may be doubted whether Palasavrin- 
daka and Chaiulagrama in the Dinajpur district were under the 
Kotivarsha-r87/(n/</ in the reign of Budha-Gupta, for there is no 
reference to that di-trict in his Damodarpur Plate, where it 
would have been (juile proper for the purpose of a precise in- 
dication of administrative juiTsdiction. Similarly, there is no 
mention of the Ko(ivarsha-rPW/aj/a in the Baigram Plate. On the 
other hand the Kumiiranidtiju of this plate communicated with the 
authorities of Vayigrama from Panchanagarl, which appears 
to have been the headquarters of the area administered by him. 


1 


Ep. lod., XXI, pp, 7S^. 
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The non-mention of Kotivarslia in the two inscriptions suggests 
that this Vishaya in the fifth century may not have included the 
whole of the Dinajpur district, and that it surely did not comprise 
that portion of the Bogra district at least, where Panchanagari 
(cf. Ptolemy’s PentapoJis,) evidently was the centre of a separate 
administrative division. 

In the early part of the fith century the bhukti of Pundra- 
vardhana probably possessed another vishaya, besides the one 
already mentioned. We cannot be very definite about this point 
as the name of the Pundravardhana-/>/??J»7i is not to be actually 
found in the record, but it should be noted that the inscription 
came from a place Dhanaidaha in the Natore subdivision of the 
Eajshahi district (in Pupdravardhana) and that (lie portion of the 
record, where the name is expecled, is in a very mutilated condi- 
tion. The political limits of the Bengal Province of the (lupta 
empire cannot be accurately made out from the e.xisiing materials. 
It is difhcult to say if the PundraranUiana-hhnkii like the Bhukti 
of Paundravardhana of later times, already designated then from 
the political and the administrative point of view a wide tract of 
country far in excess of the geographical limits of Pupdravardhana. 
The Vishaya mentioned in the Dhanaidaha cop[)er-pIate ' is to be 
doubtfully assigned to the Pun(Jravardhana-6/////k7/, and its location 
in Northern Bengal is only pr(d)able and not to be regarded as 
certain. The name ol th(' district cannot l>e read with certainty. 
It may be either Maha-Khushupara, Khada-(l70para, or 
Khusaspara (I. 7). 

According to the Trikahdasesha, Varendri and Gauda were 
integral portions of Pupdravardhana iMadhyadesotha-Puuirah 
syur-VarendruGauda-Nlvriti)r Let us take up the case of Varendra 
or Varendri * first. The inclusion of \'arendra or Varendri in 

< JA8B. (N.8.), Vol. V, pp. 469-461 ; Ep. Ind., XVII, p. 845 ff. and Pltfci. * P. 16. 

* Vftrendr^ or Varendra occuri in some of the l&be.s to be found in » MS. preiemd 
in tba Cambridge UniTenitj Library. Se« Foocher, L’Iconogrtphie Bouddbiqoe, pp. 191, 
199,209 (mentioning Dedipnrt, apparently a plice-ntme), 902. Niv|iti (Nir?ritti) tooc^ 
tag to troditioDi (kmipmad Pioftipur, Boogpur tnd Scab Bibir, too JA8B., 1878, Pt, 1, M* 
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Pundravardhan, as mentioned in this dictionary, can be proved 
by epigraphical evidence also. The Tarpandighi grant of 
Lakshmanasena (l*2ih century) assigns Varendrl to Paundravar- 
dhana (the name contained in this inscription is in the form 
Varedyan, 1. 38, wliieh is evidently a mistake for Varendryam).^ 
The name is correctly given in anoHier document of the same 
king, riz., the Mridhriinagar grant {Sn Ptmndnirnrdhnna- 
if-inilithpiiH-Vurcndrifiliii, II. .‘ttl-jn), in a still earlier rrcord, 
th(‘ inscriplinii fnmi Silimjair <in llit‘ l»ogra district) of the tim(‘ 
(if th(^ Kamarnpa king layapala, which rehas to \anaidrias 
h(‘longing to iht* coimirv of iNnelra, and the Kamaiili !Tat(‘ of 
\'aidyad<'va , \\h<^ in lh(‘ 12th ccniiirv madi' a grant to a P>rahmin 
faiailv hailing from \ aivii<hi. ddir \ ishnii iin ige-in-(a’ipti(ui 
discovered I roll) l\coar, about thiaa* miles lo the south-east of 
llampal in thr hacra disancl, wliirh may be assign<'d lo the ]3tlj 
et'iihirv on pala^'ograpbie groiiieP, al 'O gi v(' ; the form \ arcndn 
{IdicudihTat/ilPiijdvi, I. b),‘ The Doopara inscription of \ ijaya- 
.s(‘na, tlic grandfather ol Lak-hmamecna , <|ieaks of a guild of 
artists, whi«di llMirisbctl in X'arendra t ra/viif/r //. /- sb7/n’(/N.s'//(/i/). 
In the 1 )cvi- Purina,* ininition is to b- foiml of I’arendra 
as a seat of Sakla wordnp. raranatli. the Tibet an historian 
of the Iblh century, inform- us that l)cva[)ala, who was 
the third sovereign of the Pala line (Uih cenliir\) brought 
\'arendra in the east under subjection. There is no evidence lo 
show when this name first came into use. The Varendras 
constitute an important division of the Brahmin community in 
Bengal. Buchanan notes a tradition, according to which twelve 
[HTHons of very Ingli distinction came from the west and settled at 
Mahlsthftn (in the Bogra distriet). Cunningham connects the 
name Varendra ’ with the (‘slablislunent of the twelve chief- 
ships by these influential people, whose names are said to 
have generally ended with ‘ PAla ’ in tht‘ tract of country 
lying to the north of the Ganges and to the west of the Brahma- 

‘ IB., p. lOa, n. 4 * Varfodrjlm, V, 2*2. ^ Ep. Ind , XVTI, pp, 355-356. 

< Chip. 43. V. a. » CASH., Vol. XV. p. 147. 
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putra. There is no historical basis of the story, the tradition 
itself being of a vague and indefinite character. In this con- 
nection it is useful to remember tliat the eai'lier form of tJje name 
was probably VarendrI, as found from epigrapbical sources ; 
the form of Varendra seems to have been a later innovation, used 
mainly in the genealogical works wliicli cannot vie in antiquity 
with our inscriptional documents.^ 

Varendra must have occupied a large jiart of Pu^dravardliana. 
The extensive tract of country on the confines of the districts of 
Dinajpur, ^lalda, Rajshalii, Bograand Kangpur, from the Ganges 
and the Mahananda to the Karatoya on tlu' east, " is to-day 
known by the name of Barind, whiob leminds one of tln' ancient 
Varendra country. In fact it corresponds almost to the A\bole of 
the present Kajsbahi division, including a p!)rtion of the IVibna 
district, thus practically indicating the limits of the w bole country, 
which in earlier times was called PuiK.lra- or raiindra-vardbana. 
We can recover the names of several j)! aces whieh arc' meiitionc'd 
as comprised in VarendrI in the three inci ipiion^ already rc'ferred 
to. From the Vlldhainagar pr.int of LakGim tnao n i flibh 
century), we learn that in Kaniapura-.// ///// in VarendrI was 
situated a place called l)ripaniya-/'d/ //e/. TIk it ^eems to have 
been a lake or tank called Havana (excavated hv the Kaivarta 
leaders in the 12th century^) in the jieighbourhood of this village 
{3ti Pciun(lr(iv(ird}ianQ-bhulty-(int(ih jiVi-] (in iidrifnin Kuiitajiur- 
avrittau Rdvana-sarfisi.,,]. ii)), TIk' grant was boundc'd on the 

' JASB. (N.S.) , 111] 1, pj). 427-iS, 1). K BhiiLcliirknr e'jualc-. tie t'arnijda iHiilLzficli, 
p. 24) of the Girnar versioD of Uie 13th JCfx k-Edict wilh \hr ‘ Barendra^,’ k, Astdca. pp. 36-37. 
Variintl of the former are Paladas aod Palidas at Kftlat and Bhat)haz;;arlii rcBpertively. If 
thif oquatioD ia aiipporUd on the "round that. * ka a'ld ‘ va ’ aro intrrc’bangcalde, it may be 
held then that other Darncs, such as Paihda (for Pandyo. Pitimka, use I jn the game rerord, 
fboold Dot a >80 be taken as th^y are, but in forms rnolifie l in urcordance wiifi lhat prinfiple, 
which hai not been iOggeBled anywhere. C)n Parimdaa, set Hullzsch, p. 18, n. 14. 

• Bee F. J. Monahan’a article on ‘Varendra’ in JUAS.,1911, pp. 97 P 5, which 

an account of the main rivers of Northern Bengui, “ Tlic traditional boundaries of 
Vanndra/’ be isys, “ are the Mab&nand& River on the west and the Karatoyft on the east,” 
p.9a ^ 

> JA8B. (N.8.), 1909, p. 467 ff., PUteg XXIH, XXJV. R. D. Banerjce tranilatei 
• Sioapm/ which it accepted by N. G. Majumdar, §. IB, p. 108. C/. ibid, p. 116. 
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east by the western portion of Chadaspasa-pafaA'a {purvve Chmlas- 
pdsd-pdtaka-pakhhimahhuh sxmd, I. 40), on the south by the 
northern part of Gayanagara, on the west by the eastern side of 
Gundistliira-pd/fl/i'a, and on the north by the southern section of 
Gundi-DSpaniya. According to the evidence of the Tarpandighi 
grant ‘ of Lakshrnanasena, the village of YelahishtT (I. 38) 
belonged to Varendrl (Varedyan, I. 33), of which the boiiiKlaries 
were the dike marking th(‘ eastern limit of some land conferred 
on tht‘ deities of a Buddhist monastery {BuddJiarilulrhdcKitd-^ 
nikara-, II. 33-31) on tlu* east, the Nichadahara tank on the 
south, Nandiliaripakundi on the west and Mollaiiakhadi 
(Molyanakhadr?) on the north (11.31-35). An important j)lace 
in Varendri in the 1 1th century was the village of \ ala(Bala)- 
grama in the Pundra country of winch it is referred to as an 
ornament in the ^ilimpiir stone-, slal) inscription of the time of 
dayaplla (Vurcudn nitfi lniim (/o/mo, v. 4).’ Yliis village was 
separated from Tarkiri tvv. ^1-1) by what appears to have l>een a 
river of the naiu * of 8 ikati. ' riic Kamauli plates of Vaidyadeva 
mention a village c.illed Bliavagrama belonging to Varendri.^ 
[Bhdvaijrdmc . , Jfisan-ixjye Vanndnjfnn}, 

The district of Hajshahi, which is at present a part of the 
Barind area, can h i.isi of several pku'.es of antiquity details 

of which can he gat Inured from epigraphical reconls a.s 
well as other sources to be mentioned below. The Belava 

copper-plate grant’ of the Vadava king Bhojavarman (lllh 

century) mentions the Adh ahpattana-mam/a/a as situated 
in the Paiindra-b/n/kf/ (I. 27) and the Kauj^mbi-ashtagachchha- 
hhindala as included in the former subdivision (11. 27-23) 

According to the commentary on the Ramacharita (12th century), 

* Bp. iDd., Vol. Xn. p 6 ff. tnd Pittas. 

> Ep.Ind.. Vol. Xril, p.288 ft 

* I doubt rery much if Twkiri wa* situstad iu Norlb Bengal, aee N. G. Mijum !ar 
Ind AnI., 1919, p. 910; B. C. San, JMB8., 1930, pp. 117 30. 

* Ep. Ind.. Vol. II. t. 99. p. 362. 

* Ep. lod., Vol. Xtl, pp. 87-48 tod Plstas; JASB. (N. S.). Vol. X, 1914, Plates 

xviii-xx, 

15 
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one of the principalities which acknowledged tlie suzerainty of 
Ramapala during the latter’s struggle with the Kaivarta rebels 
was called KausambI (Com. on II, 6). Despite the fact that no 
details are given in the work regarding its position, it is not 
improbable that this Ivaiisfimbi and the KausambI of the I’.elava 
grant corresponded to the same region.* In the Rftjshahi 
district a pargana is called KusamhI,'* and there is still a 
village known as Kusmnba or Knsarnbr' in the Naogaon snl)- 
division, three miles santh of Min la.' Tiie area thus d, 'noted 
is taken by some as representing the site of Kausimhi 

in North Bengal, referred to by tlie two independent records 
of nearly the same period mentioned above. The village 
of npyalika lay within the boundaries of tlie Kaiisainbl- 

ashtigachchha-khandala(-s'iiH/e(f/'Z/ri-f//aiw‘', I. 2 n). The b.niml- 
aries of this village have been left unspecified in the Belava 

grant. Deopara in the Rajshahi district, from which has 

come an inscription of Vijayaseni," CO nposed by IJmlpati, the 
renowned poet of the l'2th century, and engraved by an artizin 
from Varendra, probably marks the site where the Bena king 
built a lofty temple of Pradyumne.-svara {Dik-sakhd-iimk-kand'nh 
gigvi'italu-imhiin'ihoihi inJ'llinOntaiii/am blidnoh prak-priti/i- 
g-riiri-sthili-inilid^f K'ljt/'lsH'ivy i i/iidhyahn'i-hilain I .ilaiii- 
ba-sknibhiin-ekini tribhurjm~bli'iran'iny-(iika^(\sh'jm (jirinam 
sa Pradyuinnrsvarmyi nyidhit'i Vasumitl-rds^vah sandham-uch- 
chaih, V. 262), the erection of which forms the principal 
theme of this record. A large tank is said to have been 
excavated in front of this temple. The P-idumshar tank * which 

' JA8B. (S. s.), Vol. X, pp. 124-120. 

* W. W. Hanter, Statistic*! Account of Bengt!, Vol Vlff, pp. 110 (under Rijsbihi 
district with sD area of 38'2>5 eq. milei), Sot (un ler Bogra with an area of 4*38 aq. miles) 
(Doosamby is shewn prominently in Renneirs map, Sheet Xtl A-XtlB ([ilasirative Maps of the 
Physical Geography of Bengal, 1764-76, 1920. 

S MA8B.. V. p. 90. 

< Aposthumons inscription of Gopala TIT was found at Manda, tee MABB, Vol. V, 

p. 102. 

• Bp. Ind., Vol. I, pp. 805-16. 

« ABR., 1918-19, p. 7 ; 1920-21, p. 84. 
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has yielded many valuable relics of the past is practically the 
only survival of the greatness of this place, upon which so much 
attention was bestowed by Vijayasena, the founder of the 
Sena empire. Another historic site was undoubtedly the 
region round Pahilrpur in the Byalgachhi district of Rajslialii. 

It was a European scholar who reported more than a century ago 
the existence of an immense ' steep heap of bricks ’ surrounded 
by a square rampart, each side measuring about 400 yards in 
length, which he took to represent the ruins of a temple, rather 
than a fort,’ Recent excavations ^ at Paharpur (Pahadpur) have 
brought to light striking remains of religious buildings, numerous 
Braliioanical and Buddhist bas-reliels and terracotta-plaques, 
dating from the later (lupta period, besides two inscriptions of 
the 5th and the loth century A.D. respectively. The main 
building at Paharpur which has been unearthed by the Archaeo- 
logical Department once stood as a most impressive temple now 
towering above all the surrounding ruins, having a length of dfil' 
from North U) South and a breadth of -Us', thus constituting 
one of the largest and most extensive monuments of antiquity 
in Kistern India. The temple is broken into three terraces 
above the basement with a ciroumambul ilory path, CliaityfingdUa, 
rouml the central part of the structure in the lirst and 
.second storeys. Here one cvn recognise a distinctive stra- 
tum pervaded bydilTerent Br.ihminical faiths, as attested by the 
large number of images of \ ishnn, Siva and other Hindu deities 
ound here, speeially the nmn/rous tcrracotla-plaiiues illustrating 
figures and e[)iso(lcs of the Puranas. But the Buddhisi ascen- 
dancy was estahlished here by the lUh or the 7th century, to which 
[KJiiod are to be assigned the votive terracotta tablets inscribed 
with the Buddhist creed in characters [Hiculiar U> that age, and 
iniuiy of the plaques containing figures of Buddha and Bodhi- 

* Martin. Etatfro lodia, Vol. II, pp. 609*070; WettmacDlt, J.^SB., \ol. XLl\ , 
J'r I, p. laS; John Aodenwo, Catalogue aod Handbook of the Arrh4<?ol(»gical ('nllectiona in the 
Jii liHR Muaeuni, Carl 11, pp. 250-211! ; Buchanan, op. nC, p. 56. 

* A8U., 1922*28, pp. 115 (I: 1925*26, pp. 10713; tee also CfL, I92S (May), p 23S, for a 

ioacriptioD. 
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sattvas, for instance the stone-image attached to the south 
basement of tlie temple is that of the Bodhisattva Padmapani. 
The main fabric of the temple is believed to have been completed 
between the 7th and the 8th century from which date onwards 
the entire establishment remained under Buddhist control. The 
consfruction of the gigantic Vihdra which in its ruins boar 
definite indications of the existence of at least 120 rooms in its 
completed form is to be attributed to the Early Pala rulers. 
Inscriptions on clay-seals found here in the course of the excava- 
tions mention either Dharmapala or the community of monks 
resident in the Vihdra at Somapura ' (=modern Ompur near the 
Paharpur ruins), built by that king. The upper portion of a 
Paharpur sealing is occupied by the wheel of the law with a deer 
on either side (c/. the seal attached to the Khalimpur copper-plate 
of llharmapala). According to Taranath it was Devapala who 
built a temple at Somapura. Although the date of the earliest 
monastery at this site is to be placed in the concluding yearsof the 
sill or the beginning of the bth century, it has been evident from 
a close study of the ruins that alterations, repairs and restora- 
tions were cairied out in three successive epochs. What was 
undertaken by Ifiiarmapala may have received finishing touelies 
during the reign of his succes.sor Devapilla, which probably 
accounts for the statement made by the Tibetan chronicler, 
attriliuting the construction of the temple to this monarch. 

'I'he Paharpur iuseriplioii ol the olli eenturyA.il., winch lias 
been edited Ijy Mr. Pikdiit ol the Jiidian Archaeological Depart- 
ment, is dated in the year l-V-l of the tlupta era (I. 2(1), when 
Budha-Oupta is known to have been in the occupation of the (iupta 
empire. The inscription probaidy refers to the city of Pundravar- 
dhana (-dd-tjuldal^akiili) - iia an administrative centre. It mentions 
several places, riz,, Prishthima-pottaka (11. 2, 6, 14), Goshftta* 
punjakafll. 2, 8, 15), Nitva-Gohali (II. 3, 9, 15), Pal&4arta(l. 2) 
and Vata-Gohali (11. 2, 6, 12), besides a subdivision called N&gira((a 

I ASB., 1926-27, p. 149; IU29-8U, p. 189; Ep. lud., XX, p. 6U. 

» Ep. Ind., XX, pp. 69-64. 
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{NdijiraUa-mdndaHhi, II. 2). Ifc further refers to MQla-Nagiraita 
or Nagiratta Proper which may have been the chief town of a 
Mandala of this .name. Its neighbourhood to ^^itva-Gohali 
mentioned above is indicated in the expression Mfda-Ndgmtia- 
prdvcSya...{]]. 2-d). The other places, Pristhima-pottaka, 
(loshatapuhjaka and Palasatta seem to have been situated along 
the rlthi of the southern division {daksliin-diiihka-vUhnja). A 
part of A'ata-Gohali was proba])ly called Jambudeva {Vata- 
(iohdlt-Jambuderihiimcesya, 1.2). Mr. Dikshit suggests that 
X'ata-Gohali is identical with the village of Goalbhitil where the 
Paharpur temple, during the excavation of whicli the present 
copper-plate was discovered, is partly situated. The mound at 
this site was formerly known to the people of the locality as 
G(Kilbhifdr Pdlidr. The modern village of Hijaynagar (near 
Godagari), seven miles to the south of Geopara, and about ten 
miles to the west of Rampur-l^oalia, is considered by R. P. 
Chanda ^ to l)e identical with the Vijayapura mentioned in the 
poem Pavanaduta, composed by Dhoylka, a poet of the P2th 
century, as a capital of the Sena dynasty. In verse 27 he 
refers to Suhmadesa on the Ganges and in verse to a place 
where the Vaimina issu(‘s from the Hhaglratlii ( Bhdgl rath yds ^ 
iapnmdanayd ijatra ninjydti dev'i). Next in verse •% he speaks 
of the flourishing capital of the name of Vijayapura (i'/raudha- 
idram I’ipiijfipuKiiii - iiy-unnatdni rdjadhdnim). From the 
indications thus given in the Pavanadiila, M. Chakravarty ^ arrives 
at the conclusion that Vijayapura was another name of 
NTidiah, the capital id Rae Laklmianiah, at the time of the 
Muhammadan concpiest.’ On the ground that the poet speaks of 
the Bhagiralhi and the Yamuna in the verse quoted above, a 
theory has been advanced that the [ilace^must have l>een situated 
in the Hooghly district in the neighbourhood of Tribeni and 
SAtguon/ But the inference that \*ijayapura is to be located in 

1 GiuiJn-VivariQi Rijumila), Ranilmlii VUrf.. p. 76; JRAS., 1914, pp. 101, 106. 

> JABB., 1006, p. 46 ; N. N. lUjr, 8P1\. B. 8. 1380, Pt. I. p. 17 IT. ; H. P 
VoL V, 

* BiTtrty, pp. 664, 659 n. 3. * JDL., Vol, XVI, p. 38. 
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Suhrna does not necessarily follow from the text of the Pavaoadata, 
where no such explicit stateineut has been made. Ohanda’s sug- 
gestion is based on the obvious similarity of names, and also on 
the fact that Bijaynagar is an ancient place as may be inferred 
by its proximity to Deopara. It is not improbable that 
Dhoyika’s Vijayapura lay not far away from an upper course 
of the Bhaglratln. Chanda refers to the local tradition con- 
necting Bijaynagar with a king called Vijaya who, he is 
inclined to believe, was Yijayasena (iltli or 12th century). 
Ancient Indian tradition sometimes mentions the Pravijayas 
nr the \hjayas as an eastern peo])le.^ Is it possible that they 
were connected with some part of Pajslialii ? 

Besides \ arendri, (1-auda was under the jurisdiction of 
Puu'lravardhana. For several centuries it was one of the most 
important cities of Bengal, but to-day it is represented by a 
depopulated area in the district of ]\ralda, mostly covered with 
jungles and unhealthy swamps.* The main stream of the 
(ranges once flowed past its western side, but the river has 
receded several miles from its early course, a phenomenon 
which is mainly responsible for its downfall as a seat of 
human activity. It was a thickly {)opulated and pr 03 |)erous 
city in the middle of the Ibth century, as described by Manoel 
de Faria y Souza,^ but soon after this in ISGo A. I), the decay 
of the city set in, necessitating the transfer of the capital 
to Tanda (Sarkar Audambar),' a few miles higher up the 
Bhagirathl. Its unhealthy climate, which was the natural 
consequence of the change in the river-course, lias been put down 
as the cause of its desertion, but Reuben Burrow, who visited 
Gauda in 1787,"' recorded on the authority of Firishta that the ruin 

* MKP., Canto LVTI. 43; Matsya-I’., CXIIl, H. 

* On Giur, se# CASK, Vol. XV. pp, 11 ff. ; H. Crojghton, The Ruinn of wilh a 
topographical map (1817), pp. .TIO, DO, (Mulda), hy O. K Damhourn, Vol. XXXV, i^p. IT ST,, 

^ f'j. Campos, p. xxi. 

^ JRA8., 18516, pp. !<2-9C ; Jarn tt, Vol. II, p. 12'.i fn. fi ; Henoell, Memoir of o Map 
of Hindoostan, pp. Sf), 56. 1788. 

* Creighton, Gour, pp. 5-7, Epidonucs broke out in Gour about 1576 A D. taking a 
heavy toll on human life, us mentioned by the aulhor of thu Tabaqat-i-Akbari, ace Riliot, 
V, 895 ; Stewart. Hiarory nf Bengal, 1813, pp. 44.45 n., 161*62, 
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of the city had been hastened by a devastating pestilence. Judging 
from the present ruins of Gaur, it may be surmised that the city 
on the old bank of the Ganges was about fifteen miles in 
length and two or three miles in breadth. It was known 
to the Indians as Tjakshmanfivati,’ and as Laklinauti to 
Muhammadan writers. (Kennell spells the name as Lucknouti.) 
The mention of Lakshmanavati in the Ikppabhattacharita ' as 
the capital of Dhnrrnapala’s kingdom has led M. Chakravarty ' to 
coiudiide that the city of tlauda existed under this name as early 
as the ^^th century A.l). lUit it should be noted that the 
Bappabhattacharita and other daina works, which mention 
Lakshmanavati, were written in the )3th or 1 1th century. Thest' 
works can hardly be regarded as a reliabk' source of information 
relating to a period aixuit fiv(‘ cimttiries or more earlier than 
the time of their (‘om[)osition. Some of the ruins of Gaur 
are traditionally associated witli the names of X’allalasena (c/. 
Ballalbari to the north of the city ; the ramparts near Sadullapur, 
and the Sagardighi tank, one of the largest and the most 
ornamental of its kind in ]>cngal, about one mile in length 
and half a mile in bri'adth), Lakshmanasena and Sdi 
Sura. The name ‘ Lakshmanavati ’ may have been connected 
with the memory of tlc' Sena king Lakshmanasena, just as 
the hi.^toric city of Rarnavatl is reminiscent of its founder 
Ramapala. It is moreover a dehatalde point whether the Pala 
dynasty had any fixed (xapital befon* the timt' of Ramapala. No 
definite answer can be hazarded regarding the time of the 
foundation of Gaudi. Hut it< |)osition on the bank of the 

• Likhnauti (rh« 8 unt' as UH\ir_ Uter cHliea Jannat-fttMCi auring Humayun'a reign) was 
iDtler Surkar St'e .larrel', II. pr I3t, LI}, 148; KHiot, Vol V, p. 201. In ibe 

Iranalilion of the Tahaqlkt-i.NftMri tin* name is given as Lakhaijawiti which is a 
flose approximation to the Sanskrit form (Ra\erty, pp. .')ft7*88r Merutuiiga in his 
I’r.ilmndha Chintamapi aaya that Lakshmanavati in tlie ruuntrv of (lamia was the cupital of 
Lakahma^iaeoa.iee Tawoey. TraDiUtion, p. 181. 

t 8 m the Bappa Dhatta Chirita and the B(arly Hiatory of the Gurjjart Empire by 8. 
KnahnaiTtmi Aiy&ogarf Uoiv. of Madraa, Reprint, p. 106 ff. ; JA8B. (N. S.), Vol. IV, p. 281, 
fn. 5. UA8B. (N. S.), Vol.IV,|).^981, 
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Bhagirathi, near the eastern boiindiiry of Bihar, and leading on 
the one hand to the heart of northern Bengal and on the other 
to the busy centres of life along tlie southern course of the river 
with its different tributaries, must have forced tlie recognition of 
its importance to rulers and traders alike in early times. The 
district of Malda, in which (tanr stands, may have risen into 
prominence in the 4th or the otii century A.O., as the Maladas 
were familiar to the Mahabbaiata and the Puranas.' They were 
probably known by the name Molindae* in the 1th century 
B.C., but all that can be gathered alanit them is that they were 
an eastern tribe, and we are only left to guess some connection 
between them and this district in Bengal, w inch seems to have 
been called after them, (taiida was not niendy the name of a 
city but of a far wider area whose limits possibly varying from age 
to age have not been yet thoroughly ascertained. It may be that 
the (iauda people came from outside and made Bengal their chief 
outpost in the course of time. In its widest sense the term 
(lauda corresponds to the greater part of Northern India, in 
which are included Sarasvata fPunjab), (2) Kanyakubja (Kanauj), 
(d) Bengal, (4) Mithila (Darbhatiga), and r>) Ptkala (Orissa). 
This five-divisioned (Pancha-t Iauda) (Iauda world is frequently 
mentioned in the mediaeval literature of Bengal.' As this 
popular explanation of the term Pahcha-t Iauda refers to the 
Punjab,'' it may be of some interest to know that Ptolemy ' 
speaks of a territory called (loryaia, which is traversed by the 
river Ciouraios, identical with the modern (Ihor — an affluent of 
the Kabul river or LandaV, formed by the junction of tliePafijkora 
and the Swat. Arrian in his Anabasis' informs us that Alexander 

> Miladsi :-VP., Vo!, r, XLV. 122: Ml.bt., Sal.lifi. XXIX, piSI-e ; Dropi-P, VII, 
183; CASK., XV, 77. 

* Megastbcncs and Arrian, p. 137 (1877). 

3 D. C. Sen, History of ilte Bengali r^angtiage and Literatiira, Iflll, pp. 885 886. 
BiIHU Charitam by Ananda Bba^, p. 85. (Bib.Tnd.): Bnnisvifub Kftnyakub'al; Oauija 
MiitliiUk'Otkalal} I Paficha-Gaaija iti-khyatib Vindhasy-ottara-visinah I 

< The tradition as recorded in literature is not earlier than the 12th oentitry A.D. 
lee OR., 1280. April, p. 42. 

• MoOriodle, Ptolemy, pp. 110«112, (1927). 


« Bk. TV. XXV. 
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entered the territory of the Assakenoi (in the Punjab) having 
crossed the river Gouraios flowing in the country of the 
Gouraians. The Gouraios is the same as the Pahjkora which 
unites with the Swat to form the Landai. The name is supposed 
to be derived from ' Ghori,’ the appellation of a tribe still to be 
f(/und on the Paujkora on both sides of the Kabul River at its 
junction with the united stream of the Paujkora and the Swat. 
The river was situated between the territories of the Ciouraians 
and the AssakeniansJ The Mahabharata (VI) groups the Gaurl 
with the Suvastu (the Swat River). Beyond the obvious similarity 
of names, to which attention is drawn al)Ove no definite evidence 
has been advanced that may warrant us in deducing the con- 
clusion that the Gaudas emigrated to India from the land of the 
(louraios. The ‘ Adi Gauda ’ “ of tradition, or the country ori- 
ginally so called, includes Ilariyani, Kalpi, Panipat, Kurukshetra 
in J- Hard war — on the banks of the dumna and of the Ganges 
in its upper parts. AlbiTuni in the 11th century refers to 
modern Thanesar (Sthanvisvara — the capital of the Kanauj 
kingdom in thi* (Uh and 7th centuries A.D.) ^ as Guda. The 
author of the Brihatsaiiihita mentions the Giulas as an eastern 
tribe, probably identical with his Gaudas.^ Thanesar may have 
thus been one of the settlements of this people, before they pushed 
further to the east. Then, again, in the Matsya and Kurma 
Puraqas it is staled that a king named Sravasli or l5ravasta, 
the son of Yuvanasva of the Solar race, founded a city after hi ; 
name in the Gauda-dc,s*a. This city is supposed by Cunningham 
lo be the same as that mentioned in the last book of the 
Rainayana,' and the ^ Syu Purftna,^ where, however, it appears as 

' McCrindle, The lovasioo of iDdia by Aiex*oder the Oreet, »§ described by Arrian, 
etc., 1898, p. n. 1. * C/. Eastern India, V^ol. I, p. 151. 

^ Alberun', Vol. I, p. 300. A ferry of Gour on the Chsrab\l (1505 .\,D \ is ineotione 1 in 
V, 100. * XIV, 3. ^ King Srftvasta, city i^ravastf, sec chap. XTI, p. 21. 

* Tiiya pulro’ bbava 1-vlrat^ SAvMtirUti Tiinitib I Nirmita yena Savastih Gaiida de^i' 
'"•ibaparr V Bib. Ind. ed., p. 221 and n. 

^ Utteri-Kapiji. Chap. 108, Booibaj edition, 18S8. 

® Jijfle drftvMttko rijl Srlvutl ytoe iiirniit4— Vol. II, p, 264 (Canto 26, verse 2t). 

16 
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situated in I'ttara Kosala (Oudli). From this evidence it has 
been interred that (tauda was a subdivision of Uttara Kosala. 
The ruined city of Sahet-Mahet, close to Bahraich and Goada in 
the United Provinces, has been taken to represent the ancient site 
of Sravasti, while the Gauda-desa referred to in the two above- 
mentioned Puninas was identified by Cunningham ’ with the 
Gonda of the maps. In this connection it was suggested that the 
name (rauda might have been connected with the river Ghagrfi, 
on the left bank of which stands the (tonda district of the present 
day. In the Central Provinces the name Gond is frequently 
Sanskritised into Gauda." As the Silimpur ' stone-slab inscri[ition 
alludes to a place called Sravasti, which is tinderstood by some 
to have been situated in the \'arendrj country (North Bengal), 
R. G. Basak has boldly suggested that Cunninghiim's identi- 
fication of Sravasti, mentioned in the ^^atsya and the Kurina 
Puraqa, is no longer tenable, and that it should be located some- 
where in northern Bengal in accordance with the evidence of the 
new e[)igraph. This he alleges was distinct from the other city of 
the same name, references to w Inch are to be found in the Ramayilna 
and the \Tiyu Purana, because in these works it has been clearly 
assigned to T itara Kosala. But it is necessary to bear in mind 
that the Silimpur inscription which is supposed to throw doubt 
on Cunningham's theory is not earlier than the 11th century 
A.D., as its palaeography shows, and that no link is available con- 
necting this* .^rdrnWi c/ ihc Varnidn (vnntry ' with the Purftnic 
legend that describes the foundation of Sravasti in the Gauda-deia. 
Dr. Barnett remarks that “ possibly the passages in the Puranas 
on the foundation of Sravasti were written at a time when Gauda 
dominated Oudh. As to the Silimpur inscription, its evidence 
is not clear enough to show indisputably that a city of this 
name flourished in VarendrI. Even if such a city really 
existed the (laudas may have given the name of one of their earlier 

' AGI.,pp.*67.4C(). 

» Imp. G. 2 . of India, PfOTiDcial Seriaa. Central ProriDcea. p. 188; 

April, p, 42. 3 Ep. Ind,, XIII, p. 283 If, 
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()'il|)OBts to a place situated in this province. But all this 
is problematic as the movement of the Cxaiidas is not yet 
known as a historical fact with its bearings well-nscertained, 
Already when Panini wrote his grammar, (tanda seems to 
have been known as situated in the east. His Sutra \'l, 
11, t)l), refers to the east and the following Sutra (VI, 11, PHt) 
in;ilv(‘s an allusion to (lauda {Aiisliia CT{ul(j(ij)nnc . . A li^shfa- 
fumm ^ ini((hi})iir(ini)A The Kautiliya Arlbasastra ^ ,-liovs its 
aeijuaintanoe with the naim* tianda ' ((7a//d7/ra/)i Krnnqni'ihn'n 
Kuhahaih (haJ{r(ir(llih‘a}ii elm rnpifQ}n). Altlioiigb tlio ('arlier 
history of the (bin. las is invoboal in obseiiril v, it is (*ertaiii that 
from about th(‘ Ith or oth (amtiiry \. 1). onwanls they were 
through Hit rogardetl a> an (Mst-erii jHa)pie, if not from tlu* time of 
IMiiini. I)andi ‘ in his work on Pot*ti(‘s rebu's totin' style of com- 
position us(‘d by the (bitidas (P’aadrj/a) in the east (bth century). 
In the topographical chapter of the Brihatsariihita the (faudas are 
mentioned as an eastern people. Though the Heading of the 
text IS ‘ Haudaka,’ Kern gi\es ‘ (laura ‘ in his translation. He 
next wrongly identities the (lauras with ‘ the whites," suppi^sed 
to live in Sveiadvipa.’ Hharata, the author of the Natyasastra,''’ 
knew of a pirtieular way of hair-dressing which prevailed among 
ihetfauda women ((liudhinni). The connection of the (laud<as 
with Bengal in the middle' of the (tlh century A. D. can 
l)e definitely established on the evidence of the Haraha 
inscription of Isanavarman, which says that the Maukhari king 
ci'nipelled them to live on the sea-shore. ‘ The reference to the 
(biudas in this recmnl must be interpreted in the first place so as 

' BObtlin^k. Vol. T. p 129 0839). 

* K(l. l.y .1. .n.lly, Vol, I, p r,i. 

^ 11,13,31 

< Ki»vyii iarHH -ParichclihcdR 1,40.42,43, 46, ctr. (BS.) 

* Tnd. 1893, p. 178. PariAari to who n Varahainihira is indehlcil for the Htl 

liijiiiTof his ItiTihatsHiiiiiila sitiiilariy Icxairs liaiidaka in the I'ssl with UrkMli. 

r ii.i'lrs, Kijrv;il i Sflui il'Un and D*lra. Sec Dviveli's cl. of the BS.. Vol. 1, p, 287 ; ol < 

'n, US., Tt.lro, p. 82; Alherunt, Vol. 1, p. 3»)l (Oauraka) 

® Cl.tp. XXI, 48. 

^ Bp. Ind.,IV, p. Huff. 
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tg apply to an eastern people, consistently with the information 
derived from some of the earlier sources. The supremacy 
of the (Taudas during this time probably extended to 
the south of Midnapore, bordering on the Bay of Bengal, 
or the northern part of the Orissan coast. The (fauda territory 
is shortly afterwards known to have included Kargasuvarga, 
ruled by Sasauka, with his capital at Rang'Amati (in 
the Murshidabad district), from the combined testimony of 
Banabhatta, the court-poet of Harshavardhaua, and the Chinese 
traveller Hiuen-tsang (7th century A. D.).^ The territories of 
this Criuda king extended from Rohtasgarh in Bihar totbanjam in 
the south. Xames of villages, WiiterAMy'i anil tanks in the 
districts of Bard wan, Hojghly and Midnap )iv appear to preserve 
the memory of Sasanka or his kingdom u/. village Rangamati in 
Burdwan on the other side of the Damodar ; anotlier village called 
Sasanka, not far from it ; Sasankadighi in the Midnapore district ; 
another tank bearing probably a vulgarised form of this name at 
Bogra ; [Sosong Dighi] ; Kansona canal ‘ in the Hooghly district, 
etc.) The tradition about Tirhut being a part of thefive-divisioned 
Gauda world may not be a mere fiction, as a part of Bihar 
was included in the Gauda dominions governed by Sasaaka. 
Since the Brihatsarhhita speaks of the (biudakas as an eastern 
people, living beyond Oudh, which is probably the eastern limit 

‘ HC., Vhlj IJchchbvisi ; Watt -rs, Vol. I, p. 813 : Vol. II, pp. 43,92, 115, lift, 
192; CIL, Vo!. I, p. 2S3; Ep. Ind., Vol. VI. p. 143. 

2 N. Vasu's Vaiiglar Jatiya ItihaHi-Rajanya Vol. I, pp. 73-74 ; CASK., XV, 
p. 102, For the Kansona kiial or the Kana OaDodar, a principal brani'li of the Damodar, sec 
Stat. Ac. B., Vol 3, p. 2fU. “ Tiiis Kan S toa channel of lha Damada,'* wrote Waddel 
in 1892, is a small narrow silted up creek or khal which debooebet into the Hooghly 
about one mile above the village of Ulubiria in Howrah district.” Ha takes this 
name to be a Prakriti^ed form of the word * Kirna.Sjvar^a.* The name Kioa is 
applied to some of the old channels of the Damadi a"tjd *'doahtfully to an old channel of 
the Adjai in Birbhuru district. It also moat he within the area of Karpa^Surarpa. 
He next iJentifies Karicbannagar in the Bardwao district, abonl 70 miles N N. W. of 
Tamluk (23 1410 N lal. 87 53 52’ E long), with K&QsoQ-nagar or Kar|^aau?arpa. B e 
L. A. Waddell— Discovery of the Exad Site of Asika’s Classic Capital of Patalipntrs. 
1892, Appendix, pp. 25.27, Plate HI. Tlie name, however, is. Ktrpasuvarpa^ and it is 
difficult to aee bow ' EAAcbsnnagara ' can be equated with it, 
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of Varahamibira’K Madhyadeh, it is likely that in his time the 
(j-audas were distril)uted over an area which comprised Magadha. 

A close connection between Bihar and Gauda is also suggested in 
the Aphsad ’ inscription of the so-called (fuptas of Magadha (7th 
century), which was engraved by a native of Gauda {Suhhm'i- 
iivena Gau icaa prahstlr-rcikiit-aksh(tra). In the early part of 
the Hth century Yasovannan, the king of Kananj, defeated and 
killed a Gauda lord, an episode alluded to in Vakpatiraja’s Prakrit 
work entitled the (landavaho.- It may be inferred that this un- 
fortunate monarch must have held besides Magadha a considerable 
portion of Bengal, once under the possession of Sasahka, as other- 
wise theepithot “ th ' lord of Gauda ’ would not have been applied 
to one who flourished about a century after the latter’s demise. 
The Gauda kings referred to in the mediaeval inscriptions of the 
Hindu period were, as far as can be ascertained, members of the 
different ruling dynasties of Bengal. Gauda practically became a 
synonym for Bengal. Originally Vahga may have been outside 
the region denoted by this name. In the Gauflavaho a Vahga 
king is separately mentioned (vv. 4I9-42I). If the disputed 
reading' Brihadvahga' (lireat Vahga), an e.xpression supposed to 
be used in the Sagartal inscription of the Gurjara-Pratihara king 
Bhoja," who flourished in the 9th century .\. 1)., is correct, the 
name probably denoted (tauda and the rest of the Phla empire, 
as constituted during the period. Varendra (Gtinde Sn-ridilc 
Vdrcndra-i'LGKiyc* and Radlia ■’ {Gaitdani Toshlrani'aiiuitaMaui 
nir-upaina tatr-api Radhd) are clearly mentioned to have been 
comprised in the Gauda kingdom.* The Pala sovereigns 
of Bengal were styled ‘ Gaudendra,’ ‘ Gaudadhipa ’ or 
‘ Gaude^vara,' “ and the Sena rulers, after they had succeeded 

' cn. Voi. 1, p, 

* Bdn. by Shinkir Pai.itjuring Psptjit pp. xiii xlix. In this work thf Gtinja 

king ii taken to be the aatre an the lord of Magadh t, cf. w. 417, 6J5- <7. 

> A8R, Vol. ni, 1W04. p. 877. 

* Aufreebt, Bodleian Ubrary C'at.,p. 87. ' I'CN., p 4U, CalcotU. iBSTi 

* Cf. * Gau<)«Ddra ' and * Qau^a^riija,' vv. 96, 101 in the PavanadQta, and Gnuda-deHa 

10 V, 6. 
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in driving out the former from the province, assumed ilie same 
title or titles indicating their mastery of the country. The adop- 
tion of such symbol of supreme sovereignty on the part of the 
Sena rulers must have dated from their conquest of North Bengal 
(c/. asld Gaudekara-Srlhatlici-haranii-l'ciUl, 1. it). — Madhamagar 
copper-plate of Lakshmanasena). Gauda thus became the name 
of the Bengal empire, the beginnings of which are to he tiao'ed 
to the time of Sasanka with its culmination attained during 
the Prila period. It was probably in this sense that Kalhana 
used the expression ‘ rahcha-Gaiida,' ^ the uverlordshi|) of 
which according to a story narrated by him was acijiiired 
for Jayanta, the ruler of TGundrav ar<)hana, by a king of 
Kashmir in the 8th century. To tlu* KaGimir liistorian we 
perhaps owe th(' first literary refercnct' to Bancha-(rau(ja. The 
genuineness of the legend has hetm doubted, and Kalhana pim- 
hahly gives a comparatively modern >etting, as a representative 
of his own age, to a legend, which, if true, was concerned 
with a period several centuries earlier than he. The meaning, 
which may he put upon the ‘ Bancha-Gauda ’ mentioned in the 
Rajatarangini, may thus be different from the sen.^e in which it 
is understood in orthodox tradition a])pi\ing to vast areas oui>ide 
Bengal, which it was the policy of the imperial Bala and Sena 
rulers to control. That Gauda in the early Muhammadan period 
denoted the more or less hornogeneou an a is apparent from the 
statement in which Minhaj-ud-Dln seems to define it in the 
Tahaqat-i-Nasiri.^ “ T1 r‘ parts round about tlie slate of 
Lakanawati,” according to the chronicle, were Jaj-nagar, the 
countries of Bang, Kamrud, and ddrhut, ’ and the whole of that 
territory,” seems to have been named Gaur. It appiuirs therefore* 
that Gauda in his time included Tirhul, Bengal, ‘ ssam and Btkala 
or Orissa. Juj-nagar is identified by BhKdimann with Jajpur, 
near Guttack. The traditional definition cf * Bancha-Gaiida ’ 
omits Assam, hut includes k'anaiij and the Bunjah, whiidi may 


' Stein. Rajat., IV. m. 


^ Rttverly, j)p. SST-SS. 
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be significant from tlio historical point of view, probably throwing 
light on the vexed question of the original habitat of the 
Gaudas and their distribution over a wide tract of country.’ 

The geography of Piindravardhana itself must Jiave been 
closely connected with the devidopment of the Tundras. A tribal 
movement in the case of the Tundras seems to have been more 
than probable. In the Ailareya Ih’ahmana, where the Tundras 
are mentioned for the first time, they are grouped among others 
with the Tiilindas and the Andhras. There are various stories 
regarding the Ptilindas and their origin in the different branches 
of Indian liti'rature, hut they are generally associated with the 

Vindhya region. In the Matsya ' and the ^ a vu Turana;’ for 

instance, their connection with this part of India is expressly 
slated, sinc(' they are found to form a group with the ^’aidarbhas 
(of Western Bcrar) and Gaiidakas (of Maharashtra) as in 

Puliiifla ViiiillnjihPiisInkfi (<>r MfiJlka) \’aidQrhha Dandahaih 
snhft.'' According to Uuhler the Pulindas are again mentioned 
with tlu' Andhras in the Xlllth Rock-Tdict of Asoka as 

estaldislK‘d on tli(‘ frontier of hi< dominions, hut this reading 
is perhaps wrong. In the story of Tdayana, given by the 

author of the Hriliaikathri, the kingdom of the Tulindas is located 
ill tie* Vindhya region m alliaiua* with Kausamhi (modi'rn Kosam 
near .\llahahad). ddic nciglibours of the Tulindas were the 
Andhras, who arc known to have inhabited the territory watered 
by (he (iodavarl and tin* Krishna. It therefore stands to reason 
that the Tundras, wlu> arc (dassed with these peoples in the 
.\itareya i^rahinai^a, must hive lived in some region not 
very distant from the lands (occupied by them. But in 
some period of their history they appear to have come 

’ For a (let8'N‘a !»lijay of ' ’ Ha-an rii(inar;» CloilUaaa', Sot'ia! Ljfe in Ancit'nt 

India : .Studjt'ji in ValnTayana'a Kiiniisoh', pp. GTi-T'. On I he Gauth problem, a. JR AS. , 
ia05, pp 103-161 ; latV., p 4TJ; Ind. Ant.. llUl. p. fn. 75 ; p. 151 ; JASB. (N S. i, TV, 
:)p. 28()-231 : Geograplncil Dictiontry, p 03. 

* 114, 48. 

^ Vol. I. canto 45, 12o. 

* P, 0. Bigchi, Pre-AryiD and Pre Drandian in India, p. 89, 
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iato contact with the Vangas, Suhmas, A6gas and Kaliilgas, 
with whom they are combined in the Puranic tradition. 
The Paranas frequently place them in the east along with 
the Angas, the Vaiigas and the Suhmas (Tamraliptakas).’ 
Patanjali^ in the ‘2Qd century B. C. evidently repeats tliis 
tradition as he mentions them together in one passage in his 
MahXbhashya. As far back as the time of the composition 
of Kotikarnavadana, a story incorporated in the Divyavadana, 
the Pundras must have already established a settlement in 
Northern Bengal, for its reference to Pundravardhana as an 
eastern city belonging to A^oka^ proves their association with 
this province beyond any doubt. Pundari or Pudo, the 
name of an important caste, seems to l)ear an affinity to the 
ancient word Pundra or Punda of Austro-A^iatic derivation. The 
Mahibharata gives different forms of what seems to be 
the same name — Paundra, Paundraka and Paundrika. This 
kind of multiplication of names may be a mere poetical 
device. Bhima is said to have led an expedition against 
the Paundra king after bis coaque.st of Modagiri (Monghyr).’’ 
Between this country and Vahga lay the kingdom of Kau^ika- 
kachchha. The evidence of tlie great epic seems to suggest that 
the Pundras were different from llie Paundras. They are 
separately mentioned in a chapter of the Bhishfna-Panan, which 
enumerates the different tribes of India.*^ But no distinction 
between Pundra and Paundra could b ive existed at least in later 
times. Bharata in his Natyasastra combine^ the Paundras with 
the Naipalikas^ (the people of Nepal). Northern [Bengal, whicli is 

1 Important Para^k refcrencet may J»e noiel Inre- Mbht. 4221; 44W . 

Sabba 584; 1872 (Pui^^rikas and Pui^draa', VII, .W», VIIT, 2-%, XIV. 832, 3404 ; V. P 
11, 8, 16 ; Bbigav.-P., IX. '23, 5 (Pup^ra) ; 11. 7, 34 ; XII. 12, .31 ( Pauper tka) *, aae lod AdI., 
xxvni. 1899, p. 4). 

* MahibhAahja — 00 Pipini’a Sufra IV. 2, 62 aee Kiclliorn, Vul. 11, p. 283. 

» TX. 2. 6. 

* Cf. 8. SOrdDaen, An Indax to the Namea in the Mahfcbbftrata, pp. 647. 667; MKP.. 
p. 829 s. 

‘ IXX. • Chip. IX, 888, 805. 

» xni, 8!WM. See ilw BtjeMhtri wlw connect. tbe»> Uyeiher in XVII. 
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called Pundra in the Silimpur stone-slab inscription, is called 
Paiindra in the records of the Chandras and Varmans. In the 
age of the Briliatsarhhita there seems to have been no distinc- 
tion between Pundra and Paundra, for in its topographical 
portion the Paundras^ only have been mentioned, while the 
Pundras" are referred to on other occasions. There was no 
vestige of a Paundra country in the days of Hiuen-tsang 
except the well-known territory of Pundravardhana. The 
rc'ference to a Pundra king ’ in the Kathasaritsagara should 
therefore mean a ruler of Northern Bengal. Thus the names 
‘ Pundra and Paui^dra ’ both came to be applicable to this part 
of the country. The theory that while ' Pundra ’ ‘ corresponded 
to Northern Bengal, the PauiK.lras have to he placed in the south, 
as held by some scholars, is oijviously untenable, if it is simply 
based on an assurn(*d distinction i)etween the two terms. For it 
should be noted that the [)lace of the Pui.K.lras in association with 
some southern tribes, mentioned in the Aiiareya Arapyaka. has 
been taken by the Paunlras in the post-Vedic legends of the 
Punlnas and the Mahabh vrata. In the latter works they 
freijiiently form a connected group with the Udras or Odras 
(of western Midnapore and its neighhourhood), allied geographi- 
cally to the Utkalas (of the soulliern part of Cliobi Nrigpur 
and the tract from Balasore to L^ihardaga and Sarguja, the 
northern triliulary states of Orissa and the Balasore district), 
the Mekalas (the region round the Mekala hills on the west 
and north of (dihattisgarh), the KaliAgas and the Andhras.^ 

* XIV' 7. Al«o iurntionea id thhi. V 74 SO. 

^ LXXX. 7: V. 70; IX 1^; X. II; XV n i Pun.jryinpalO, XI. 5S, 

^ Menlino lii (nude of the diuvUiUr a kiO}; of ravnujra fVol. \ IIT, 84 1 ; the law of 
1‘jn^jra m VII, IV. an! I’jiup Iravirddluntt m If , 09 (a cilj), 74, 7ft, 79 

*• ■ ny), HC. 

* This view it tupporUd bjr eocne tcliolftrii. See Cuaniagham, AGI , p 784; Bagcbi, 

i f- Aryan and Pre Dravidian, p. 86. PargiWr dialinguisliet Pupdr* Paupd« on the 

l«Qce of the MabibbArata, aee JA8B , 1897. p. lot. Be deOnes tbe Paup^^ra region aa 
^o’ljpriiing the modtrn diatrioU of SantAJ Pargaoaa aud Birbbdtn and tbe northern portion 
( f ibo Eai&hb&gb district. 

‘ ^/. Mbht., ni. 1988 : VI. 84S, 3-15 ; Vfl. 183 : Ylll. 8SJ ami fl. 1874 (with the 
TimrUiptu. 

17 
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In the Vishnu Purana the Paundrakas are associated with 
the 'Koalas, the Audras and the Tftmraliptakas.* If the 
Puranic literature drew any distinction between Pundra and 
Paundra, it was probably for the purpose of keeping alive the 
memory of the earlier southern associations of the Puijdras, 
after they had already moved to a different world. The 
means thus adopted was not a happy one, being the source of 
much of our confusion in settling the geographical question 
bearing on the history of this tribe. The original Pundra or 
Paundra land, which can be determined with some accuracy 
from the general indications contained in the old texts, must 
be distinguished from the colony founded by them in Bengal, 
which they called after their mother-country. I'he neighbours 
of the former, as already noted, were the Odras, the Andhras, 
etc., and to their cast lived the Suhmas and the VaAgas. The 
original Pundra territory seems to have been situated within these 
limits. The southernmost boundary of their region abutted on 
the land of the Utkalas with whom they are sometimes 
mentioned, and on the south-east it approached Odra, which 
included the western part of Midnapore. The present Chota 
Nagpur division,’ excluding its southern part which belonged 
to the Utkalas, answers well to this description of its physical 
situation. The Pundras appear to have been a powerful 
people almost from the beginning of their recorded history. 
At one time their authority is said to have extended up to the 
river Chambal in the west.® From their home in Chot& Nagpur 
they moved in the direction of the north-east, and gradually 
established themselves to the east of the Bh&glrathl, in the 
northern part of Bengal, which they named after their own 
tribal appdlation (Pundra and Paubdra)- They must have 
made an appreciable progress in this direction before the 3rd or 

1 IV. S8. IB. Tht BfihatMifabiU (V 74) tlio oombiM ibe Ati4rM, 

two formi d the lattar name being U^ra aud O^ra. 8 m PfO^Acyao ftod Pre* 
Dra?idiaD» p. 84. 

t HEP., p. 899 0. 


* m 
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2ad century B. C. Here they became close neighbours of 
the Ahgas on one side and the people of Pragjyotisha on 
the other, while the Suhmas and the Vaiigas held their 
ground in the rest of Bengal. In later times the greatest 
fabric of political power that Bengal ever witnessed in the 
pre-Muhammadan period was built up in the Pundra colony at the 
head of the delta. The city of Pundra-, or Paundra-Vardhami 
has been referred to by several sources, viz., the Divyavadana, 
the Rajatarahgiql,' the Sangli Plate® of the Rashtrakuta king 
Govinda IV, and probably also in the Paharpur inscription of the 
time of Budha-Gupta. The earliest epigraphic reference to it 
(Pundanagala) is contained in the Mauryan Brahml inscription 
from Mahasthan. Hiuen-tsang does not mention the name of the 
capital of Pundravardhana, but he says that 20 li to the west of 
it was a magnificent Buddhist establishment, which was called 
the Po-shih-po (P‘o-kih-p‘o of the D text of the Life, Po-kih-sha 
of other texts) monastery. Now, there is an old village of the 
name of Bihar on the east bank of the Nagar River in the 
Bogra district, which contains a ‘ mound of brick ruins, 
700 ft. in length by 600 ft. in breadth,’ and a large 
tank ‘ surrounded by high embankments.' The locality can 
be recognised in Rennell’s Atlas (1779, Plate V), where 
the name given is Bbasu Bihar. At a little distance from 
these ruins there is the village of Bhasu Bihar ; ‘ opposite 
this village on the west ' still stands a solid brick mound 
of 30 ft. in height, which may represent the stupa visited by the 
Chinese traveller in the 7th century. On the right or west bank 
of the Karatoy& river, seven miles to the north of Bogra, and only 
four miles to the east of Bhasu Bihar,' (Bhasvat?) lies Maha- 
sthan, once a fortified city as attested by an oblong mound, 15 ft. 
al)Ove the surface of the country with ramparts rising to 35 ft. at 

' rv. «i, 

’ lad. Afit. XI1» 851 ; Lamb, HI, Story 8, ▼?. 887, 866. 

* 0. J. O'DooiieU, JA8B.. 1875, Parti, pp. 188-188.~Not6 on Mabiath&n near 
(BograK Paoo4>‘a^r<]^*B^D*K^ra if refenad to io the Avadtoa Kalptlaii of 
K«bea)«oan (lUb oMi.), 8.P. ad., Oh. te 
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the corner bastions, and other brick mounds witliin an area of 
4,500 ft. in length from the north to the south and 3,000 ft. in 
breadth. The fortifications appear to have been protected by a 
ditch on the north, south and the west, while the KaratoyS., now 
an attenuated and lifeless stream, flowed along the east with its 
ancient mound and fortifications overhanging the sacred bathing- 
place at Sila-dvipa, locally known as Sila-Devi’s Ghat, to which 
the gate of the fortified city led in the east on the KaratoyS river. 
Mahasthan, with which Cunningham first identified the capital 
of Pupdravardhana on the ground mainly ' that the distance 
between this city and Po-shi-p’o as recorded by Hiuen-tsang ex- 
actly agrees with that between Mahasthan and Bhasu Bihar, is, as 
Beveridge puts it, “the most widely-known antiquity in 
Bagura,’’ ' on the east of which flows the Karatoya that separated 
Kamarupa from Bengal in the Hindu period. Bardhan Kuti," 
which is the same as the Bardhankot of the Muhammadan 
historian Minhaj, and is situated at a distance of only 
twelve miles to the north of Mahasthan,^ was a part of this 
historic tract. Popular tradition connects the ruins of an old 
fort and extensive brick-remains, to he found seventy miles 
to the north of Bardhan Kuti, respectively with the names of 
Dharmapala (?) and Devapala. And again, at Amari,' a 
mile to the south-west of this site, were to he found, as 
reported by Buchanan, the brick-remains of w’hat the local people 
believed to be the palace of Mahipiila. Place-names, such as 
Mahigunj, Mahlnagar, Mahipur, Mahl-santosh, Xayanagar, etc., 
are probably reminiscent of the associations of the Pala dynasty 

> CASK., XV, pp. 1024. 

* H. Beveridge, The Antiquities of Bagura, JA6B., 1878, p. 80. ff. (p. 91), 

* Cf. B. L. Mitra, The Pala and Sena Rajas of Bengal, JA8B., 1878, XLVII, Pt. I, 
pp. 884 ff,, p. 395. 

^ CuDDingbam b theory has received frcab support from the diacovery of to inscription 
of the 2nd or 8rd century B. C. from Mah&atban, in which there is a clear reference to Po 94 rB- 
nagara and also from the fact that the Kantoyi-M&Latmya, a book of $4 venes, deaUog 
pertly with the topography of Paui^dra-Kshetra, alludes to Mahistbin— (iSmAt khyltirii 
•akala-jagatam fiii-MahftBtb&nam-elat, v. 59). 

» Eastern India, Vol. II, p. 669 ; JA8B., 1878. Pt. I. p. 8JC. 
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produciDg rulers called Mabipala and Nayapala. According to 
Westmacott, whose view is not acceptable now, Bardhankot 
should be identified with Hiuen-tsang’s capital of Pundra- 
vardhana,^ but this name is applied to the Kajbari or the 
King’s palace, 12 miles to the north of Mahasthangarh. A well- 
planned scheme of excavation has already been put into operation 
at Malifisthan^ by the Archaeological Department, and the results 
of its progress are being keenly awaited. The deserted town of 
Pandua, Hazrat Pandua or Firozabad^ in the district of Malda, 

* E. V. Westmacott, On Traces of Buddhism in Dinajpur, JA8B , 1875, p. 188. 

2 Among the man}’ objects of antiquarian i terest to be found in Mahasth^ngarh and 
its neiglibourhood some deserve Hj>ecisl attenijon. Mr. P. C. Sen refers 'o a mound which he 
calls Mftnkhalir Dhftp, about 400 ft. to the north of the Khudar-Patbar Dbap in Mahaslhan* 
garb (V. R. Society’s Monographs, No. 2, pp. 7-8). This must be the aarrie mound described 
by Cunningham under the naoae Man-Kali-Ka-Kunda (CA8R., XV, pp. 106-9). The mound 
certainly marks an old site, as various ancient relics were found here, such as carved bricks,* 
mouldings of cornices, terracotta alto-relievos, bronte figures of Gapesa and Gamda, and a 
fragment of a blue stone-pedestal with the end of an inscription in mediaeval Nagari 
charactera, which was re^id aa Nfigrahara {ibid, p. 109). The name adopted by 
Mr. Sen suggests to him the probability of some association between this site and the 
ijivika leader Mankhaliputta Gosala, a contemporary of ibe Jaina saint Maha^Ira. 
This may be regretted as an instan^'e of crude philology. The tradition recorded by 
Cunniogbam connecting the site with a Raja Man Singh, wbo preceded the legendary 
Psraiiurima. father of Sila Devi, gives a i>opular explanation of the name in a slightly 
variant form. Another mound which Mr. Sen calls Skander Dhip (VR8. Monographs, 
No. 2; pp. 9-10; IHQ, 1933, p. 725) situated in Mouza Bagbopara, 2 miles from 
Mahasthin, is taken to represent the site of the temple of Skanda referred to in the 
Karatoyl-Mah&tmya, and the temple of Kartikeya mentioned in the RajataraAginl, It is 
further euggoslod that the same place was known to the author of the Rimsebarita 
by the name Skandaoagara (III. 9). If, as Mr. Sen supposes, the mound marks the 
site of a temple of Skanda iu Skandanagara, that temple could not have been the aame as the 
one that stood in Paapdravardhaua-nagara. The same mound is called Skand Ghat in JASB.* 
1878, p. 01. This and the mound Gobind Ghat are situated in the village GokaL, A 
point to consider is whether the description of Mahasthan as situated between Skand Gb&I and 
Gobind Gbl( would be quite accurate, taking these to represent the temples of Skanda and 
Govinda mentioned io the Kuratoyk-Mabatmya. (Skanda- Oocinday or. pmdh ye bhumih Sathe- 
lifita’Vedikd). Regarding Mr. Sea’s proposal to identify Gokul with Gopagriba mentiooed in 
a Mahiithio ioacr. of the 9th oentury, it may be pointed out that Mr. Haridas Mitra ritrhtly 
doubts whether this can be taken as a place-name. See JA9B., 1922, pp. 480*48. For the 
antiquities of Bogra, see also DG(B), pp. 186-159, and P. 0. Sen, Bagn^&r Itihis. 

* Elliot, III. p. 298. This name does not represent Paap^i^vardhtnapora, but is 
an abbreviated fonh of Plp^u-oagara, as shown by ooin-legends of the 15ib oentnry, see N . K. 
Bhuttasali, The Coins and Chronology of the Early Independent Sultans of Bengal, pp, 109, 
118.20, 122-28, 
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was in a flourishing condition during the early Muhammadan 
period. The remains at this place, on the east of the Maha- 
nanda, leave little room for doubt that the city was rebuilt by the 
Muhammadans on the ruins of the Hindu period. The site has 
been pointed out by some as the capital of Pupdravardhana 
visited by Hiuen-tsang.' But the claim of Pandua, as well as 
that of Gauda in the Malda district seems to be negatived by 
what the Chinese pilgrim says about the distance of the capital 
of Pundravardhana from Kajafigala, whence he started for this 
country. The distance between Gauda and PanduS on the one 
hand and Kajahgala on the other is less than 600 li. There may 
have been different seats of government in northern Bengal 
during the various periods of its history, and it is quite 
possible that Mabasthan, Pandua, Gauda, Devikot (Deokot) 
and Ramavati (on the Bhagirathi) * may have attained pro- 
minence as centres of administration in the different epochs 
of its annals. Probably Paharpur in the Rajsbahi district, 
where excavation work was conducted some time ago, cannot 
be added to this list of ancient jwlitical seats of northern 
Bengal, for the relics hitherto recovered at this place, in- 
cluding the inscriptions, are all of a religious character. On 
the eve of the Muhammadan Conquest Gauda or Lakbnauti was 
the capital of the Sena dynasty. It may have gradually risen 
into importance with the decline of the other notable places of 
Upper Bengal. Ramavati which we have already mentioned 
was founded towards the close of the 11th century A. D. by 
BftmapMa in commemoration of his victory over the Kaivartas. 
It was situated at the junction of the Karatoyft and the Ganges * 
(apy=ahhito Gahga-Karatoya ). In the 12th century his 

• 8«* 8. N. Htinmdtr, ooto, AOL, p. 7M. 

7 Obftp. IHt TT. 10, St (B i m tTitlfltt-atiliibbAip...), 4S. Thu obpptflf flOBlilBi 
wtaenaw to tboiomoDa JigoddoU moMitotj (*. 7), to Skindoiitfon (▼. «ad pniWit)’ 
•boto Sogitopon (t. 0), which it knowo to ho o 17000710 o( Btoippro or I)0fi|u|i, oal tho 
^EooiiMioHiApoiMibbtTiioT. 10 ). Sto MA8B., m, pp. 47, d9, fO. 

JiBB.. UOO, LIU, Pt. L p. 71, 
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son Madanap‘Ua who appears to have been the last of the 
Palas in Bengal issued his Manahali grant from this 
new capital {3n KdmdvatunagaTa’parisara-samdvmta’irmaj-jaya- 
skandMvdrat^ 11. 30-31).^ In the 16th century it was known 
to the Muhammadans by the name of Ramrauti, which consti- 
tuted one of the circles under the jurisdiction of the Sarkar 
of Lakhnautl belonging to Akbar.^ In the latter part of the 11th 
or the beginning of the 12th century ® the Kaivarta rebels of 
North Bengal founded the Kuburban town of Uamara (upapuram), 
which has been identirted with Dain.iranagar, close to the ruins at 
liaruavati in the Malda district.'* The old rampart called Bhimer 
JaAgal, which still exk'nds alongside of the western bank of the 
Karatoya/' points to the area which received the s[)ecial attention 
of Bhima, the leader of the revolt. The location of a prin- 
cipality named Sankatagrama/’ to which the Ramacharita 
commentary refers, Ciinnot be regarded a> definitely settled. In the 
A’fn-i-Akbarl mention is to l>e found of a place called Sankata/ 
assigned to the Sarkar of Panjara ” comprising portions of the 
modern district of Diiiajpur, with which this place may be 
tentatively identified. In this connection Beams refers to Saguna, 
a pargana in the nortli-wesk‘rn part of the Bogra district, 
which Grant locates in tliis Sark&r. 


1 QLM..p. 15a. 

* Jftrrett, Vol. II. p. 131. 

’ Com. on Chap. I, t. 27. 

< MA-B., Vol. V.pp. 1.92, 

* Trtditioa oooDacU theae romatoa wiUi tba liero 

« IIA8B.. Vol. in. Chop, II. f. 6. 

f JBAS., 1896. p. 128. 

* Thia word, tooor liog to Weatmacoti iJASB, XLIV. 8), repreaeota tbe old Hindu 

aame. which J. Beoinoa oooaidara probable, aee JRaS., 1896. p 122. 
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Some Unsolved Geographical Problems. 

Varakamandala, Kavyavakasika, Phalgu^raina, Haradhiima, ( ?) Ayodhya — 
identifications uncertain, ("hanges in river-courses and other factors 
explaining disappearance of evidence of ancient sites. 

Ill the course of our study of the various sources of infor- 
mation relating to the geography of Bengal, we have come across 
names of several places including some of considerable areas, 
which, in the absence of reliable evidence, we have refrained 
from assigning to one or other of the different subdivisions of the 
province, on which our scheme of reconstruction is based. 
Among these the foremost degree of importance is to be 
attached to Varakama^dala, which in the Gth century A. I), 
was under the rule of three kings, each styled a Mahurajadhiraja. 
The four copper-plates ^ belonging to their reigns were discovered 
from the district of Faridpur. Three of them are stated to have 
come from the pargaiia of Kotdlipddd in that district, though the 
exact find-place cannot be determined, * and the fourth one, dated 
in.the 14 th year of the Maharajadhimja Samachara-Deva was 
recovered from Ghagrahati, a mouza close to Pinjari (c/. Piiijok- 
ashthl, which w'as probably its earlier name, as found in Visvarupa- 
sena’s grant from Madanapada under P. 0 . Pinjari) ” on the 
Ghagar river, which flows from north to south along the western 
part of the fort of Kotalipa(jLa, apargana in the district of Faridpur. 
A number of gold coins of the imitation Gupta 137)6 ^ have been 

^ For the ihtee Faridpur grants of the time of Dharmaditya and Oopaefaaodra ed. by 
Par;<iter, see Ind. Aot., I91(i, pp, 198-21^ ; alw) see Uoernle, Tud Ant., 1S91, 44. The 
copper'plate of the time of Samlchiradeva wag firat read by T. Bloch in A8R., 1907*8, p. 
255; afterwards (under the title : The Kotwal paia Spurioug Gr«»tit of Bamachara Deva) 
hy fc. D. Banerjee in JASB., 191 g(.^.S,I, pp. 4‘2’j)*436. For Parp'iter a reading and Eogiish 
tfanilatioo of the text see JASB., 1911, p. 475 fT. For N. K. Bbattasali'a reading of the 
text viib traoilation and notes, aee Bp. Ind., XVlIl, p, 74 ff. 

* Kp. Ind , XVm. p. 75, fo. * JASB., 1896, Pt. I. p. 6; IB., p. 182. 

4 Bp. Ind., XVin, p. 85. 
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recovered from the neighbourhood of the fort. On this evidence 
this part of the Paridpur district may be looked upon as having 
an ancient history of its own. The history of the Kotalipada fort 
has been forgotten, but one writer believes that in the GhaghrahS^i 
Plate of Samachara-Deva there is a reference to this fort under 
the name of Chandravarmma-kota (1. 19 — Paichimaydm Chandra- 
vamma kopikomh).' The reading ‘ vamma ’ as well as ‘konah’ is 
not free from doubt. Chandravarman referred to here, according 
to the same scholar, is identical with the hero of the Susunia (in 
the Bankura district) inscription, which has been assigned to the 
4th century A.D.^ The fort, therefore, is to be taken to be as old 
as the 4th century. As the reading of Cbandravarman’s name is 
doubtful, and as there is no evidence beyond this to connect the 
present fort with the memory of that ruler, it would not be proper 
to assert in a categorical fashion that this fort is mentioned in the 
Ghaghrahati Plate, and on the strength of this to place its origin 
in the 4th century A.D. It may be interesting to know that 
there is a tank, known as .latiabadi, about “ half a mile to the 
north-west from the north-east corner of this fort,” which 
represents, according to N. K. Bhattasali, Vidyadhara Jotika * 
lying to the south of the land granted by the Plate. But the theory 
does not seem to be well warranted, for what is referred to 
under this name cannot be gathered from the text. It may also 
l>e added here that a Prakrit form corresponding to ‘ jotika. ’ is 
‘ jo4ia ' and not Matia.’ In Copper-plates A and C of the series 
belonging respectively to the time of Dharmaditya (I. 16) and 
that of Gopachandra (1.22) there is the mention of a place called 
DhruvilAti. It appears to have been a village of respectable size,* 
Hid was probably the capital of a district. Pargiter proposed to 
identify it with modern Dhulat in the Faridpur district (long. 

lat. 28°43J', about 28 miles W.N.W. of Faridpur 
t'lwn),* but he was not himself sure about the correctness of this 
id atification. The fact of the discovery of these plates in the 
i'aridpur district has been, it seems, chiefly relied upon for the 

' Bp. Ind., zvm, HI. T7, 8t. > Bp. Ind.. Xm, p. 188 <. 

’ Bp. lad., XVm. (.88. 4 lod. Aat.„ IMO, p. 916. • Jtid. 
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purpose of settling the geography of the Varaka-mandaZa. That 
the Faridpur district was part and parcel of the Varaka-warniflte 
may be probable, but this cannot be said to be proved yet in a 
satisfactory or convincing manner. The view that the name 

* Varaka ’ is derived from the same root as ‘ Varendra ’ is 
subject to controversy. Pargiter, who offered this suggestion, 
himself distinguished Varendra from Varaka. In his opinion 
Barind ^ was the northern limit of Varaka which corresponded 
more or less to Saraatata, as defined by Cunningham, consisting 
of the ' delta formed by the Ganges and the River Karatoya and 
other rivers from North Bengal,’ when, of course, the condition of 
some of these rivers was different. It is apparent that tlie limits 
of Varaka have not been ascertained from indisputable data. 
Bhattasali takes *MandaIa' out of the name ‘ Varaka-mandaZa ’ 
as meaning a group or ' a cdiection of small are is,’ but this 
interpretation of the term is different from the meaning in 
which it is generally found to be used as denoting an administra- 
tive division related to a vishaya. The terms ‘ Mandala ’ and 

* Vishaya ’ have also been employed together in these copper- 
plates from Faridpur. Varaka, according to him, is to be taken 
in the sense of the deltaic land that obstructs and alters the 
current of a river,” so that Varaka-wanda/a should denote a 
group of deltaic areas. Supposing this interpretation to be correct, 
one cannot form a definite idea about the extent of a territory 
which has been so vaguely defined. Which portions of the delta 
were included, and which were not ? The name * Vfiraka- 
manMa,' as understood in the above sense, does not suggest any 
positive answer to this question. Even if varaka is to be derived 
from a root that means ‘to obstruct,* it can only be an adjective 
qualifying ' mandalaV in which case the literal meaning of 
‘ Varaka-man^aZfl ’ would simply be a man4ala that obstructs, 
and not what has been read into it. And yet it appears as if this 
explanation is to be regarded as unassailable and no argument 
demanded for supporting the conclusion that ** Anyway, Vftraka- 


1 


Tpd, Ant,, 1010, p. 200. 
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mandala would be the district round Kotalipada in the present dis- 
trict of Faridpur, almost in the heart ofwhat was anciently known 
as Vailga.” Three of these copper-plates refer to a place named 
Navyavakasika, which seems to have been the headquarters of the 
government of the Varaka-mawdaZa. Hoernle interpreted it to 
mean ‘ a new or recent interval, a kind of interregnum.’ Plate A,' 
belonging to Dharmaditya, does not mention the name of this 
divisional centre, but the other plate of his time does. ^ It 
existed during the reigns of Gopachandra and Samachara-Deva. 
According to the dictionaries the word ‘ Avakaia ’ has differ- 
ent meanings, such as place, pace, room, occasion, interval, 
aperture. Navyavakasika can, therefore, stand as the name of 
a place which was founded ‘ on a recent occasion.’ * Bhattasali 
thinks that as one of the meanings is ‘ aperture,’ the name 
was given to a place provided with a canal. .An aperture is not, 
however, the same thing as a canal unless it is of an extraordinary 
type. It is next suggested that Navyavakasika could only 
correspond to Sabhar in the Dacca district, where some coins 
of the ‘ Imitation Gupta ’ tyi>e have been found. Besides, 
the place possesses a fort and a watercourse connected with the 
river Baiigsai, part of which is artificial. The name ‘ Sabhar ’ 
is proposed to be derived from ‘ samhhara,' meaning wealth, 
afiduence, etc. Therefore, this must have been a very prosperous 
area. These in short are the grounds advanced in support of the 
above identification.* It may be admitted that Sabhar, equipped 
with a canal, was a flourishing place in early times. It may be a 
mere guess though not contradicted here that its antiquity can go 
back to such a remote period as the 6th century A.D. But what 
cannot be claimed to lie proved from the evidence, summed up 
al)ovc, is the definite inference that Sabhar naust have been identi- 

' lod. Aat.. 1010, pp. lOMOB. * Jhtd, p. *00. 

* Dr. Dot« on the tbofe it “ Ntvyivakiiikl means ‘ a place of new 

rloaring, ' i.t., a place reoeoUy olearad of jonglf, etc., and built on. Afaka&a**opeD 
space.” Cf, Kiiika in the Pibirpur coj^r-plate. 169 O. E.— (Vala-Gobiljtni-a(e)v 
-ksyiA **KUika‘paftcha'tt6pt*oiklyilcaK-*'l. 6.— Kp. Ind., XX, p. 62, alto n. 8. 

^ Kp.lDd., XVni.p,86. 
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cal with Navyavaka^ika, While it is seriously maintained that 
Varaka-manrfaZa was the area round Kotalipada in the Faridpur 
district, the seat of its government is placed in the Dacca district, 
which does not appear to be a reasonable solution of the problem. 

It is apparent from the foregoing discussion that the 
geographical perplexity, to which the Fandpur Plates give rise, 
has not yet been finally solved. From an analytical study of 
the palaeography of these inscriptions, it may be shown that 
Varaka-manda/a was not as progressive a district as Pundfa- 
vardhana in the 5th or 6th century, but that comparatively 
speaking it represented a definitely backward area in the country. 
It moreover appears to have formed only a portion of the kingdom 
under the rule of Dharmaditya, Gopachandra and Saraachara- 
Deva respectively, each styled a Mahdrajddhiraja. A coin attribut- 
ed by Bhattasali to Samachara-Deva was found at Muhamraad- 
pur in the Jessore district. It is not improbable that the terri- 
tory in the possession of these kings was fairly extensive. If 
the provenance of the coin and the find-place of the inscrip- 
tions are to be taken into account, the kingdom of Samachara 
may be supposed to have included portions of Jessore and 
Faridpur. It may not be out of place to mention here that 
there is a river of first-rate importance for navigation called 
Barak, ^ with its source among the Cachar mountains, which 
waters the southern valley of the Assam province, consisting 
of the districts of Cachar and Sylhet. It has two offshoots, the 
Surma and the Kusiyara, ultimately losing itself in the Meghna 
near Bhairab Bazar. As the geography of Varaka-wandola is still 
unsettled, the knowledge of the existence of such an important 
river as the Barak may not altogether be without some value. The 
region as known from the Plates was near the eastern sea or the 
Bay of Bengal, for it is said that land used to be sold here accord- 
ing to a fixed rate, which obtained along the eastern sea (Prdk- 
samudra’fnaryyddd—Vl A, 1. 10;* Prdl^prauritti-mOfyyada-- 


* 10, Vir, p, 966. XXUr, pp. 175176. 


* Ini AnL.iSllO,p.l». 
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PI. C, 1. 16; ’ Prarik) = 'kTiyamanaka-mariiyada — PI. B, 1. 13.* 
It was noted for its trading and commercial activities, 
which required the appointment of a special officer concerned 
with stocks of commercial goods (Vyapara-Kiirandaya,^ PI. 
B, 1. 5 ; cf. also nau-dandaka — PI. B, 1. 23 — a ship [a mast or 
a boat’s pole]). The maridala itself was wider than the vishaya, 
contrary to their known relative proportions, or it may be that 
it fell within the jurisdiction of a district officer (Vishayapaii) 

It may have reached the sea in the south, comprising 
Noakhali, and w^as probably not far from the Brahmaputra 
(cf. Lauhittija* -sagottra’^brahmam Somasvami — PI. B, 1. 11). 
Among the place-names which can be gathered from the 
Faridpur Plates (PI. A,l. 16 ; PI. 11, 22, 25)’ are (1) Dhruvilati, 
and (2) the village Silakunda (paschhnasydm Sildkunda-gTaniastma, 
1. 23, PI. C). The latter is regarded by Pargiter as different 
from Silakupda, mentioned in grant A of the time of 
Dharmyitya (Sildkundai-ch [?] ^uttarena, 1. 24) on the ground 
that in the latter inscription it is not referred to as a village 
(grdma).^ But if they were not the same, the two inscriptions 
would not have further agreed in mentioning Dhruvilati 
(Pl.C, 1. 22). (3) The third name is KaraAka, probably a village 
—its eastern boundary being Dhruvilati (MS. of the Harichari- 
takavya by Chaturbhuja' assigns the village of Karanja to 
Varendri), and (4) the fourth isVyaghrachoraka given in the grant 
of Samach&ra-Deva's time. The grant, situated in the last-named 
place, had for its boundaries a parkkati tree, haunted by goblins, 
on the east, Vidyyharajo^ikft on the south, Chandra Champa- 

> /(wl.p. 904. 

* Resd rrfck-rikrljunl9&kii tee M. p. 900; nt. 67-88. 

* Pirgtt«r rMdt Vyipiri'K4rtp4«yt in PI. B (Dbanniditya— 1. 6) and Vjipar»n(|y» 

0 8) in PI. C. (Oopaohandrn). Tb® former girese good eenie (see p, 91i). The 
Hantkrit form mny be V7lplrt-Kbnip4^^*- 

^ Cf, Kp. Ind.t IV, p 968 0 . 8. Tbia mny eleo be % gotivneme. 

* lAd. AoV. 1910. 

« Ibid, 1910, p. 916 : eleo fa. 66 on p. 198. 

^ ItM. H, P* Kartftja iii VandjiUmo Vareodi74tu— CeUlogue of 

1 altn-ltif u4 i i l iiti d MBS. ia tin Dnrbnr Library of Nepil, p. 134. 
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kota-kena * or the fort of Chandravarma on the west (Bhatta- 
sali reads Chandravamma kotakonah — the corner of Chandra- 
varman’s fort), and the boundary of the village Gfopendrachoraka 
on the north (from char ^=a,n alluvial formation at the side 
of a river-bed ?). The proposed identification of the last-named 
place with the village of Govindapur in the Faridpur district 
is a mere guess unsupported by any evidence.® 

Another territory of respectable dimensions, the identity of 
which remains unsettled, is SuvvuAga-t’Mhai/a. The name is 
given in three places of the Tippera copper-plate^ grant of 
Lokanatha (11.1,21, 31), but is best preserved only in line 1. 
R. G, Basak and Dr. Bloch read the name as SuvvuAga- 
vishaya, but the first ‘ u ’ sign is not clear and distinct. 
A part of this region was a tract of forest-area in the 9th 
century, to which the Plate may be assigned {atavl-hhukharidc-, 
1. 22), atavi-bkukhanda{h) , 1. 25). It was outside the pale of 
human habitation, where there was no distinction between natural 
and artificial {krit-akfit-dviruddha — 1. 22, and 1. 2.") [where 
the words are partly lost], and 1. 31), infested by wild 
animals and poisonous reptiles, and covered with forest-out- 
growths iinTiga-mahisha-rardha-vydghra-sarisrip-ddibhir- yalh- 
echGhham = anubhuyamdna...gahana-gulma-lata-vitdne, 11. 21-22). 
The grant, situated in this forest-region, was bounded on the east 
by the Kanamotika hill, on the south by the two villages of 
PaAga and Vapika (the reference is probably to a single village, 
the name ending with ‘‘ dSraya,” 1. 31), on the west by a piece 
of land — ^the endowment of Jaye^vara {Jayeivara-t&mrapaUa- 
bhukhania 1. 30, read by Basak as Jayeivara-timrapatha (?) 


I Pftrgiter, JASB., 1911, p. 477. BftDerjee retd* CbAodrftvArmuivKogtkeoi — 
JASB., 1910, p. 436. 

< JASB., 1911, p. 488. 

• Ptrgiter thinki that the iiU dnoribed ia the Qh*irrah»(i Plu* of the time of Semi- 
dundeTewMconoeotad with the River Ohigere io the Mutheeit oonierof the Feridpor 
diitriet, eee JASB., 1911, p. 489. 

• Bloch’i note, A8R., 1908-04 p. 120 f. ; Ep,Iiid., Vol. XV, p. 801 B. 
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ra-kh'inda), and on the north by a tank {pushUarinl) — belonging 
to Mahattara Panasubha. The copper-plate of Lokanatha was 
discovered in the district of Tippera, but this alone cannot 
take us far in locating ‘ Suvvunga.’ 

It is held that a nobleman {kulaputra, 1. 6) from Oudh 
purchased some land in the jurisdiction of the Pundravardhana- 
bhukti in 554 A.D., when the last of the Damodarpur copper- 
plates was engraved.' In this inscription Araritadeva has 
been described as Ayodhyakfi-knJaputraka (1. fi). R. G. Basak 
surmises that this Ayodhyaka Atnriiadeva was a subject of the 
Gupta ruler, in whose reign the transaction was completed, 
else “ why should he make such a large gift of land in Pu^dra- 
vardhana (a Gupta territory), so far distant from his own 
native land ? ” The inference drawn by him from this introduc- 
tion of the buyer that Ayodliya formed a part of the dominions 
of this Gupta ruler does not follow logically. It is probable that 
.Vmritadeva was really not a foreigner in Bengal. There is a 
place of the name of Ayodhya, a “ con.siderable trading village ” 
in the district of Bind', van (I at. 23° 35' 10" W. ; long. 37° 32' 
20" E.), whence this nobleman may have gone to Northern 
Bengal. There is no proof, however, that it is an ancient place. 
One Ayodhya is mentioned again in the Sundarban copjier-plate, 
dated in the Saka year 1117.* At any rate, it is not possible to 
aver that the reference in the Damodarpur Plate must un- 
doubtedly be to modern Oudh.’ 

The Rampal copper-plate of Srichandra’ is supposed to 
contain a reference to Ninyamandala which belonged to the 
Paundrabhukti (I. 17). As Paundravardhana gradually came to 
acquire a political meaning not controlled by its geographical 

' Kp. Ud . XV.p. m. t»(. i. 

* IHQ., Vol. X. No. 2, IB34. pp. 883 ff. 

* Tb«« ii iDoiber Ayodhyi. fix miltt from tb« ripiul of ibe Nilgiri 9t4U* io Own, 
tolb«eitt tod south of which 6owt tbs rifcr Gbsr^bsri, see N. N. Vtiu, Arcbeoiogiotl 
^urvej of litjurtbhtnjt. Vol. I,p. 87. 

* Elp. lAd.p xn. ldM43 tad PUU«. 
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limitations, it may be a mistake to bold without sufficient evidence 
lliai any place assigned to tliis bhukti in a formal manner must 
have been situated in Northern Bengal. The reading of the 
name is doubtful. There seems to be more reason that the name 
should read ‘ Navyaraandala.’ Thel oop attached to the left 
side of the vertical of ‘ n ’ is similar to the semi-circle at the 
left end of the vertical of ‘ v ’ (c/. ‘ vishaya- ’ 1. 21). In 
the present case the semi-circle is slightly angular in shape. 
If the reading ‘ Navyamandala’ is adopted, the difficulty of 
locating it is considerably reduced, for the fact of Navya having 
been a part of V'ahga is evidenced by the Sena inscriptions 
referred to in a previous section of this chapter. 

It has been recently claimed by one writer that the theory 
propounded by him explains the geographical details contained in 
the grant from Nidhanpur' (in the district of Sylhet, Assam) 
with complete success and accuracy, and that consequently, the 
controversy which has raged round the question for some years 
should now be regarded as closed. But an analysis of the different 
guesses attempted, including his own, will betray the weakness 
of the arguments on which they are based, and the insufficiency 
of the existing material for the purpose of arriving at an 
acceptable solution of the problem will still be felt. The 
Nidhanpur Plates have not yet been found in their complete 
form, but the document as it is, though incomplete, fur- 
nishes names of 205 donees with 106 [ J shares of land allotted to 
them, which must have represented an area of far larger dimen- 
sions than usually known from such grants. The suggestion 
that it measured about 6 miles by 2J miles’ in extent may 
not, therefore, seem to err very much on the side of exaggera- 
tion, though it must be understood that too much matbematical 
accuracy in this respect cannot be vouched for. As regards the 
history of these Plates, all that can be gathered is that the grant 
recorded in them was renewed by Bbkskaravarman, the king of 
Kimarupa (7tb century) from Karpasuvarpa, to take the place of 

r ]ip.iiid.,xn,pp.iii,pp. utf,; pp.suf. > rasB., iMiiin, ^ 4je. 
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the one originally issued from an unknown place by his great-great- 
grand-father Bhutivarman, which had been destroyed by fire. 
Now, in settling the identification of the site mentioned in the 
grant, the caste-afi&liations of the donees, the fact of its discovery 
from the Sylhet district, and traditions said to be current about 
Sylhet’s connection with Kamarupa in ancient times, have by 
some writers ‘ been taken into special account, and given an 
emphasis which is faf in excess of what they may deserve, for it 
is patent that no conclusion of a definite character can 
these considerations be pressed to yield. More important is the 
fact, if true, that the Plates’' were found only 3 inches below 
the surface, and this indeed is not a strong point on the side of 
those who persist in supposing that this document was originally 
concerned with that district. The passage quoted below gives the 
topography of the grant ; Yad-ctal Kaiiiih-opachita-kshetTarh 
(/. 1‘26). Yal-tu Gaiujiny-iip'.ichitaha-Jifihetram tad-yatha-likhi- 
taka-brdlmanai J28)- stindno yatra purt'cna §ushka-KauHka 
(1. 129)puTra~dakshincm x-aieu stinhka-Kauiikd dimhan-chchheda- 
samvedyi. Dakshincnmpi dumbarl-chchhcdaih) . dakshina 
(/. ISO)- pakhimcno Gahginikd dumbari-chchhcda-samvedya 11 
Pakhimen-ddlium stma-Gahgi<iikd . Pakhim {1. 131)-ottarena 
Kumbhakdr'i - garllas s-aiva cha Gahginikd prag-bhujyaindna 
(no.) , Uttarena Vrihajjdlall . /. 13;?. Vltara-purveiia ryarahari- 
Khdsoka-ptishk(a)rini s-aira kishka-Kauiikd ch-eii. The 
Mayiira-Salmal-.lgr«hdra containing the assigments formed 
out of the sills of the Kau^ika and the Gafigini, as men- 
tioned in the above passagrs was comprised in the Cbandra- 
puri-ptshayo, which is referred to in an earlier passage of the 
K'iint (Chandrapuri-rishayc . . ..Miyura-Sdlinal- Agrahira-kshetram 
(II 49-51). The area denoted by the grant was bounded on the east 


’ IMd.M. Mdl., Vcl. I, N«.4; IBQ., Uao. Vol. VI, p. «0I.; No. 8. p. SOS, c/. 
'"d iou, ISA. tp. 041 . Vat tritiMNk m ltd. Calk. No. S, pp. «U t. 

’ Fooud in » Oak M Stpkolt, tot. to MSB, IttS, p. 419 . P. BboUtolur/k'i toMimaii; 
°<A bt (OikQI, m Jam. kmw Bm. Ite„ Vot. IV, No. 8 ( 1 U 6 ), pp. 8848 . 
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by the iushka-KdiVi^ikl, and on the west by the Gahginika. On 
the south-east, and the north-west the ^us/ifca-Kau^ika was repre- 
sented respectively by dumharhchchheda and a tank of the 
vyavahdrin Khasoka. On the south it was marked by ' dumbari- 
chchheda’ again, and the same sign represented the Gaiiginika on 
the south-west. On the north-west where once stood the Gabgi- 
nika, there was now a potters’ pit, and on the north there was a 
large jdtdli. If these hints are followed, the Kaus^ika may be 
envisaged as having once flowed along the east, south-east and 
the north-east, while the Ganginika in its better days passed 
along the west, south-west, and the north-west, with the area 
assigned by the grant originally under these streams, but emerging 
into view and becoming fit for occupation with their recession. 
The name gaiiginika and the epithet Mishka show that even on 
those sides where some traces of these were still to be seen, 
they were clearly in a state of decay, if not on the verge of ex- 
tinction. These are the internal data from which real guidance 
is to be sought in any attempt to solve the geographical problem 
connected with the grant. The identification of the Mishka- 
Kausika with the Mara Kusiyara’ of Pafichakhanda in the Sylhet 
district cannot be accepted, as the equation does not rest on a 
satisfactory philological basis. The identification of Lula Gang 
lying on the west of Panchakhanda with the Gahginika is also 
unconvincing, for as the word Gdng is commonly used to denote 
any river without distinction, and gahginika (Gdhgind) any dried- 
up river in the same general way, there is nothing to prove the con- 
nection of a river called by the former name with a phenomenon 
designated by the latter. Thirdly, the interpretation of the expres- 
sion dumharl-chchheda in the sense of 'pools or sections of a dried- 
up river, which retained water in the shape of figs, i. e,, circular 
or irregularly circular sections’ is far-fetched in the extreme. 
Why a fig of all things should be selected as representing tlie 
shape of a pool of water, and how can a rigid uniformity in that 

* Tbe Sylhet theory » ch«mpioned hy N. K. m# JASB., Letteri, 

pp, 4BM27 (with » map), 
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shape be produced and maintained for ages ? How again can such 
pools of water exist for 1,300 years and still keep strong ? It is 
held that the dumhari-chchhedah on the south-east are the 
present Gulchi hil, the Sakati hil and the Biya hil, those on 
the south are the Galfitikar hil and the Tilchhibi hil, and 
another such hil on the south-west. There is, however, no 
reference to these names in the inscription itself. It is to 
be observed that they are found spread over a considerable area 
with intervals of land separating one another, and it is 
curious how these can be imagined to have served the pur- 
pose of a definite boundary-mark. Fourthly, the dictionary- 
meaning of Jdlall being forest, it cannot be taken as the 
name of The bigChatal bil,’ although the author of the suggestion 
finds that a forest is ' perishable and shifting,’ implying 
thereby that unlike the hil it cannot be treated as a 
boundry-mark, and further assures himself that the ‘ two 
works sound alike, and Jatall to Chalal is not a big jump 
for 1,300 years.’ Fifthly, though the tank of Khasoka is 
not traceable to this day, it will be difificult to share the belief 
tliat the memory of this person is preserved in the names 
of two villages Khasa and Khasir. Indeed so much weight 
cannot be conceded to the slightest affinity that one name may 
bear to another ; besides, there is no reason given as to why 
it should be assumed that Khasoka was such a famous man in 
his time that he would be remembered by the several generations 
that have followed him. Traditions concerning Nagar Brahmins 
have been freely ira|X)rted into this discussion of the topography 
of tlie Nidhanpur grant, but there need be a clear understanding 
that these traditions do not remember either Bbutivarman or 
Bhaskaravarman, nor do they preserve any history of the donees 
named in the grant, or the other particulars mentioned in it. 
The only point in the theory that may seem to carry some weight 
is the information that there is a flourishing village Chandrapur 
on the left bank of the ‘living’ KuSiara, 5 miles directly to 
the west of SupStala.” 
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No reason bas been offered the identification of Ibe 
Kau^ika or Kausiki with the Kosi, established long ago, should 
not be upheld in the present case also. The ) arkanijeja 
Parana^ refers to the river Kausiki after mentioning the 
GandakI as flowing from the slopes of the Himalayas. The 
Vftyu Purana ^ and the Mahabharata® too are aware of the exis- 
tence of the Kausiki : in the former the passage in question reads 
Kau&ikl cha tritlyd tu, and in the latter the name is preceded by 
the expression trisrotha. Obviously, these should mean that there 
were three rivers, known to their authors, which were called by 
the same name. But Pargiter^ proposed to emend the reading 
in the former passage as either KauMki Karatoyd in or KauHki 
cha trisrotdis tu; in the event oi tbo latter reading being accept- 
ed, the reference is to be understood as applying to the modem 
Tista. The river Ko.si which now flows in the Purnea district 
is believed to have gradually retreated to its present [)osition from 
an eastern direction along which its courses formerly ran. * The 
sapta Kausikas^ of Sanskrit works’ include the main river and 
its tributaries from the north, named respectively the Tarabar or 
Tamra, the Aran or Eran, Dudh Kosi, Likhii Kosi, Tamba Kosi 
and the Bhotia Kosi. Shillingford writing in 1895 referred to 
the Loran as the main Ko>i since 1893, while its ‘ authentic 
channels' in different times beginning from the east had been 
the Kali or Kari Kosi, with its upper reaches called Kaml§ and 
which in Nepal is known by the name Kajll or Kajri, the Dh&m- 
daha Kosi (the main Kosi, according to Hamilton, 1807-11), the 
Hiran main Kosi of the Revenue Survey Maps of 1840-4', 
and the Paus the Main Kosi from 1873 to 1893. These 
are concerned with the movements of the Kosi that have 

' C«Dto XLV, ()6. 

* C»Dto LVII, 16. 

* V.o^p, .dbji,. 22 a, T. 14281. 

‘ MKP., p. 298. 

’ JASB.,1896, P.rt I, pp 1-24 (with . m.p). 

‘ Ibid, p, 8. 
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taken place in comparativply recent times. Eegarding its 
activities in the remote past investigators are unanimous that the 
Kosi formerly flowed in Bengal to the east of its present position. 
According to Pergusson ' the Kosi proceeded eastward to 
meet the Brahmaputraj^into which river the Urasagar carried the 
combined waters of the Kosi, the Mahananda and the Atri. 
According to Buchanan Hamilton * the K si in the remote past 
was joined to the Mahananda, and the former being united to the 
Ganges released a volume of water which found its passage 
through the Padma, with ‘ the old channel of the Bhagirathi 
from Songti to Nadiya ’ ‘ left comparatively dry.’ In the opinion 
of W. W. Hunter * the Ko.si and the Mahananda formerly joined 
theKaratoyS.on the banks of which a river nymph called Kausiki 
used to be worshipped. The Kosi of about 1600 * A D. contributed 
towards bringing about that change in the physical condition of 
Gaur which occasioned its depopulation. ‘ Leaving its eastern 
courses' it passed through the Kalindri,' a deep and wide channel 
still known as the Mara KusI,’ i.e., it rushed into the Ganges 
which then stood in front of the western ramparts of this great 
city. The numerous marshes * lying near Malda are supposed to 
bear the traces of the Kosi in this position. Shillingford * observes 
that ‘ At about the time the main Ganges flowed into the sea by 
the first of these channels (i. e., the mouth of the Hooghly), and 
the Brahmaputra, flowing past Maimansingb, joined the Megna, 
and found an exit into the sea through the third channel (t.e., 
the Megn& channel), we have the Kusi probably flowing eastwards 
towards Pabna, and it seems not unlikely that the Harinaghatta is 
the channel, by which the Kusi waters, swelled by many tribu- 
taries at present flowing into the Brahmaputra, found their way 
into the ocean.’ Such a phenomenon ‘would account for the 
great depth and size of the Madbumatl river, and the extent of the 
Harinagbatt^ Estuary.' F. C. Hirst’ defines the Kosi as a river 

^ QoAfi. Joara. Om. 8oo.| Loodoo» Vd. 1868, p. 848. 

* Btiitom lodift, Vd, HI, p. U, * pp* 10*11. 

> 8tol. Aco. Porotii 1877, p. 88A • /Wd, p. 19. 

1 ^ABB., 1890, Pwl I. P. ». ^ 1008. p. 478. 
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which * has operated at different times over all the land between 
the debatable area along the junction of the Ganges and the 
Brahmaputra plains and roughly Longitude 87^ East ’ and 
concludes by being more specific about its course when he suggests 
that ' the sphere of action of the Kosi,.^ since the Tista, Attri, 
and other rivers, before the Tista last returned to the Brahma- 
putra, apparently filled up fairly solidly everything east of 
Longitude 88° may be defined as a rectangle made by the 
intersections of Longitudes 87° and 88° and Latitudes 25°‘20' 
and 26°20' respectively,' and that ‘of this area all, except on 
each side of Longitude 87° appears to have been dealt with by the 
Kosi in its older stages or by similar streams issuing from the 
hills north of Purnea.’ 

From the opinions quoted above it is easy to realise how 
difficult it is to determine the earlier courses of this river with pre- 
cision, and also to make any definite observation about its position 
at a given time in the past. P. Bhattacharya^ apparently under the 
influence of Cunningham’s theory that the great river crossed by 
Hiuen-tsang in the 7th century on his way to Kftmarupa was the 
Tista, identified by him as an eastern channel of the Kosi, holds 
that the Nidhanpur grant refers to some area to the west of this 
river in the district of Rangnur. He draws attention to the 
Tezpur ^ Grant of Vanamala (8th century) where a Chandrapari 
on the Tista is mentioned (Trisrotdydh pakhimatah). The reading 
Chandrapari is proposed to be corrected to Chandrapur!,* which 
is to be identified with the Chandrapuri-rwftai/a of the Nidh&npur 
grant. It is forgotten that the latter inscription refers to a dying 
Kosi^ while the Tezpur grant, if it refers to the Tist^, does not 
say anything about the condition of that river. The very identi- 
fication of the Tista with the Kosi has not been accepted. The 
Tezpur grant being missing, it is not possible also to test the 

accuracy of the proposed reading. In support of his location of 
* 

> E&diirapt-dilaDiTali, p. 5. 

Xamurflpi'SiMnifali, p. 1 ; cj. ibid, p. 64, n, 11. 

*/Wtl,pp.Wwido. 2oDp. 5; Joor. 8oe., VoL I, No. 3, p. 07. 
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the Nidhanpur grant in the Rangpur district he seems to assume 
that for the Kamarupa king expansion of power to the east of the 
Tista would have been most natural and feasible. How was it then 
possible for Bhaskaravarman to have pitched a military camp in 
Karnasuvarna so far away from Kamarupa ? What was possible 
for this king may not have been impossible for his ancestor, 
provided that he had the requisite energy, ambition and military 
resources, and provided also that his political antagonists were 
not too powerful to be overcome. 

The scene of the Nidhanpur grant, according to K. L. 
Barua,^ was in the Purnea district near an old channel of the 
Kosi which was noticed by Rennell. He identifies this channel 
(a Marii Kosi) with the inshka-lisiuMkh of the grant, but the 
theory ignores firstly, the fact that a channel which was in a state 
of decay in the 7th century could not have po-sibly struggled for 
1800 years and remained in a position meriting an identical 
description, and secondly, the accumulated evidence of many 
scholars and observers pointing to an earlier career of that river 
in certain positions in tliis province. 

As there is no sure hint regarding the identification of the 
(lahgim, the mere mention of it in the grant may not take us 
nearer to the solution of our problem. The Khalimpur grant and 
the Vappaghoshavata grant also use the term gaugimha, but this, as 
stated else w^here, has a general signification which ma\ l)e applied 
to any river that is in a state of being silted up. The KhMimpur 
grant refers to a place called Madha-Samraali, but it is not the 
same as Mayura-Salmala-.lgraZ/ara of these Plates, for the simple 
reason that Mayura and Madha cannot be made to correspond to 
eacli other. What may be interesting to know is that the Vappa- 
ghoshavata grant which uses the word ganginikd more than once 
in its topographical portion, and which like the Nidhanpur grant 
was also issued from Karnasuvarna, refers* to the Audumbarika 
Vishaya, The Nidh&npur grant in defining the boundaries of the 

oTKlrntrOp*. p. C/. JA8B.. 1«». Pt. I, p. 4. (Ifiny chanwli of 
lb» Koti wm kiM>wa to Htniiltoi) m BOftt! or Mtrl Ko§i.) 
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land given aw ly uses the expression dumhan-chchheda, as already 
noticed, to indicate the boundary-marks on three sides, viz., south- 
east, south and south-west. Now, it may be pointed out that 
the accepted meaning of dumbarl is the same as that of udumbara 
(fig tree). Whether the expression employed means only ‘ cut 
down fig trees,’ or that the Chandrapuri-rw/iaj/a touched the 
borders of the ancient Udumbara district on these sides, is a 
question which may be difficult to answer finally unless in 
the first place particulars are available for determining the 
boundaries of that district in the 7th century. The land 
given away by Narayana Bhadra of the Vappagboshavata 
grant had for its northern and eastern boundaries a Gaitginika or 
a river bed included in the U4umbara-r/5/m?/a, while a Gaiiginika 
stood on the west of the land donated by the Kamarupa ruler. 
Thus if it is assumed that the two Gahginikas were one and the 
same, the Udumbara-w/iaya lay partly to the west of the 
Chandrapuri-ris/iaj/a, and partly to the south-south-east, and 
south-west where either the ^ushfca-Kau^ika, or the Ganginikft in- 
tervened separating the former district from the latter. But the 
boundaries of the Udumbara-ris^ai/a were not those of the land 
donated in the Vappaghosbav^a grant, nor could the boun 
daries of the land donated in the Nidhanpur grant coincide with 
those of the Chandrapurl-rwfcaja, but an accident may have 
led to the discovery of two grants concerning lands which were 
nearly along the boundaries of two neighbouring districts.* 

It has not also been possible to remove the uncertainty 
regarding the identification of the Stb&llkkata-rw/iaya referred 
to in^tbe Khalimpur grant of Dharmapala, This inscription 
knows another vishaya called Mahantapraka^a, which by reason 
of its association with the Vy^bratatl-man^oia, has been tenta- 
tively assigned to Bag^I, one of the traditional subdivisions of 
Bengal. Tliese are two vishayas in which were situated the 

^ At rsgarii Clitndriparf'Ff>Adfra it mijr be poiote*! ooi tbit (he Byihetiatfihiti 
m t at ioM <XIV, §} (be Chiudrejwree. m., (be inbebiitote of (he eilj of ObeaSrifaf* (io (be 
feill, eee XA.» IM, p. 17S. 
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villages eadowed by the kiag. If like the other vishaya the 
Sthalikkata-yis/iai/a were comprised in the Vyaghratati-marida/a, 
this would have been surely mentioned in the text. It may be 
permitted to guess that the one was in the neighbourhood of the 
other, as the priests to whom the donations were made would 
have found it difficult to manage estates in widely separate 
areas. It appears that the Stha!ikkata-risft^j/a contained the 
Arara3hnndika-/?2a/K/3/a where was situated the village Goppipall, 
hounded on the east by the western boundary of the Udragrama- 
on tlie south a Jolaka (a rnarshv land?), on the west 
the \ esanika Khatiliu. on the norili a catile-pith lying along the 
boundary of the UdragramiL/zL/ndi/a. If the Khatika of this 
inscription can be equated with Khadl, it is |>ossihle that a 
certain part of it was known by the name Vesaiiik.i (-akhya — 
(I. 43) ; it isals) p jssihle that the Ud(d?;ragrama-niaiida/a was 
so calked hecause of the predominance of the Odra element in its 
population. Nothing definite cm be said about the identi- 
ticaiiofi of t5iibhastliali (1. 50) where stood the temple whose deity 
and priests were beiudited by the liberal donation of Dharmapala. 
In the latter part of the rJth century the Madanapada grant 
of Visvarupasena ^ and theEdilpiir” grant of Kesavasena were 
issued from a place called Phalgugrama {Phalgugrdma’parisQra 
swiavdsita-Srim'ij'jaijQskaudhdvdrQt, 1.31 — Madanapada ; 1. 3S — 
Edilpur). K. P. Jayaswal ^ is inclined to hold that it was 
situated on the bank of the river Phalgu in the district of Gaya in 
Bihir. But the connection of these Sena rulers of Bengal with 
Bihar has not yet been conclusively proved. The mere similarity 
of names cannot be regarded as a strong proof in this matter. 
Another place-name is Dharyyagramo, whence Lakshmanasena 
announced the MadhSinagar grant * in the I2lh century (Dhdry- 
If^grima’parisQra-^samdvdsilQ’Snmahdrdja — 1, 25), No topo- 
graphical detail is given regarding this fillagc, and even the 
reading of its name can be disputed. 

» JA8B., 1896, PU I. pp. 6-16. 

• JBOB8., VoL IV, p. 970, 

90 


* JA6B. (N.8.).VoI. X.pp.97‘I04. 
« JA8B. (N. 8.), Vol. V, p. 461 
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According to E. D. Banerjec, the Amgacbhi Plate of Vigrn- 
hapala III was issued from his victorious camp at Haradhatua. 
(1. 23). The name was tentatively proposed to be Mudgagiri by 
Hoernle/ but this suggestion was not accepted by Dr. Kielhorn.* 
It is difficult to accept Banerjee’s revised reading. As the letters 
in the beginning of line 23, where the name of the place occurs, 
are partly defaced, Bancrjee himself is not sure about his own 
reading. The last letter of the name appears to be *r, as 
found by Hoernle, but there is no trace of an ‘i’ mark. The 
sign can hardly be confused with ‘ m,’ which is Banerjee’s 
reading. The letter preceding 'r’ is 'g/ according to 
Hoernle, but it may be 'p’ with an ‘u’ mark, attached 
to its right vertical, which is still partly visible. Banerjee seems 
not ta have noticed the trace of a letter between the sign, 
which be reads as 'r’ and th<* one which is proposed to be 
read as ‘ p.’ Hoernle took it to be 'g,* as a part of the 
conjunct *dg,’ but this may represent ‘s.’ Judging from 
the last three letters, we may venture to say that the name might 
turn out to be ^ Vilasapura/ where Mahipala I was staying at 
the time of issuing his Bangarh grant. In that case it would 
have no place in the geography of Bengal. 

The physical aspect of Bengal offers a problem which is far 
too complicated to be solved merely with the help of litorary and 
epigraphical material available lo us. The province has been 
gradually rescued from water ; ii is pre-eminently a product of 
fluvial action that has been operative since the dawn of history. 
The rivers in this country have constantly changed their courses, 
resulting on the one hand in the continual emergence of new land, 
and on the other complete or partial devastation of areas which bad 
formerly been im[X)rtant centres of trade and government. Son.e 
of the rivers, once noted for their volume and size, have graduall} 


* Cent. Ref, ASB.,p|b2l2, 214.1S; lod. Aot., XIV, b. W7, 

• Ind Aot., XU. p. 07. 
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been silted up, or reduced to the shape of small streams, standing 
as strange and disappointing relics of their former grandeur and 
majesty. Materials for a historical study of the river-system in 
ancient Bengal are scanty, but almost phenomenal changes are 
known to have taken place in the course of the last three or four 
hundred years. It may not be out of place here to refer to some 
of the more striking instances of the alteration of the river- 
courses which the province has witnessed during comparatively 
recent years. The district of Murshid&bad, which with Nadia 
and Jessore, forms the most fertile region connected with the 
delta between the Hooghly on the west and the Meghna on 
the east, must have been one of those areas most affected by 
fluvial action.’ The present channel of the Bhagirathi repre- 
sents the ancient course of the Ganges, but it is now almost on 
the verge of extinction, the silting up of the river having been 
already noticed in KiOG A. I), by the French traveller Tavernier. 
Murshidi'ibad altounds with old river-bt'ds ; doubtless these 
are traces of the ancient water-courses which had been 
connected with the Bhagirathi in its glorious days. Gaur in 
the district of Malda was subject to the operation of similar 
adverse forces that led to its downfall. The western rampart of 
this city at one time used to be washed by the main stream of the 
Ganges, now represented by the channel of the Little Bhagirathi. 
The stability of Gaur as a political seat as well as a centre 
of inland trade and commerce was dependent on its strategic 
position, not due in a small measure to its river-system. But 
with the withdrawal of the Ganges” from its former course 


' L. B. 8. 0‘Miltaj. DO. lMnrihi(i»btd). p. ». Ik* Upper Hooghlj ii celled die 
lilagirettii. Hie Bh»«Inlhi OD which etood Oenr ‘wee (be mtio Oeogee until the 16th 
'CW017 A.D.' See Beport 00 the Nedie Kiteie UW6), by'Mejor F. C. Hiret (The Bengal 
Sc, reierint Book Depot), MS, Cliopler VIII. pp. *4-»8. 

I Dgipi) FJtob— Bnilnod'e Pioneer to Indie end Bnroie— Hie oomponiooe end oontem- 
)«iariee.oto., bp J. Horton Rjley U9W). tPitoh eeiled from the Thomee in 1693 A.D.). 
Wrrritt (n iht cnnntej ot Ooa4» he obwreee (hot " the old wtj which the riw Oeogee 
'*« wort town, loartnoth dij.wkiohlo the oeeniioo dint the oity dorih rtnnd « let lr<w 
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by at least ten miles, and the marked deterioration of its currents, 
Graur lost its natural advantages, and was soon converted into 
a desolate place. Similarly, the silting up of the SaraswatT — a 
branch of the Hooghlv — formerly the main stream of the Ganges, 
which was quite a large river in the middle of the 16th century, 
and still shown ns a large otTshont in Fran(,‘ois Valentyn’s map 
drawn by Vanden Broucke ’ in 17*26,“ is pointed to as the cause 
of the decay of Satgaon which had been, before this process 
worked itself out, a commercial city of considerable importance. 
Tamlukowed not in a small measure its enviable position in the 
history of maritime activities of Eastern India to its close proxi- 
mity to the Bay of Bengal,'^ to which it was joined by a channel 
of theBupanarayan river, a branch of the Hooghly, the upper 
portion of which is called the Dlialkisor and the Dwarakeswar. 
This south-easterly channel can be easily traced in the maps 
drawn in the sixteenth and the (mtIv part of the seventeenth 
century, but it was soon silted up in the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century. The disapp^-arance of the channel linking 
Taraluk to the sea, which made the i.Gand more or less joined to 
the mainland, had a far-reaching elTect on the history of Bengal, 
and was largely responsible for bringing about the downfall of this 
seaport town, tlirongli winch this province had h-ecii able for 
centuries to keep up a living contact with ihc world outside, 
including China, Ceylon, Burma and the Eastern Archipelago. 
Regarding changes in the course (»f the Bralimaputra in the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century, it i.sa known fact that since the 
time of Rennell’s survey many square miles of country between the 


tbe water. P. HI; CA8R., Vol X\ , p. 37. See al^o The Priociptl NtfigatioDi Voy«ffe» 
Treffiquea aod Discoveries of tbe Eogli.h Nation by Richard Hiklnyt-Hahluyt Society 
Ritra Serici, Glaigow, 1904, V^ol. 6, pp. 466 ff. 

* Keorlykc Beschryving van riioroma.idel, Pegu, Arrakan, Beogala, etc., Map 
facing p. 117. 

* Butit“ailted np a pereonia' chnuner’ during the lOib ceoloiy, aee F. ( 
Hint, op. cit., 24-2S. 

* Id §ome of ll.« Purifii ibe proximil, of Tininliplt lo th« mi is tbi 4tb fooiurj 

A,D, ji reterfed to (TliDr'‘ljptin tee PTDKA. p. 54. 
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Brahmaputra and the Tista have been swept away by the former 
river, which is still breaking away westwards. The river Tista, 
also second only to the Brahmaputra in point of importance 
among the rivers in the Rangpur district, has considerably de- 
viated from its course. At the time of Rennell’s Survey the 
principal stream of this river ' flowed south instead of south-east 
as at present.’ ’ This change took place during the floods of 1787 
A.D., which caused a great havoc in the district of Rangpur, 
One of the noticeable effects of this diversion in the movement 
of the river towards the east was the complete annihilation of the 
original site of (Toramfira, a centre of commercial transactions in 
the district. That the Tista has frequently changed its direction 
in the past is testified to by the e.xisience of innumerable 
water-courses and marshy areas in the Rangpur district as 
memorials of the different stages of its wanderings. 

It is useless to multiply such examples ; from those already 
cited, it will he clear that within the last four hundred years the 
main streams of the delta and their various tributaries have mostly 
altered th dr courses with a perceptible diminution of strength and 
size in many ca^cs. In the process of the transformation through 
which the province has naturally pi<sed, it is more than pro- 
bable that several ancient places mentioned in the inscriptions 
and other early documents l»ave been either completely destroyed 
or reduced to obscurity, now lying far away from populous towns 
or villages and the highways of trade and commerce. 


• But Account, Vol, VTI, p. Ift5 : M«ior F. t . Hirti, op. cif., Appendix A. 
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CHAPTEK 1 

Glimpses into the Politk al Hj story of Bengal from 
THE Earliest Times to the Sro Century A.D. 


iDHdequaoy of historical material.— The supremacy of Aiga und Mapadha.— Traditional 
references to Be ngaTB connections with Ayodhya, Avanti and Ma^aclha,— Indcftendent exia- 
tence of Vunga and Radha in the Oih century B.C —Annexation of Anga l-y Magadha 
and its effects.— Handicaps to the political growth of Bengal —Ancient coins found in Bengal. 
— An independent territory but friendly to Magodha -lufing Alexandci ’s invasion, — Lster in 
alliance with Kalihga. —Probably annexed (o the Mnuryan E/hpire by Asoka — His adminis* 
trative arrangements. — Continuance of connerliot will) Pa{aliputra as a check to the 

advance of Greek power during the post- Maurya period.— Greek alliance with the SuAgas. 
— Alliance wiib Kalinga resumed under Kbaravela in the beginning of the lat century 
B.C.— Break-up of the Maga lhan Empire.— The Kushapasconiroiiing Mags fha, Kual ipacoini 
in Bengal.— Kusl apa Vicerrys governing PaUliputra and Tarnralipta, snd the Miurapd** 
holding either indepen 'ently of or in subordination to the Kushapas a cons’derable territory 
extending op to the head of the Bengal delta in the secoud century A.D.— The delta probably 
independent daring this lime. 


The earliest of the e.xtant epigraphical records throwing 
light on tlie political historj' of Jtengal cannot be assigned to a 
period earlier than the fourth or the fifth century A.T). Very. little 
information is available relating to the political life and activities 
of the Bengali race during the several centuries of their history 
preceding the date of the Meharauli Iron Pillar-inscription or its 
near contemporary— the record found engraved on the Susunia Hill 
in the district of Bankura. We have mainly to depend upon tradi- 
tions for our knowledge, so far as this ancient period is concerned, 
and consequently, it is next to impossible to present an accurate 
chronological background from which the later annals of the 
country may be studied with advantage. The facts gleaned from 
ancient traditions are of the nature of some disconnected frag- 
ments of information. The utmost that may lie attempted is to 
pot them together with a view to the discovery, if possible, o( 
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certaiD broad landmarks in its political transactions that preceded 
the long period extending from about the fourth or the fifth to the 
twelfth century A.D. for which latter age we are, happily, in 
possession of ampler and more reliable documents. It may be 
mentioned in this connection that this account principally made 
up of traditions may be supplemented in some important details 
by the references to Bengal to he found in the works of certain 
early European writers. 

One thing that stands out in comparative prominence is the 
bond that seems to have united Bengal with Magadba at an earlv 
period of their history. The principle underlying this relationship 
between the two territories was supplied by a community of 
interests that bound them together. The Prdchyas, so familiar to 
the later Vedic and the Post-Vedic literature, constituted a defi- 
nite factor in the political as well as the cultural history of India. 
Their leadership seems to h;ive devolved upon Magadba which 
stood as it were in the vanguard of the Eastern races. Maha- 
bharata tradition preserves the picture of a close contact betw’een 
Magadba and Bengal. Jarasandha, the king of Magadba, as the 
legend shows, played the part of a master-architect, the head of 
a political system that held under control the princes of Eastern 
and Central India, among his supporters being Karna of Anga' 
(Bhaj^alpur), Si^upala of Chedi, Vakra of Karusha (the hilly tract 
extending from the river Ken on the west to the confines of Bihar 
on the east), the kings of Vafiga and Pundra,* Bhagadatta of 
Pr^yotisba (to the east of the Brahmaputra or the Lauhitya),'' 
and Katfasa of Mathura,* 

The policy of the East according to tradition seems to have 
l>een distinctly against the Piindavas. The different kingdoms of 
l^eiigal mentioned in the Sahhdparrati of the Mall^ibha^ata, ru., 

im.UOSa ;Xll,lS446. 

’m, iTvai. 
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Suhma, PrasuLma, Pundra ( ?), Vanga, Tamralipta, and tbe 
people dwelling on the sonthero coast of the country, were all 
defeated by the Paivlav.is during their iigcijaya} 

If tradition is to be believed, the chief interest of the 
history of Eastern India even before the rise of the Naga dynasty 
seems to have centred round the activities of Magadha, directed 
towards the uninc ition of the neighbouring territories into a 
powerful con feder iey dominated by her leadership. Her virtual 
dictatorship, however, came to an end owing to the death of 
Jarasau lha in his fl;ht with tlie P.ln livas. His s m, Sahadeva, 
who was installed o i the throne of Magidha, ruled only over its 
western portion.^ Suhseiu mtly. another auempi for a.scendancy in 
the East is Slid to have been nude by Karna of .\uga.* During 
the time when Aiiga was yet seftarate from Magadha, it.< influence 
in the East was eoiidderahle. Its pre-eminence can he traced to 
the time of the legenliry Vairocham, wh i perfo.’'med tlie 
Mahahhisheki rile and established ‘universal sovereignty.’^ 
The Puranas show an intimate connictioii between this 
territory and Eastern India, as according to them Attga, 
\auga, Pundra, Sihma and Kaliiiga were the five Jnava 


‘ Pargiler » n-arnine -faiost .if I,, aoj- eiliooiosical .-od. uaiooa from tht tlgomcst 
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kingdoms in the East. The organisation brought into being by 
Karna comprised the territories of Bengal, which took up the side 
of the Kauravas against tlieir enemy in the battlefield of Kuru- 
kshetra. According to the Puranas, Jarasandha ruled before the 
Brihadrathas who were descended from his son Sahadeva {Al<i 
urdhoarh praoakshy^mi Magadha ye Brihadratbah Jarasandhasya 
gevimie S'lhideo atimyc tf ipah): After a reign lasting for 723 
years they were followed by the Naga dynasty, with which the 
historical period commenced in the 6th century B.C. Even 
though there may b? some truth in the account of Magadha over- 
lordship. furnished by the Mahabharata, it will be absurd to fix 
Jarasandha’s time, relying on the Puranic reconstruction. In 
their attempt to reproduce an ancient tradition it is not impro - 
able that the writers of the epic were influenced by the political 
conditions prevailing in their own times. 

A vague tradition refers to VaAga's alliance with Ayodhya 
in the age represented by the Ramayana. The Calcutta recen- 
sion of the epic contains a verse which occurs in a speech address- 
ed by Dafiaratha of Ayodhya to his wife Kaikeyi, vvhere he men- 
tions Vafiga as a part of his dominions— “Jforwfii/dmi taro prittm 
sdritc>t.apilrhpe | yn ad-nrarl'ate rbakrm tdralime vasundhara 
11 Drdciidh <?in'l/iii-.S’aHrfrdli Saurasbira daksbimpatbah 1 Vang- 

ingd MagadhA Matsyah smriddhdh Kdii-Md^ H ' ' -Vs the 

passage'speaks of Magadha and Ahga separately, it is probable 
that it points to a time when the latter had not yet lost its iden- 
uty-an event which occurred in the latter part of the sixth cen- 
tury B.C., but the statement that these different states were sub- 
iwi to Ayodhya may be only a piece of poetical exaggeration. In 
the .\yodhya Kaoia of the Rimayana (Canto XII), where it is 
pmiKised to issue invitations on the occasion of a sacrifice 
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to be performed by Dasaratha, some of these countries 
are mentioned as being ruled by their own kings : 

Pmchijai cha Sindhu‘Saninrdh Sumhtre yr cha pdrthivdh II 
Ddh'shindtyd narendid^’-cha sarrdn dnaya me chirani" The 
inclusion of Magadha, Vanga, etc., is implied in the term 
' prdchydh ’ used in the passage. If there is any truth in 
these legends it may be suggested tliat at an early period 
Vanga may have entered into a friendly relation with Ayodh)a 
as a sequel of the victorious campaigns of Dasaralha^s ancestor 
King Raghu in that territory and Siihm.i, as described by 
Kalidasa in the 5th century A D. ^ 

In a long account of various revolutions which took place 
in diflferent periods of ancient Indian history, to he found in the 
Harshaclia ita, tliere is a notice of a certain king of Suhma 
called Devasena {Sauhmyn) wlio was{>oisoned to death by his wife 
Devaki, infatuated with his younger brother : '' Visliamachur»ia- 
chumbitd^m^kinndeivi chi kirn-cndlvarena Dcvaki dcvar-ami- 
raktd Deeasenam Sauhimjam." * It is, however, im[)ossible 
to lit details of tliis cliaracter in a chronological framewdrk, 
even though it may be assumed that there is some kernel of 
truth in these scattered traditions. 

It may i)e doubtfully suggested from the evidence of 
Buddhist and Jaina works that Vanga and Radh i flourished as 
indc{)endent kingdoms about the middle of the Otii century 
B.C. In the Sanskrit drama PratijiivYaugaiidharayana there 
is a passage where lYadyota-Mahasena. the king of AvmiIi 
(W estern Malwa), a contemporary of Buddha, informs his wife 
in the course of a conversation regarding their dauglitcr’s 
marriage that he is connected with the rulers of Magadha, 
Kasi, Vanga, Surastra, Mithila and Surasenn * (fisfmt'Sani- 
baddho Mdgadhah Kaiirdjo Vdhgah Saurdshtro Maithilah .^r///ra 

* See ittpffl, p. 89. 

* H.C,, ed by Fflbrer, UcbchhT&ia \n[. p. 271; EDgliih TriotlfttioD by CowcH 
Tbomit. p. 104. 

9 TB8., No. XVI, ed by T. GipApati Huirl, Art )I, v. H , p 2*J. 
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senah). From the Majj^lima-^'lkaya,^ however, it appears that 
there was a keeu hostility betweeo Pradyota of Avanti and 
Ajatasatru of Magadha, who is once said to have devoted his 
attention to the fortification of Rajagriha in anticipation of an 
attack by the former. Tlic mention of Magadha as his ally in 
the Sanskrit drama, attributed to Bhasa, may be due to a 
mistake. If Pradyota’s friendship witli \'ahga is considered 
probable, it is likely that this master of stratagems was actuated 
by the object of stirring u[) an antagonism between Magadha 
and its eastern neighi)our to further his own interests. 

A few metallic tokens of money may be included among the 
relics of archaeological interest, s> far available in Bengal, 
which bear the irnpres.s of an early age. Five copper 
coins (4 rectangular atid 1 round) of the punch-marked type 
were recovered more than hilf a century ago from Tamluk, 
known to he a site of considerable antiquity. The marks on 
these coins were almost ir)dislinguisable at the time of their 
discovery. I'hc fio I aPo brought a silver punch-marked coin on 
which two symbols, the wheid and (he sristika, could be 
recognised. To this should l)e added six others of the same 
well-known silver variety (usiialiy calleii Ihiranas or Dharanas), 
discovered at the village of Zarka in the •24-Parganas in tlie course 
of excavaliiig a tank. ' Several cast coins were also found at 
Tamluk along with the puuch-marked specimens mentioned above. 
'Fhe 8yml)ols on thc>e coins are not dilTerent from those ordinarily 
presented by the coins of the same type, which have come from 
other parts of India, such as elephant, deer or stag, tree, triralna, 
f^castika, rails, toram, etc. ' A few more cast coins have been 
recovered in recent years from tlie district of 24-Parganas. ^ The 
punch-marked coins are admitted on all hands to liave represented 

* D. ll. Bh*tt<lArl*ir, Ctrmic <»t*l Lecturw, CjiI. UDi» , 191S, pp 
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the earliest indigenous currency in India. Opinions differ as to the 
probable date of the most ancient specimens of Indian coinage. 
Cunningham puts the beginnings of Indian currency at about 
1000 B.C., while according to V. A. Smith the heavy bent 
bars of silver ... bearing an extremely archaic appearance are 
the oldest available coins which may go back to about 600 B.C ” ^ 
Whatever the date of the earliest coins may be, the punch- 
marked money was current for a long period of time. One of 
the finds from Southern India is to be ascribed to about the 
commencement of the Christian era, ^ it is a controversial ques- 
tion whether the introduction of copper as a monetary medium 
preceded that of silver.® Copper coins are, however, much rarer 
than silver, but coins of both metals have been found in Bengal. 
Probably the course of development in this respect did not 
proceed uniformly throughout India. In regard to the round and 
square coins of the punch-marked type, specimens of both of 
which sub-varieties have been recovered in Bengal, it may be 
possible to lay down a general principle of historical evolution 
that the circular coins are presumably a later invention th»n 
the rectangular ones. ” The punch-marked coins are generally 
believed to have been issued by private bodies, controlled by the 
ruling powers of the different regions concerned. It is im- 
possible to specify the political authority that permitted the 
circulation of this private coinage in Bengal; but the general 
progress in the life of the people must have led to the necessity 
of following the standard currency of the times. 

The annexation of Ahga by Magndha in the 6th century 
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B.C. finally put an end to the former’s supremacy, and Magadba 
with its new capital at Pataliputra on tiie southern bank of the 
Ganges, endowed with undoubted strategic advantages, gradually 
extended its territory and became the foremost power in the 
East. Bengal probably consisted of some independent kingdoms 
during this period, and its resources were, therefore, hardly so 
well organised as those of Bihar, which had already reduced its 
different component parts (Ahga and Videha) to a unity. A 
similar movement towards amalgamation may have been at work 
in Bengal ns well. It is likely that Tamralipta was originally 
a separate kingdom, as mentioned in the Mahabharata. Thus 
according to the Dipavams'a, as we have noticed elsewhere, 
Purinda and his dynasty ruled over Tamalitti in ancient times, 
but early Jaina tradition refers to it as a part of Vahga 
(Tamalitti Vamgaya),^ 

If there was any such definite effort towards internal consoli- 
dation, its actual result was not visible until about the first 
quarter of the 4th century B.C. The probable existence of 
different principalities within its own borders and the growth of 
two powerful neighbours, Magadha, and later, Kalihga, effectively 
checked for a long time its possibilities as an imperial power. 

By the first quarter of the fourth century B.C. Lower and 
Western Bengal had been formed into a united and compact 
kingdom (Gaiigarida); and when Alexander the Great was 
carrying on his military oixjraiions in the Punjab it was in a 
state of readiness to act in concert with Magadha (Prosit) in 
any critical situation that might arise. Unfortunately, none of 
the different chroniclers of Alexander’s Indian invasion give us the 
name of its ruler. The accounts of the Prasii and the Gangaridae, 
embodied in their works, are somewhat discrepant and confusing. 
According to Plutarch * the Gandaritai and the Praisiai were 

1 M. Aat.,1S01,p.876. 
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under the rule of their own kings, who were reported to be 
waiting for Alexander with an army of 80,000 horse, 200,000 
infantry, 8,000 war chariots and 6,000 fighting elephants. 
It may be inferred from Plutarch’s statement that the re- 
sources of the two kingdoms were either partly or wholly 
united in anticipation of an attack by the Greek Invader 
and kept in readiness for action. Curtius Rufus' refers to the 
Gahgaridae and the Prasii as ‘ two nations,’ but he speaks only of 
Agrammes (Pgrasena?) “ who kept in the field for guarding the 
approaches to his country 20,000 cavalry and 200,000 infantry, 
besides 2,000 four-horsed chariots ” and a troop of 3,000 

elephants.' Agrammes or X.iiidrames was probably no other 
than the .succc.s.-or of the Nanda usurper who had killed the last 
of the Isaisunaga dynasty. “ He was held in no re>j)ect,” says 
Diodorus, “as he was thought to be the son of a harbor,’’ “ who had 
gained the affections of the queen of the former king, and after- 
wards put him to death.* The military strength at the disposal of 
Xandrames is stated by this writer to be the same as metitioned by 
Curtius, but it is to be noted that he refers to the two jteoples 
as one nation ruled by Xandrames, whom he describes as the 
king of the Gandaridai.^ Diodorus speaks of the Gaiigandai as 
the greatest of all nations of India.'’’ According to Arrian,* 
however, the greatest city was Palimlxtihra, t.c., Pataliputra, 
included in the dominions of the Prasians. If we are to 
believe Diodorus, it will appear that Xandrames (the Nanda 
king) may have originally belonged to the Gahgaridai, but that 

1 /6»d,pp. 221-22. 
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he afterwards succeeded in uniting his own people and the Prasii 
into one nation over which he came to exercise his sovereignty. 
There is no evidence to corroborate the testimony of Arrian on this 
l)oint. It is not unlikely that he made some confusion betw^een 
the Oahgaridai and the Prasii. On this particular point the 
inforuiation supplied by Plutarch appears to be more reliable, 
specially because the military estimates iriven by him exceed 
those included in the others’ accounts, which also points to 
the proliahility of a pooling of resources. The reason why 
these foreign writers give only one name, represented as that of 
the Magadha King, may be that despite his original affiliation 
to Bengal, his subsequent position as the master of the combined 
kingdoms was naturally considered tnore important, since in that 
w'ay he came to hold in his hand the key to Eastern 
India, and that the rapid growth of the influence 
ol Magadha soon after Alexander’s exit from India may 
have thrown its e istern neighbour into a background of com- 
parative obscurity. Mahapadma N;inda, who belonged to a 
dynasty, the low origin of which is noted in the Classical 
literature, is said to have established himself as an eharat or 
supreme ruler, having crushed all the Kshatriya princes of his 

age : Vijyitsyfiii M'lhfip'idmfih ,,.Rarvfi-kshair- 

antaho nripah Ehnrdt xn Mahapadma cha-chchhaitro 

bharishyali ’ ’ But the inelu>ion of Bengal in Mahapadma’s 

dominions is not proved by the evidence referred to above. It was 
proliably an indejKMulent country even in the reign of Chandra- 
gupta Maurya. We learn from Pliny that its capital during 
Megnstbencs’s stay in India was Parthalis and that its king 
had an army consisting of G0,0fM) infantry, 1,(MK) horse and 760 
elephants, always ready for action.* During this tin.e the Maiirya 
king with bis capital at Palilxithra (Patnliputra) possessed 
a standing army of 600,000 foot soliders, 30,000 cavalry 

' PTDKA.,p. 25. 
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and 9,000 elephants.^ It is not improbable that the GangSri- 
dai, alarmed at the rise of the political power of Magadha, 
strengthened themselves by an alliance with the Kalingas. 
It is probably true that Pliny uses the expression Gangaridum 
Galingarum^'^ in respect of Parthali'^, which seems to indicate 
that they may have constituted a branch of the Kalihga race.® 
If the view taken above is correct, the final occupation of 
the land of the Gangaridai may have been achieved later by A&)ka 
as a result of his great Kahnga war. Asoka’s mastery of Pundra- 
vardhana is mentioned in a legend of the Divyavadana, which 
describes how the Ajivikas of this place incurred his wrath and 
suffered the consequences of the royal displeasure^ {Pundravardhane 
sarce ajloikdh prayhdtayitavydh). There were several stupas 
still in existence in different parts of Bengal in the seventh 
century, the foundation of which was ascribed to Aik)ka. Hiuen- 
tsang saw one of these near the Po-shi-p'o monastery in 
Pundravardhana, another near the capital of Tamralipta, a 
third in Samatata. and a number of others in Karnasuvaroa 
near the famous Buddhist establishment at Rangaraati, which were 
situated at various places believed to be s^nctified by the memory 
of Buddha's presence, The communication between Ceylon and 
the Migadha empire, useful to Asoka for his Buddhistic propa- 
ganda, was maintained through Tamralipta, which may also go to 
show that he held the control of the port. Thus if the tradition 
is to h^ believed, practically the whole of Bengal was part and 
parcel of his empire. A fairly intelligible idea can be 
formed regarding the limits of his empire faom the distribution 
of his inscriptions. There is reason to believe that Jaugarh, 
near Ganjam on tbe Madras coast, was the eastern limit of his 
empire ; it preserves on a rock a partial version of the Fourteen 

» p. 189. 
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Edicts, usually found only at the outlying parts of his posses- 
sions.^ Asokan pillars nearest to Bengal are those that stand 
in the Champaraii District in Bihar. ^ A^oka alludes to the rulers 
and peoples who were outsid(^ his empire. The terms used in 
tills connection are anita (ijcchdamla)^ prachamta (prachamtesu)^ 
and (the southern borderers). These names have been 

applied to the Yona (Greek) King Anliyoka and his neighbours® 
Turamaya (Tulaniaya), Antekina, Maka and Alikyashudala, the 
Chodas, the Pandyas, Satiyapuira, Keralaputra and Tamraparni 
'Tamba-paiiini’ enumerated according to their respective territorial 
positions. Again, elNCwhere he has referred to the Yonas, the Kara- 
bojas, the Gandharas and otliers as his western borderers {Yona- 
Kamb {o)ja-Ga)hdh(lJ(l}}am c rd (pi) amne apalaiiitd).’^ There were 
others who seemed to have enjoyed some sort of autonomy within 
his empire. Their territories were called Rdja-vishayas^ 
ildja-visavashi), or districts ruled by their own rajas. The 
Yonas, the Kambojas, Nabhakas, Nabhapaiiktis, Bhojas, Piteni- 
kyas, Andhras and the Paladas were the different members of 
this group, Asoka has used different terms to denote'his empire 
and the various grou[)s of its constituent parts administered 
cither directly hy himself or by ofiBcials deputed for the purpose. 
The word rijitam in the widest sense indicated the empire in its 
(‘Utirety {Sarvata rijitatiihi (hrdnampriijasa)] the term T/?d/a 
signified an administrative division,^® and the empire evidently 

^ CIL, Vol. I (R^vimnl ly F. nuUzm'h), I’.rJa, pp. ix-xiv. 
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contained many such districts. There were within the 
empire several fortified districts under military occupa- 
tion (hemeva savesu kota~vishavesu — Sarnath Pillar-edict), 

also some forest-area, the moral reclamation of which has 
been noted by the Emperor with a feeling of triumph (ya 
pi cha atavi devanampriyasa vijitc bhoti ta pi annneti 
anunijhapeti).'^ The forest-tract had been subjugated before 
the thirteenth year of his reign, probably in the eighth 
year when the Kalinga War was fought. If Bengal were an 
anta country or a rdjavishaya in relation to Asoka’s empire, w’e 
should expect it to be included in either of the categories 
mentioned in his inscriptions. There is also no definite 
reference to Bengal in the list of the provinces which were not 
directly administered by the Emperor himself. There were 
several such provinces the government of which was entrusted 
to members of the royal family (Kumdla^ Ayaputa), viz,^ Tosall 
(Dhauli near Bhuvaneswar in Orissa), Suvarnagiri in the south, 
Ujjain and T^ikshasila.^ The Kalinga Province of the empire, 
which consisted of two divisions with their respective head- 
quarters at Tosali and Sarnapa, probably included the whole or 
the greater part of the territory of the Gangftridae. Of the 
two divisions, Tosali (Dhauli) was more important, as it was 
the seat of the provincial governor,® and the affairs of tla 
Gangaridae may have been controlled from this centre which was 
also nearer Bengal than Sarnapa (Jaugarh). The Jungle tracts 
{atavi — the forest-region in Western Bengal ?) may have be('n 
formed into a vishaya, endowed withsi)ecial military defences ami 
placed under the charge of *the provincial governor stationed ai 
Dhauli. The provincial governors carried on their admini8trati\' 

* Sbihbiigirhl R.E., XHI, p. 67. 
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work with the help of a class of officials styled Mahamatra/ For 
the government of the home-territories also the Emperor found 
the services of these Mabamatras useful. There were Mahamatras 
employed at KausambI " and Pataliputra.® They formed a 
large body of officials {Savata mahawaia) * divided into two 
distinct groups, one responsible to the Emperor himself and 
the other to the provincial heads.’ They were sometimes required 
to perform the duties of a city-judge ® also {nagara-vyavaha- 
taka). The northern part of Bengal may have been under 
the personal adtninistration of the Emperor, since the trouble due 
to the Ajivikas living in Puncjravardhana was directly reported 
to him.' The new inscription from Mahasthan which 
undoubtedly belongs to the Maurya period refers to a Maha- 
matra of Pundranagara, who may hive been an officer under 
A^oka ^ exercising control over not an insignificant area in 
North Bengal. But it must be pointed out that neither this 
record nor the tradition recorded in the Buddhisttext quoted above 
proves the inclusion of this region in Asoka’s empire beyond 
reasonable doubt. It would not have been unusual to constitute 
such an area, if actually under imperial occupation, into an dhara 
or pradeh administered by a Prddciika.^ The officials of this 
appellation are 8up[)osed to have enjoyed a status similar to 
that of the Mahamatras}' Asoka appointed certain Mahamatras 
for the special purpose of guarding and promoting his interest 

* pp. 176-79. 

» Allihibtd P, E.,p. 159. 

• BATDlthP. E,,pp. xl,102. 

* AlUhibid Koum Que^D'i P- E., ihid, p. 159. 

^ C/. for iotitnco the o«m of the Mtb&zc&tris of IiiU, who were addretsed by ibe 
AryapQtra and iba Mabiinltrii of SuTarnagiri. See p. xl. 

* P. W. Tbomaa iakaa the tenn MQhdmitn to mean an * official ' (aee ibid, p. xl) cr 
> ' (lignittry * (aee JBA6., 19U, p. 887). Di*aiili and Jangarb Separata B.B., Hnltotch, op 

. pp. 

Y Die., p. or. 

• B^Xni,XXl(PartII).p.S5. 

• CTl,Vol.l,pp.4,TS. 
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in the borders of bis einpirc (.1/it/a-lfa/mmafa — P.E , I)/ but 
they were not concerned with Bengal as it does not figure as an 
anta country in any of his available records. Although some part 
of Bengal may be regarded as having been under the personal 
government of Asoka assisted by his staff of officials, it 
may not have enjoyed the same rank as Pataliputra and 
its neighbourhood. In the administrative system under Asoka, 
the Magadh^ King,^ there seems to have been some room for a 
careful distinction between Patali[)utra, the capital city, and the 
rest of the empire {PdtaUputc cha hdhirasu ch(i^ — B.E., V). 

The Magadha empire as it liad stood in the days of Asoka 
suffered a diminution after his death, owing to the gradual 
establishment of Greek domination in ih(' north-western frontier, 
the Punjab, Sind and Kathiawar. Tlie Bactrians may have 
even made an attempt to conquer Pataliputra, as suggested by the 
evidence of the Garga-Sariihiia.^ The sieges of Saketa ( = Southern 
Oudh) and Madhyamika (= oagari, eight miles north of Chilor- 
garh, Udaipur state, Rajputana)’' by a Yavana ruler are mentioned 
by the grammarian Palanjali, a c uitemporary of the Sunga 
king Pushyamitra, who refers to the horse-sacrifice performed 
by the latter.® The Yavana invasions noticed in the Maha- 
bhashya and the Garga-Samhiia were probably related to 


1 m 

* BftirSt U lD 9 c.,p. 172. 

* Ibid, p. 9, n. n. 

* K. P, Jayaswal baa compiled hi«torir«l rostcrial from ihf Tipi-Pujapo ff I' 
G»rg»-Seifahjta, which ih based on a study of two avatlable MSB. Tb« book ii e>< till' 
Vpddhs-Garga'virichita-Jyotibba-samliilft. The text Ucr. fi, 22-26) apeakt of U.f la''' 
attacks 00 Sikaa, Paflehila Mathura and Pot ipipura : tatal? Siketaro-lkramya PaArl'ai:ii 
Matburio tatbi i Yavana dusb^B'vikrarjtafb) prkpsyaoti Eu»Qmidbvi;ain I tatat) Pnsl pa 
para prftpte ..See JB0R8., Voi XIV, p. 4 O 2 . 

• Aropad Yavaoo Madhyan.ikkni ... Fee Ind. Act., Vol. Ml, p. Mi ProfJ- f 
A8WI (for tbf year eodiog Slat March, 1010), p. 62. 

• Iba Poabyairiilnin yi'Byimab—Malitihjibhya on HI, S, 128* ^ 

tooooDtof tbe opprcMiooi of tbe Biddbista during IhtabyafnHfa*a rd|i>f Piv- 

-M. JII JfW.p.aSc. 
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one another, being led by Demetrius^ whom Gardner places 
about 200 B.C. on numismatic grounds. The Garga-Sariihita 
seems to refer to the Greek attacli as having taken place imme- 
diately after the reign of the Maurya king Salisuka^ {Salisukah 
samd raja trayodak bhaoishyati),^ and it is noteworthy that 
PataiTjali’s evidence also does not necessarily imply that the 
Yavana expeditions alluded to by him occurred during the 
period of Pushyainiiras administration (B.C. 185-149),^ though 
in his time they were considered recent events.’' Although 
a strong government was established by the Maurya general, 
the times were not without troublous portents. It took some 
time before the Yavana danger passed away. Pushyamitra’s 
grandson \ asumitra, the son of the Crown Prince Agniniitra, is 
stated in the Mrilavikagnimitra (Act V) to have re[)elled a 
Yavana attack on the banks of the Sindhu, which may be 
identilied with the river of this mine at present dividing Bundel- 
khand from the native states of Kajputana. In later times 
another (rreek ruler .Menander may have succeeded in imposing 
his authority 'Ui Mathura when' his coins have been found.^ 


^ The Tndiin cxpeditionn arc attnlnited hy aome to Menander, but according to 
Girdncr he ftourjulic 1 r. 110 B C. Sec CCBMGS., pp xxii-xxiii and the Chart, V’. A. Smith 
Btiigns ' ills jnva»io{) ' to the ycuru 150-153 H.C., EIIT, p., 2’20. For the view that the Greek 
conqueror wa# most probaldy Dcaietriua, see lUwlinaon, Pirthia, Story of the Naliona Series, 
p. BT) ; Enryclo, Brit , 14ih edition, Vol. VIl, p. ITO. It is likely, as Gardner suggests, that 
‘the rule of Menander was extended farther to south and east than that of Demetrius. 
Hapeoo thinks that Menander was a contemporary of Demetrius. CHI., Vol. I, p 543; 
(■/. W^bitelwad, CCl'M , Vol. I. pp. 12. 64. 

* daliAuka’t accession it placed by V. A. Smith at r. 216 B C., s. EHI., p. 206. The 
text from the Garga Barhhita begir s with * tatah ' following verses sboul him. 

S I^TDKA., p. 20. 

• For non Poripic traditions 8l»oot the SoAga chronology, see Ind. Ant., Vol. 46, p. 162. 

• Thu inference miy be drawn from the use of imperfect Unse in * a rupsd yaviDa||i 
ftikeUm * in Mahibhl., Ill, 2.2, see CHI, Vol, I, p. 644. Papini’s rule 111,11, III, 

* anad^fttioe leB ' sliowi that the Imperfect is used to ' denc^ what is not of UhIsj.* 
Kltyhyani‘i vlrttika on llte above— parok she cha loksvijftite prayoktur-dar^tnavi*haye-<* 
makes the application of the rule clearer. The tense is to ho used ' with referonce to whet 
i» beyond the range of sight, but snlvemUy known and capable of being witneased bj the 
oarrstor.' What is evident U that Pstafijali himaelf was capable of wiineaiing these evenU. 

• 0BR,» Vol. 86, p. XI, 
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It may be guessed that Bengal kept up her association with the 
Magadba power during a period when calamities similar to 
those threatening at the titne of Alexander’s invasion were 
being apprehended. The growth of Greek domination was a 
menace equally to the safety of Magadha and Bengal, and if 
they were linked up together at this time, the combination may 
have been dictated to a large extent by considerations of political 
expediency, if not forced by the imperial pressure of Magadha. 
Vasumitra’s fight with the Greeks was the second striking 
episode in this drama of the political relationship between 
Magadha and Indo-Bactrian rulers The House of Eiithy- 
demus, to which Demetrius and Menander belonged, was 
hostile to the interests of the Magadha empire, but with the loss 
of the control which this family had hitherto exercised over 
the Kabul Valley and Gandhara, a friendly diplomatic contact 
was established b3tween the Sunga dynasty and Antialkidas, 
who is believed to have been a representative of the rival Greek 
dynasty founded by Eukratides,^ to which these districts were 
now transferred. This change in the mutual relationship 
between the Suhgas and the Indo-Greeks may be noted in the 
Besnagar inscription which records the erection of a Garuda 
Pillar in honour of Vasudeva {Devadevasa Vasudevasa 
giruda-dhvaje) by the Bhagavata Heliodora, the son of Diya (Dion), 
an inhabitant of Taxila, the Greek ambassador (Yona duta) at 
th3 court of Maharaja Ka%utra, in the fourteenth year of the 
latter’s reign.^ There is no doubt that Amtalikita, who was 
Heliodora’s master, was the same person as the Greek king 
Antialkidas of coins. The internecine struggle between the 
two Greek families of Euthydemus and EukratidQS considerably 
hampered the advance of their political power in the Midland 


1 CHl.,p.56S. 

* Beintgir iDwr. on the Khan Bibe Pillar, Loderi’ Lift,No. IMA, IWd, 
f|., iS87 f. ; 1058 if. ; Corraetiooe hj k. Veoie. ibid, 1910, p. 818, tAS by FlfH* 
pp., 815.17, 
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country/ This factor, coupled with the recent establishment of 
friendly relations between Antialkidas and Ka^iputra Bhaga- 
bhadra, may have convinced those in whose hands lay^the 
government of Bengal at the time that the Greek menace hnd 
ceased to be operative. It was probably at this juncture that 
Bengal threw off her yoke and entered into an alliance with the 
Kalihgas, whose power revived under the able and ambitions 
rule of Kharavela. 

It is necessary to try to determine the age of Kharavela, for, 
as will be seen later, he was probably in touch with Bengal 
during his campaigns in the north. But a large body of con- 
flicting opinions has accumulated round the decipherment and 
interpretation of the Hathigumpha inscription on which we 
have exclusively to rely for his personal history. From out of 
this controversy we may pick up two or three points that may 
throw some useful light on the vexed question of Khara vela's 
date. It is now generally taken as fairly certain that the 
Hathigumpha inscription makes references to three kings, 
vizr, an unnamed member of the Nanda dynasty, Bahasatiinitra 
of Mogadha, and a Satakarni who belonged to the Satavahana 
family of the south. As to the second king, the reading of his 
name, as suggested by Jayaswal and R. D. Banerjee, has been 
generally accepted by scholars, though judging from the estampage 
which we owe to them some have reasonably expressed their 
doubts al)Out it. The interval between the fifth year of Kharavela’s 
reign and the date of an aqueduct constructed by a Nanda 
king three hundred \ear8* (NarhdardjaAicasasat-dghaiilorn). 
Who is this Nanda king mentioned in Kharavela’s yraksti ? 


^ Tbt 0&rg»-8«iiihitl tbowi that the Groeki were forced to leave Madhjade^a owing 
lo mutual rindrj amongat them. Tba Yavaua powur waa deatroyed in Saketa— * Madltja- 
dede na •th&ajanti jafaui juddlia*durmada I teab&ffl anfOQja saiDbhiralo) bbj' iibyan 
na aaihdayab 1 ltmiehakr*uUhiUib gboraifa juddbatb ptrait)a*dftru 9 am I See JBORS , XIV, 
p. 40B. 

I JBOB8., Vol. nil 1017, p. 497. Soma lander the phraaa aa * 108 yaara,' but bm 
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E. D. Banerjee once remarked that he was to be identified with 
Nandivardhana, the date of whose accession was originally placed 
at 449 B.C. by K. P. Jayaswal.' The fifth year of Kharavela’s 
reign was thus shown as corresponding to c. 149 B.C. 
Although on this evidence liis accession was to be placed a( 
c, 154 B.C., an earlier date, say 174 or 170 was considered 

more probable. This conclusion was arrived at from a supposed 
reference to an otherwise unknown Mauryan era in the Hathi- 
gumpha inscription, according to which the thirteenth year of 
Kharavela’s reign corresponded to the lG5th year of this era. It is 
assumed that the Maurya era commenced from about 32'2 B.(\, 
the approximate year of Chandragupta’s occupation of th(‘ 
Magadha throne. In the first instance it should be pointed out 
that if the evidence of some of the Puranas is to be relied upon, it 
appears there is no reason to conclude that Nandivardhana con- 
quered Kalinira, since there wereotliers ruling that country conlerii- 
poraneously with the members of the family to which Nandivar- 
dhana belonged"^ (Etaih sdrdhim hhavishyinli tdrat-hdlam nripdij 

pare.. KaUhg(U-ch-aiva (Ira4rimkd). The only Nanda king 

who attained to something like an imperial position and thus 
paved the way for the glories achieved lyv Chandragupta Maurya 
and Asoka was Mabapadina, who is said to have estal^lished his 
suzerainty by conquering all the iiTcs/ia/ni/a princes of his time. 
His accession has been placial at c. 413 B.C. in tlie chrono- 
logical table prepared by V. S. Smitli.^ The Puranas assign 
a long period of reign to this raonarcli. The Nanda king referred 
to in the Hatliigurapha inscription was most probably identical 
with Mabapadina Nanda, and it may be presumed that his con- 
tact with Kalifiga ensued about 400 B.C. The fifth year of 

* Ibid, Vol. I, The Saisunska and Mauryan Chronology, pp. 67-115, (p. 80). 

» Ibid, Vol. in, pp. 498-09. 

* PTDKA., pp. 23-24, In 1927 Jayaswal exprenaed the view that Kblravela becMoe the 
long <rf HfttiilgA c. 183 B.C. JBORS., XIII, pp, 238, 244, an J that NaDdivarJh&fla Mceoded 
tbe throne not in 449 B.C., a date previooaly advocated hy him, hot ip 458 B.C. 

< EHI,.p.l5. 
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Kharavala’s reign from this standpoint would appear to be equi- 
valent to about 100 B.C. Moreover, the passage in the Hathigumpha 
inscription which is believed by some to contain a reference to an 
era associated with the name of the Mauryas (Muriyakdlam)^ is 
extremely doubtful, so far as its reading and interpretation are 
concerned. I’he alleged existence of an era starting from the 
commencement of Maurya Chandragupta’s reign is not 
supported by any authentic evidence, and the theory that the 
Hathigumpha inscription contains a reference to it has been finally 
abandoned by its former sponsors Jayaswal and R. D Banerjee. 
They have now been led to form a different view as to the inter- 
pretation of the data in the Hathigumph i inscription regarding 
the date of Kbaravela.^ They are helped in their new calculation 
by their decipherment of the name Diraitra or Dirnita (identified 
with Demetrius) in the line H of the inscription, a reading which 
a critical epigraphist is likely to hold highly improbable. 
Jayaswal and Banerjee ’are themselves of the opinion that the 
first and the third syllable of the name can be read with great 
difficulty. Moreover, they have not adduced any proof on the 
strength of which the identity of the Nanda King, a^ proposed by 
them, cairbe upheld. 

The reference to tivasasata in the inscription, is not 
related, in the opinion of Jayaswal and Banerjee, to Kharavela’s 
date. It is only concerned with the date of the excavation of a 
tank which Kharavela repaired. The date thus given is sought 
to be connected with an era which they suppose to have been 
founded by Nandivardhana (or Nanda vardhana), the originator of 


* Tbf view wM nr»i by BhtgiwaDUl iDlriM. 8«c Laden List. No. 1345; 

( li.fiwnlwr. lud. Ant., IltH p n 

t Bm thdir joint coni.ib .t.oo. Ep. ln.l.. Vd. XX. p. 4; Sten Konow. Act. 
Otienuli*. Vol. I. pp. 16 But e/. Ind Ant . 1018, pp. !13 If. : 1010- PP- 211 6 : 
JltAS 1010 pp. 8« #.i 1919, pp, 306 If.: Tot P««i«n» n«»ffl«M 

cn kU»wU. -tJBOHl.m?. p|..4*6 88i 1918. pp. 866.408: 11S7. PP. MI-46; 1998. 
n< IMP 

* Kp. lad., Vol. XX. p. 84, B. 81, 

21 } 
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the Nanda dynasty.^ But it seems extremely doubtful if Namdaraja 
in the expression can mean an era established by the Nanda King. 
Realising that the proposed interpretation is obviously weak, 
the two scholars have suggested an alternative theory that 
the reference is perhaps to the last Nanda king whom they place 
at c. 325 B.C., bringing the date of the construction of the tank 
to B.C. 222 (they now take tivasasta in the sense of 103 years), 
wliicb is to serve the purpose of an upper limit in theehronoloftieal 
scheme connected with the Kharavela prol.lem, The most im- 
portant conclusion they have arrived at is that Kl,aravela’s date 
cannot be brought dowm later than the 1st centurv B C for 
Fl.»g„pbic.l Till,, is i„ 

■ • l iandas observaliora on the (■ljronologic;il signiSc jinr 

of the Fheograph, „f ,|,e „<eripi„.n.= 

The second naioe said lo be nieotionod in tlie Uatlii..nini>lia 

Sr d »S0i». n consnieriwn 

timebvK P f”'' ‘>>6 first 

The nLe . ’ Banerjee, has been challenged.' 

ahasatimitra is known from other sources An 

01 thts name (Bahasal.m.lra) a, a ,5ja who«. ,natc,„al uncle wa, 

S ir , ? r »' AtiWol'oblmn, (,„ Ite 

Mom n, r , * Sotein e„p,„,n. f„,m 

oi Ma?r r r ■’* "" »' • 

tura). Coins of llahasitimilra have been obtained at 


* a d BiDerj.-e refer 

Nanda era begioniDg froic B C 458 
I. Part II, (I, <3, Ubt* Yedarve inaor of 

^ JBOaS., xm. pp, 237 , 241 . 


as their aotboriucg regarding the exiitenre of a 
10 Sacbau, AU>eru»i. IT, pp 5-7; Boiab. Gat., 
the Chilulrja k-og Vlkr^iiriiditya VT). On thii point , 


* MAS!., No. I. 

* lud. Ant.. 1919, p. !89. 

^ Ep. lod, Vol. II, pp. 24811. 


' - -I •••AUKim-i 01 DrtnKi 

rhe name i, gino u Bfihjavitimit*. Set JRA8., 1912, p, 120. 
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Ramnagar ' ( = Ahicbcljhalra) and Kosam . The occurrence of Lis 
name in the Hatbigumpha inscription, if admitted, does not add 
a new and unknown figure to the list of ancient Indian rulers. 
Theie would iiave bei'U no problem of Raliasatimitra’s date con- 
fronting us if it were possible to identify him definitely with 

Pushyamilra, the founder of the Sunga dynasty (c. 185 B.C. 

149 B.C.). But this equation s-eem< to be open to serious doubt. 
None of the sources mentioning l^usli samitra give Bahasatimitra or 
Brihaspatimitra as an alternative name of the Sunga king. Indeed, 
the Sunga king is uniformly referr.'d to l)y the name Pushyamilra 
in the Brahmanical, Jaina and Buddhist traditions which throw 
light on his career. A record recently discovered speaks of him 
as a Scnapaii^ He was originally the general of the Nanda King 
whom he later disposed {Pii^hyamitras-tu scndmr uddhritya sa 
Brihadratham)J^ In the Malavikagnimitra his daughter-in-law 
addresses him a^Scndpati. Provided that Jayaswal’s reading of an 
inscription from Nagari is correct, a view with \^hich it is difficult to 
agree, that record may ap|)ear to contain a reference to this name/ 
Thus there are two difl’erent sets of evidence relating respect- 
ively to Brihaspatimitra and Pushyamilra. The Pabhosa 
inscription is dated in the tenth year of Cdaka, whose identi- 
fication with the fifth Sunga may he accepted as correct. In 
this epigraph Ashadhasena, who is liimself the son of a rdyd, 
is mentioned to liave been related to rdjd Bahasatimitra as his 
maternal uncle. The inference that tlie latter was dead when 
the inscription was engraved docs not necessarily follow from 
the text. The occurrence of his name can be easily explained 
by supi)Osing that as he was the ruler of Kosam as a feudatory 

’ For com* of BihisHlimitt, CCIM.. Vol. I, pp. 146, 155. 185; Cunnmgbtm’B Coins 
of AncioDt loiu, PI. V., Fig. II. 

* /n/ro, p, 186, n*. 1*2. 

3 PTDKA., p. 81. 

* A fr»ginfDUry inscripti< n tl Ntgiri— MAS!., No. 4, p. 120. .Taynsw*! ren<i» 'aiv*. 
niedbiiyi.ini Puahyiini’rep*. JBORS,. 1924, p. 207. The ascription of the msenplion 
to Putbyamitra, b*Nfd oo Ihia reading, ia probably wrong. Cf. Q. 0;b*, ARl., ll*2r» ‘27, 
p. 206; Ep. Id. Vol. XX, p, 66 (SarraUtona Aavtmedba*y4jin4‘. 
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of Odruka or tldaka, a reference to the provincial head was 
considered neeessary in conformity with the practice not unusual 
dur.ng the period of mentioning the suzerain as well as the sub- 
ordinate ruler connected with the territory where a particular 
gift may have been made. The Barhut inscription [No. 687 in 
Liiders’ List], for example, refers to the rule of the Sungas 
{Suganam taje) ^ as well as to the provincial chief, Raja Gargi- 
putra Visvadeva, whose grandson was the donor Dhanabhuti. 
The theory put forward by Jayaswal means that the uncle of the 
first king of the dynasty was alive during the rule of the fifth, 
while his nephew had been dead for nearly thirty-five years. This 
period was preceded by thirty-six years’ ru-e of Pushyamitra. 
Supposing that he performed his military coup d'etat at the 
age of about thirty, an estimate commensurate with the 
responsibility with which he was entrusted at the time as 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Maurya Army, there would 
be a difference of nearly a hundred years between the date of 
his birth and the tenth year of Odruka (the period may have been 
slightly less) This does not take into consideration the probability 
that the uncle may have been older than the nephew, in which 
case the theory on the face of it would be still more absurd. The 
difficulties thus involved in the view taken up by Jayaswal will 
be obviated if Brihaspatimitra, regarded as distinct from 
Pushyamitra, is held to liave been a subordinate prince associat- 
ed with Kosam and its neighbourhood in the tenth regnal year 
of Odaka, identified with the fifth Suhga king. 

The next inscription to be considered in this connection is 
the one engraved on the Garuda Pillar at Besnagar,* mentioning 

* Ind. Ant., Vol. XIV, p. 138, and Plate ; Vol, XXI. p. W ; B. M. B«roa, Birbut. 

Cal Umv. Fur i*4;an Dhan .bhuti and big non VadhapHa. ua Bbarhut loacr , Llat, 

No. 869. 

* The date ia gjten ae follows aaena rbatn.biaena riiena vadhimbotaa. 6 m JBA8., 
IWt pp. 1063 ff., No. A, and Plate ; p. lOfi? II. ; No e by Dr. L. D. BariHU oo ttie Binafar 
iMcr. iPI. Ib.,p. 1051, ibiiK p i m ; 0. R. Bb.od.rktr’a .ea-l.Pi ia difero- 1 i » lOllii pl^W. 
grBBaAS..Vol. xxrn,p. loi ; alaoaee JRA9..19lP,pp. 813 ff.; A8R., HWBOe, M. 

aod Plate XLVI; Dodera’ Lift, No. 069; 1IA8I., No. I. 
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K^Iputra Bhagabhadra and Antialkidns as contemporary kings. 
Sir John M irshall^ suggests that Bliagabhadra should be identi- 
fied with the fiftli Sunga king whose name is given in different 
founs in the Puranas, such as Andhraka, Andhaka, Dhruka, 
Dhraka, Vrika, Antaka, Ardraka, Odruka,^ Bhadra, Bhadraka. 
The Greek king Antialkidas was not tar removed from 90 B.C. 
in either direction, as worked out by Ripson, from a study 
of numismatic data.® Hence the period t) be assigned to 
his Hindu contemporary must be as near this date as possible. 
The Purat^is conclude with the statement that the Sungas 
reigned for LP2 years, but if the periods separately assigned 
to the different members of the dynasty are reckoned up, 

the total amounts to 1*20 years. Then, again, the fifth Sunga, 

according to the Puranas, ruled only for two years, but on 
the view that he was the same as Pdaka we have the testimony 
of the Pabhosa inscription, if that is to he referred to bis 

time, that he reigned for at least ten years. Apparently, 

therefore, there is an excess of sixteen years over the 

entire duration of the dynasty, as stated in the Puranas, 
spread over nine individiial reign-periods The imperial Sunga 
dynasty came to an end in 73 B.C. (B.C. 185-112 years =» 73 
B.C.). Its last member ruled for ten years, so that he ascended 
the throne about 83 B.C. His predecessor, the ninth king, 

who is called Bhagivata, is credited with a reign of thirty-two 
years (acc 115 B.C.), but in view of the inaccuracy which has 
crept into the account of the Puranas, one should not rashly 
accept theae figures as incontrovertible. An approximate 
indication as to the length of the reign of the penultimate 

king is furnished by another Besnagar inscription which is 

probably dated in the twelfth regnal year of Gotamiputra 


1 A Ooidt U> BADcbi, lOlt, p. 11. 

* *U<irtki' ii ii • pNptr oam* io Ibe DiTyiftdiiii, p. 802. 

* cm.» voi. I, p. 
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Bbagavata/ To this may be added two more years if the 
lodian King mentioned in the inscription of Heliodorus is also to be 
identified with him. Taking 149 B C., the year of Pushyarnitra’s 
death, as the starting point of our calculation, we m ly arrive at 
101 B.C. as the date of Bhagivata’s accession. On the other 
hand, the fifth Siidgi will have to be placed in the period bet- 
ween B C. 124-114. Dr. H. C. Rai Chaudhuri ^ holds the view tliat 
tldaka cannot be regarded as a mernbcr of the Imperial Siihga dynasty 
particularly because there is nothing to connect him with Vidi4a 
(Besnagar) which gives the two names Bhagavata and Bhaga- 
bhadra. But the Pabhosa inscription shows by being dated in his 
reign and also by referring to a giibern itorial family under him 
that he was a r iler of substantial worth. .\l the time to which 
the inscription may be assigned none except the Suhgas are 
known to Ijave been so powerful. It may not perhajx be a serious 
offence against palaeographical evidence if Bhagabhadra and 
Cdaka are held to be one and the same per.son, the two names 
being supplied by two different inscriptions from two different 
regions. Otherwise it would he quite reisonable to identify tlie 
forfner with Biugaval i. If these dates are taken as approximately 
correct, the conteinp iraneity of Antialkidas with tiie ninth king 
Bhagavata will appear more pmbable than with the fifth 
Sunga. It may a’s) be ad led that the different Puranic 
forms of the fifth Suhga’s name do not contain any element 
corresponding to ‘Bhaga’ of the name Bhagabhadra. R. P. 
Chanda places th*^ Besnagir inscription of Heliodorus in the 
first half of the second century B.C. with the remark 
that its date can be ascertained ‘‘on surer grounds than 
mere palaeographic evidence/'® but unfortunately, he has not 
taken the trouble of discussing what these other grounds are. 

» JBBRA8, Vol xxm, p. 144 ; AST. lOl.TH.p, 190. Tht ioter. » dated ai 
follows :-~(dva)diSiraa4Hfaiait(e) Bb&givst^ rnth&rlie. 

* THAI., p. 252. li * rfidml tl?»l i,e is fijipos'd to the ideoiidcatioa of Poshesm tr» 
wiUt With tbii tjew 1 foliar •grt'O. See ibtd, p, 288. 

’MABI ^No. l.p C 
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Even if it i« held that Ka^iputra was the fifth Suhga king, 
its date cannot be pushed earlier than about 114 B.C. During 
the period referred to by Chanda, Vidif^a was under the vice- 
royalty of the heir-apparent of Pushyarnitra, who could not be the 
same as the Kaslpiitra. 

i he conclusions arrived at regardirig the approximate dates 
of the Pabhosa and Besnagar inscriptions on historical grounds 
arc genera l!y supported by .palaeographical considerations, 
i hose inscriptions which .-how tijo use of the archaic letter- 
forms of the Maiirya alphabet nearly allied to those exhibited 
in the Nagarjuni Hill-(’ave inscriptions i f Asoka’s grandson 
Dasaratha, should be ri'gardi'd as anterior in point of time 
to the inscriptions at Uathigumjiha, and Nanaghat, those on the 
‘ older part of the Hodh t-Gava railing,’ the tonn'is at Bharut 
and Sahcbi.* Of the>e the Sahchi toroni in.scripiions by 
reason of their p ilaeography seem to have belonged to the latest 
stage, jiortiaying a type of writing that [ireceded the Mathura 
inscriptions of flodasa (It.C. 1 5-lo A.]).);' 

The (lifTerenl insi riptions which stand midway between the 
Besnagar and Mallmra inscriptions do not etjually share all 
the fealuics of the advanced cur-ive (*rder of writing which 
eliaraeterised the transitional period in the history of Indian 
[lalaeography. But that they are all subject in s »me way or other to 
the influence of a p.)>t-Mauryan movement as regards the form 
of writing employed in them has Ih'Ou ably domoD'^traied. One 
characteristic of this transitional stage is the tise of archaic 
Maurya forms' side by side with those of the advanced ty|H', not 
infrequently of the same letters, as nIiowu in the Hrithigurapha 

• rminio^jh»m. Mab. P: X. N ^ J Ur B! ch Jo mid llc nf 

I' ciocoDJwntury B.C. S«fAR^S^ ,* But |Im« d -f* nm tefin he ronecl •• 

the reliQTo ioacrtpiionf e xlubif inoni anneal lortni. Sir John Manhill atstkfos tbe Bodh* 
Giy4 reiiiDtf io tb« e*rl/ pari of Uie fuil century B.*'. dee CHI., V^ol. I, p. 696. 

* R C. Mt u nd'»r ouoi 1 ft the Sift'' i lonpi ioarriptiom to be much earlier than 
ih« BeiDtKtr ina^Ttpi^oof of Heliodorui. See JASB., N.S., V.*l, XVIII, pp. i39-38. 
n- R. r. Cbiodt, pp. m JtK)H8 , 1026, p. 71 

> C/. MASL, No. Lpp* 14-18. 
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inscription to a striking degree.' Bdhler must have been 
impressed by the general similarity in the characters used 
in these inscriptions as he assigned them all practically to the 
same period.^ That on palaeographical grounds they arc still to 
be attributed to the same age is not disputed, but as the Besnagar 
inscription of Heliodorus and' the Pabhosa inscriptions of 
isba4hasena, in which archaic forms of letters are preserved, 
cannot be put earlier than the closing years of the second century 
B.C., it will be prudent to modify Buhicr’s estimate regarding the 
age of the Hathigumpha and other inscriptions more or less con- 
temporaneous with it. Besides, the historical datum in the 
Hathigumpha inscription relating to a Nanda king adds another 
important ground for assigning it to about the beginning of the 
first century B.C. The inscriptions at Bharut, Sanchi and 
Bodh-Gaya possess nothing in their contents that can ipso facto 
prove an earlier date for them. In fact they can all be placed in 
nearly the sa ne period, the interval separating one from anather 
may have been a few years at the most. It is contended by R. D. 
Banerjee that while the above chronologic il position ascribed to 
the Bharut and Sanchi inscriptions from a study of their palaeo- 
graphy is approximately correct, the same standard of evaluation 
8h)ald not be applied in the case of the inscriptions at Hathi- 
gumpha and Nanaghiit.’ For he asserts that “ tha general 
tendencies of transitional forms are to be over-developed in one 
area and ver* slow in development in another.”' In other words, 
the script develop td more quickly at Udayagiri and at Nftn&gb&t 
than in the north, so that the advanced forms to be noticed in 
the inscriptions at these places should not deter us from assign- 
ing them to an age much earlier than that of the northern 
records which may show some or all of the symptoms exhibited 
in the former. It would have been quite reasonable to lay down 

> MA8B., VoL XI, No. 8, pp. aVtSt. 

* lod. Ant, Vol. XXXin, ISM, pp. 8IM0. 

* ASWL, VoL V, pp. 60 1., rUn u. 

MASS., XI. No. 8, p. 141 
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a general principle of Ibis sort had it naturally evolved out of a 
comparative study of a series of inscriptions confined to the same 
region. But the Hathigumpha inscription has no local predeces- 
sor with which it can be compared except the Kalinga edicts of 
Asoka. The inevitable standard for the determination of the 
later advance in writing in this particular country is therefore 
wanting. The theory that the script was * over-developed ’ in 
Kalinga is in agreement with his view that the Hathigumpha 
inscri])tion is to be assigned to the early part of the second 
century B.C. The acceptance of this theory means that the 
Hathigumpha and Nanaghat inscri[)tions will have to be placed 
GO or 70 years earlier than those records where archaic forms 
have been used, and that a still longer period will be required to 
separate the former group from those inscriptions which partake 
more or less of the same characteristics as they are found to 
possess. 

It must be admitted, however, that the palaeography of this 
period offers a puzzle which is not quite simple to solve. The 
introduction of advanced letter-forms in a fairly large number of 
cases within only a few years of the date of the Besnagar or the 
Pabhosa inscription no doubt causes some surprise, which 
increases when we find that King BhAgavata’s inscription from 
Besnngar(?), dated according toour calculation a little earlier than 
the writing on the Garuda pillar erected liy the Greek ambassador, 
though in a bad state of preservation, shows some trace of the 
influence of the f)Ost-Maurvan cursive style, from which the other is 
bee. It may be said that the new letter-forms were just coming into 
vogue when the particular I?esnngar and Pabliosa inscriptions were 
engraved. The characters in these inscriptions may have been the 
liandiwork of the old scliool of copyists familiar with the ordinary 
'vriting of the second century B,C., but during the i)eriod 
iniin(*diately following them the new school came to be largely 
P'dronised in different ports of the country. In any case it is 

possible to argue that a long [leriod of time intervened 
Mween the earlier and the later set of inscriptions. E. P. 

24 
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Chanda concludes that several decades should have elapsed 
between the date of the Besnagar inscription of Heliodorus and 
the Bharut torana inscription of Dhanabhuti. But this view is 
somewhat exaggerated. For Dhanabhuti flourished during the 
Suhga period, which came to an end c. 73 B.C, while the 
fromer inscription is probably to be dated about the last quarter 
of the second century B C. The Ayodhya inscription of 
Dhanadeva, which shows the use of an alphabet resembling the 
cursive writing of the Kushana period, proves, according to 
Jayaswal, the existence of a developed script «ven during the 
period that preceded the inscription of Heliodorus. Jayaswal 
takes Dhanadeva > to be either the sixth son or the sixth brother 
of Pushyamitra. If the interpretation of the term shashtha 
preferred by this scholar, is correct, we shall have two systems of 
writing, cursive and monumental, current side by side in the 
first half of the second century B.C But the case lor accepting 
the other view, according to which Dhanadeva was sixth in 
descent from Pushyamitra, seems to be the stronger of the two “ 

It is not probable that this Dhanadeva was identical with the 
Dhanadeva of the coins.* The script used in the legends on coins 

IS very different from that employed in the Aycdhya inscription. 

Dhanadeva of the inscription was probably a later Mitra king 


JBORS., Vd. X, pp. 203 ff. ; Vol. XITT, pp, 247-49 
n>MODi to the Ut centary A.D. Ibid, p 57 The theory f "s'" 

B.Mri.e.Si.triwbopoioUo»ttb.ta«ord«,K to th^L • >»«»P«.SbyA, 

t«^.ati,Do( the .Native See Modern Review" jr‘’ip“»T‘“'J.r'’U!r 
coBlnbotioni on the >ubject,«e report, of the fliipulin, Muiwron, A , It ^ ! 

81« Muri, 1924, pp. 1-2 ; Modern Review, l!tt4 L pp ~ Z**' “ ' 


* Mitr* ootiAf of tbo Cook tod BoU twM 
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of North Kofela. His date is to be determiDed in accordance with 
the palaeograpbical evidence available in his case, which should be 
considered more important than the doubtful interpretation of 
n word in the text of iiis inscription, that has led Jayaswal to 
he sceptical about the value of palaeography in dissolving the 
chronological complications of the period, and to express 
strangely enough, the view that epigraphy is not a very pure 
guide for fixing chronology.” ’ It may be noted here that one of 
the Mitra kings whose coins have been found was Phalguni- 
mitra,^ The Ay^dhyfi iiiscrii)tion si>eaks of a Pbalgudeva who 
may have been identical w'ith the former. 

As Kharavela’s inscription shows in its form of writing 
certain developments not to be traced in theBesnagar inscription 
of Heliodorus, it must be later than this record. It may not be 
difficult to interpret tlie reference to the Nanda king in his 
inscription in such a manner as to lit this conclusion forced by 
palaeogrnphical study. It was, therefore, in the beginning of 
the first century B.('. (about B.C. 95) that Kharavela in all pro- 
bability succeeded his father on the throne of Kalinga. It had 
been an independent territory for some time under the rule of the 


in abort the old kingdom of Ko«!iln.’ Names of kings available are Obruvamitra, Suryamitra, 
Bblnumitra, Bhumimitra, Phalguniiimni, Bf bnaprUimitra, Agnimitra, Indrum tra, Vishnu- 
mitra and Jayamitra. Cun. and Smith hold that theae coins need not be connected with 
the SuAga dynaaty. See CCAI , p. CCIM , p. 181. From Mathura have been recovered 

coina of Qomitra, Viab^umitra, ani Brahmumiira who were pruhably earlier than the foreign 
satraps of the region. See CCIM., p. 100. The name of Indraroitra is preaerred in two 
n I most identical inscriptions at Bodh-Gays, one of which is now io the custody of the Indian 
Musenm, Calcutta. The othrr inscription found at Bodh-Gsyi mentions Brahmamitra 
(rifio Brahmamitraaa), see Cunningham, Mahabodhi. PI. X, 9-10; A 31., 1908-09. p. 147, 
n. 4. For a coin of Iiidrsraitra found at Pi^iputra — see ih»d, 1912-13, Appendix B, No. 19, 
For Rapton*t observations on coins fr^Mu Kosim, Mathuri, Ayodhyg and PaAebala see 
Indian Coins (Grundrias der Indo-Arisclien Philologie and A!tertumtkunde-ll Baud), pp. 11-18, 
PI, III, VI. An early inscr. from MathurA recently discovered, now in the Patna 
Muaeum, meotioos King Vi*hpumitra (rafl >1 and bis daughter Ootamimitra, N. G. Majuihdar 
i^uggesti hit identity with the Mitra king of thie naine known from ooini (OCAI., p 14U 
Bee IHQ,, Vd. 11, IW6, W>. 441 ff. 

> ji)B8.,UM,p.«7. 

* ooiic.,KZxn. 
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Cbeti (Cbedi ?) dynasty,' of which surely he was not the first 
member. In the eighth year of liis reign he led an expedition 
against Rajagriha, and his adversary is said to have retreated to 
Mathura. A prince of Mathura enjoyed a inatriiuoniai alliance 
with Brihaspatiinitra {cj, Mora inscription). It is probable that 
Brihaspatiinitra was on the throne of Magadlia having a fortified 
base at Eajagriha in the eighth as well as in the twelfth year of 
Kharavela’s reign (B.C. 87'(S8), when the invasion was repeated, 
ending ’with his complete liumiliation. Before Mathura was 
annexed by Brihaspatimitra it may have been for a short time 
under the government of Menander, who established his authority 
having overthrown the line to which lii^ ally belonged. Judging 
from thePuranic chronology, the aggrc'^sive activities of Kharavela 
should have fallen within Bhagavata's reign, but tlit' name of the 
king as given in the Hathibjumpha inscription is B>ril)asp itimitra, 
It seems that the kidgdomof Magadha or a portion of it had been 
seized by him shortly after the fourteentli yt^ar of Bhagavata’s 
reign. The usurper, originally a ruler of Kosam (c. 1]5 B.(b), 
probably connected with the Suiig.i dyna^^ly, and with strong 
alliances in Abichchliatra and Mathura, may liave extended his 
power into Bihar before the eighth year of Kliaravela’s reign 
(c. 87 B.C.). It is likely then that the period of thirty-tv\o years, 
which by (he way should not be taken as certain, ascribed to 
Bhagavata in the Puranas, includes also the duration of the 
usurper’s short reign. From the position of a rdjarit a feudatory 
chief, he became the suzerain king himself, and passed through 
the experiences of a stormy spell of power that must have come 
to a rapid end. Before he rose to this position be may have 
inherited the chiefship of Abichchhatra after the death of his 
maternal uncle (cj. coins). His occupation of Mathura similarly 
added to his growing authority. But the moment which lie 
chose for his move against Magadha seems to have approximately 
coincided with the time when the interest of the Chetas aiKi 


^ Act* Orientalii, Vol, I, p. 88. 
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the Satavahanas had been or was about to be aroused in the 
affairs of the Northern Empire. The Nanaghat inscription of 
Nayanika is not far removed from the date of the Hathigumpba 
inscription.' It may have been slightly earlier, as the forms 
for a and bh used in it appear to show. The ahseace in this 
inscription of the right-angled forms of j, d, and m, and the 
sign for ^ hh ’ with its left vertical shorter than the right, to be 
noticed in the Hrithigumpha inscription, may also tend to the 
same conclusion. ‘ Tlie date of the foundation of the Satavahana 
dynasty is controversial.” But the general resemblance which 
th(‘ Nanaghat inscription bears to the Oris^an record from the 
palaeographical stan(lpf>int should l)ringit into the close neighbour- 
hood of the latter’s dat(‘.' From the Nanaghat inscription it 
is to be gathered that a king (Satakarni) married the daughter of 
one styled .4/;n////a-/»'a/i-rad//ana. The meaning of this ex- 
pression is not clear. It may be that Satakarni’s father-in-law 
was an intlucntial person from Ahga (Rhagalpur), and that this 
matrimonial alliance was prompted by a desire on the part of 
th(* Sai ivtihanas to (mlist some u.sefu! local help with a view to 
the subjugation of the northern dynasties.^ Kliaravela in his 
second year is said to have led an expedition in the west in 
defiance of Satakarni, which shows that the relations between 
these sovereigns were not friendly. His activities in the north 

* MASB., Vol. Xr, No. 3, p 145. 

* 143. 

5 * The origin and the inenniog of the name of the dynasty are obarure.’ They may 
be coonected with the Satiyaputas mentioned in li.E. 11 of A4oka, the Setae of Pliny and 
the B&takas of the Mark P. (LV Ifl, — See CHI., p. 69^1, n. 3. J. Prryluaki shows the 
equation Sltiyaputa-Satakani-Sadskana {rf. Hemaohandra), mesninj? * Fils de Sata’tobe 
correct aod that SAtakarpi it a Sanaki itisstion of this trit al name. See JRAS., 1929, 
pp. 273-79; ‘ Hippokoura et Satakarni’ ; I'HAI., pp. 263 ff. C/. the chronology of the Sita* 
vibaoaa io JBORB , 1932, Jan., pp 7 ff. 

< Sitakarpi referred to in the Haibiguinpha inscription hai been indeotihed by R. P. 
Chanda (MAS!., No. 1. p- D) with Bitakarpi II (R.C. 75*20}. He places Kharavela’a 
aoeeation c, 70B.C. Acc, to our ca’calstiw it was slightly earlier. 

* Raptoo, Catalogue of the Coins of the Andhrai, etc., p. xxi, n. 9; cf. the Puri^io 
traction regarding the expulsion of SuAga remnants by the Arndbras or the 8ita?abana8, 
PTDKA.. p. 88. 
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may have also clashed with the interests of the S&tavS.bana 
dynasty in the same field of expansion. But by the time of 
Satakarni 11,’ who, according to the Brahmanda and the Vishnu 
Purana, came to rule eighteen years after the death of Satakarni I 
(of the Ifenaghat inscription), we.stern Malwa (Sanchi) had 
already become a stronghold of the Satavahanas (B.C. 78-23). 

There is no mention of Bengal in the panegyrical account of 
Kharavela. It is impossible to sugge.st the precise time when the 
political ties between Magadha and Itengal, which may have been 
in existence during the early critical days of the Suhga dynasty, 
were probably broken up. It may be reasonable to suppose 
that with the decay of the Suiiga power, Bengal was able to free 
herself from her associations with the western kingdom. If 
she secededj; from the decadent Magadha Empire, she may have 
sought an alliance with Kaliiiga. The llathigurnpha inscription 
does not furnish us with any information regarding the route 
followed by Kharavela during his invasions of Magadha. But 
the more convenient route would undoubtedly be the one 
connected with the river Ganges than the difficult and protracted 
passage through the present feudatory states of Chota-Nagpur. 
It may be supposed that the former route received the special 
attent^n of Aiioka, who had to keep in touch with the Bengal 
tecj^ctfy as well a.s Kalinga, which had its headquarters at Tosali 
(DhauU) and Samapa (Jaugadh) near the western coast of the 
Bay of Bengal. Nearly eleven centuries later the army of 
Rajendrg Chola I from the south advanced to the north through 
Orissa and came up to the Ganges, and was involved in conflicts 
with the rulers of the northern and southern portions of the 
tract lying to the west of that river. It appeared to some scholars 
that in the account of this invasion of Aiiga-Magadba, there was 
a reference to the Ganges, which his army either crossed on 
elephants or where his elephants were watered. But Sten Konow 
is of the opinion that the name mentioned in the passage is that 


> Bhiln Topit, p. ffl4, M. XIX ; Bp. lad., Vol. H, p. 88. 
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of tbe Maurya palace at Pa^liputra, Suganga, as given in the 
Mudrarakshasa (Act In any case Kbara vela’s array 

appeared in Pa(aliputra, which stood at the confluence of tbe Son 
and the Ganges. It it is considered probable that th^Orissan 
king went to Magadha from Bengal, it is obvious that he could 
do so either with her support, or after overcoming any resistance 
that might have been offered by her before he could attempt the 
crossing of the Ganges, .^.s he does not refer to any victory ob- 
tained in Bengal, it may be concluded that during his aggressive 
operations against Magadha he did not have to face any 
serious troubles such as could be expected from an unfriendly 
country. It is believed l>y some that there is a reference to 
his matrimonial alliance with Vajra, which .should be regarded 
as the same as the Vajjabhumi (a part of western Bengal) of tbe 
Jaina literature. But Vajra, as shown elsewhere, is probably 
to be identified with Vairagadh in the- Chanda district of 
the Central Provinces. Bearing in mind that the rivers in 
Bengal have undergone extensive changes in tbe course of the last 
two thousand years, we may still attempt to indicate in a broad 
manner several possible stages in the movement of Kharavela’s 
army from Orissa to Pataliputra. The route followed was a mixed 
one, by land and by water. If there was a traveller’s track then 
connecting Puri with Bengal he may have taken advantage 
of it to lead his army right up to Midnapore. Alternatively, it 
may be suggested that the Orissan army, starting from a point 
near Kbandagiri or Pdayagiri, crossed the Mahanndi. Next it 
proceeded as far as Balasore by land, crossed the Suvarnarekha 
and entered into the district of Midnapore. There were now 
two courses open to him. The army may have next crossed 
the waters of the Hooghly and the Bhagirathi, leaving Bengal 
proper somewhere near the ancient city of Gauda in the north. 

» 6te0 Konow mdM ' SogiihgijA ’ in I 12 of tbe ioecr. See AcU OrienUlie, Vol, I, 
p. widiog pwpoeed it *8ttgiibgiye* (m). See Jejiewel lod Benerjee, Ep, Ind^ 

a. 
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The rest of the journey from Rajmahal to Pataliputra could be 
easily covered by crossing the Ganges. The other probable 
passage, partly by land and partly by water, lay open fromt he 
point wiere the Suvarnarekba enters the Midnapore district 
from the north-west. The army rai^iht travel northwards through 
the present districts of Midnapore andPankura up to theDamodar 
and the Ajay, the principal rivers of the Burdwan district, cither 
of which may have been crossed as far as its junction with the 
Bhagirathi. The remaiivng part of this route would be the same 
as in the other case, lying through Murshidahad with the 
northern districts of Bengal to the east of the Ganges. 

The eastern king no doubt dealt a great blow to the prestige 
of Magadha; Brihaspatimitra’s reign could not have lasted 
long, and the throne seems to have passed to the last member of 
the Snhga line not long after the twelfth year of Kharavela’s 
administration. He mav have died without leaving any heir, 
or the throne may have been recovered even during his life by 
the Suhga dynasty. His career, which thus ended about 
89 B.C., mav be traced back to the date of the Pabhosa inscrip- 
tion — c. 120 B.C. The reason whv BrihaspatimitraV name does 
not occur in the Puranic ^ist of the Magadha kings probably lies 
in the fact that he was a mere interloper who ruled for a short 
time, and that the dynasty he bad temporarily overthrown 
reasserted itself after a brief interruption and found a direct 
representative in the person of Hevabhumi. The Puranas did 
not introduce his name for the simple reason that it wmuld 
interfere with the connected account of the Suhga dvnasty. 
After the death of Kharavcia Bengal may have passed under the 
imperial Kanvayana dynasty, which ruled for nearly fifty years 
in succession to the Snhgas. Swift changes were taking place 
in the political position of northern India during this period. The 
Sakas established their power in the North-West Frontier, the 
Punjab, Sind and in Mathura. There is a general consensus of 
opinion among scholars that the Brahmi inscription on the Amobini 
Tablet at MathurS dated in the year 72 or 42 is to be referred to 
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Vikrama era, thus corresponding to A.D. 15 or B.C. 15. At 
this time Mathura was being governed by the Mahakshatrapa 
So#8a.^ 

Before him this region had been under the rule of his father, 
the Mahakshatrapa Ranjubula^ who is mentioned in the main ins- 
cription on the top and back of the Mathura Lion Capital. The 
latter’s government had again been preceded by two Kshatrapas, 
Hagana and Hagamasha. It is thus clear that the native rule 
in Mathura had been overthrown by the Sakas about the last 
quarter of the first century B.C., when the Kanvayanas were 
about to make their exit from the political arena. With the 
establishment of a foreign government in the Midland country 
and the failure of Magadha to produce an imperial dynasty in 
succession to the Kanvayanas, the political history of India took 
a different turn. After the overthrow of the imperial Sungas, 
tlie Magadha empire may have existed more in name than in 
reality. The collapse of the imperial fabric contributed in no 
small measure to the successes of foreign adventurers during 
that period. The Indo-Scythians and the Indo-Parthians were 
followed by the Kushanas,'^ whose first notable representative 
was Wima-Kadphises. It is not impossible to suggest on the basis 
of numismatic evidence that one or more cdiiefs subordinate to this 
Kushana governed Mathura under the title of SoterMegas as found 

' The ntoie m given in tlie Lmn Cupital I user, is Sudasa. He is mentioned in two 
insert from Mathurt One undated mscr. from the Jail Mound referring to him as 
Sv&min Mab&kthatrnpa Bomdisa. See Luders’ List. No. 82. Tt-e other from ]{^aDkili Tili, 
dated yr. 72 or 42, thui., No 5U. The date as read by Luders is yr. 72 Bp. Isd. 
IX, p. 243. Ripson reads yr. 42— CHL, pp. 575, 633. The date of the AiEK^ioi Tablet 
of Matbura->* Indian Studies in honour of Christ. Hockewell J<anman/ Harvard Uoiv. 
Prea, 1929. For D. R. Bliaudarkar’s interpretation of the date, see JBBRA8., XX., p. 297, 
refuted by Fleet in JR AS., 1913. pp. S. For coins with Br&bml legend * Mahakahatapiia* 
putaaa Kbatspisa Soit&iasa ' see CCIM., p. 196. 

* RljQvQla in a BrihmT iosor. on a stone slab from Mora. See L&ders' Liaii No. 14. 
For bis coins with Ebaroih^hl legend * apratihataohakrasa kahatrapaaa Rajmolada' ur 
with Brihm! legend 'mab&kahatrapaaa Rljubulaaa,’ aee CCIM., p 196; RapeQa» Indian 
Coina, p. 9, PI. II. 6; Gardner, COBMGS., p. 114. 

* JBAS., 1914, pp. 1010, im Of, Kuabin, Ouabij^a, Quabin. Khuabi^a, Eboibkn, 
and Enabatya. 
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0& coins which seem to hear a distinctive local stamp.’ During 
the time of Kanishka and his successors the Kushanas enjoyed 
the mastery of a wide dominion including Benares, Mathura and 
Kosala (Sahet-Mahet). The theory upheld by Fleet and Kennedy 
that Ifenishka was the founder of a system of reckoning that 
afterwards came to be called the Vi krama era® is no longer ten- 
able in view of the evidence of stratification of coins, brought to 
light by Sir John Marshall in the course of his excavations at 
Taxila. ® Our choice now lies between two theories. His reign 
commenced either from about 78 A.D.,’ the initial year of the 
Saka era, or about 128-29 A.D." If Prof. Eapson has taken the 
help of one hypothetical era (B. C. 150), Sten Konow devised 
three new systems (an old Saka era beginning from 84-83 B. C., 
a Parthian era founded in 7 B. C. and a Kushkna era instituted 
about 128-129 B. C. by Kanishka to commemorate his accession),* 
added to the Vikrama and Saka eras, for the purpose of explaining 
the complexities of the political history of the period. The 
establishment of the Saka era 78 A.D. was attributed by the 
latter scholar to Wiraa-Kadphises, but a weighty argument 
against his view would be the absence of any proof of its 
use even by its founder, and during a whole period of about 
fifty years since its iaception. Sten Konow identifies the king 
mentioned in a Khalatse (a village in Ladakh) inscription with 
Wima-Kadphises, and considers that the date given in it. 
the year 184 or 187 of an unspecified era, correspends to 

#• > Pot hi. biliDgntl ooiDi (Obt. Buileu Buileoos BoUr M««m ! WT.-kh. 

tiiiaira'Mt iinbiriM. Coin, of tbe Buku, pp. 14, U; obotM 

Girdner, OCBMGB., p. 67 ; Whitebetd, p. 160. 

* Flart, JBA8., 1906, pp, 979 ff.; 1908, 1905, 1906, 1918, 1914, 1915; Ktattedf, 
1BA8.. 1912. pp. 665 ff., 981 ff. 

* JBA8., 1914, pp. 988 ff.; 1916, p. 105; Ep.Ind..XIV. 

^ lad. Aot,, 1906, pp. 26 ff. ; Cfll„ p, 688. There wm m inUfUtiflff dlmeiioo os tb# 
date «l Kaaiehfce tt ft general ooeetiDK el Boyal Aiiakks Sadatj an tba lOUi liaai 1919. 
Flof a icpQii ol the ProoMdiogi, pee JBA8., 1910 , pp. 697*50, 911*1049. 

« iota OriaiitaHa,Vol.V,p. 169, 

* Bapaott, CHL, V(i I, p, 570; Stan Xoooir, On> XL li wm. 
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103-04 A.D.’ Hence it was impossible for Kanisbka who 
came later to have founded the 9aka era in 78 A.D., bnt 
the reading of the king’s name in this inscription is very 
doubtful, and there is good reason against the inscription being 
assigned to any of the Kushana Kings.* Sten Konow has 
since given up some of the conclusions ' reached by him while 
revising the Corpus of the Indian KharoshthI inscriptions. The 
old Saka era which is believed to be used in the Taxila copper- 
plate of Patika and the Sirkar silver vase-inscription of the time 
of Zeiouises is now held by him to have had its initial year in 
about 150 B.C., as Rapson suggested. He also expresses the 
opinion that the Taxila silver .scroll-inscription of the year 136 
and the Kalawan iuscription of the year 134, both attributed by 
bim to the Vikrama era, point to Kujula-Kadphises as the reign- 
ing king in A.D. 79 and 77 respectively. He shares Sylvain 
Levi’s view that the Yiie-chi defeated by Pan-ch ‘ao towards A.D. 
90 cannot be identified with Kanishka for whom some date between 
A.D. 130 and 168 would be suitable. The determination of a • 
conjectural era from 128-129 B.C. is due to abstruse^^ologiral). 
calculations^ but on the authority of the Suryasiddbanta it 
was ono&beld that the initial date of the Kanishka era might be 
either 79, 117, or 134 A.D. and that “ if the years were 
counted as elapsed” it may have even corresponded to 79 
.\.D.‘ The authorship of the Saka era could thus have 
belonged to Kanishka. But the new date may appear 
probable as it has the advantage of being in harmony with 
the evidence of some traditions believed to be applicable to 
Kanishka and bis dynasty. The Annals of the later Han, the 
Hou Hanahu, whose author Fan Ye died A.D. 445, places 

' 8. K<»o« Ntm iltoiD ois 8tk»«n. Be* Oil, Vol. IT, pp. 81. nil 

h<' now ujo k not Mtlkr Hub 188 A.D. 8m JBA8 , 1988, p. 964. 

* IBA8., 1980, pp. 199 8. 

* JBA8,1988.pp.948 8. 

< aUnKoBBWBBd W.B.VMWi^, Tbotmol Iho Iiaka Khtnobthi laar., AcU 
oti.Dun»,V4Lin.if.«Mi. 
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the death of Kien, the King of Khotan, in A.D. 152. This 
name may be an abbreviation of Kanika, but the identification 
of Kanika with Kanishka has not been definitely proved. 
Further, it is learned from a Tibetan work that the queen of 
Vijayasiriiba of Khotan rendered valuable services in the propa- 
gation of Buddhism in Shu-lik or Kashgar.’ The date of this 
king may be roughly put in the neighbourhood of A.D. 120.® 
His son M'as Vijayakirti, who is mentioned in a Tilietan story 
as having jointly with King Kanika of (iuzana gone on an 
expedition against Soked (S.aketa).'’ This probably refers to the 
same epi.sode as is described in a Buddhist legend recorded by 
Taranath ’ and in the Chinese biography of Asvaghosha,"' accord- 
ing to which the Yue-chi king attacked .Magadha in order to get 
hold of the Buddhist scholar whose home was in Saketa. In 
this expedition he may have been assisted by Mjayakirti, But 
an earlier date will have to be given to Kanishka on the authority 
of the Chinese sources mentioning that a work of his teacher 
Sangbaraksha' was translated into Chinese Iretween 14t^ and 
170 A.D. Saiigharaksha who was a native of .Surashtra ‘went to 


For the aulhentiritv of Tibettn logoodt, aee 


1 Eockhill, The Life of Buddha, p. ‘24(1. 

JBAS., 1914, pp. 839 ff. 

’ lad. Ant., Vot. XXXII, 19fi3, p. 349; Kp. Ind , -MV. p. H;;, 

> Chap. Xn ; Watters, If, p. lOl, 

«... V 'tr.„.la.ed ,n.o Ch.o,,, in A.D. »n„Uo„. 

srs r-' 

took T illt K.I„n*B,tw)itiU Ki..iii.«b'. 

n. P. iixv * D. 4. e.ubl..bnd pe«, .n ,k, aonnlry. 8 m CIL. 

Vd., 1984. rapriDt, pp 94.99 iD^an ® ^*°'**^*‘*» K. B. PtUnk OomcDMiioratioo 

» the tooth from Jwdi, Boddbitt tk* ^ ^ ^ **** 

Jo«m, Autuvf, ,UL.|(wr|,. im Th^ ^ 
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Gandhara which was in war with the Emperor of China at thi 
time, was entertained by king Kanishka and became his teacher 
Dr. P. C. Bagchi suggests that the war referred to was the or 
in which Pan Ch'ao (73-102 A.D.) was engaged. Hence th 
evidence should point to the conclusion that Kanishka was i 
the enjoyment of sovereignty towards the end of the Ist centur 
A.D. A gold coin of the ' Jiivishka type ’ was found in 1914 s 
Belvadag and later a copper com of Kanishka in the Karra thana 
both situated in the Ranchi district of Chola-Nagpur in Bihar. 

A Buddhist image at Gaya bears an inscription probably dated ii 
the reign of Huvishka. " Jt is principally on these grounds tha 
the theory of Kushana occupation of Magadha is based. Coint 
bearing the names of Kanishka and \'a8udeva have been re- 
covered from Tamluk and Murshidabad resi)ectively.^ Vasu- 
deva’s gold com is a barbarous imitation of the coinage of 
the Kushana king of the same name. The Satrap of Benares 
in the third year of the Kaiiishka era was Vanaspara men- 
tioned in a Sarnalh inscrii>tion.® This name may be connected 
with that of the Jianaphar Rajputs whose original home is 
suggested by Sir George Grierson to have been Buxar (from 

* JBOKS., Vol I, pp. 23L3*i; Vo!. V, p. Is and n, 2; Vol. Ill, p. 174, Rat&n TaU’s 
exctTitioD tt Patoa {Sit« No. llyultJodlwo copj*er t'oins of Kanishka of ‘ the Myo type ' 
(Noi. ]7aS— App. B A8I, 1912 i3, pp. 79, B4-66). Kusbapa rule is supposed by some to 
b»Te extooded overBtliir from the lime of Kanishka to that of Vasudeva, JBORB., 192a,p. 22. 

7 See CooniD^'baui, Maiiabodbi, pp. lil, 37 , 53 , 54. The Girdharpur (in the Mathura 
diiirici) ioaoriplioo belonging to Huviahka’s reign is dated in the yr. 28. Thii w the 
earlieitof the extant inacra. of hi* time — JBORS., 11*32, pp. 4-6. 

^ V&eudtTi ia held to be idcoticai with Po-t’iao, the Ta Yue-chi king who lent an 
emhaaey to China in 229 A.D. — Kp. Ind , XIV. p. 141. 

* 9 gold coins and two g. Id ringleU were found by a girl in the district of 
Mnrthid&b&d. Bat only one gold coin could be sabaequenlly traced. It is doubtful if it wu 
e coin at all. See Proo. A8B.. 1890. pp. 161-62. The Tamlflk coin shows a standing 6g. of 
tba king,— Proc. A9B.,1882, p. 118. In the Kibui valley and the Punjab coins bearing 
the names of Kanishka and Viaudeva continued to bo struck hy kings after the end of the 
Kuth&^a dynasty. For other references eee lUpson's In i. C/oins, pp. 18 19; CCTM., pp. 87-88. 

‘ Sirnlth inionpiioni dHtod in the yr 8 (Msharajasa Ksnishkasya) recording a gift 
made by Bala aeaooiited with the Kthatrapa Vanaspara and Kbarapallana ImahAkshatrapa). 
Lfldert’ List, No. 996. See also i6id, not. 996, 927 ; Ep. Ind., VIII, pp. 176 ff. and Plate ; 
Vol. IX. p. 941. 
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BagtMr, Vyaghra-sarah). * A member of this community, 
Vi^vasphaQi rose to great ^omineuce in Magadha in the third 
oentory.* It is likely that the ancestors of the Banaphar K&jpute 
rendered useful services to the Kusbanas as their lieutenants in 
regard to the administration of some of their eastern provinces. 
In the second century A.D. the Mandalai ruled over Pataliputra 
and Tamralipta, as reported by Ptolemy’ If the name Mandalai 
can be equated with the term “ Mandaladhipatis,” the govern- 
ment of Tamralipta was probably conducted by an officer in 
charge of an administrative division called Mandala, who was 
directly responsible either to his Kushana master or to one of his 
eastern viceroys. In Ptolemy’s time Upper Bengal was part of an 
extensive territory including Gorakhpur under the government of 
the Maroundai.'* They may have originally been viceroys under 
Kushana suzerains but seem to have taken the earliest oppor- 
tunity of carving out an independent principality with the 
decline of the imperial supremacy of their masters. Eastern 
India, as understood in those days, extended downwards to the 
Bay of Bengal, and was probably broken into new administrative 
units under the Kusbanas, which may account for Ptolemy’s 
description of the Prasiake as a territory of “ very limited 
dimensions, and of uncertain boundaries.” 

> K. P. Jcjuwal, Ind. ink., 1918. p. 9«8 ; Griertoo, JBOS8., 1990, p. 3M. 

* PTDKA., p. 52. 

’ McOriadle, Ptolemy, 1997, pp. 132-33, 167.68, 879-SO. 

< Ptolemy (1927). pp. 219.14 ; c/. CD.. Vol. 11. pp. 148. 14* ; Ep. lad.. XIX. M. 84. 

** IjTuni^^A-tT&niJt CbiiMi0 Wuig.** 



CHAPTER II 

On the Eve of Gopta Impeirialism 


Tbe evideoca of the SiMaDi& Bock inacriptioD, the Mehanuli Pra4a«ti and the Punu^ ; 
a Battlt in Vufiga in the early part of the Fourth Century A.D. 

After the dissolution of the Kushana empire a member of 
the clan of Banpbar Rajputs patronised by Kanishka rose to a 
certain pre-eminence, among the rulers of India in the third 
century. Probably the Puranas give only his tribal name. 
Endowed with great prowess, and originally a ruler of Magadha 
(Magadh&naAi tnahaciryo Viivasphanir * bhavishyali) , he is 
said to have exercised a sort of imperial suzerainty {sthapa- 
yishyati rijino nana-deicshu te jam) * His policy was based on a 
suppression of the old ruling families and the substitution in 
their place of a new Kshatriya order which he brought into 
existence {utsidya parthivdn sarvan so'nyan rarnan hrishyati, 
uUidayitvi kshatram tu kshatram-anyat karishyati). The 
Bh&gavata Puruna states that he had a capital at Padmtivati 
[Padmatatyim sa vai puri).’ He probably committed suicide by 
drowning in the Ganges (Jalinavi-tiram=dsddya hiiram yams- 
yate bait). This Banphar hero was the precursor of the coming 
greatness of Magadha under tbe Guptas. Among the tribes 
raised to political distinction by him mention is made of the 
Kaivartas,' who form to-day an important element in the popu- 
lation of Bengal. In the lllh century A.D. the Kaivartas 
beaded a rebellion against tbe government of the imperial Palas, 
which they were able to subvert in tbe northern part of the 
province. 

' Tte BtagMsU-F. twd* Foe otter totmt of tte bum, mo lad. 

1918,e.ag8iFTDKA..pp.«(BOtot9B,98),T8,a.ia. 

I mOA.,^81,B.4a(liitBt-tto^). 

1 PtetteMl.BotitaaitM.iM.a.da:^6l,a.8teodH)^Brw(llMriot). 

< I* tte loinitu. Boo M, p. a, ■. ta. 
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The history of India during the third century A.D., for which 
reliable sources of information are lacking, has been rightly 
characterised as one of general obscurity, when, with the extinc- 
tion of the Kushaiia and the Andhra empire, the country must 
have been split up, as suggested by the Puranas, into a number 
of independent states ruled by princes of diHerent families, native 
and foreign, probably fighting among themselves for power and 
superiority.^ With the foundation of the Gupta empire in 
319-20 A.D. the history of Northern India once again attained 
the unity which it had lost in the creation of interminable prin- 
cipalities during the preceding age, but* its connection with 
Bengal cannot possibly be traced before the period referred to in 
the Allahabad Praiasii of Samudragupta, when his dominions 
bordered on the subject kingdoms of Samatata (Lower and 
Eastern Bengal), KamarQpa (in Assam) and Nepal (-udupraiyan- 
ta-nripatihhir-) 

On the threshold of the history of the Imperial Guptas one 
is confronted by two records of undoubted importance. The first is 
an Iron Pillar inscription relating to a sovereign called Chandra(?) 
and the second a Rock-inscription of Chandravnrman, both assigned 
for palaeographical reasons to the early imi)erial Gupta period. 
The inscription on the Iron Pillar (a tapering column sixteen 
inches in diameter at the base and ten at the top) at Meharauli,* 
a village nine miles south of Delhi, standing in the courtyard 
of Masjid Quwwat-ul-Islam within a few feet from the Qutb 
Minar, gives an eulogistic account of Chandra who fought a battle 
in Vanga where hostile forces had collected against him,^ and 
also defeated the Vahlikas.^ The fragrance of his fame still 
perfumed the waters of the Southern Sea at the time of the en- 
graving of the inscription, when the king is stated to have already 

* /bii, pp. 45 58. 

* cn., Voi. in, 1. 22, p. 8. 

» Ibid, p. 189 ff. 

* (Sitran ttmeiy.lgfttin VtAgeubv aUvi-fiittiM^^bbinkbitll 1. 1), 

^ (Bftoove Bindbof-jjiU Vlblikft,...! 2). 
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passed away from the land of the living/ The other inscrip- 
tion * is to be found on the Susunia rock in the Bankura dis- 
trict of Bengal, 17 miles S. 8. W. of the Raniganj Railway 
Station and about 12 miles N. W. of Bankura town. This 
record, consisting of only three lines, mentions a Maharaja 
Chandravarman. His father was also a Mahdrdja, but the reading 
of his name is somewhat uncertain, it is probably either Sinha- 
varmanor Siddhavarman. The conjunct between *^sV' and ‘‘v’' 
is peculiar. As the title '' Pushkaranddhipati ” {Pushkaron-ddhi- 
patcr) has been bestowed on Chandravarman, it is clear that this 
ruling family was cownected with a region called Pushknrana. 
There is a general agreement among scholars that he was identi- 
cal with Chandravarman who figures in the list, presented by 
Harishena, of the rulers of Aryavarta routed by Samudragupta 
{Kudradevu- MGtik-Ndg jd^iflihChandravurmmQ- Ganapatindga-Nd- 
gasen-Schyufa- Xandi- Bcilavarmm- ddy-anek- Aryydvarta’fdja-pra^ 
sahh-oddharan-odvriita-praldidca-mahalah).'^ An attempt has 
been made by some scholars ’ to establish a connection between 
Chandravarman, the lord of Cusbkarana, with aline of rulers men- 
tioned in a Mandasor inscri|)(ion dated in the Malava year 461. 
This record gives the name of three successive kings, Jaya- 
varman, his sons Sihbavarmnn, and Maravarman. The 
Gangadhar inscription^ dated in the Miilava year 480 and the 
Mandasor stone-inscription of Kuniftragupta and Bandliuvarman^ 
probably supplies us with the names of Naravarman’s son 
and grandson. These two latter are known to have been asso- 
ciated with Da6apura or Mandasor in Western Malwa. It has 
l)een assumed that the father of (’handravarman mentioned in the 
SusuniA inscription was the same as Sihliavarman, son of 

* (Aii,|„-a()bivU]rite ;<!<ni<lliir'VTir,'Anil>ir'dil»kthiQ.b. I. i)- 

• Proe.ASD., 180*. pp. 177 IT.: Ep. Iml., XIll, p. I8J: La.l.r> Li, lot Biihml 
Im.. No. 981. 

• CII., Vol. HI. p. 8. 

* Ind., Vol. Xn, pp. 81* 91 ; Vol. XIV. p. 887 t. 

* CII., Vol.ni,KfcH. 

• /W,Ko.M. 
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Jayavarman, whose name is furnished by the Mandasor inscription 
of the Malava year 461, and that Pushkarana is to be identified 
with Pokharan in the Jodhpur State in Rajputana.^ Siiihavar- 
man’s family is held to have been originally associated with this 
part of Rajputana, and it is supposed that Chandravarman came 
from this place as far as Western Ikmgal proper,” where his 
record has been found engraved on the Susunia rock. He defea- 
ted a combination of enemies in ^'ahga, and after his expulsion by 
Samudragupta, either he or his brother Naravarnian migrated to 
Malwa.^ It is difficult to agree with this vicw,^ as none of tlie 
inscriptions connected with the Western Malava family give 
Chandravarman’s name, nor do tiu'y rehu' to Pushkarana, the s(‘at 
of Chandravarman’s government. No .H'l ums euuciusion slRuild 
be drawn from the fact that the .Maiula.^or iiiscri|)iiun and 
possibly also the Susunia inscription mention the same name 
Sihhavarman. 

Most probably the origin oi Chandiav^oimink lamil) lay in 
the Bankura district where his record has been found.’ One 
scholar*' has gone to the extent ol .suggesting that I'tishkarana 
‘^can easily run into Biikkuran ” a name whieii, lie holds, has 
survived in the modern form “Bankura.” This, as we have 
already remarked, is perhaps straining philolog} too much. 
There is actuall), iiuwever, a \illage called I'okharan lu the 
Bankura district, close to Susunia Hill, which, a.s mentioned 
elsewhere, may be reasoiialily taken idenlieal with 
Pushkarana.’’ 

The theory that Chandr ivarman was identical with Chandra 
of the Meharauli inscription does not appear to be probable. If 
the evidence of this record is to be trusted, (Jinndra died in tlie 

* Ep. lLd.,Vol XII, pp. ;U5--2l ; Voi, XIV, p. ,%? n. 

* Ep. led., XIV, pp. 37(»-71. 

3 For V. A, Sniith'i ^ibjecliooa a;:ajQit thin vicv;, - JKA.S., IMU, p, 28, n. 1. .Sff 
EHI., p. 307, D. 1. for rovised opinion. 

* HODBL., p. 75. 

* D. R. Bbandarkar, Vol. I, p. 205. 

* PHAl., p. 835 ; suprOf p, 76. 
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full enjoyment of hi? glory. The inscription says that though 
he died liaving coiKpiered the world his fame rcinnined [karmma- 
jit-avarim gatarafak Liri(t)yd ^Ihitasya hshiiau]. It may be 
reasonably inferred that as long as he was alive there was no 
diminution of Ins power, ('handravarman’s career, on the other 
hand, ended in ignoiinny. He lost his throne and probably his 
life alsf) in the conrse o!' hi- encounter with Samudrngupta. 
TIktc would he no logic in depicting him as a great hero whose 
fanu‘ survived his d(‘alh. 

Fleet’s sug^iestion that (’haiidra might have been the same as 
(diandragupta 1 has been sn[)ported i>y some.' If the account 
of the dupta dominions preserved in tlie Puranas i< to be held as 
applicable to the time of (diandragupta I tht're i- no ground for 
the belief that ids power may have extended to Bengal or that he 
fought against the \ ahlikas. in in- lime the dupta authority 
s(‘ems to have hetn confined to (he ternt^'ncs along ilie danges, 
Id-ayaga, Saket.i, ami Magadba [.\)UiAi'iiujfi-Vr(iy(i(jayn cha 
SdkcUnn Mugndlidni>^-lntiid).- From the Meharauli inscription it 
appears that (diandra had a long reign {sKchiraii-cha, 1. 5), but 
there is no proof that (diandragupta ruled for a long period of 
time. 

Another theory ‘ .-uggests his identity with (diandragupta II, 
111 the ]\leharauli inscription it is stated that he attained his im- 
[KM’ial position ihrough ilu* prowt-ss of his own arms (srabhuj-drjji- 
(afl-clin su(hir(id~ch’‘iikddhirdjy(nii, 1 . o). When diandragupta 
came to the ihroiie the dupta empire had been already in a 
flourishing condition. W'hal llie Meharauli inscription says in 
substance alx)ut the creation of an empire by Chandra could not 
have been true of (diandragupta lid 

The fact that no genealogical information about Chandra 
has been supplied in the Meharauli inscription makes the question 

* CIL, Vol. in, p. 140. D. 1 : R. G. In^. Ant., p. 08 ff. 

’ PTOKA., Intro . XII, p. 53. 

* Hoerolf, Ind. Ant., XXI, pp. 43*41. 

* According to Mr. AUin ibe cleicription would be ‘particularly applicable to Strnudrt. 
gupta,’ ut COG DBM., p. xxiTii. 
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of his ideatification difficult to solve It be was a Gupta emperor, 
one fails to understand why the author of his Fraiasii should 
have studiously avoided any reference to his family specially 
when it would have provided him with a theme for the expansion 
of his poetical ideas. The present position of the Meharauli 
pillar cannot be taken to indicate the territory over which he 
ruled. The inscription says that the pillar was erected by him in 
honour of Vishnu on the Vishniipada Hill. The identification of 
the Vishnupada Hill is not dehnitej The characters of tlie ins- 
cription bear a close resemblance to those or the Allahabad 
Praiasti which is a typical example of the Eastern School of the 
Gupta alphabet. The forms whici] this variety uses for ‘ s’ and 
‘ h ’ are diflfcrent from those found in the western subdivision. 
The letter 's’ in the eastern variety has a loop attached to tljc 
bottom of its left stroke. This is substituted by a downward 
stroke in the examples of 's’ to be found in the inscriptions of 
the western school. The peculiarity (»f the eastern form of ‘ h * 
is that its base, present in the other variety, is suppressed. By 
reason of the prominent top-strokes or rnalra's displayed in the 
Meharauli inscription it shows its affinity to the undated 
Mathura inscriptions of Chandragupta II and the 
inscription of Kumaragupta If (4]() A.D.). If the early 
character of the script used in the inscription is admitted, 
it may be possible to assign it to any time betw'een the date 
of the Allahabad Praiasti and tlie beginning of the fifth 
century A.D.^ As the record is posthumous Chandra must 

^ For & diicostioo of diCereDt theories od the lubject, wo Chiotobtrtik dnkrsfiZty, 
AonoUofibo BhiDdarkir Orkotal Society fPooDi), 1926-27, Tbio o^oUr loetiM il in ibo 
Hirdwtr region. Ibid, p. 174 ; also K. P. Jayaawil. JB0R8.. XVJII, p. 8L B. 0. 
on the anthoriiy of a paaaage in the Vayo-P. (Chap. locatw tiw Vklipiiptaft hill ia the 
G*yi aiotrict, we BoUoUna of the Daow UnW., Bolleiifi No. 2, p. 7 $ wo abo FHil., 
pp. 67,69. V. A. Smith regards the original aite of the Pillar to havi bata alcraoar 
Matimri, ow JHA8.. 1897, pp. IM?. For tbo proMility of ito looitks to AAl» 
caaMtf, ece lad. Colt , Vol. I, No. 8, pp. 618-19. 

» BOblor ngirds ibe ins as belonging to ibe montmieoUl tariolgr of tba BMm trp«* 
wa4ad* Aat.,XXfr, p* 47. Hocmle ioolndet H io bio clawiaoaltoii of Itoi' oaiiwii laaeiiDlkiDf 

of too piftod, iw XXI, p. a ; 
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Ijave flourished in a still earlier period, but evidently it was 
composed within living memory of his achievements. (1. 2 — 
adyUpy-adhioasyate; adydpy-utsrijati, 1.4). 

If he flourished in the early part of the fourth century A. D.^ 
it is likely that the Puranas would have preserved some informa- 
tion about his family. At a time when the Guptas held control 
of Saketa, Prayaga and Magadha, a considerable territory 
comprising Paundra (Northern Bengal?), Kos^ala, Odra® and 
TSmralipta was under the occupation of the Devarakshitas 
{tulya-kdlam bhavishyanti .sarrc...etc.).'’ According to the 
Meharauli inscripti ui (’liandra’s supremacy e.xtended to the 
southern sea {jalanidliiT..jId(ikshimh, 1.2). The Puranas also 
refer to the sea-c )asla': belonging to the Devarakshitas {Tdmralip’ 
tan sa^sdgardn), 'Fhey thus appear to have been in possession of 
an empire extending to the Bay ol Bengal. The connection of 
Chandra with tiu* Devarakshitas cannot be definitely established 
from the existing material but may be presumed to have been 
quite likely. It should be mentioned, however, that the Puranas 
in their brief account of the Devarakshita dynasty do not say 
that they had any contact with Vahga or the Vahlikas. 

Whatever may have been the extent of Chandra*s territory 
his connection with Bengal is proved by the reference to a great 
victory which is said to have achieved in Vahga {Vaitgeshv- 
dhava-varttino-hhilikhild khadgena klrltir-bhuje) . It is not clear, 
however, if the enemies against whom he fought in that region 


* There U e proponU to identify him with the Nig» king ChaodrlihAe, see PHAI, p. 
804. There is, bowteer* oothiog to show tbst be wis connected with Beogtl. The theory 
that Ohtndre nty hire been identical with Chaedramukbafirmao. great^graodfatber of 
Bhlakireftroiaa of KiffiarOpt, aoemi to be aotenable as it is very doabtful if Chandra's date 
can be brooghi down to the eittb oentoiT A.D. 

* The Vtohptt-P. wads 04ra» bat * Andhra ' is generally inentiowd inatead-o/. 
PTDKAm pp. W-78, n, 18, While defining tlie Oupla krritory during the period the 
Puitpai odd ** tolyi'ldlaiii bhivlilgrtoti oirre hy-ete mabtkshitah-** /^*d, p. 66. 

* rkfd, pp. 14, 78, 74. Tho Piiiipii also inclode Ohampl in the list of territories 

P<*Maaod bf IIm DotiftictMloi. HotUog is loovn ebool the origin of this dynasty. 
R. Q ^ ^ oomotid with Devariahtn in the ViunDaUm 
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came from outside {samety-agafan). Perliaps lie made an 
expedition against Vaiiga whose ruler was supported by a 
combination of his feudatories. Chandra’s triumpl] in this 
battle, which appears to have been fought on a eonsid('ral)le scal(‘, 
must have increased the extent of his ailtfidhirajyani . ITis ether 
notable victory was obtained ag<iinsi the \\ahlil\as The passage 
referring to this feat is generally interpreted to mean tli<il he 
crossed ‘‘ the seven mouth< of the Indus ” and iiiilicted a defeat 
on these people. A different iiHcr|)reiation seems to be [lossible. 
The passage *Ulrtvd sapta muhhdui ycna snin^irc Sindhnr-jjitd 
Vdhlikd...*' may be rendered into ihi'[)rose : “ Vnlilikuh Siudlioh^ 
sapta mnkhdni tlrtvd yena samarc jildh ” which will mean that 
these people having crossed the River Rindhu suffered a 
defeat at the hands of Chandra. It seem- that tlie reference to 
the Vahgas in the preceding line has been put in the same 
literary form in which is couched '' s'nndy-dgaldn ]’adgcshv- 
dhava-i'arttino^hhiUkhitd khadginad' ‘ tlrii'd ’ may he con- 
nected with tile Vahlikas in the same way as d^anictya' 
in line I of the inscription is coiiiieeitd with ih^' \’ahgas. In 
view of the poetical style of the composition of tlif Prasasti i{ 
may be supposed that tlie inscrifilion does not refer to the actual 
crossing of the Sindhu ’ either by ('liandra or tlie Vahlikas.' 


1 It is interesting to learn that the use of the two numeH " (ihiijiu '* and “ Sindhu " 
(river) as syDonymouB terms often leadmj,' to mu. h ronfusi^in in geogru|ihical is not 

Qoknown. Cf. Stein, Ancient Geography of KaAmir, JaSB., LXVIin Part I, Extra 
No. 2, 1899, pp. 91, 107 n. ; R^;at., IT, 335. 

* The Vahlikas are mentioned as a northern people in the Brihatsnihhill, see Ind. Ant, 
XXn, pp. 174, 192, 193. The same name seems to appear in different forms : Vablika, 
Vahllka, Bfthlika, Biblika. The name occurs in the Mbht. See also Ved Ind., I, p. 878. 
For Hopkins’ remarks on the same, see The Great Epn of India, pp. 373. 474. Ptolemy (ilnd 
Cent. A.D.), Ind. Ant., 1884, p. 498, speaks of the Biktriui But Allan (CCODBM., p. 
xxxvi), Smith (JRA8.. 1897, p. 8 ) and Fleet (Ind. Ant , XXII, pp. 174, 192. 198.) 
refer to the difficulty of identifying the home of the Vahlikas [of the Delhi Inm Pillar 
Inscr.] with Balkh as proposed by Kern. Smith proposed t » iocutc it somewhofe in Biluchis- 
t&D. Allan's view that the name was applied in u general ae^ to ‘ a body of foreign 
infaden would anit the theory advanced al>OTe. For an eqoatkm between Baraea of the 
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The intention ot‘ the poet is probably to allude only to the 
foreign origin of the VTihlikas. According to Pargiter * these 
alien invaders must have already entered India by the third 
century A.D. when a line of tliree Vahlika kings are said to have 
reigned in succession to the Vindhyakas(Find/?j/a/i-dnadi We’ tlte 
nripd I'li Biihlihus-truijdh) . Did Chandra come into hostile 
contnct will) tlicm somewhere in the Vindhya region? 

11 111 - true that Chandra belonged to the Devarakshita dynasty, 
his aatl) ndiy will appeir to have [irevailed in Tamralipta. Now as 
Cliandravarnian of Cu^likarana was a contemporary of Samudra- 
gupla, the loriner s lather Sinhavarinan seems to have flourished 
during tli" tim ' of Chainlragiipta I, It is to this period that 
the wale.ii MU in liie ihiran i^ regarding the Devarakshitas 
should be a[)|’)li;d. Wiili ’Ji!' De\'arakshitas exercising sover- 
eignly over Taiaraiipta in Western Deiigal it was not perhaps 
pos.^ibic lor Sinhas .iriiiaii 1,' have ruled as an independent 
monarch in Pushkarana. Alter the death of Chandra," Cbandra- 
Viirman may have sinzed the opporliinily of extending the 

pu'Acr cil hi.-- laiiiily and in tins direclion he must have been 

coiisidtMaid} ^iKce-.^iul. The lisi ul the kings of Arydvarta 
d( leaud i»\ .^aniudi agupia, is in the words ul Us author himself 

not an exhaustive one. Tlie laei that lie has been assigned a 

{ilace Hi tins record .sllu\\^ tliai Ih* was not merely a petty local 
ehiel. The Susuuia roek iiisci j[>tion must be regarded as 
aiUenor in point of lime to the Allahabad in which 

Cliandravarmau’.s expulsion hum liis kingdom has been recorded. 


!'< i ipiiiH anr lUheki. hco W. li. 'I'ht* rcruau^. p. 17-1 S. N. Majutndar euj^gesls that 

lillt n'jit plan-H i:i Uiiha sv.tro the nuiw Rahlika, with one of which the evidence of 

tli«‘ Meliarauli Inm iMIlur hisf. ij* !'<• connccU'J, «ee Mctirindic, Ptolemj, 19 *i 7 , p. 395 . 

‘ PTDKA .p. ft ». 

* * Minira ’ insm * Veharan'i ' and taking’ the former to be the name of 

“ Huya trilie sugge<N that Chandra may have liecn a brother of Mihirakulo, aeelud. Ant„ 



CHAPTER III 


Undbk the Imperial Guptas (c. 350-500 A.D.) 

The defeat of Chandravarman by Samudra^npta. His supremacy ia Samata^. Ooidb 
of Samudragupta, Chandiagiipta II sod Kumaragupta I. The evidence of the D&modarpor 
and Dhanaidaha Copper-platfs (A.D. 43?-40). Kumaragiipta I'b sons; a fratricidal struggle 
after his deat i probable. The evidence of the Bhitari Seul inscr. and its bearing on Gupta 
Chronology. Skandagupta’s coins. Damodarpur Inscrs. of the time of Budhu-Gupta. The 
Hupa invasions. The downfall of the Imperial Guptas. 

In Ancient India the stability of an empire was dependent 
to a considerable extent on the personal quality of its head. Ee 
was to be not only alert but aggressive too, constantly seeking to 
extend the limits of his possessions. The Devarakshita dynasty, 
which had almost succeeded in building up an empire con- 
temporaneously with Chandragupta I, found itself unable to cope 
with the irresistible energy of Samudr.agupta, which swept away 
the kingdom of Irj/dcarfa. A new chapter was introduced into 
the history of Bengal when the victorious campaigns of this 
monarch reduced her to subjection. Under the strong rule of 
the Guptas she enjoyed a long respite from internal feuds and 
was able to keep in direct touch for nearly a century and a half 
with the cultural and political activities emanating from one of 
the most well-organised empires of ancient times. In a sub- 
sequent period when Bengal herself took seriously to the task 
of empire-building, her previous experience under the Guptas 
must have stood her in good stead. The circumstances in 
which the Gupta subjugation of Bengal was completed are not 
fully known. It is, however, almost certain that King Cbaudra- 
varman, whom Saraudragupt-i defeated and probably slew, was 
identical with the Chaculravarman of the Susunift ineoriptiou. 
His downfall perhaps led to the immediate annexation of bis 
territory in Western Bengal to the growing empire of the 
Guptas. Samudragupta reduced the king of Samatafa to the 
rank of a subordinate prince. If be was a descendant of Chandra 
who had recently established bis sway in Vahga, n| jifiBTH' to 
have been the case, be, the king of Sanl^Bl iSia 
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compelled to part with most of his powers and allowed to rule over 
a much reduced dominion as a vassal of the emperor. Retaining 
only the control of its internal administration, he had to pay 
various kinds of taxes (Sarvva-kara-ddna) to Samudragupta, 
attend his durbars (gamana), render obeisance to him (prandma) 
and carry out all his imperious behests (paritoshifa'prachan(k‘- 
Msanasya).^ The position enjoyed by the ruler of Samatata was 
thus hardly commensurate with freedom of action in matters of 
internal politics. In short, he was a dependent ally of the 
emperor and was bound to support him in war and peace. 
Samatata is the only territory that can be definitely located in 
Bengal among the tributary and conterminous states referred to 
in the Allahabad Pra.s'a.^/i. The -list supplies us with the name 
of another such state called Pav.ika, the identification of which 
is quite uncertain. According to Fleet ^ Pavaka was the ancient 
name of Dacca, but the only ground for this supposition seems 
to be that the two words sound alike to a certain extent. 
But sina' Dacca was within the geographical range of Samatate 
there is no reason why it should be mentioned separately as a 
border kingdom, V. A. Smith takes pavaka as corresponding to 
Northern Ikngal (Bogra, Dinajpur and Rajshahi districts).* 
In some of the inscriptions of the fifth century the latter (Pundra- 
vardhana) appi'ars as a province belonging to the Gupta empire. 
Probably the most satisfactory theory yet advanced is the one put 
forward by Col. Gerini who identifies it wi th^ Upper Burma A 
From the statement in the Allahabad inscription that Samudra- 
gupta’s empire was l)ounded by the frontier kingdoms (pratyanta) 
of Nepaln, Samatata (Lower and Eastern Bengal), Karttripui*a 
(Gharwal, Kumaon and Roliilkhand) and K&marupa (in 
Assam), one may legitimately infer tliat the mastery of Northern 

J cn.voi.iii.p. a 

* itid, Index,'*, v. 'DivAk*/ p. 3(Kl. 

* JRA8., 18^7, • The ConqwiU of 8amudn{!upta,' p. H79. 

* HeMarcbtiOD Ptolomj. p. 54. 

* The otixte ii probehlj repreecnted by modern Kaiarpur in U»e Jalaodher diitiict in 
the PuQjIb, lee JEA8., 1898^^ 1^8. 

27 
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and Western Bengal had been transferred to the Gupta dynasty. 
Samudragupta’s son Chandragupta II (c. 375-413 A.D.), secure 
in his hold on the east, turned his attention to the con- 
quest of the western territories of GujarSt, Kathiawar and 
^llalwa * which he succeeded in annexing to his empire after 
haring overthrown his Saka contemporary Rudrasimha II 
(Cy A.D. 395). Not until we come to the next reign do 
we meet with any epigrapbical records testifying to the direct 
connection between Bengal and the Gupta empire, which seems 
to have been in existence since the days of Samudragupta. 
Three oq)per-plate inscriptions are to be ascribed to the reign of 
Kumaragupta I (A.D. 413-55), two of wbicli were recovered 
from Damodarpur * (in the Dinajpur district) and the tiiird from 
Dhanaidaha (in the Rajshahi district).” The two records from 
Damodarpur are dated in the year 124 (A.D. 443-44) and 128 
(A.D. 447-48) respectively of the Gupta era (Sanivat, 100,20,4, 
Phalguna (m) di 7 ; Sa (m) 100, 20, S, VaiMkha di 10,3). The 
name of Kumaragupta can be distinctly read in the earlier of the 
two inscriptions (Paramadaivata-paTamahhaitdraka-mahaTdjadhi- 
raja-Sri-Kumdragupte prithivi-patau), in the second it is partially 
legible {-ragupte). The latter was engraved a year earlier than 
the Mankuwar stone image inscription, which mentions Kumkra- 
gupta as a Maharaja.* That the Dhanaidaha inscription, the 
greater part of which is defaced, also belongs to the time of the 
same emperor is evident from the Gupta character of its script as 
well as its date — ^the year 113 of the Gupta era(=A.D. 482-33). 

The copper-plate recently recovered from Baigram ‘ 
which is situated near Hili in North Bengal does not 
give the name of the ruler during whose time it was 


I Cbandnispto tl's expaditioo tcema to b« ntemd to is m Udsyisiri ilWr., mt 
on., Vot m, No. 6, p. as, wUcb appUei to him the pbrue ‘ 

• BaSbogoTind* BsmIe, Bp. Ind., Vol. XV, p. U8 fl. * 

• JASB., H. a, Vd. V, p. 467 B . ; Bp. Ind., Vol. XVII, p. Sid fl, 

<. CQ.,V«l.m.N«.U.p.4d. 

^ intf., XXI, Pfit n, p. 76 a, 
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engraved. But the script of the inscription is similar to that 
of the Damodarpur and other grants of the Gupta period. The 
year 128 , to which the copper-plate belongs, can, therefore, be 
assigned to the Gupta era, the date falling within the reign- 
period of Eumaragupta I. Thus in addition to the three 
extant grants of the reign of Eumaragupta I, Bengal contributes 
one more to the list of records associated with this emperor. 
Like the other Gupta inscriptions from Northern Bengal, the 
Baigram plate also records the circumstances of a case of land- 
sale, and the procedure described in it is the same as in the 
former. The mention of Vaigrama, which has been proposed to 
be identified with the find-place of the grant, is held to be an 
important reason for supposing that the record was originally 
connected with Pun(Jravardhana-h/i«/f<i, the well-known adminis- 
trative division from which also issued similar other grants 
of the Gupta period. The plate itself does not furnish the 
name of the bhuhti or province where the land-sale in question 
was transacted, nor any information as to its administration, 
but it the unnamed province was Pundravardhana, as the 
inference is likely to be drawn, the officer-in-charge of it was 
most probably none other than Chiratadatta who appears in this 
capacity in a Dkmodarpur copper-plate of the same year as the 
Baigram inscription. This new plate attests a closer personal 
relationship than hitherto known between the emperor and the 
administrative head of a district in Bengal, as is shown by the 
former’s own choice of the KumiT&mStya who issues orders 
fromPafcjhanagarf (bhatUraka-pad-anudhyatah). The exceptional 
circumsUnoe which justified this step was probably connected 
with the organisation of a new district different from Eotivarsha, 
whose affairs the emperor personally superintended before its 
link with the provincial government was fully established. 

In the D&modarpur inscriptions Northern Bengal appears 
as an integtd part of the emigre under the name of Pupdravar- 
dhana-bhiilkfi (Puv^rwardhana-bhuktdd-Uparika). The officer 
at the head of its affairs was to be appointed,!^ the.emper«r 
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himself (tatpdda-parigrihltc), but the former was entrusted with 
personal responsibility so far as the administration of the districts 
{vishayas) lying under his jurisdiction was concerned. 

Kumaragupta’s nominee Uparika Chiratadatta held bis 
office at least for a term of five years (G. E. 124-28), as his 
name is to be found in both the dated inscriptions from 
Damodarpur, mentioned above. The local government in 
Kotivarsha (in the Dinajpur district) Fts/iOi/a of Pundravardhana 
also remained unchanged during this period, which shows that 
the administration under the Guptas was of a stable character, 
undisturbed by frequent alterations in the composition of at least 
the superior ranks of services. The inscriptions of Kumaragupla’s 
reign point to the prevalence of his rule in Northern Bengal, but 
it must be admitted that there is no information concerniny 
his connection with the rest of the country, specially its western 
portion, which had been amalgamated with the empire during 
Samudragupta’s time. The conclusion will i)e different if it if 
held that the administrative limits of Pundravardhana in those 
days may not have necessarily coincided with but in fact 
exceeded the geographical. 

The collection of Gupta coins from Bengal, though not 
rich, may be considered fairly rcpre.scntative of the imperial 
dynasty. Two important finds were made at Kalighat (A.D. 
1783) * and at the village Madhavapur in the Hooghly district 
(A.D. 1883).^ The largest number of Gupta coins, so far 
discovered from Bengal, is claimed by Kumaragupta I. Of the 
rest one found near Hooghly ’goes to Samudragupta, representing 
the standard type (the spearman or the javelin type ^ as described 

' Uanden, NnmUiniiU Orientulia. p, 7i!6; Wilwm, Aritiw Aotiqui, p. 420. PI 
XVIII, I6g>. 21-24 ; V. A. Smith, JA8B., IHSl, p. 1«0 ; Align, OOGDBM., Intro 
pp. ciuT-cxTvt. The 6nd incloded ooing, which, iccording to Wilaon, were ‘ of rod 
exMOtion nnd d«bas«d meUl.' Abo lee Prinigp'g Estgjg, 1, 280. 

* JA8B., 1884, p. 162 and n : CCDOBM., Intro,, p. ciniii 

» JEA8., 1889, p. 70, 

* BapMOnieathiadeaignation in Num. Chro.,lB91, pj,. 68-64J alao aaeV. A. Smitli 
COUI.. V«l. I, pp. 102-08; JRA8., 1869, pp. 12, 69. 
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by V. K- Smith) issued by him in imitation, as it is generally 
supposed, of the late Kushana coins, probably those with the 
image of Ardochsho on the reverse/ On the obverse of the coins 
of this class the king appears in a standing position, wearing a 
close-fitting cap wifch a standard in his left hand, pouring incense 
on an altar with the right, his face being turned towards a 
Garuda column on the left. The reverse shows an enthroned 
goddess (Lakshrni ?), her feet placed on a lotus with some object 
in the left hand (cornucopiae ?) and a fillet in the right. The 
title adopted by him on such coins, where completely preserved, 
is Pardhrama (reverse), and his name (Samudra), accompanied 
by a laudatory phrase describing liira as the victor of a hundred 
battles, occurs on the obverse {S^fiiara-hta-riiatu-rijayo jitdri- 
pur-djito diram jaijati), A well-preserved specimen of the 
standard type of Samudragupta, weighing 117 grains, was found 
some years ago in the course of the excavation of a tank at 
Chakdighi in the district of Burduan.‘ 

The Kfilighat hoard, originally consisting of more than 200 
specimens, contained some coins of Chandragupta II. At least 
one of these l)elonging to the Archer type, can still be traced in 
the collection of the British Museum, marked by the presence 
of a symbol near the Garuda standard on the obverse, similar to 
the chakra (wheel) of Vishnu/' The find from Hooghly has 


^ r/. CuDniagban), Nuiu. 18i)3, PI. VIII; Allan, CCODBM., pp, Ixv, Ixviii, 

Ixix, Ixx, Ixxi. 

* Thii coin was reported be in tbc powetision of Lord Carmichael, a. JBOR8., 19ia, 
p. 85, PI. I. fig. D. 

* OOGDBM., p. 32, PI. VJI. 10. For spocimeDs of Chandragopta’s Archer Coins 
prcsaired in the lodito Muaeuru, see CCIM,, pp. 105*07. The coins of this class mty be 
mainly divided int^ two clatass according aa the seat occupied by the goddess on the reterse 
is a throne or a kiiaa. The British Museum specimen not iced above shows the goddess seated 
on s lotos (Archer type, Clssa III, The V.R.8., in the Annual Report for 19‘36‘27 (p. 6) 
refers lo the aoqoiaitioo of two gold coins (Nos. C83 ind 712) of Chandragupta II belonging 
toClaaalofhis Archer type (e/. CCGDBM., PI. VM) obtained from or near Mabisthin in 
the Bogra diatriot. For further particulars, see List of Gold Coins, by N. B. Sanyal in the 
Society’i Ananal Bepori (1W7*«8), No. 8. Coin No. 400 in the Maaeum's coUection as 
noticed hare It reported to be ttm MahUtbin. 
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yielded five coins of Chandraguptfl s Arober wsa 

Samadragupta who was responsible for the introduction of this 
type, based on a modification of his standard variety and adopted 
by his successors with various alterations. The Gupta coins, 
recovered near the Arunkha/i river at a village called Muhammad- 
pur in the Jessore district,* have a particular interest attached to 
them, inasmuch as among them specimens of Chandragupta’s 
silver coinage, which is very rare, are said to have been found. 
Chandragupta’s silver coins have a political history behind them. 
As they are intimately connected with the coinage of the 
Eshatrapa rulers of the west, it is believed that they were intro- 
duced after his conquest of their territories.^ Regarding a silver 
coin of Chandragupta, discovered at Sultfinganj opposite the 
Jakugira rock in the Bhagalpur district, along with a coin of the 
last Eshatrapa ruler Svfimi Rudrasiihba, Mr. Allan is of opinion 
that they could have been hardly meant for use in the locality of 
their find-spot.' Perhaps this is also true with regard to the silver 
coins of Chandragupta, stated to have been obtained at Mubam- 
madpur/ During the reign of his successor silver coinage 
must have come into vogue over a wide range of territory. The 
find from Mubammadpur brought to light, as Eajendralal Mitra 
reports, several specimens of the silver currency of Eumkragupta 
I whose gold coins have been collected from various parts of 
Bengal. Out of the thirteen gold coins from Hooghly as many 
as seven belong to him, of which one represents him as a lion- 
slayer (the king combating with a lion— obv., Simbavahinl— 
rev.), the Horseman ‘ (the king on horse-back — obv.. Goddess 

* JiSB., 186S, Fp. «a.02. 
t COGDBlf.ppp. Ixixfi-Tii. 

* JMd, p. CABR., Vol. X. p. 127. 

^ V.A» Soiitli KporU ftbteDce of Gopu lUver coiimae in tbe cabiotto of thi lodltA 
Moaeom, iaOndt the coUecOon of the Aeiatic Sodetj of Beogelp OGQf*, f. 27. 

B. L. Mftm nporU that tbe eilm ooioe obuiued ftooi lftiha»nad|Mir wm pfnantoil 
to the Afiatle Boeielj by F. L. Beofort. 

< cone, p. ilBv lio. as $ of. jaAS., im.p. 121. The Slhghlt «aiAi|Moa it 
WHeoii'e JkskM A pti giia, PI. Jtflll, 88, is attributed br (Baitfail OnuikdiaM te a late 
king of th« wm of KteUngfpto, a. OA8B., Vol. m, fp. 119*18, 
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feeding peaoock—rer.) and the Archer type having three each. 
Two epeoimens, one of the second and the other of the third 
varietyji mentioned above,* were obtained from Tamluk (in the 
Midnapore District) ' and Mabanada (in the Hoogbly District) 
respectively.® The Lion-Slayer and the Horseman type seem to 
have been inaugurated by Kumaragupta’s father. A unique 
coin representing a type by itself, found at Mahanada and now 
preserved in the Indian Museum, is to be attributed to Kumara- 
gupta on grounds of style and weight.® It shows on the 
obverse the king riding, to the left a running elephant with an 
attendant bolding an umbrella over him, and on the reverse a 
goddess standing on a lotus with an object on the right that 
cannot be properly distinguished (a vase or a basket ?). The 
coin possesses traces of legends in “ early Gupta ” characters 
on the obverse as well ns on the reverse. Another interesting 
gold coin of Kumaragupta that may be grouped under the 
Peacock type introduced by him (King feeding a peacock — 
obv.; Karttikeya,* or a goddess, according to V. A. Smith,® on 
a peacock with the legend Mahendrakumdrah^—iev.) was 
found in the Burdwan District." 

A critical period ensued in the history of the Guptas shortly 
after KumSragupta’s death (Pitari divam-upeie) when the 
fortunes of the family sank to a low ebb (viplutdm 
vamh-lakshmim).'' At this point the causes that finally led to the 
dismemberment of the Gupta empire, viz., outbreak of rebellions 
within, devastating invasions from without, and dissensions in 

* Proc* A.S.Bm 1882, p. 119. V, A, Smith was not able to twc® thii coin in the A.8.B. 
cabinet, J11A8., 1898, p. 191. 

* With the Ugtnd dri MehArtjMhifijt SrJ KumlrsgnpU^. See J11A8., 1893, 
pp 116*17 (the 0OW uid tj be in the A.8.B. cibinet). 

> Pwo. A.B.B.. 1888, pp. 91, IM ; CCIM., p. 116. n. 1, No. 88. PI. XVI. 7 : CCQDBM., 
PI. XV. 16.p,88. 

4 CCODBU..pp.xeii,84. 

» com., p. UB, No. 80; JRA8., 1889. p. 106. 

* Deteriftif# TM ^ and ooioi to the ICueioai of toe BehgTye Sihit;* 

Partihedi p, SU 

1 
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the imperial family, seem to have all made their appearance for 
the first time and put the power and resources of the dynasty to 
a severe test. Kumaragupta’s son Skandagupta (c.A.D. 455-67) 
had to contend against a series of external enemies, the Hunas 
or the Mlechchhas {cf. the Bhitarl ' inscription and the 
Junagadh * inscription; and others {th& Pushyamitras?)^ whose 
army and treasury were in a flourishing condition {Samudiia- 
bala-koshdn). The provincial satraps too were probably grow'ing 
restive and rebellious. Underlying Skandagupta’s extreme 
concern for the appointment of a loyal and devoted (hhakto=nu- 
rakto . .) oflScer who was to he entrusted with the government of 
Surashtra (Kathiaw'ar) may he traced the fear lurking in his 
mind that a rash and mistaken step in this matter might lead 
to a situation too difficult to control, specially as the western 
parts of the empire were seriously open to foreign attacks. 
There is some reason to believe that domestic differences also 
contributed their share towards the aggravation of the crises by 
which the dynasty was faced at the time. The enemies of the 
Guptas had been waiting, as a passage in the Bhitarl inscription 
seems to imply, tor a suitable opportunity to strike a blow at 
their power {svahhimala-vijiyishii-pradijotmam paresham).' It 
there were disunion in the royal family, the situation would be 
naturally advantageous to them. 

Among the sons of Kumaragupta, for there is evidence to 
show that he had more than one, Skandagupta is known from 
numismatic and epigraphic data to have immediately succeeded 
him (A.D. 455).’ But the Bliitari seal,'' which presents a 

' Ibid. 

* No. 14. p. 59. Reference to Gupta repulie of the Hupaa io the Sfitra-Vritti pro- 
beblj mikee the grammarian ChiiniJrngomin a coDtemporarj of the emperor—*. Ind, 
Ant., 1896, p. 105. 

* H. B. Divekar read* ‘ yudby arailriib»H;ha,’ aee Anoal* of the Bbioduku OrienUl 

Society, 1910-30, 99-108. 

4 CCGDBH., Intro., p. xlv. 

t Ind. Ant., 1903, p. 366. 

* Bbiuni»in Ghizlpnr in tb* United Prot inoe*, JA8B., Pert 1, 1889, p. 84 ff. The 
iiMct. mtWOTly genealogical. C/. Aairgadb and Sonpat Seali of Samwrman and Harrita- 
T**dtaJia«»^v»ly(Cn.. VoLIIRKo*. 47. 62j, the aeala aiucbad to thogniitt of (be 
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genealogy of seven kings beginning from the founder of the 
dynasty, states that Puragupta, a son of Kumaragupta by his 
chief queen Anantamahadevi, was his immediate successor.” 
The inscription carries the genealogy further down by two 
generations ending with his grandson Kumaragupta, who may 
be conveniently designated as Kumaragupta 11, to distinguish 
him from liis great-grandlather of the same name. As will be 
presently seen, the reign of this king must have come to an end 
byd.K. J57 ( = A.]). t7rw77). Hence the statement made 
in the Bhitarl seal suggesting that Ihiragupta was the 
immediate successor of Kumaragupta I may have been true. In 
that case the evidence of Skandagiipta’s reign wdiich is 
incontestable will be obviously contradicted by the testimony of 
the Bhitari seal. The problem of determining Puragupta’s 
position in the chronology may be solved in either of the three 
different ways optai to us. The easiest way out of the difficulty 
is to suggest that he was identical with Skandagupta. The 
second course is to r(*gard him as Skanda’s succesvsor.^ If this 
view is adopted, the usual interpretation of the expression 
iat-pad-dnmlliyat(i ” as applied to Puragupta will have to 
be abandoned, while it will hold good in the case of Skanda- 
gupta. The third view is that Puragupta and Skandagupta 
were rival monarchs ruling over different parts of the empire 
which became divided after Kumaragupta’s death. 

The responsibility for the suggestion that Skandagupta and 
Puragupta were the one and the same person belongs to Hoernle. 
Before him Takakusu" proposed the identity of Vikramaditya, 
the patron of the Indian Buddhist scholar Vasubandhu (A.D. 

Mabftrijai Mahendrapila and ViDAyakapalu of the Our;rtrM-PruUhirtt dynsit^ (JASB., Vol. 
XV, pp. 113,140). The text of the inicr. »• finally read by Fleet, givea tvbe foUowiug 
(,'eo''a)ogicAi table (the earlier naniet are wniUed here ai QDneceeaaz7) • MabirtjMhirija 
KumlragupU®. ABaOUdcvl. their ec® tU»t|4dMi«dhylto) PuragopU iroabiiiildhiriia) 
111 . SrIvaUadevI; their lOQ NaraairfibagttpU iialpidlDudhyits, mabirijMbir&ja)— Ind. Aot., 
IB I), p. 224 ff. C/. V. A. Soiitb and Hoernle, JABD., LVIII, Pt, 1, 1889. 

* Vincwit A. amilb, lod. AnI.. 1902, pp. 961-68. Regardmg the teadbg ol the name 

t. I A8B.. LXin, PI. I, 1894, p. 210 f. 

* ja4S„ll>0l,pp.4Mi. BoleioCCODBM..l.D.4;W.n.l. 
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420-500 ?), with Skandagupta, who is known from his coins 
to have assumed this title. Hoernle accepts this identification 
and further suggests that Vikramaditya s son Baladitya, who 
on his accession to the throne invited the Buddhist monk to 
A.yodhya,* is identical with Narasimhagupta Baladitya of the 
coins.* But as the latter’s father is mentioned to be Puragupta in 
the Bhitari seal, he is led to the conclusion that Skandagupta 
Puragupta were only two different names of the same 
king Vikramaditya. The force of this theory has been much 
weakened by the evidence adduced by Mr. Allan, who has 
shown from a study of coins that Puragupta also adopted the 
Vikravia title.* Therefore, if Baladitya mentioned in Para- 
martha’s ^A.D. 499-569) biography is at all to be identified with 
Narasimhagupta, the author’s reference to his father Vikrama- 
ditya may be held applicable to Puragupta.* Nobody now 
seems to believe that Puragupta’ s proposed identity with 
Skandagupta can be substantiated by any means. An isolated 
attempt was made some years ago by Dr. R. C. Majumdar 
to revive the theory mainly on numismatic considerations, 
but DO serious conclusion can be drawn from the arguments set 
-forth by him in this connection. As a matter of fact the coins 
of Puragupta and Skandagupta can be divided into two distinc- 
tive classes. Among the extant coins attributed tp Puragupta 
there is at least one that gives the two letters pa, ro, written 

1 VuubaDdbu wis boro of % Brahmin familj at Puroihapura. ooofertad to iW Mabi* 

faith by bU brother Atafitra, a Buddhist scholar of repota. King VikramAditja of 
Ayodbyi became a patroo Baddhiam through bis ioflneDoe. After the king*! death hij 
8«n. the ei'CrowD Prince B&lMitya, and the queen> mother, both hii former pupil!» invited 
him to Ayodhyft, J RA8., 1905, pp. 84*85. 

* JRAS., 1909, pp. 102, 128.29, 

* Hoernle wrtile in JRA8., 1909, 102 that * there is Dothing toihov tbet Poragapt! 
( irber d eee r ved or aaenmed tbit title.* 

* He haa been further identified with Samndragapta (P* B. Bbaodarkafi on 

tiff heBttiUdi quoted by Vtoana and the note appended to it, ideolifiM hiiB with Ohandra* 
gnpta H Vikrainidi^, a. lod. Ant., 1912, p. 1 ff. For diiennt tlmoriie dniha 

mni m COODBM., pp. 1, n 4, Iv, n. 1. BBI, p. 847. 

* Iild.ADt.. 19IS.IV. ISMf. Tlui ^ WM liStfAiMnteHMl 
N.6.,l«l.p.iM9f. 
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vertically beneath the left arm of the king on the obverse and 
the legend ‘‘ ^nvikramah on the reverse, thus distinguishing 
him from Skandagupta.^ 

The next theory that may be considered now is the one ad- 
vocated by N. K. Bhattasali.^ According to him Puragupta and 
his line succeeded to the throne after the death of Bhanugupta, 
who is referred to in an inscription from Eran, dated G. E. 191 
(«510 A.D.). Before Puragupta’s family came to powder, the 
throne is presumed to have been occupied successively by 
Skandagupta (A.D. 4554)7), Kumaragupta of the Sarnath 
inscription (c. A.D. 473-74) whom he calls Kumaragupta II, 
Budha-Gupta (A.D. 47()-9()) and Bhanugupta (A.D. 510).^ He 
relies mainly on the evidence of Hiuen-lsang wlio alludes to the 
defeat said to have been indicted upon theHuna chief Mihirakula 
(c. A.D. 515) by a Briladitya,and also the hypothetical reading of 
the emperor’s natne as Kumaragupta in aDamodarpur inscription 
supposed to be dated in A.D. 533-34 (214 G.E). It is concluded 
that Hiuen-tsang’s Baladitya should be regarded as the same as 
Puragupta’s son and successor, Narasirahagupta of the Bhitari 
inscription, whose dite of accession he puts at c. 515 A.D. He 
wns preceded by his father, Puragupta, who ascended the throne 
not long after A.D. 510 when Bhanugupta was probably killed 
in action w'i|h his enemy. 

Narasiiiihagupta’s successor was Kumaragupta (described as 
Kumftragupta III) for whom the Damodarpur copper-plate 
referred to above supplies a date. The grounds on which this 
chronological reconstruction is based are open to serious 
objections. The date in the D&modarpur inscription is not 


* OCQDBlf., |>p> tij, iS<, PI. XKI, 88 i c/. Aimtlf gf fcbt Bhuidtik»r Orieotil 

Vo! I, Pt. 1.11^,67-00. 

* Bp. ImL. Vot. XVm,pp. SB-84. 

^ Pilhttk'f view it timiltr. Aoe. to him KominigQptt of the BAmitb inter, wu Um 
Bon Slid taoeetvor itf 8kiB4a|«pUt difcnot tbt KamArtfopt* of ibe BbiUri Soil, 
atid Budhi-OaiU wMAte m foAwmmmtd U» fonntr KaniArtgopU, ••• R. 0. BIiwmImw 
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i!l4 G. E., ns previously rend by R. G. Basak and accepted by 
N, K. Bhattasali, but 224 G. E., the correction being due 

to Mr: K. N. Dikshit,* now Director-General of Indian 
Archaeology. Besides, the reading of Kuraaragupta's name 

in this inscription is conjectural. The view that the imperial 
Gupta line may have still been flourishing about this line 
is in sharp conflict with the course of political history as 
known from other sources, for a later Gupta king of Magadha, 
Ku naragupta by name, fourth in descent from the founder 
of this family, was a contemporary of the Maukhari king 
I^anavarman, who was alive in A.D. 554.^ It will not be 
wrong, therefore, to suppose that the later Gupta dynasty 

of Magadha had been established several years earlier than his 
time— at least about the commencement of the sixth century 
A. D. It should be pointed out that the dates assigned 

to Puragupta’s line fall within the period of the reign of 
Ya^odharman, who claims to have founded an empire extend- 
ing from the Western Sea to the Brahmaputra, an empire 
much larger than ever built up by the Guptas, Before a succes- 
sion of imperial rulers from SkandMgu|)ta down to Kumiiragupia 
(A.D. 533-34) it would have been scarcely possible for liim 
to have succeeded in his enterprise, and thus liie claim put 
forward by him in his Mandasor inscri[)tions would be meaning- 
less, having no foundation at all. Without entering into further 
details, one may be reasonably inclined against a presumption 
which the theory involves, viz., that Puragupta patiently waited 
for a chance to ascend the throne, not available till fifty-five years 
after the death of his father at the least computatiooi in the 
meanwhile watching the successive reigns of at least four kings — 
Skanda, Kumara, Budha and Bhanu. 

E. G. Basak ^ adopts the view that the Gupa dynasty was 
divided after Kumaragupta Ps reign into two branebes, one 

I Bp. Ind., Vol. XVII,p. m 

* Cf. Htriht Inter.- Ep. lod., VoJ. XIV, p. 110 1 

• Bp. Ind., Vol. XV, pp. 10-20. 
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reprcsunled by Skandagupta and the other by his brother or 
half-brother Puragupta.^ To the former ^ belonged Kumaragupta 
(of the Sarnath inscription), Budha-Gupta and Bhanugupta, 
who are to be regarded as the son, grandson and great-grandson 
respectively of Skandagupta. The other offshoot of the family is 
the one mentioned in the Bhitarl seal-inscription. Most of the 
imperial possessions were enjoyed by Skandagupta *and his family 
with the exception of South Bihar, where Puragupta and his 
descendants were allowed by the courtesy of their more fortu- 
nate relations to rule independently. Basak’s proj)osal is in 
essence similar to that of Bhattasali, so far as its chronological 
effect is concerned. For he too believes that Puragupta’s son 
Narasiiiihagupta is the same as Baladitya who, according to 
Hiuen-t-ang, defeated Mihirakula.' Basak’s theory is as un- 
tenable as the other in detail as well as in principle. No ground 
has l)een shown why Kumaragupta, Budha-Gupta audBhanugupta 
should be regarded as being related to each other and to Skanda- 
gupta in the way he has [imposed. There is nothing to prove 
that Skandagupta loft any direct heir to succeed him. His con- 
tention that the authority exercised by Puragupta and his line 
was confined to South Bihar seems to contradict the testimony of 
the Bhitari Seal, which bestows the iiik o[ Maharajddhiraja on 
Puragupta, his son Narasirahagupta and his grandson Kumara- 
gupta. ^ It may lie further noted that numismatic evidence 


* This view was •ugjii’itcil bjr Hoernie l»ut l*e aubacijueutly gave it up, aee JEAS., 
Itl09, p. 96 ir, 

* For this tuggetiioo, aee K. R. Pathik, Dhandukar Com. Volume, pp. 195-222; 
lod. Aot., 1917, pp. 287 ff. ; ihtd, 1918, pp. 16-22. 

^ Wattera, I, 988. Allan au^geaU that MiliirakuU was defeated by YaMbarman and 
Narasidibagupla aepanlelj, CCGDBM., p. lx. See alto f^ieet, lod. Ant., 1889, p, 228. 
Anotbif theory it that there waa a oonfederary of the Indian princea accounting for the defeat 
of the HApa king, ate BHI., p, 887, Tbeie ibeoriea mutt be revised in the light of the 
Sirnith iDfcnpiioc.a. 

^ Batik Mggeata that ibt divtaiofi wat due to a mutual agreemeut. Bp. Ind , Vol. 

XV. p. 1*0, 
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suggests that the rale of Narasirbhagupta and his successor pre- 
vailed in Bengal.* 

It»is diflicult to understand how a family of rulers admittedly 
stronger than Puragupta and his descendants permitted the 
assumption of the imperial title by the latter, whose sway was 
limited to the southern part of Bihar only. Moreover, the 
suggestion that their government continued as late as the first 
quarter of the sixth century A.D. or even later militates against 
the fact of which we can be more or less certain that the Later 
(Guptas had already founded their power in Magadha by that 
time. The chief error on the part of both Messrs. Basak and 
Bhattasah lies in their attempt to connect Puragupta’s son, Nara- 
sirhhagupta (Baladitya), with an episode described by the Chinese 
pilgrim, which refers to a Baladitya as the conqueror of Mihira- 
kula. The title Baladitya seems to have been quite popular 
and unless there is strong corroborative evidence, it is not 
safe to draw any such historical deduction from the fact of a 
particular king having adopted this biruda. The combined evi- 
dence of the Sarnath inscriptions, the Mandasor inscriptions of 
Ya^dbarman, and the inscriptions relating to the so-called Later 
Guptas of Magadha make it almost certain that Puragupta’s 

family cannot be brought down to the first o^ the second quarter 
of the sixth ceutury A.D. 

Amidst this array of rather intricate speculations, Panna 
Lall 8 suggestion that Puragupta’s line immediately succeeded 
Skandagupta seems to be in most accord with the avaUable 
material in regard to Kumaragupta’s successors. The credit for the 
view that Puragupta succeeded Skandagupta, however, belongs 


of U»fo.D»tw.. r«o„r«l from Blnighit io tb. NmlA dioWot, oT 
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to Hoernle* who later changed his opinion for a new theory 
discussed above.* According to Panna Lall,' whose opinion has 
been accepted by V.A.Smith^ and Dr. H.C. Eaychaudhtfri/ the 
Sfirnatli inscription, dated G. E. 154 (=A.D. 473-74) mention- 
ing the reign of a Kumaragupta can be relegated to no other 
member of the Gupta dynasty than Narasimhagupta’s son and 
successor of this name (both to be called Kumaragupta II). 
The chronological table drawn by him giving Skandagupta 
(A.D. 455-G7), Puragupta (c. A.D. 467-09), Narasimhagupta 
Baladitya (c. A.D. 469-73), Kumaragupta II (c. A.D. 475-77) 
and Budha-Gupta (c. A.D. 477-94) in the order in which 
they are mentioned seems on the whole to fit all the 
available evidence in a convincing manner, but the scheme 
may be slightly modified in the light of the suggestions made 
by Fleet," R. D. Banerjec ’ and R. C. Majumdar* regarding 
the probability of an outbreak of fratricidal struggle after Kumara- 
gupta I's death. A passage in the JunSgadh inscription of 
Skandagupta, which says that the goddess of fortune discarded 
all the royal sons and selected Skandagupta as her bride- 
groom of her own accord {Vyapetya sarvan manujendra- 
putrdn Lakshrnih spayam yam raroj/dm-clioA'dra), though evident- 
ly bearing a poetical stamp on it, may be interpreted as 
referring to his triumph over the other sons of his father. 
Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri, who is opposed to the theory 
of a fratricidal quarrel in Skaudagupta's reign, has admitted 
that the reference in this passage is to the disappointed sons 

• JA8B., 1888. rp. US-tK). 

• JA8B, LVni, p. 02 (t. : J RAS , UHI5, p 128. 

^ Bioduftbio Beview, 1U18, Jmd. : .1BOUS., l'-U8. pp. 412*17; also H. Pandtj, 
S4641. 

• BHt.. p. 880. 

‘ PBAI.,p.8». 

• Ind. Asti IbWop. 887. 

^ Ado. to E. D. BistrifOo Pangopte rtbelled is Uigftdiift during SktndagiipU*B tb* 
86006 froQ tht oi^iol in oonno o^ kift with hit HApn txpoditkAi. Soe Asotlt of the 
Bboodi^ Tsjtrtnfi. VoL I» Pt li p. 78. For » Utor view, m hit Bhofllr lUhlty 
B.B. 
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of Kiimanigupta, whose claims to the throne may not have 
been favoured by their father.' It is noteworthy that the familiar 
expression “tnUpada-parigrihltah” has not been used with regard 
to Skandagupta in any one of the inscriptions of his reign — an 
epithet which we find bestowed on Chandragupta 11.'“ When 
a monarch was selected by his father to be his successor it was 
proper to apply this distinctive phrase to him. Samudragiipta 
owed his throne to his father’s choice as is evident from a passage 
in the Allahabad Prasasti by Harishena. If the choice of the 
goddess fell upon Skandagupta it was probably due to circum- 
stances different from those that led to the accession of Samudra- 
gupta or his son Chandragupta TI. The text of the Jiinagadh 
inscription referred to above may go to suggest that it took him 
some time to establish his supremacy among the rival princes 
with whom he may have been engaged in a protracted conflict 
icf. Kramena huddhya nipunam pradharya) . The victory was 
probably the outcome of a series of struggles in the course of 
which his superiority was yradually proved. In fact it was the 
steady pursuit of an ambitious project, his application and 
perseverance that formed the keynote of his character, bringing 
him success also in his engagements with the external enemies 
of the empire {prafidinam-ahhiyoyad-ipsilam yena labdhva). 

It cannot be said with certainty that the palace of the Im- 
perial Guptas had always been free in the past from elements 
capable of producing an atmosphere charged with strife and 
discontent. The {)oet Harishena draws a pen-picture of 
the disappointed princes in the court of Chandragupta I, 
whose claims were rejected in preference to those of Samudra- 
gupta {tulya--kulajamlan-dnan-odvikshi[ta]h). If a literary 
tradition is to be believed, Chandragupta II, though, accord- 
ing to epigraphic evidence, accepted by the feet of his 
father (tat-parigrihita^), had to make room for Rimagupta* 

' PHAI.,p. M7. 

* Cf. 'W p»rigribiu' io the BbiUrt ioicr. of SktodugopU, CIL, Vd. 111., Ho. 18, p. 88. 

> Oor iDformttioD oboot BimtgopU it ebioSj dtrirod fnmi oitncte tna • lart A>«tn» 
cJltd OoTFObudriffaptoiD ia tfao SriAglrw^dum br Um Bboit of DbArt iTM lot.. 1988. 
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whom he later killed to secure the throne for himself. It is not 
improbable that the accession of the next emperor Kumaraguptal 
was also the outcome of an intrigue against his brother 
Govindagupta, who is mentioned in a Basarh seal/ but not 
heard of again from any other source. Curiously, in the Bihar(?) 
and Bhitarl inscriptions of Skandagupta, though the phrase 
** tat-parigrihltah has been used in the case of his grand-father 
Chandragupta 11, it has not been applied to Kumaragupta I, 
which perhaps shows that the death of Govindagupta, the heir- 
apparent (yuvaraja?), did not take place during the latter’s reign, 
as in that case his brother would have been selected as his 
successor. 

At the end of Kumaragupta’s reign, the question of succession 
to the throne probably assumed a complicated shape owing to 
the presence of three or more grown-up sons. Besides Puragupta 
and Skandagupta, it seems tliat KumSragiipta had two more sons : 
Budha-Gupta^ and Ghat-otkachagupta. The last-named prince was 


pp. 181*188' and the N^(jadarpapa of Ramnchandra and Gunarhnndra (Sylvain L^vi,J.A., 
Oct. ‘Dec., 1928, pp, 20l*0r»K In the luttcr work the siitlwirahip of the drama has beoo 
attribatad to Vir^khadtttt. The story that may l>6 reconstructed from these sources says 
that a weak kin? named R&magupta consented to make a cift of his wife—DhrovadevI— *to a 
8aki ruler who bad intaded his territory. His younger hrolber— Chandragupta— disguised 
as woman, killed the Saka king while he was the Gupta queen in his camp. The 

murder of a daka king by Chandragupta in the garb of a woman is also alluded to in the 
Harahaebarita. R&jai^kbara in bis KAryamlmimaa cites a verse lueniiouing the surrender 
of Dbrafairlmiol by her husband king Sanuagupia (copyist's mistake for Rkmagupts?> to an 
enemy Wbo bad besieged bis dominions. Verse 48 of the Banjan grant of the Rashlrakuta 
king Amogbafaraha I (8aka798) says that a certain n)eml)er of the Gupta family killed his 
brother and took hit kuigdoni and queen— EP Ind.. XVIIJ, pp, 348, 285. This passage pro 
hsbiy refiere to Chandrappta IT. If so, RAmagupta must have l>e«D ultimately killed by his 
brother who married the widowed queen. D. R. Bhandarksr, however, holds that the Sanjan 
grant raferi to Skandagupta who may have been engaged in a conflict with his brother 
Ghaloikaehagupta ($bid, p. 34]f). For a detailed appreciation of the varioua data relating U> 
RAmtgupU, tea JBOB8., XIV, pp. 223-83 ff.; XV, pp. 181141 ;XVm, pp. 19-36; Ind. 
Ant., 1938, p. 181; R. D. Baoeriee, Maoindracliandra Ntndy Lectures, 1924, pp. 26-410. 

* Bloeb, AAI., 1908-04, pp. 102, 107. 

* Ha la prabablj maotiooad u FO'toJrio4o by Hiuan-Uang, tee Wattara, U, p. 165. 
tHlgrim terftaa him aa aon of daMdltya (c/. 'Mabendriditya'— the biruda p! 

Kumtoppu). M PHAl., p. m. 
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ht ibe eBjoyiomt of a governorship in Central India UBdM’ Ws 
’Itettep in 436 A.D , as evidenced by the Tumain (Tumbavaoa)' 
iiMsoription of G. B. IIG.' If the ' solitary coin in tlM St. 
Petersburg (Leningrad) collection bearing the name “ Gbate 
(tktK^agupta)' Kramaditya (?) ” is to be attributed to him, it is 
evident that he later became an independent king. But his 
position in chronology cannot be definitely ascertained. He 
seems to have ruled as a rival king for some time during the 
second half of the fifth century A.D. There is no doubt that be 
was old enough to take part in a struggle for the advancement of 
his own interest in A.D. 455. As Puragupta’s date of accession 
cannot be pushed later than A.D. 467, “his fitness for participation 
m a contest for power that may have occurred after his father’s 
death can be taken for granted. As be probably came to the 
tbsone some time between A.D. 473-76, he may have been 
suflBciently advanced in age during Skandagupta’s reign to oaoee 
trouble by settting up a right to independence. Thus the 
^manujendra-putra’a referred to in the Jun&gadh inscription were 
perhaps all the three brothers of Skandagupta. Dr. B. C. 
Majumdar bolds that Budba-Gupta was a rebel from the west, 
who gradually forced his way to the throne. If Skimdagupta 
was engaged in fighting battles with him and Ghatotkacbagupta 


1 Tomiii] n s Tillage in tbe Etagirh diitnci ot tbt Qmlior State. * abovt 40 nulaa to tbe 
woat of Erao.' 

* Ind. Ani., 1980. pp. 11445 ; alto cf, Baaarh Seal, No. 1 Aftl., WOM. 107. 
inaer. nuntiofii Eumingiipte T at ruling over tha eartb ai tbt tJmf |f . B. Onrda 
(•bote) reiterdf Ghatofcfcachagiipte of the ioacr. m a loo of Ka»iragapte If Mrfiaf m 
the fovofiior of Eras during fait father ’• rtigo and idmti&ea him wHb th»4lbatnrborha- 
gopta of fba ioal at well at wiib the Ghiio(-tbaofai) of tbo ooh. 0f» OOGDBIf » 
PI EXIV. 8, p. 148. Mr. Allan tbowa that GhatotkadiafTlgiipla of tbo oibl oommA 
beiSosfciMwIlbOhaBdragfipU’a father of thia namt aa tba iDOMr k. to^fbml hi the 
billor piit of tba M eentory, ibid, p. Ur. 

7 Atteaiktt baaboeo dfawn to a reme in tba Iiyc-lfaAjiiM M 

Slabrf p. MliHidobfbowf th«o a MirMya kiog wdte aatttiood tbo tftk * 
tboiMoSMite otieeoaaor of llabondra, i.i„ Kmnin MS fi SBOl ;S!|M».- i 8 i i 'w bp e i* 

to SkaodHopfo Mui ib U bold IM tbli wfll 
’miittf mu rBnrVto nnk bM»«na* •^iw auaiagt/t^ m IK I jpj ij j iiMw ttV 
$ ■*— gpl** lof fgooioibMi lispflttjlik 
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ID tiM west, in the eaat his rival was Puragupta. The theory 
of a partition of the empire lasting throughout his reign may 
not be supported by epigrapbic and numismatic evidence. But 
neither is it easy to dispute the suggestion that the crmtrol be 
was able to exercise over the different parts of the empire was to 
a certain extent achieved gradually. The date of his Bihar 
inscription is not known. Hence bow can it be asserted that 
ail the eastern territories of the empire belonged to him from the 
beginning of his reign ? It is noteworthy that the heavy coins 
(144'6 grains) with the legend ‘ Kramaditya ’ on the reverse, 
issued by Skandagupta for use in the easternmost dominions;, 
are believed to have been struck during the later years nf 
his government.' One such coin has been found from 
Midnapore (King and queen on the obverse with a Garuda 
standard in the centre, goddess seated on lotus with the legend 
“i^ri Skandaguptah " on the reverse).' Puragupta may have 
been the master of Bib&r and Bengal for some time but 
was later forced to part with them. A dehnite turn in 
favour of Skandagupta took place in G.E. 141 ( = A.D. 
when the reign is described as peaceful {idnte varshe) in 
the Kahaum inscription.' The picture thus afforded is in vivid 
contrast to the stale of things at the time of his accession as 
portrayed in the undated Bbitari inscription. Not only bad^e 
enemies mentioned in the latter record as well as the Junagadh 
inscription (G.E. 138) been defeated by this time, but his 
superiority over the other princes, who may be meant to have 
been thoee of his own family, established in a satisfactory manner 
{Sanv-ottam-arddheh) . 

No inscription of the time of Skandagupta is available from 
Bengal, but we have a few coins, one of whiiA has been rfready 
noted. Two gold coins of this emperor have been recovraed, one 


I eOIB>■IL,^WrU]. 

« ewoiL.wa.t.'y.w. 
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each from Mahanada (in the district of Hooghly) ’ and Faridpur, 
besides some silver coins from Mnbammadpur in the Jessore 
district; Skandagupta’s reign was over by A.D. 467. The 
days of political expansion and agressive militarism which 
had characterised the reigns of Samudragupta and Chandra- 
gupta II were followed by a period barren of any new 
conquests, the most stirring event of which was the performance 
of a horse-sacrifice by the latter’s son in imitation of his grand- 
father.® The troubles that beset Skandagupta at his accession 
were serious enough to overwhelm the dynasty torn by- internal 
feuds and dissensions and attacked by foreign enemies. His brief 
reign of twelve years was devoted with skill, assiduity and courage 
to the task of steering the ship clear of troubled waters. The 
empire, though threatened with e.stinction, was preserved 
through his efforts. Puragupta may have survived Skandagupta, 
who evidently did not leave any direct heir to succeed him. Like 
Skandagupta, ‘ he assumed the title of Vikramaditya (as proved 
by his Vikrama coins). The reign of his son {Paramabhattdraka 
Mahamjadhiraja) who is known from some Archer coins to 
have adopted the title of Baiaditya (Jayati Narasimhaguptah — 
obverse, Bdladityah — reverse) ® was very brief, like that of his 
father. His son and successor Kumaragupta {ParamabhaMraka 
Mahdrdjddhirdja) was on the throne in G.E. 154 (A.D. 473-74), 
as evidenced by a Sarnath inscription dated in that year 
(Varska-hte Guptdndm sachatuh-panchaiad-utlarc bhumim rak- 
shati Kumdragupic).'^ Most of the Archer coins of Kumaragupta 
and his father Narasimhagupta comprised in the K&lighat board 

> Proc. A8B., 1882, p. 91. 

JBAS., 1889, p. 112. 

* GBM. (Varendr* Eeeearcb Societjr). p. 6. 

* This was comiDemoratad by the issoe of Aivatoedhs ooini, which viiy 
COGDBH, p. xiiii, PL Xn., 18, II. 

I Ihidt pp. cxxii, 184-85, 

i Not. 564-66 in the British Mas. Collection belong to the K&UghAt bmrd, Mot. 563* 
668, 667, 568 tnd 660 too probtbly ctmt fiooj Kiligbit. See COGDBM.p p. 186 umI n. 

< A6L, m4'15p p. 124. 
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are of impure metal, very rudely executed, to judge from the 
specimens that may be traced in the British Museum. Some of 
these coins appear to be devoid of any marginal legends on the 
obverse.’ Only one of these gives the legend “ Baldditya” 
correctly on the reverse {Plate XXII. 7). According to Mr. 
Allan, these coins of an inferior type were probably current in 
the eastern districts of the empire (the lower Ganges valley). 
The Mandasor inscription of Kumaragupta I and Bandhuvarman 
which was engraved in A.D. 473-74 is perhaps to be assigned to 
the reign of Kumaragupta II, in which case his control of 
Western Malwa will be established.* It is to be noted, however, 
that while this inscription refers to the rule of Kumargupta I 
in glowing language ' in its account of the foundation of a solar 
temple in A.D. 437-38, it does not even mention the name of the 
king during whose reign this religious building was repaired 
thirty-six years later. The interval between the two dates has 
been described as a long period in the course of which several 
kings had ruled (Bahuna samatllena kalcn = anyaii-cha par- 
thivaih.) While the statement is true, the omission of Kumara- 
gupla IPs name cannot be well explained,* Kumaragupta’s 
reign must have come to an end by G.E. 167 (=A.D. 467*77) 
when Budha-Gupta was reigning over the earth according to two 
dated inscriptions from Sarnath {Gvptanam samatikkrante sapta- 
paflchatad-uttare iate satnatuim pnthirmBudhagupte pra^cuati).‘ 
The debasement of coinage and the briefness of reigns — the 
two characteristics of the period — may be taken as indications 
that perhaps everything was not going on well with the empire. 
If it is true that Budha-Gupta was a son of Kumaragupta Mahen* 
dr&ditya, hie attitude towards Puragupta and bis family may not 
have been favourable. We cannot say if the impatient ambition 

1 ooaDBM.,pp.otT., m.40, putoxxn. 

' cn., iio.i8,p.nt. 

* Xomitigupte pfithivtiii pratfaUi. 

* Tbi NhnooB ii dc4 lo EoBlngopU II, hvi H. Puidiy, m* JBOB8., 1918, p. 844. 

» ASL. 1914*18, p|>.lfl44». 
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of a rival prince led him to acts responsible for the « arly end of 
Puragupta’s line, which may not have been brought about by 
quite natural causes. Since the days of Kudi&ragupta his was 
the longest reign, extending over twenty years (A.D. 476^96) * 
His authority was obeyed on the banks of the lower Ganges and 
the Narmada.* The earliest evidence of his reign is furnished by 
the two Sarnath inscriptions (157 G E.) proving his possession 
of Benares. His Eran stone pillar inscription, dated G.E. 166,* 
shows that his sway flourished in the tract of country lying 
between the Ganges and the Yamuna.* His supremacy in the 
Central Provinces is implied in the Khoh inscription of Mah^ja 
Hastin, dated 163 G.E.* The Parivrajaka Maharaja of this epi- 
graph probably paid a nominal allegiance to tbe Gupta dynasty.* 
Budha-Gupta’s authority in Pundravardbana is testified to 
by three inscriptions discovered from Northern Bengal, two of 
which belong to the Damodarpur’ series and tbe third was 
recently found in tbe course of archaeological excavations at 
Pabarpur in tbe Rajsbabi district.* The dale as given |n one 

' For h s cjin d»ted 175 G- E , lee CCQDBM,. p. 163. PI. XXI ' . 18 

* Cal. Rev. .^pril•JaDe, p STi. 

3 Enm is a village in the B&gar diatrki. Central Provineea; for lu bialoHeal iotpoH* 
•Bce, see Imp. Gaz., New Edn.. Vol Xli, 25-26; Vol. II, pp. 43t 48, 51* 06, Itt. 

^ K&liDdl-Nannmadajor-mmadhjsiii— CIL, Vid. Ill, No. 19, p 69. In tbit year (late 
pafiebasbaab^j-adhike varaba^aiii bbopalau ( ba Budbaguptei Saralmicbaodra wai gofeming 
tbe cotmiry bounded by the two rivers. 

t Ibidt No. 23, p. 1(X). 

* An earlier int^r. of this family it dated in the year 156 0. E. Inaen. Nof. 91-28 

and 25 {tbidt arc related to Ibe Parimjaka djruaaty. Tbeae records all ’came from 
-Ba^elkhand in Oentral India. Tbe Parivrljaka king Hatiin (son of DAmodtea, 9 f*B^ 4 oo 
i>f Prabbafijana and great-grandaon of Dev&^^ya, ruled tbe kingdom of PabbilA (cite fertn 
of Dftbala, DibilA, Pabila or DabAla modem Bondelkbaa^ ^rtb wbktb lb# Xaladiwia of 
!triI>ori near Jabalpor were connected in later timet) ariih tbe tract of coontiy c oil prim fl io 
«lii«igbUen /opeat kingdoms, €n., Vd. IH, pp. 8-14. Ill Tbe modem vittifi cl Htemarl 
(ancient Imbioda) aeema to bare eeparated bit kingdom from that of Ibo Ucbchalcalpa 
dynasty. 0/. tbe Bhomari Btone Pillar Jmer.-Ibid, No 24. pp. U6*ll Sbftia's son 
8aiiiksbd>b0 was on tbe tbrone in tbe year 209 G.B. Tbe Inaeri. of tbe ♦frsnM. 

lAjaa only me tbe Gopta era but do not mentioD any of tba taigfdng Ofiyla Tba 

atatement of dii# k foOowad in Ibaaa lecorda by the 
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of tbe iaecriptioDs from D^odarpur is 163 G. E., two years 
earlier than tbe date of tbe Eran inscription of bis reign. Tbe 
date of tbe otbof Damodarpur record is lost. The Pabarpur 
inscription was engraved in the year 159 G. E., two years later 
tbui the Sarnath inscription, recording the donation of some 
land by a private individual and his wife for the maintenance 
of worship at the Vihara of the Jaina preceptor Guhanandl at 
Vata Gohali, a village in Pundravardhana. This inscription does 
not, however, mention Budha-Gupta by name, but refers to 
the supreme monarcli under tbe title of Paramabhattdraka. 
The general features of the government of Pundravardhana, as 
they appear in Budha-Gupta’s Damodarpur copper-plate inscrip- 
tions, show the continuity of the same system as prevailed in 
earlier times. In A.D. 482-83 (163 G. E., the date is partly 
defaced. ..(60.3) dshadha di 10, 3) Northern Bengal was adminis- 
tered by the Uparika Brahmadatta under Parama-dairata 5rt 
Budhagupta (PI. 3). The other officer of this rank who served 
under the emperor was dayadatta (Plate 4) but his date is not 
known [...Phdlguna di 10, (5).] 

The only inscription which intervenes tetween tbe Pabarpur 
copper-plate of tbe year 159 and the Damodarpur grant of the 
year 224 cornea from a different part of Bengal, from Gunaighar, 
a village about 18 miles to tbe north-west of the town of 
Comilla. Before we proceed to consider the evidence of this 
record it will be well to refer to an inscription ' reported to have 
been discovered at Nandapura, ‘ i miles to tbe north-east of 
Surajgarbft in tbe district of Mongbyr,’ which is dated in tbe 
year 169, apparently of the Gupta era, thus correspondiug to 
488 A.D. This embodies a transaction of land-sale followed by 
'> gift (H) lines similar to those found in the Bengal inscriptions 
•f the ^riod, particularly tbe Pab&rpur inscription, and in 
addition to this palaec^rapbical affinity is also of a striking 
charaotev* Tbe angf^on that ' the document was drafted, 
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engraved and issued from Bengal, or more precisely, from North 
Bengal ’ seems to be well-founded. The contents of the inscrip- 
tion show that Vishayapa ti Chattramaha w&i permitted by the 
officers issuing orders from the agrahdra of Ambilagrama(?) to 
buy some land at the village Jaiigoyika for the purpose of a 
grant to a certain Brahmin from the agrahdra of Khatapurana 
in Nanda-vithI, which Mr. Majumdar identifies with Nandapura 
in the Monghyr district. The logical implication of the sugges- 
tion noted above is that Ambila and Jabgoyika were both 
situated in Bengal, and that the political authority resting with 
the Paramabhattdraka, mentioned in the inscription (II. 10-11) 
as a part of the phraseology common to such documents, was 
held by none other than Budha-Gupta. That the inscription is 
dated within the reign-period of Budha-Gupta cannot be doubted, 
and even though its connection with Bengal may not be said to 
be conclusively proved, it was at any rate a record of the same 
king who is known to have held in his possession at least 
certain portions of that province. It is a copper-plate grant, 
dated in the year 188 which is expressed by symbols as 
weU as in words (Varttamdn-ashtdMty-uitara-hta-sarhvatsarc 
paushamdsasya chatur-vvinsatilama ditase — 11. 14-15). For 
palaeographical reasons the date has been rightly ascribed 
to the Gupta era. The copper-plate from Gunaigbar, which 
is thus found to be dated 507-08 A.D., is not like the 
other plates of the period concerned with land-sale, but 
records the grant of some lands made by a Mah&rija, Sri 
Vainyagupta by name, whose identity has not yet been definitely 
ascertained. Recently an attempt has been made to read his 
name on some coins from Bengal. Information is available 
that ‘several seals representing the Gupta kings, Narasiibbagupta, 
bis son Eumvagupta, Budbagupta and Vainyagupta...’ have 
been discovered at NalandS.. It may be expected that a thorough 
study of those seals, which has been promised by Hirftnanda 
SistrT, afford useful data for tfie solution of the problem of 
Vainyagupta ’a identity, In the meanwhile it may be asamlMdtbst 
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he was a scion of the Gupta family, whose authority was confined 
to the east while his contemporary and relation Bhanugupta 
was mobilising his royal resources for a decisive encounter against 
the Hunas. It is possible that he was connected with Pura- 
gupta’s line, since H. Sastri maintains from a study of the 
Gupta seals from Nalanda that the name of Puragupta’s mother 
was not Vatsadevi, but Vainyadevl. The details contained 
in the Gunaighar grant amply show that Vainyagupta was a 
ruler of considerable power and influence. There were at least 
two maharajas under him, one was Vijayasena who acted as 
the dfitaka or envoy of the grant and the other, Rudradatta, 
expressly mentioned as his padadasa, at whose request the grant 
was made. Besides, no less than three Kumdrdmdtyas received 
the oflflciai intimation of the grant. References to such offices as 
those of tlie Mahdpratihdra, Mahasamanta, Mahapilupati and 
Pailchadhikaranoparika, etc., also go to show that he was pro- 
bably not a dependent ruler. The reference to one of the villages 
where some land was granted as being comprised in the Uttara- 
viandala shows that his territories were organised into the 
familiar administrative units of the day. Vainyagupta, however, 
refrained from assuming the usual titles of an imperial sovereign. 
In 507-08 A. I), his victorious camp was pitched at Kripura, 
not yet identified, where he was engaged in fighting an unknown 
enemy. The Eran inscription dated nearly two years later 
records Bhauugupta’s victory which was probably achieved 
against the Huna.s. The period was apparently one of consider- 
able interest and excileraent from the military point of view, 
when determined efforts were being made for reviving the dying 
greatness of the Imperial Guptas. The concentration of the 
most important and responsible offices in the hands of a single 
individual, as shown in the Gunaighar grant, is probably a 
symptom of the unusual complications of the time. It is quite 
likely that the village Gupik&grah&ra mentioned in the grant 
is identical with its find-place, the modern Guo&ighar in the 
lippera district^ where several old relics have been ^oiind, 

80 
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Tfatnone of the villages belonging to Vainyagupta was situated 
in the ancient division of Samatata which became a tributary 
of the Gupta empire during the reign of Samudragupta.’ 

A striking change had taken place since the days of 
Knmaragnpta I in the designation of the divisional officer. 
Instead of being known simply as an Uparika, he was now called 
a Mahirdja. This new title was enjoyed by Jayadatta and 
Brahmadatta, whose names occur in Budba-Gupta’s plates from 
Damodarpur. It is somewhat significant that the names of 
the provincial governors of Pupdravardhana under the imperial 
Guptas all end with the surname ‘ Datta.' Perhaps the vice- 
royalty had throughout been confined to a particular family 
represented at different periods by Chiratadatla, Jayadatta and 
Brahmadatta, whose importance grew with the advance of time, 
specially after Kumaragupta’s death, when the position of the 
Eastern Provinces of the empire, divided as a result of internal 
dissensions, must have risen higher. Consequently, tlie status 
of the officer in charge of Pupdravardhana needed to be elevated 
in a manner consonant with this change in the imperial history 
of the dynasty. But the adoption of the title did not raise the 
governor to the rank of a feudatory, for he still retained 
the official designation of Uparika, owing his appointment to 
the favour of the sovereign, as in former times. 

The history of the Gupta empire practically closed with 
the death of Budha-Gupta. Towards the end of the fifth century 
renewed inroads of the Hunas were followed by the establish- 
ment of their power in Central India, In A. I). 486 (G. E. 166) 
the t^on between the Narmada and the Yamunft was under the 
administration of MahSrdja Suraimichandra, who owed altegiance 


> fflQ. 1980. pp. 46<0;Ep Ind., XXT, Part H. p, TTr Coa* (OCOBII., PL XXIII. 
6.7.6.I altribtitad to 1X1 nTftdalSdKra Ky AllftO tod DtSwf Ml fufly Unia oI 

tWiy* IhaMlditys, u btt biro pobutd am by D. E. lloak«r]w, m» IBQ., IM, V«L IS. 
Ity (SMS. Ob UMMeaot, aw JUAB., 18S9, p. 82; COIM., pp. WM7; Jgnm, t&M.. 1891 
p, Kf eoaMotiiia with Bodhi-OopU ud KiiBasi^tU, »• nwgMMd bM no 

iiiil. lAn iliriiaiat, dM It C. ■•isiiidw. IBQ., uas, pp. SBibn, 
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to Buddha-Qupta, and the diskict of Erau lSm‘mhay(e)^sminH 
“ Amfcine] ’ included in this area was governed by MatpvishnH, 
under the authority of the emperor’s vassel. But during the 
government of Matrivislmu’s brother Dhanyavishnu the situation 
appears to have been completely altered. His overlord was not 
a Gupta sovereign, but the Huna Maharcljadhir&ja Sri TorarnSna. 
The Eran inscription attesting this transfer of political control 
is dated in the first year of his reign. “ There is another 
inscription " from the same place dated A.D. 510 (191 G.E.) 
which refers to a great battle (yuddham sumahat) fought by 
Bhanugupta, “ the greatest man on earth ” (jagati praviro) — “ a 
mighty king equal to Piirtha,” in association with his alljr, 
Goparaja (dauhittra), grandson of the Sarabha king, and son of 
Madhava (?), who lost his life in this encounter with the enemy. 
The inscription seems to preserve the memory of a struggle for 
supremacy between the Hunas and Bhanugupta. There is no 
evidence to show- that the Gupta king succeeded in achieving any 
substantial result, for the Hunas appear to have been undeterred 
in their attempts to extend their power, first under Toramana, 
and subsequently, under his son and successor, Mibirakula. An 
inscription dated in the fifteenth year of the latter's reign 
(AbhivaTddhamdna-nijye PaAchadai-abde nripa-mshasya), is to 
be found on a hill in Gwalior (Central India). Besides Sialkot, 
another important centre of the Huna domination was founded 


1 Airiki^i ii ihoi referred to ts under the oootrol of Mltfivithpu*! brother Dh&nya. 
vUh^u in the Eima ineor. of ibidi No. 86, p. 168, The Bren loior. of Semodre* 

gupU epetke of it u * Mtbbogeoegera —ibid, No. 2, p. 90. MltriTiibpu*i jooocer brother 
WM DbtojatiahQQ (ibid, pp 89, 160). The letter wu iMOoieted with bii elder brother 
[ted-inaTidbhfia(l) 1 in 166 G.E. in eiwAJog e ia Mthiriie 

Mltfirieh^n'i fMMelogjr k |ffta m foliovt .'<-Gieet-gniidfather IndnTi4ipii. grendfether 
VaruveTiihhn, Ikthir Hniivii^a. 

1 ThiiihMr. nfinbo hit tld^ hnther te deed (mrfgtU^ bhriltiiraieiieK The 

diU ti gim m U. l-i-Virtht pitlhnoM prilhiehn Mrfililildbii4Mri*T««>*9« 

prtt&MU. No. p. 119. 

» Ibid, Hbs ID, p. wife Wlowtd W hntbend bf 

•uidde. 
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in the Punjab at the celebrated town of Pavvaiya on the banks of 
the Chandrabhaga, which, according to Udyotana Suri’s Prakrit 
work Kuvalayamala compiled in 699 S.E. (777 A D.), was the 
residence of Toraraya or Toramana.* The task of extirpating the 
Hunas was left to a mightier man than Bhanugupta — Yaso- 
dharman of the Mandasor inscriptions (Western Malwa),the out- 
standing political figure of the first half of the sixth century A.D. 
About A.D. 502, Maharaja Dronasirhha (Paramabhagavata) 
of the Maitraka clan founded by Sempati Bhatarka, set up 
a semi-independent kingdomf?) in Surashtra (Parama-svamind 
svayam-upahita-rdjy-ahhishekah) ^ and thus raised to eminence a 
family that had begun to control the affairs of the province 
shortly after Skandagupta’s appointment of Parnadatta as its 
viceroy. At this juncture no Skandagupta appeared to stem the 
tide of dissolution which swept away the empire in the beginning 
of the sixth century. 

» JBORS,. 1928, H»rcb. p 33. 

* Miliyt Copper plate ioscr. of Mah&riju Dharawna II No. 38, p. 16^1). 

For farther history of the dynasty, see tlie Alina plate of Siladitya Vn [tbid, No. 39, p. 171); 
KHI * p. 3A3 ; the Navalakhl Plates of 8iUditya (I) Dhnru uditya, Ep Ind,, IX, pp. 178 ff. ; 
Nogawi Plates of Dhruvasena TI Haladitya (G. 32ff), Ep. In I., VTII, pp. 190 ff. ; (Q. 321), 

pp, 196 ff. ; A8f., 1902-03, Pt. If, pp. 235 ff. ; also Bf*e Cal. Her., April-June 1930, 
p. 39 n. 



CHAPTER IV 

The So-called Later Goltas and some Local Rclers 

Ya^odharman's sway in the east. A Damodarpar copper-plate. The Later Guptas 
and the Maukharia. A battle on the river Brahmaputra. The Faridpur grants. Rulers of 
Eastern Bengal, 

Although the Gupta empire itself was broken up about the 
beginning of the sixth century, the Guptas did not immediately 
vanish from the political arena. The continuity of the Gupta 
overlordship in the Central provinces, maybe in nominal 
form, is attested by the Khoh plates of the Maharaja Saiiikshobha^ 
dated A.D. 52cS-‘21) (G.E. 2W)), Vainyagupta (III) Dvadas^itya 
and Vishnugupta Chandraditya, whose coins were comprised 
in the Kalighal * hoard, may have held for some time the banner 
of the Gupta dynasty in the east after Bhanugupta’s death. 
With the downfall of the Imperial Guptas, offshoots of their 
family established their power in Eastern Malwa and Bihar. 

The decadent (iupta dynasty had to make way for Janendra 
YajJodharman, who flourished in the early part of the second 
quarter of the sixth century. Tlie last effective blow to the 
remnants of their imperial authority seems to have been almost 
certainly dealt by this monarch. He attained the height of his 
glory by A.D. 532-33 ® (Mftlava Sam vat 589) when his feet were 
worshipped (archit<im jmda-yugmam) by Mihirakula * (Mihira- 
kula-nfipena) and his empias including countries not enjoyed 

1 on.,voi.ni.p. U8. 

’ CCQDBM., pp. Isi, 144-46. 

^ HU Mtndwor inter, of ibis dtU does not ^MoiSctlly rntniioD Mibirikult, bat 
there ii no doobl thti bii power bed ettaioed (o its climax bj tbii year, as it ii itotod here that 
he bid alrtady aDbjtigilid ' very mighty lungi of tbe aaat and many (Iringa) of the north,' 
a>ricbo of^iQ n-brihalai-oba baban^odlohai^l. 61. CU., No. 3fi» p. 168. 

* iuKV. No. 88 (Oil) gifat the limiU of bU empire aa ipecifi^ *b«f, 

PP. 146. 147. 
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either by the lords of the Guptas or the chiefs of the 
Hunas {ye hhukta Gupta-nathair-iina...mnajM HUn-idhi- 
pdn&m..,ydn=pTavishta), extended from the neighbourhood 
of the Brahmaputra to the Western ocean, and from the 
Himalayas to Mount Mahendra in the south-east.* His greatest 
achievement was the humiliation of the Hunas, whose 
command had ‘ established itself on the tiaras of (many) 
kings ’ {Kshitipati-mukuf-addhyasim)‘ His empire was his 
own creation, as he is said to have transcended the 
political limits set to his house.'* If the statement of the 
boundaries of his empire as given in one of his Mandasor 
inscriptions (No. 33) has any meaning, it will be evident that a 
considerat)le part of Bengal extending u[) to the Brahmaputra, 
which traditionally divided that province from the ancient king- 
dom of Kamarupa, must have come under his control. The rulers 
of Bengal at this period enjoyed the rank of a Sdmanta* or feu- 
datory paying homage to Yafedharman, who bad established bis 
authority over a wide tract of country. His death probably 
occurred very shortly after A.D. .533, which is the only known 
date in the history of his career. The destruction of the Huna 
empire by him left native dynasties free to enter into a competi- 
tion with one another and develop their power according to their 
respective means and resources. Ten years later than the date 
of the Mandasor inscription (No. 35) an epigraph from Bengal 
records the name of a Gupta maMrdjadhirdja (the supreme lord 
of kings) and this provides us with a basis for the reconstruction 
of her political history during the sixth century A.D.* 

> A L«aUtr-<]p«lnMhit..4 MUMixirU-i 0»Ag-Uliib|MiDM ...ptMijillU-i 
pt 7 od!i*t— No 88 , p. 146. loicr. No. 85 dttcd 689 MUtra an) thowf lb* tnetof 
00004(7 boonded bp (ba Vindbjai, tba tooroa of tbe BaH, ttw naootola PIrlTitM, mI (be 
weftezn oomui m oomprited io bia Miipire» ibid, p 154, 

> JU>. 88, p. IM. 

’ 70 blMiD»kfci -I 4, H4. 88 . 

'* /bid, I. 5, * SfaMiiiNjr-TMgre,' f( 6 . 

Hihdim .ki tte atotp iwaidrf b; Hioaicimf. 
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The name of the maharajadhiraja in the last of the 
D&modai'pur copper-plate inscriptions dated in the year 224 of 
the Gupta era (A.D. 543-44) has been read differently by diffe- 
rent scholars. R. 6. Basak * doubtfully suggested it to be Bhanu- 
gupta, the ground for this view being that as he is known from 
On Eran inscription to have been alive in A.D. 510-11, it might 
be held probable that be was still flourishing in A.D. 534, which 
be took to be the date of this Damodarpur plate. But its ascrip- 
tion to Bhanugupta is now out of the question in view of the 
revised reading of its date." H. Krishna Sastrl suggests that the 
king’s name probably reads Kumaragupta.^ This is accepted 
by two other writers. But regarding his identity there is a 
difference of opinion among them. According to one theory 
he is to be identified with Narasiriihagupta Baladitya’s son 
Kumaragupta, mentioned in the Bhitari seal, while Dr. H. C. 
Raycbaudhuri holds that he belonged to the later Gupta 
dynasty whose genealogy is given in the Aphsad inscription 
of Adityasena." Supposing that the reading of Kumara- 
gupta’s name in the Damodarpur inscription is correct, it would 
be absurd to identify him with Baladitya's son, who, as we have 
already seen, died some time before A.D. 47(1-77. There is no 
doubt that the Damodarpur inscription belongs to a later Gupta, 
but the proposed reading of his name seems to be untenable. A 
careful examination of the concluding part of the first line in this 
inscription showing the intention of the engraver to insert certain 
letters despite the shortness of space available, may make it clear 
that the name of the mahSrajadhir&ja is Sri Damodaragupta. 
That the name ends with ‘‘Gupta" is evident from the first two 
letters in the second line of tlie inscription. The letter next to 

■ Bp.I»d.,ToLXV,p. U4. 

'on., No. 90. 

'^.iDd..v«LXvn,p.iai. 

' B(|. M, xvn, p. in, a. 1 i BarehMdbDri, PHAl, p. 969, lad BhatUnli, Ep. loS., 

Vol. XVin, p, M, tak* tht Stto to bo oquioolont to A.D. SSaSl. Tko ItUer ideatiSoo him 
* tb Koniiigopta, IM or NtfoMAbofapIo BllUi|9». R. 0. Bottk ocsopta tbo oometod 
rcidisg «t thi to Ui IMoii «r Nartb-lMiHB ^ 

' dlLi Vdw 4ft 
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“Sri” in the opening line is “d ” with the “ a ” sign mixed up 
with the “o” mark on the top of the letter ‘m,’ which is inserted 
at a level lower than that of ‘d,’ a device that was apparently 
resorted to by the engraver, handicapped as he was by want of 
space. The next letter is “ d ” followed by a distinct sign for 
“r.” The short stroke on the top of this second "d” on the 
left, followed by “r” on the right seems to be a part of the “o” 
mark attached to the letter “m,” which could not possibly be 
shown ill any other way. If the reading of Damodaragupta’s 
name as proposed here is to be accepted, the inscription will give 
in the year 544 A.D. a definite date for the son of Kumaragupta 
of the Aphsad record. 

An earlier history of the Maukhari clan is furnished by the 
newly discovered Yupa inscriptions from Badva in Kolah State- 
in Rajputana, w'hich are dated in the Krita year 295 ( = •.;37 A.D.), 
mentioning three sons of Bala, riz., Balavarddhana, Somadeva 
and Balasiiiiha, each styled Mohhari and .^ri Mahascnapali.' 
The absence of any royal title in these inscriptions shows that 
the family was not a kingly one. According to the Chandravalli 
inscription of Mayiirasarman,' the founder of the Kadamba 
family, who flourished in the 8rd century, defeated the Pallavas, 
Funadas, Traikutakas, .Abhiras, Pariyatrikas, Sakas and the 
Maukharis. Dr. A. S. Altekar tries to prove that the Maukharis 
defeated by Mayurasarinan were tliose belonging to Bala’s family 
in Rajputana, who may have been subordinate to the i?aka 
satrap of the Western India, not those of the house of Y^ajfta- 
varman who had their seat of power in Bihar,* as their inscrip- 
tions are later than the new records from Badva and cannot be 
placed in the 3rd century. Since also there is no evidence that 
the Kadamba ruler conquered Magadha, as is pointed out by 
the same scholar, his view seems more reasonable. The only 
difficulty in settling the point is that none of the existing records 

> Ep. Ind., x MU, Pt. II, pp. «.62. 

1 AdoubI Arcb. Bun,, JAjtott, 1929, p. 60. 

* Cf, Ktdtmba'KuU, p. 71. 
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of the Maukharis proves their independent rule in the 3rd 
century, and Mayura^arraan would not have probably taken credit 
for defeating a mere subordinate family. 

The value of the Daraodarpur copper-plate inscription from 
the historical point of view cannot be adequately realised without 
a reference to the Maukharis, the contemporaries of the Later 
Guptas, who are generally known to students of Sanskrit literature 
from their mention in Bfinabhatta’s Harshacharita. The earliest 
inscriptional evidence regarding this clan is furnished by a clay- 
seal obtained!)}' Cunningham from Gaya ^ containing the legend 
'‘MohhaJindin*' written in Mauryan characters, which may be 
explained as the Prakrit form of “ l/au/r/mriudm (genitive of 
the name Maukhari) to he found in some of their later inscriptions 
{Maiikharlmlni kukm — Barabar Hill ('ave inscription of Ananta- 
varman)/-’ Ttiey were also known as Mukharas, as appears from 
the Haraha ins('ri|) ion of Isanavarrnan^ and the Jaunpur inscrip- 
tion of his failuT, Isvaravarman (Mankhnramm hhu-bhiijam)* 
Graniniarians Vamana Gth century A. 1).) and Kaiyata (13th 
century) in comnuuiiingon the Mahabhashya on PaninPs Sutra IV, 
1.7h, make mention of them. It appears that the Maukharis or 
the Mukharas regarded themselves as Kshatriyas of the solar 
family, claiming kinship with Asvapati, winch may suggest an 
early connection with the Madras who lived in the Punjab. We 
do not hear of any aggressive |>olitical activities on the part of the 
Maukharis until about the middle of the sixth century A.D. 
From the IPiraha inscription we learn that the Maukhari king 
called Tsanavarman was alive in A.D. 551. Tlie family to which 
he belonged was founded by Harivarm in, who was succeeded by 
his son Adityavarman, Next came tlie latter's son, Isvaravarman, 
whose son was Isanavarinan, mentioned al)ove. He had at 

’ cn., Vol. in. p. U ; Ep. Ind., XXllI, l‘t. 11. p. 17. n. I, 

» Ibid, No 48. p. 22*2. 

* Ep.lnd., XIV, p. no flf. 

^ CII., No. 51. Tb® H®r®h® aod Jiunpar inwription® ar« rUtked ta tb« imperW djr. 
while Um B 4 r.ib»r inicriptioo refer® iUclf to » minor offiboot of the fiunsly Tho 
"“««« *M®ukheri’‘ bM been idoptad hm for geowel nie without ioj diiliootion. 

31 
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{east two sons Suryavarman ‘ and SamwrinaB ; tha former, 
referred to in the Haraha inscription, is not known to have 
succeeded his father. After T^anavarman’s death the throne was 
occupied by Sarvavarman, as is evidenced by his Asir^adb copper 
seal.* The Harshacharita mentions Avantivarman and his son 
Grahavarman, who married Rajyaiiri, the daughter of King 
Prabhfikaravardhana of the Pushpabhuti dynasty of Tbanesar. 
Avantivarman seems to have succeeded Sarvavarman. as he is 
mentioned immediately after the latter in the Deo-BaranSrk 
inscription of Jivitagupfca II/ Thus the line of Maukbari rulers 
founded by Harivarman flourished in an unbroken continuity for 
six generations. As I.4;lnavarraan, fourth in descent from 
Harivarman, was alive in A.D. 554, the origin of this ruling 
family cannot possibly be placed later than the end of the fifth 
or the beginning of the sixth century A.D. The original status 
of the family may not have been higher than that of a feudatory 
monarch. While the three predecessors of Isanavarman^ were 
styled ^'Maharaja/' he was the first in the dynasty to have 
assumed the imperial title of Maharajadhiraja/* His successor 
Sarvavarman is similarly designated in the Asirgadh Seal, and 
both he and Avantivarman are described as Parameivara*' 
in the Deo-Baranark inscription. The development of the 
Maukbari power probably followed the familiar course open to a 
subordinate chiefship taking advantage of the weakness and 
disorganisation of the central authority, which in the present 
case was at first exercised by the Guptas and afterwards for a 
short while by Yafodharrnan of Western Malwa. A dependent 
principality arising somewliere in the Gangetic doab (Kanauj ?) 
was thus gradually transformed into an independent kingdom 


^ Tbm it flifDtioo of t SfiiytTtrtntn boro io tbt Varntn ct io tiio 

Sirpnr Stone Inter, of Mehitiragopte, Ep* Ind., V, p. SO. 

* on., No. 47. 

• Smiths, Omf. V. 

<CII.,Ko.4«,p.aiS, 

4 cy. Seel Inur ^ p. tSO, 
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inspired by imperialistic unbition.‘ Eanauj was the centre of 
their power in the age of Prabhakaravardhana and his son 
Eljyavardhana. Besides, their inscriptions have been found 
in the United Provinces.’ It is, therefore, reasonable to infer 
that they were closely associated with this region throughout 
their history. 

The Later fluptas of the Aphsad inscription’ trace their 
descent from Krishnagupta. There is a considerable volume of 
evidence enabling us to settle their chronology in a fairly 
satisfactory manner. The synchronism of the fourth ruler 
Kumaragupta with Isanavartnan (A.D. 554) is directly mentioned 
in the Aphsad inscription. He was a junior contemporary of 
the Maukhari king, as his son Damodaragupta is found to have 
l>een alive in A.D. 543-14. Dainndaragupta’s son Mahasenagupta 
was a contemporary of Susthiravarman,^ the father of Harsha- 
vardhana’s ally Bliaskaravarman of Kamarupa. Mahasenagupta’s 
son Miidhavagupta was a contemporary of Harshavardhana 
(d. 647 A.D.) and the Shahpur Stone Image inscription of his son 
idityasena was engraved in A.D. 672-73. The history of the 
Later Guptas can thus be pursued in an intelligible chronological 
order. It is highly probable that they were originally connected, 
as in the seventh century .A.D., with the province of Bih5r and 
its neighbourhood. All their extant inscriptions have been found 
in Bihir (Patna and Shahabad districts), and the only inscrip- 
tion ‘ available for the earlier period has been recovered from 
Bengal. The origin and early growth of this dynasty, as in the 
case of the Maukhari s, seem to have been fitted into the setting 


^ For Dm ooiiu of liioortriDAO, dirrofinsan md ATOotiTormoii, mo JRA8., 1906, 
p. 848 ff t Ooini of ModiMvol Indio, iL, 19; A8B., IX, p. 37. Tbenomeof 

iDnofAUDin Is mod in iho Boport u Soaii bj initlolco. 8m oloo JA8B., 1894, p 193. 
Tbo dotio OB ihm ooioi born offordod on intorortinf nopt for •poonlotko. 

* Horoho, Afiif§d)i ond lounpot trt oilnoiod la UJP. 

* Ti tbli iltaiitfnfi miT tr 1i — ^ ^ imswifiumi 

Iq tbi oipWl i i M, p. 991, B. 9. 
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of political conditions that arose on the decline of the Imperial 
Guptas and the death of Ya^odharman. The early history of 
this family, like that of their neighbour, practically consists of a 
mere string of names — its founder Krishnagupta (nripa) was 
born in a good lineage (Sodrafut^nh) His cities were crowded 
with thousands of elephants (duuti-SGliasrfi-godhd'liQldkOf I.l) 
and he triumphed over numerous enemies (dsamkhya-ripn- 
pratapa-jayind). His son liarshagupta (dreah) bore marks of 
wounds on his cljest, wliich lie had sustained during many a keen 
fioht with his enemies {(ihordndm=(ihar(niinii). l^ut these victories 
are of a vague aiul indeliiiile cliaracler aiui tlie account is couclicd 
in a poetical language. Tlie tliird king .liv iiagupta, described as 
the best among kings (A’,s7;/77.vi-( /iaddynani//), is perhaps tlie 
first to be regarded as more tlian a mere shadowy figure. He 
seems to have won victories in the north as well as in the cast." 
Curiously, among the Maukharis too the first really ambitious 
prince was the third in the line — I.svaravarman — of noble descent, 
“ The very lion to (hostile) kings,” [{(i)dhi$hi}iit(nti kshilibhujdm 
simhena siinhdsanam — I.OJ, whose contact with Andhra,'’ 

Dhara, Raivataka, is alluded to in an incomplete passage of the 
Jaunpur inscription. The relationship between the Maukharis 
and the Later (Juptas seems to have been (leaceful up to this 
stage. Harshagupta,’ the wife of the second Maukhari maharaja 
Adityavarman, was probably closely related to Harshagupla, who 
also occupies the second place in the genealogy of the Later 
Guptas. The alliance with the Gupta.s may not have been 
disturbed by Isvaravarman ' whose friendly disjiosition has been 

1 Ibid, No. 42, p. 300 ff. 

* He bed eaemies on seaside shores (vel48T»»api) and in the Uiinalayac, ibid, p. 903. 

* Ibid, p. 280. The Haraba inscr. also refer# to a conflict with Andhra. 

4 The Asirgadh Seal Inscr. gives the names of the wives of the Maakbari Kings from 
Harivtrman lo lUnavarman. They are Jayaavamini (BbaJtirikl, dcrlj, qQ<i«n of Bui- 
▼arman ; Harshagupti (Bbat^rikft, derl), queen of Adityavarmao ; Upagupti (Bba((inka, 
devlh qoeen of MvaraTarman ; Lakahmivail ( ?) (Bhamriki, mabidert), qaeto of Mabi- 
rftiftihirft;a Ittnavarmao)— p. 220. 

* Hia wife aeamt to have been a Qnpta princess— aee above. 
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applauded in the Haraha inscription {suhridam, v. 8). But the 
mutual understanding was soon lost, and an era of hostility 
commenced, the chief actors in this drama oi the Gnpta- 
Maukhari conflict being Isanavarnian (the son of Isvaravnrman), 
Kumaragnpta (the son of Jivilagupta) and the latter’s son and 
successor, Daiiiudaragupta. Two dillerent landmarks in this 
struggle are known. In the first perioJ Kiimaragupta obtained 
a victory over his enemy, Isanavarman. Tlie Aphsad inscription 
says that “playing the [»art oi (the iiiountain) Mandara “ he 
(jiiickly chinned that iorniidable iiiilk-oeean, the cause of the 
attainment ol lorlime, wliich was the army of the glorious Tsana- 
\arman, a vi'ry moon among the kinds ” (.S'r — I^unaiawnm — 
ksliitipaf'hksindlt s(iini{{hdu(jdh(>d(i-:<imlhur= lldhslnnhsanipnipiu 
lictuh sopdili i‘ii}idthii<i Mduddnihuya yiua — 1.7). Tut the next 
(lUpla king, I )am(Klaragupla, was killed in action with the 
Mankhari army ‘ [ SiniuuurchrliliUdfi t^ur<ivddhn(dhu)r — vardyam 
{n)('hak<iTd\. Thus did the war end in a inanner decisively 
favourable to the adversary ol the (liiptas. lielore their humilia- 
tion by the Maukliaiis they ap[)ear to have enjoyed an extensive 
territory, 'ihe vitlor ol Isanavaniian’s army, Kumaragupta 
died at JVayaga (11.7 -m, Irom which the inference may 
he drawn, though not definitely, tliat the place belonged 
to him. The Aphsad inscription does not give the name 
of the Maukhari king who defeated and killed Damodara- 
gupta, but since it refers to Isanavarman in the preceding 
verse; that name may be taken as implied in the next, which 
describes this tragic incident. As Damodaragupta was ruling in 
A.D, 644; it is not improbable that Isanavarman's victory was 
completed by A.D, 554, the date of the Haraha inscription in 
which the Maukhari king is said to have defeated the Gau^as. 
It may be presumed that this feat represents the success he won 
m his contest with Damodaragupta. The Haraha inscription 
informs us that the Gauijias living on the seashore (Gau^n 


^ TU ICMkbfttii, Miji Um Apbit^l inter., foogbt luooettfollj tgiintb the (1 6). 
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« 

samudr-dirayany were compelled to give up their agressive acti* 
vities, and in future to remain within their proper realm. 
The extension of the Gupta power up to the seashore was 
the work of Jivitagupta I, as is implied in a passage of the 
Aphsad inscription, describing his superiority over the haughty 
foes who “stood on seaside shores" Mdsuapt).’ Shortly after 
this, the Gauda kingdom had its capital at Karnasuvarna (in the 
Murshidabad district). The Gauda empire controlled by the 
Later Guptas, before their crushing defeat at the hands of their 
enemy, the Maukbaris, would thus appear to have extended from 
Prayaga to the eastern limit ol Pundravardliana, bounded in the 
south by the Bay of Bengal. Their possessions .vere now con- 
siderably diminished by the loss of Bihar. The first Maukhari 
king of the United Provinces, mentioned in an inscription from 
Bihar, is Parame^vara Sarvavarman,’ who is known from the 
Asirgadh seal to have succeeded his father I^ianavarman. This 
inscription, which records the renewal of the grant of a village 
under Jivitagupta II (great-grandson of Adityasena, whose date 
is A.D. 672-73), speaks of Sarvavarman as one of the previous 
rulers of the region connected with Nagarabhukti (Patna district) 
and Varunikagrama ( = modern Deo-Barankrk, about 25 miles 
south-west of Arrah in the Shahabad district, Bihar). It is im- 
possible to say if the rest of Bihar was annexed to the Maukhari 
dominions. But attention may be drawn in this connection to 
three cave-inscriptions in the Gaya district (one at the Barabar 
Hill* or ancient Pravaragiri' and two at the N&garjuni hill)' 
disclosing the existence of a different branch of the Maukhari 
family (Maukhardn&m kulam), to which belonged in <n^er of 
succession Yajhavarman, Skrdulavarman and AnuitaTannan. 

I Ind. Ant., 1937, pp. 126-97. For % difftreot interpTfiatioo, tM Bp* lad., TnL XXIlIt 
p.43 f. 

* Cn.,Vol.m,l».908. 

» Jd«d,Ko.46. 

4 Ho. 48s 
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All the three iiactiptiDM record mstaWations o{ either fiaiva oi 
Vaiah^ava images by Anantavarman. The founder of this line 
wa$ the instructor of rulers in the duty of the Kshatriyas^ 
(Sarvamahikshitdm — Anur4va kshattra-sthiter-ddeHkah)^ and his 
son Sardulavarman was the lamp of the family of the warrior 
caste {dlpah kshattrakulasya). There is, however, little ground 
for regarding them as independent rulers. In fact, Ananta- 
varmao*8 father Sardulavarman was only the foremost of 
Sdmantas, or dependent chiefs (Samanta-chudamani). Their 
authority was probably limited to the (laya district, through the 
neighbourhood of which pass the easternmost spurs of the 
Vindbya mountain (Vindhya-hhudharQ-guhdm),^ where they 
appear to have been granted a chief ship by their more fortunate 
brethren — the Mukharas of the United Provinces, following the 
defeat inflicted on the Gaudas. If the Varman ofiBcer mentioned 
in the Bihar inscription ^ of Skandagupta was a chieftain belong- 
ing to the Maukhari community, it would appear that they ulti- 
mately succeeded as a sovereign power in the recovery of the 
provirtce witli which they had been formerly associated. The 
connection of tlie Maukharis with Bihar may date back to a 
very early period, as is suggested by their clay-seal found 
at Gaya. 

We may now turn to some details in the history of the Later 
Guptas, which have a special bearing on Bengal, A distinct change 
had taken place in the administrative policy relating to Pundra- 
vardhana which formed an integral part of the Later Gupta 
empire, since the last great representative of the imperial dynasty, 
Hudha-Gupta, managed its affairs through responsible officers in 
accordance with what seems to have been a well-established 
precedent. The services of the viceregal family of the Dattas had 

‘ Nifwjuoi Hill C»ve No. 49. from which tbo ibovo oxiricti are midc. belonga 
to Aototiumis, hot FItol righll| pointo ool ih»l bit f»ther SirdaUvirmw wm probably 

ttlive it tho thM (e/. U), p. S93. 

* 
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been dispensed with and the government of the province was now 
conducted probably by the emperor’s own son. The name of the 
prince in the fifth Damodarpur inscription cannot be read with 
precision, as thj-letters next to “ Maharajasya ” have been almost 
completely defaced. But it seems that it is possible to detect 
the conjunct “ pta ” which may be a remnant of “gupta.” The 
connection of this /fayipafni Uparika Maharaja, with the imperial 
family seems to be indicated in his description as a devabhaUu- 
raka. If our reading of the name “ Ifamodaragupta ’ in the 
inscription is adopted, this prince, who assisted his father in the 
administration of Pundravardhana as an Uparika Maharaja, was 
most probably Mah.isenagiipta, who is described as his son and 
successor in the Aphsad inscription. It appears from the latter 
source tint during his reign he cime into conflict witli 
Susthitavarman who was undoubtedly the king of Kamariipa, 
the father of Bhaskaravarman, who enjoyed the confidence and 
friendship of Harshavardhana of Iv inauj. After their withdrawal 
from Bihar the Later (iu[»tas were forced to concentrate their 
attention on their Gauda kingdom. Here they discovered their 
natural enemy in the ncighh mring country of Kiimarupa. 
Between Mauklnris in the west and the Varinans tif Karna- 
rupa in the east, they had to maintain a precarious position. But 
although they had lost much to their western enemy, they were 
able to hold their own against the other and may have even ex- 
tended the eastern boundary of their realm at the cost of Kama- 
rupa. According to the Aphsad inscrijilion Mahasenagupta 
emerged victorious out of a struggle with Susthitavarman, and it 
is said tliat his fame was sung on the hanks of the Brahmaputra, 
where the battle between the two forces appears to have taken 
place.' This river marked the eastern limit of Mab&sena- 
gupta’s kingdom and is perhaps the main stream of the Brahma- 
putra,* which formerly flowed south-east across the middle of 

I dr(Daiat*Sii«tbiUf trmma'7addb»'Tij»jt>4}&g).A pad AAktm ioobar>jt^44i/lpi 

LohipttyB U> (•) •bn...fph <n tain yaio gTjate— II. 10-11. p. 203, 

I Imp. Ota., Voh IX, p. 18. 
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the Mymensingh district, directly uniting with the Meghna 
Mahasenagupta, whose father died shortly before A.D. 554, had 
a long reign, as he was aconteraporary of Susthitavarraan, whose 
son came to the throne about A.D. 606. The -battle on the 
Brahmaputra probably occurred shortly after the accession of the 
Kamarupa King, the exact date of which is not known. 

While the Later Guptas were exercising sovereignty in Pun- 
dravardhana and attempting to extend their domination beyond 
the sea,' being occasionally involved in conflict with the 
Maukharis and the kingdom of Kamarupa, there is evidence 
to show that in the greater part of the sixth century a different 
regime flourished elsewhere in the province, about which some 
information can b(‘ obtained from four copper-plate inscriptions 
found ill the district of Faridjuir ‘ and probably also from another 
grant recovered from the village Mallasarul on the banks of the 
River Damodar in the district of BurdwaiL’ Two of these 
Ixjlong to the time of Dharmaditya, one being dated in the third 
year of his reign. In this inscription he has l^een called a 

* Light'weigHi tokens (/ CiupLA ('urren<7 were in vojiue in difTerent parts of Bengal. 
Allan uacribea aoinc of thi-in lo the lui Ja.c of the aevenlh century A.D. (PI. XXTV, 17-19; 
Wilaoo'a Ariana Antiqua, I’l XVIII, 20), The aperimens collected near the Amnkbali riter 
in the Jegiore district reported hy H. L. Mitra have been traced since V. A. Smith compiled 
bin catalogue of the coins in the Indian Muaeum and the Aaiatio Society. Bengal (K. L Mitra, 
JASB., 1852, PI. XII, 10, p. 4(U : AS!., 101514, p. 258). Mr. H E. Stapleton refers 
to “fioda" of toch coin* in the Daoca and Faridpur Districts f Eastern Bengal), a. JA8B., 
N. S., VI, 1910, pp. 141-43. A similar coin found in the Bagra District IN'orth Bengal) is 
reported to be in the cuatody of Rai Bihidur Mrityuojaya Riya Chaudhuri, a. ASL, 
I'dl3-I4.pp, 258-60. PI. LXIX N. K. Bhaltaiati gives detailed information aliout the 
exiatenoe of Quptacoioi of the imitation type at KotAlipara, SAbhar and Bbatpara. See 
l>a<'ca Befiew, I92i), pp, 78 8J; Numismatic 8, ipplement No. XXXVII to JASB. tN.S.), 

pp. 64-r-7. Probably these com* were issued by the Later Quptaa of Magadba. 

» In ifreemeDt with T. Bloch (A3I., 1907.(»8, p. 255) R. D. Banerjee attempted to 
prove that U»ey were tpurioua recordi. See J.A8B., N. 8., VI, pp. 482-33; \ II, p. 280 ff ; X, 
ti l ff. flu objections againit their genumcnesa wore baaed on palaeography and the fact that 
I'lg docomenta o' land-tale they were couaiJered to form a unique »>ot. Banerjee a ptleo- 
^riphical argutnenU were met by Pargilcr., *ee JASB,, N. 8 , Vlt, pp. 492-500. Ihe bubse 
'pit-nt diioofery of the DAmodarpur copper -^pla tea whicli are similar in character to the 4' arid- 
ptir ioaoriptio&a baa titablUbtMi the genainenaas of the Utter l>eyood reasonable doubt, see Bp. 

''‘<LXVIf,76. 

* 8PP,.Vol.4I.Pirtl.p. n«4 
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M^Mr&jddhirdja. The date in the other record which itosoribes 
him as a Maharadhiraja, as well as a Paramabhai^raka is lost. 
Another inscription from the Faridpur district is dated in 
the eighteenth year of a different ruler called Mahdrdjadhirdja 
ParambhaUdraka Gopachandra. Another grant, reported to 
have been discovered at Mallasarul in the course of the re- 


excavation of an old tank in 1929, of which an editk princeps 
has recently been publislied by Mr. N. G. Majumdar, is to be 
assigned, according to tliis scliolar, to the reign of the same Gopa- 
cbandra since pilaeographically it represents an identical st^ge 
of development as marked by the Faridpur grants. The new 
inscription refers to the rule of a Maharajadhiraja Gopachandra 
prevailing in the Vardhamana-6fi«/r/i (|1. 2-'). It may be 
observed that the reading ‘ Gopa ’ is absolutely certain but that 
the addition of ‘ chandra ’ is due to the learned editor’s sugges- 
tion to fill the gap following the mention of that name. Though 
there is no inherent improbability in the assumption that there 
may have been one Gopa (-?) ruling over the Vardbamana-hhuAti 
and a Gopa-cfiandra ruling in a different part of the province in 
the sixth century, Mr. Majumdar’s theory may be considered 
r^sonable since there is no otlier evidence available regarding 
the former, while the addition of ‘chandra,’ though speculative. 

IS not entirely unlikely. The rem aining inscription from Farid- 
pur ^longs to the fourteenth year of yet another emperor 
named Samachiradeva, who also enjoyed the usual titles indicative 
of a paramount supremacy. The Faridpur copper-plates consti- 
tute the only source of our knowledge as regards DharmSditya, but 
8 itional evidence of Samacharadeva’s reign is probably furnish- 
ed by two coins preserved in the Indian Museum. One of these, 
telonging to what is commonly known as the Rajdm type (the 
Tbroned-&ng type-king with female attendants on both «^s 
goddess with a peacock in front of her on the 
^ MiJiammadpur nearJeswre; theproven- 

^Pf the other, representing the Areherclaee Ofti^pta 
etwi^y (on the obvetw the Garu^a stftndard is npM the 
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g„|| gttuxfiK^} is Qoknowi). The legend “Narendravinata" on 
the reverse of both » almost distinct.' The Rdjalild 

AoMMly w«it\bc4 to ftafehka by V. A. Smith, hut he regarded 
the attribution of the archer coin as uncertain. ' Mr. Allan has 
shown that the two coins must be assigned to the same person 
whose name he reads asYamacha on the Archer coin and ‘Saha’, 
‘Samacha’ or ‘Yamaclia’ on the other. Perhaps the correct 
reading is Saraachara, as suggested by N. K. Bhattasali. The 
script used on these coins agrees with that of the Faridpur 
plate of Samacharadeva’s reign, and belongs to a period slightly 
earlier than the time of Sasanka. The two coins may therefore 
be taken as issues of Samacharadeva (Narendravinata), who, 
has hitherto l>een known only from the solitary inscription of his 
reign.* 

The Faridpur inscriptions ’ form a very closely connected 
group by reason of their paleograpbical affinity, as well as the 
details of topographical and administrative information which they 
furnish. As in the case of the Damodarpur copper-plates, the 
chief peculiarity of these eastern Bengal inscriptions lies in the fact 
that they are all concerned with purchase of land. These were 
situated in Varakamandala. In each of these inscriptions the 
supreme government (adhydsana) connected with this province 
appears as lying in the hands of an officer who owes his appoint- 
ment to the pleasure of the paramount ruler (tat-prasdda-labdh- 
aspade — Plate 1 ; lad-anumodam-lahdh-dspado — c/. Plate82and 3; 
praMpaUyetachcharana-kamala-yvgQUdradhanopdtta.., SamSchara- 
deva’s plate). The official of this rank, mentioned in the 
dated inscription of Dharmaditya's reign, is styled simply 
Mdhirdja ; in the three other plates where this title is dropped, 
the common element in the designation is constituted by 
the term Uparika. (Aniaranga-uparika^—Vkie 4 ; Mahd^pratu 


1 AS., 101344, ^9S0. 

* OOlll„I,pp.l90,ltt, PL XVIj CCGDBM,. latro., Bfc, 171 ; Bp. Ind., XVIII, 
79 - 80 . 

» Id**.. XVfir, 
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fcar-oparifra— Plate 2 ; Mahapratihara-vyaparandya-dhrita-mfda- 
ku(kri)yamatya-uparilia Plate — 3). The headquarters of the 
divisional government entrusted to the Uparika seems to have 
been stationed at Navyavakasika, which, as its name implies, 
was perhaps of recent origin. No information regarding the 
genealogy of the three different rulers is supplied, and an 
attempt may be made to fix the order of their chronological 
position from some internal and paleographical data only. 
An examination of the two different forms of the test- 
letter ‘y’ to be found in them may be useful in this connection.' 
Eegarding this letter Hoernie held that any inscription in the 
North-western alphabet which shows the more or less exclusive 
use of the old form of ‘y’ must date from before (ItH) A.D., while 
any inscriptions showing an exclusive use of the cursive 
form must date after Gf*0 A.D. In north-eastern India the 
bipartite ‘y’ occurs for the first time in the Bodh-Gaya inscrip- 
tion of Mahanaraan (A.D. 5 n 0). Hoernle's theory may Iw 

slightly modified in view of the evidence, subsequently brought to 
light, showing the use of the older or tripartite form in some 
inscriptions " of the seventh century, c.g., the Patiakella grant of 
Sivaraja, the Mundesvari inscription and the I’dayapur inscrip- 
tion of Guhila Aparajita, engraved respectively in A.D. ()()3,G3G 
and G59. R. D. Banerjee has expres.sed the opinion that “ the 
discovery of an inscription of the seventh century... with mostly 
tripartite ya...does not invalidate his (//oc;n/c’«) final result.’’ 
The absence of the tripartite ‘y’ in tlie plates of Dharmaditya, 
its presence as an alternative form along with the older 
sign in Gopachaiidra’s inscription, and its exclusive use 
in the inscription of Saroacharadeva, supported by the fact 
that these different ^oeraphs belonged to a closely allied 
group, may warrant thX wiv/’Jusion that of the three kings, 
Dbannyitya and Samachary^ieva were re6|)ectively the first and 

> JA8B., N.8., J9I0, p. ■«». 

* Bp. Inil , Vd. IX, pp. m, 289 ; Inc). Ant., XUX.p. 81. 
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the last to rule and that they all flourished in the sixth century 
A.D. Uparika Nagadeva, who had the privilege of serving 
under both Dharmaditya and Gopachandra, is a connecting 
link between the two reigns. Another officer, Jyeshtha-Kdyasfha 
Nayasena also served under both monarchs. The two kings, 
therefore, appear to have been closely related in point of time. 
In one of the inscriptions of Dharmaditya, dated in his third 
year, there is no reference to the divisional capital Navya- 
vaka^ika, which is mentioned in all the other inscriptions of 
the series, including his own, which mentions the highest 
officer, Uparika Nagadeva. Tt seems that the inscription 
belonged to a period when this capital had not yet been 
founded. In a subsequent period of his reign Dharmaditya 
appointed Nagadeva as the head of the provincial government. 
His services were retained by his successor Gopachandra. The 
assistance of Sivachandra was utilised in connection with the 
measurement of lands at the time of the first as well as the second 
grant of Dharniaditya's reign. 

In the absence of any definite information from these ins- 
criptions it is hazardous to fix the exact dates of these kings. 
Pargiter, in agreement with Hoernle,’ puts forward the view 
that Dharmaditya was only another name of Yasodharman of 
the Mandasor (Western Mulwa) inscriptions, and that he reigned 
for a period of forty years extending from A.D. 52S to 568. It 
should be remembered, however, that the only known date 
of Yasodharman- Vishnuvardhana is A.D. 51^1. There is no 
reliable proof to show when his reign began or when it 
ended. Regarding Gopachandra, the suggestion made by Hoernie 
and Pargiter is that he may be a grandson of Narasimha- 
gupta Baiyitya and a son of Kumaragupta of the Bhitarl 
Seal, who is believed tn have rc-asserted the title held 
by his ancestors after Yasodliarman’s death. No trustworthy 

' Hotailt it Mggeittd thii b« wi» identictl with Bamudrvgupt* Uod. Ant.. 181)2, 
p. 46) bill latir wiUi Tilodbtnu*»— ^RA8,, ISOU, p. 186, n.l. 
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evidence has been adduced in defence of this view. The^ 
only source on which reliance has been placed is Taranath’s 
account, which mentions Prince Govichandra in a manner 
suggesting, according to tliese scholars, that he was a 
grandson of Baladitya. But it seems almost impossible to draw 
any serious chronological conclusion from the muddled account 
of early history preserved in Tibetan tradition. Besides, as we 
know from a Sarnath inscription, Kumaragupta IPs reign ceased 
between A.D. 473-76. It was, therefore, impossible for his son 
to ascend the throne in A.D. 568 and rule for a period of eigh- 
teen years. Apart from these details, more or less of a specu- 
lative value, the general position seems to be well-established 
that the period covered by the history of Dharmaditya, Gopa- 
chandra and Samacharadeva (3-I-I8-I-14-I-X representing the 
total number of years in exce.ss of the known reign-periods 
of these rulers together with the interval separating one 
reign from another) is to be placed between the end of 
Ya^odbarman’s reign and before the commencement of 
:iHarshavardhana’s imperial sway (606 A.D.). Mr. N. G. Majum- 
dar is inclined to place Gopa(-) or Gopachandra who seems to 
have preceded Samacharadeva in the early part of the sixth 
century. One reason for this view appears to be the fact that 
the Mallasarul grant makes mention of a Maharija named 
Vijayasena who is held to be identical with a vassal of this name 
r|^erred to in the Gunaighar grant of Vainyagupta’s reign, 
ijdated in 507-03 A.D. This identity is very natural to suggest, 
but it is difficult to place the Faridpur group of rulers earlier 
'than at least 533 A.D. In that case Mahirija Vijayasena will 
be found to have waited many years for a chance to serve under 
Qnpachandra as a feudatory. Besides, the MaUas&ntI o(^^- 
, plate which has a seal of Maharija Vijayasena attached to itsdf 
ai^wars to show that bis sphere of activity was not uooolUMOted 
with or far away from the VardliarnSna-hhulctt, wbllf is 
Bp evidence to prove that Mahirija Vijayasena, 
ooeurs in the Gupftigfaar grant, bad been in ; niiiiileB 
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of the same area under a different master. There is no place for 
this group in the chronological scheme alter Harshavardhana’s 
death. In the seventh century the Khadgas were the rulers of 
Eastern Bengal. The adoption of the paramount titles of 
sovereignty by these kings is a conclusive evidence that they 
were not subordinate to any higher power. If the authority 
exercised by them liad be:*n of an insignificant type, the authors 
of the Faridpur inscriptions would not have gone to the extent 
of comparing them with some of the mythical heroes of the 
past. They are described as having been without any rivals 
on earth {Prithivyam-niiratirathe) and in the enjoyment of 
power which was as great as that of Nriga, Nahusha, Yayati and 
Ambarlsha ( — samadhritau). 

The Dattas of Pundravardhana, who held the viceregal post 
under the Imperial (luptas till at least A.D. 483, are not heard 
of in the last of the Damodarpur copper-plate inscriptions 
(A.D. 544). Their position was now filled by a Aumuro, probably 
of the royal family, in Northern Bengal ; but before they were 
turned out of office they had acquired the title of Maharaja, 
which was attached to their usual designation of Uparika. In 
the plate of Dharmaditya’s third year the administration of 
Varakamapdala is found entrusted to a Maharaja Sthanudatta. 
The bestowal of the title of maharaja on a Datta officer in this 
inscription may perhaps throw some light on the chronological 
position of this king. As experience probably showed that it 
would be more prudent not to encourage the ambition of 
these high officials, this title was not subsequently allowed. 

The extent of the territory* over which those sovereigns' 
ruled is left undefined in their inscriptions. Nor do we know 
in what relation they stood to one another, except the order of 
succession, which can be determined in a fairly satisfactory 
manner. If the identification of Dbruvil&^i mentioned in the 
copper-fdates of those reigns with modern Dhulat in the 
Faridpot ^itrtct is to be accepted, some farther definite clue will 
be fpo^ legirdiog their aasodation with Eaet^ Bengal, as 
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suggested by the evidence of the find-places of their inscriptions, 
as well as one of the extant coins believed to be of Samachara- 
deva, discovered in the Jessore district. If the Mallasarul inscrip- 
tion is to be assigned to the reign of the same Gopachandra who 
figures in one of the Faridpur copper-plates, it will be evident 
that at least one of these ruler.i governed a territory which was 
of considerable dimensions including at one point the district of 
Faridpur and at another that of Burdwan. Samatata, which 
constituted a dependent kingdom under Samudragupta, appears 
to have its history hidden in complete obscurity throughout 
the rest of the imperial Gupta period but for the thin ray of 
light thrown by theGunfiighar grant of the time of Vainyagupta. 
These inscriptions point to the existence of a settled government 
that probably prevailed in the same area during the latter haif of 
the sixth century, in full independence of any external control. 
There is unfortunately no .source of information regarding 
its transactions with the neighbouring powers or other interesting 
aspects of its political activities. 

It is almost certain that at least some portions of 
Western Bengal were outside the jurisdiction of these rulers. 
We have already stated that the authority of the Later 
Guptas at one time extended to the sea embracing the 
western part of Bengal, but in the latter part of the Ctb 
century it was in the possession of a king called Jaya- 
naga. His approximate date is to be determined from the 
paleographical evidence of the Vappaghoshavata inscription ' 
which was engraved during his reign. That portion in this 
copper-plate inscription which contained a specification of its date 
(sambatsare, 1. 2) is unfortunately almost completely defaced. 
The copper-plate was issued during the stay in Karnasuvarpa of 
the Vaishnava {Parama-bhdgaoata) mahdrdjddhirSja JayanSga, 
when his Sdmanta, (tat-pad-dnuddhydLa) Narayanabhadra was 
carrying on the administration of the Audumvarika vishaya 
with the Mahapratihara Suryasena acting as a subordinate to him 


Bp. Ind.. XVHI.p.flOff:XlX,p. 286 ir. 
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{ta)d-vyavahdri-). The geographical details mentioned in the 
inscription, and in particular, the references to Karnasuvarna 
as the seat of the king’s residence and to Audumvara as a part of 
his possessions, leave no doubt that he was connected with the 
western districts of Bengal. As the record does not furnish 
any genealogical information, it is not possible to suggest how 
his power originated.^ He may have established through his 
own efforts an independent kingdom which probably was not 
acquired by hereditary succession. If the attribution of some 
coins to Jayanaga,” as proposed by Mr. Allan and Dr. Barnett, 
is correct, his biruda was Prakdndaya.<ah. The script used on 
these coins does not oppose their connection with Jayanaga, and 
it is noteworthy that his devotion to the Vaishnava faith, as 
mentioned in the epigraph, is suggested by the presence of 
Lakshml on the reverse of those coins. 


* The TibeUo texl of the Maftju4n-Multk*>p» is etated to iorlude the foUowing eddi- 
lioMl Dot inclDded io the Sanskrit toit (TSS,). edited by T. Qt^apati SirtrT : 

Msblriihe.jayo jiUI prig-udak sarvatah athitin I Keaeri.Dlm& Uthisnyah Somikbyo 
Dfipo mriul, I Thi. i. »o '« J-T*"*** 

bjEmrlwhoinhi. torn w« follow«a b, 9.tt6k. (Boraikhjn), Thorei.notbingtocM- 
trodirtth. order of •nww.icoginnhrr. eioept th.t Ibrr. i. no opigrepbic endenr. r«.ri- 
iogthoMoond of thoe. ruler.. Kmrl. P« lb. ver.. .nd ooain..nU thereon. -.K.P. 
JijMwel, An Imperiel Hletor, of lodie, pp. 81 , 66. 

I OOODBIC.. pp. hi. eh> ***•’*• XXTV, 6.!). 
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CHAPTER V 


An Agk of Frustration 

{From the Close of the Sixth to the Middle of the Eighth 
Century A.D.) 


The riae of Gauda under Sa^&nka and contemporary politics. The sLniggle between the 
VerOhanas and da^nka. The alliance between K&marupa and Eanauj. The esteol of 
da^&dka*8 away. Harahavardhana’s authority in Bengal. Bhaskaravarman’s camp m Western 
Bengal. The Kbadgaa of Eastern Bengal. Attacks by Ya^varman of Eanauj, a 8&ila Eing 
and Lalit4ditya of Eashmir. JayapIcJ as connection with Bengal. 

Id the last quarter of the sixth century a new dynasty 
was fast rising into importance at Tbanesar (SthanvWvara) 
in the United Provinces, which was soon to come to grips 
with Bengal. The founder of the House was a Saiva, 
Pushpabhuti ' by name. Nothing of importance, however, is 
knovra about him or three others who followed him in succes- 
sion, Naravardhana, Rajyavardhana I and Adityavardbana.* 
But a new chapter opened in its history with the accession of 
Prabhakaravardhana, the son of Adityavardhana, who created a 
considerable stir in the politics of Northern India by bis military 
activities affecting the Hunas, the king of the Indus Land 
(Sindhu), also Gujarat and Gandhara. He suppressed the lawless- 
ness of the Latas, destroyed the influence of Maiwa, and won the 

^ Cowell A Tbomtf, HC., pp. 81, 83. 

* The given in the Medbubeo and Btotkbere plates (Bp. M.a Vd VII. pp. 

155-160; IV, pp. 210^211) it at followa r—Mabbrlja Nnrafardbana m. Vaiript-difi ; Mr ton 
MabMja RijyaTardbana m. Apiarodevi ; their too M .b&rftja IdiiyavMdhaa* m. MahMer a- 
goplh-dcfl; their aoo ParaoiabbalJiraka Mah4ri;adi,ir|jr» Prabbikara?ardbMMI ft. ttlomaG; 
their looa ParamaUimiraka Maliirijhdbirijl BgjyaTardhaika riTiftilthimrikff 
Ifehiiiihttirhja Harabafardhana. The Sooapat Copper Seal ina. of TTgirAlTftdl>mi (fte 
OsLL, Vd. m, No. 6Q» alao aoppUea the genealogy of hit family. The mon irf IKftawdhaoa 
k loit» M other namea am aa in the two piataa "Mwliened above* The MOii of 

la ginae aa Tadovatl in the BO* 
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BubmiBsion of a nurnl>er of princes.' The imperial power 
claimed by him was symbolised * by his assumption of the 
title of Mahardjadhirdja* He gave his daughter Eajya^ri 
(born c. 693 A.D.) ^ in marriage to Grahavarman,® the son of 
Avantivarman, mentioned in the Deo-Baraijark inscription 
of Jivitagupta II and the Harshacharita of Banabhatta. For 
the future history of his family this alliance was fraught 
with important consequences. The Kanauj-Thanesar entente 
cordiale was looked upon with apprehension by Malwa, the 
traditional enemy of the Vardhanas, and also Gauda, a rising 
pow^ in the east, whose affairs were now in the hands of an 
independent monarch named Sashka. Troubles broke out im- 
mediately after Prabhakaravardhana’s death. The two powers, 
Malwa and Gauda, seemed to have agreed to form an alliance to 
counteract the policy that possibly lay behind the matrimonial 
alliance between Thanesar and Kanauj. On the very 
day the deatli of Prabhakaravardhana was rumoured, the 
Maukhari Grahavarman ' was murdered by the Malwa * King, 
and the lord of Gauda soon after this catastrophe probably 
proceeded to capture Kanauj. Prabhakaravardhana died leaving 
two young sons to face a crisis and no better opportunity could 
be imagined for putting this project of oppo.sition into action. 
The author of the Harshacharita says that “ the wicked lord of 
Malwa,’* by killing Grahavarman, only followed the way of the 
vile ** who like fiends . . . strike where they find an opening.”* 
The Gau(Ja king, who probably acted in concert with 
M&lwa, was a remarkable personality, and his career proved him 
to be a man endowed with a vast ambition and a strong deter- 
mination to attain his goal, regardless of moral considerations, 

^ HC. (TruitUtioo), p. 101. 

* 006 Rmh by Badbikomiid MookarjM (Oiford PrMt), pp. IS, 60. 

^ HC. (Tnulitioo), p. ISO. 

' 8,. HC. (Iwu.). p. 946. 

' Tt« looiMpa a ttiit IWm w aoaii6*nd aaMrtwo bjr wm« Mholut. lo thii 
ciignMtiao Um, ttht io uptbit lUlw. fat Fnyl|( BEt.i p. 860, n- 1 : utd Mil..* is th. 

' HO. flUlWPitsIlM), p. 
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if they stood in his way. A study of the Harshacharita and the 
account of the Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen-tsang, leaves no doub 
that the greatest enemy of Thanesar and its ally, Kanauj, was 
the king of Gauda. His name is not directly given in the 
Harshacharita except perhaps in one manuscript of the work, 
where he is called Narendragupta.’ This name is supposed to 
be hinted at in the expression ‘ dur-narendTa-abhibhava-roshitah, 
applied to Harsha, signifying his indignation at the triumph of 
the wicked king, who appears to have been the same ruler at 
whose hands or instigation Riijyavardhana was murdered. 
The commentator points out that the Gauda king was known 
by the name of Sasanka. From the details furnished by 
the Chinese traveller in common with Banabhatta,'' it 
appears that the Gauda king is to be identified with She- 
shang-kia, who is referred to by the former as a recent king 
of Karnasuvarna. Perhaps there is a veiled allusion to bis name 
in the expression Sasaiikamandala ,* to be found in a passage 
of the biography of Harsha, where its author envisages the 
portents of an impending struggle soon after Prabhftkara’s death. 
The horizon was thick with war clouds. “ In the firmament 
the rising, clear-flecked moon shone like the pointed hump of 
Siva’s tame bull, when blotted with mud scattered by bis broad 
boms.” Sa^ahkamandala, the zone of the Gauda king's 
influence, was surely a menace to the safety of the Vardbana 
dynasty. • 

As it is not improbable that he was also called Narendra- 
gupta,‘ he may have been connected with the Guptas, but his 

^ £p. Ind., Vol. Ii p. 70 ; Tod. Adi., 1878» p. 1^. Mr. AIUd togfito thfti tiM inio 
reading it perbApt NareodriditjA, tee CCGDBM . p. Ixiv. 

* IHQ., 1982, p. 5. 

> In the HftrtbaobsriU Um sitjer of lUiytvtrdbtnt is reproteot^d m ft Ofto4ft kioK- 
Aooordtog to HraeO'Uftng be wes ^tti&bkft, tee WaUers, Vol. I, p. 848. 

* HC., App. B., p. 275, p. 168. 

* The Ticw that be wes e OupU is opposed by Mr. AllftO, t. OOGDBM.» p. l*iv» 

B. D. Beneriee boldt tJjftt be wee ftlmoet cerUinij ft OupU. Bee bii BlAglAr Uibift* p 1^ 
Tbore is, bowe?er, oo groood for bis eoj^itioo tbet he wa« e oephew of MeblaeDftgoP^’ 
Bee ibfd.t p< 106- 
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relationship with them is conjectural. He began his career as a 
Mah&samanta in Magadha, as suggested by the Rohtasgadh 
Seal ' bearing his name. This post he probably held under 
Avantivarman, the father of Grahavarman, whose authority in 
Bihar is attested by the evidence of the Deo-Baranark inscrip- 
tion. He was perhaps the head of the feudatories employed by 
the Maukharis in the east, and in this capacity may have exer- 
cised some sort of control over the Varmans of Gaya, whose 
status does not seem to have been higher than that of a Samanta. 
Sasanka was as yet only a high official, but the edifice of his 
future political greatness was reared on this comparatively obscure 
basis. Towards the end of the sixth century the Chalukya 
king Kirtivarman (Purii-Rnnaparakrama) inflicted a defeat upon 
the ruler of Magadha, who was most probably Avantivarman.** 
After thedeparturc of the Chalukya victor from the north, Sa^ahka 
may have taken the curliest opportunity to abandon his allegiance 
totheMaukhari suzerain and thus raised himself to the rank of an 
independent nionareh. His next move was perhaps the conquest 
of Karnasuvarna which he wrested from the hands either of 
Jayanaga or his successor, if he left any.* It may be pointed 

I The lioht&igidh (in the Sbahahad district, Bibar) Seal-matrii of tiie Mftb&^atnanU 
dtfiidkii'diT* bss an inscription in two line*) ; Sr:'Mali^Tnantu>$a44&ka*devi»oya. 
Sot Cl r., Na 78, p. 284. E. M. Ptoikkar regards the Seal as an evidence of Sa^nka's 
■ubmiiiioo toH&raha, tee Bri Harsha of Kunauj, p. 17. It seems quite improbable 

tbit the Oeu(|a king was reduced to a vassalage and afterwards rose to be a Mab&r&;adhiraja, 
bis imperial aUtus being evidenced by the Ganjam Plates 

* C/. Mabkkflla Pillar Inscription of MaugaleHs, Ind. Ant., XIX, pp. 14, 16. Kings 
Mid to bate been defeated by him were those of Vubga, Abga, EaliAga, Va^t'^a, Magadha, 
Midraka. KeraU, Mibbika, I'kpdya. Cbojiya, .\iuka, and Vaijayantl. In the activities of the 
Maukbaria dwiiig the time of Mayura4arman. thewe against the dulikat (v. 13. Haraba iDKr. 
of IMDatannaA), and tbe lord of the Andbraa, and tboee in which the city of l)b&r&, the 
llaivettke mountain and ibe ' orevioes of tbe Vindhya mountains * (Jaunpur Stoce Inscription 
of Ilvtratarmao) were involved, may lie tbe reason of tbe Ch&lukya oppoeition agamat them. 
It ia not unlikely that tbe Maukbari friendabip with Tb&oetar was planned m a sort of pro* 
teotioo againei Ibe Cbliokyat with whom Haraba later came into actual conflict. 

* Nihar Ranjan Raj euggeata that Karpasuvarpa wm compriaed in tbe kingdotn of 
K&marflpa at Iba time, e IHQ.. Vol. III. 1937, p. 776 , But tbe theorj ia uutenable. Tbe 
Vappagbosbavg|a ina. of the time of Jajaoiga givea an inaight into tbe politioal biaiorj of 
Kar^aaoyai^a bafoco ita oonqnaat bj dadaflka. 
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^ut tmt while JayanSga of Karnasuvarna is not called a Gau^a 
king in his inscription, there is reason to believe, as will be seen 
later, that the Gupta king who was killed by I^anavarman is 
referred to as a Gauda in the Haraha inscription. Sa^Snka’s 
title as the lord of Gauda may have been based on the destruction 
of the power of the Later Guptas in Pundravardhana.’ He may 
have swooped down upon Pundravardhana immediately after 
the death of Mahasenagupta who had left two young sons, and 
succeeded in annexing the territory without much opposition or 
bloodshed. 

* By his acts leading to the foundation of an independent 
kingdom and its rapid expansion, Sa^aiika had created enemies 
who must have grown apprehensive of his rising power. The 
Maukhari dynasty had lost an important province. They wanted 
a strong ally to check further aggressive designs on the part of 
the Gauda king. The friendship with Kanauj was equally 
useful to the Vardhanas, who stood in need of co-operation in 
their endeavour to strengthen their position against the neigh- 
bouring states, specially Malwa. There in the court of Thanesar 
appeared two young princes from Malwa, Kumaragupta and 
Madhavagupta, who were appointed by Prabhakaravardhana 
as compahions of bis sons, Rajya and Harsha.’’ These were 
introduced as sons of the Malwa king. The evidence of the 
Aphsad inscriptions shows that this Madhavagupta was a son of 
Mahasenagupta." This may lead to the inference that the father 
of Kumaragupta and Mkdbavagupta, whose name is not given in 
the Harshacharita, must have been a Malwa king. 

But there are weighty reasons against this presumption. 
Mahasenagupta belonged to a line of rulers, the sphere of whose 


1 itegwfisg • Unit in tbe Bogra diitcijt, wbieb trt4iiion oooiiioU willi Ihg mom 
of Porftfritto bj Pof«4tdio2»dr» VtndjopftdbjijOs f* Ifi. 

* HO. ^nmAatieo), P- U9. Komiragf^io, tbo older brolher, wm oM 

illbo ttoi, M., p. liO. 

y OlZ^yel.m»Ko*4i,p.908, 
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activities lay in Bibar and Bengal. It was his father who is 
known from a Damodarpur inscription to have held Pundravar- 
dhana-bkukti in his possession. Mahasenagupta himself 
fought against the Kamarupa king Susthitavarman' on the banks 
of the Brahmaputra. If these Later Guptas ar^ regarded as 
having been associated with Malwa, it will appear that they 
controlled the whole region intervening between this country 
and the eastern confines of Northern Bengal.* All the later 
inscriptions of this branch of the Gupta family have been found 
in Bihar, and the Aphsad inscription in particular, which 
belongs to the time of Madhavagupta’s son, Adityasena, remaA- 
able for its wealth of information regarding the history of the 
family, does not contain any evidence from which their original 
connection with Malwa can be presumed. The problem that 
has taxed the ingenuity of many scholars * is how to harmonise 
the epigraphical evidence relating to the Later Guptas with the 
account of Madhavagupta and Kumaragupta found in B5na- 
bhatta’s work. If Mahasenagupta was not connected with 
Malwa, how is it that his son Madhavagupta is described in the 
Harsbacharita as a prince of the Malwa king ? There is no 
doubt that when the two brothers appeared in the court of 
Thanesar they were already associated with this region. But 
this connection may have been formed after the remnants of 
the Gupta authority in Bengal had been shattered by Sa^ahka. 
These two young princes having lost their foothold in Gauda 
probably sought the hospitality of the Malwa dynasty, with 
which their family may have been already related in an intimate 


^ Fkti took him to be a ICttikbiari king (tee Intro., CII, Vol. HI, p. U). But he is 
nowhere mtotioMd u a Maakheri ruler. The Nidbanpur Platea show that the father of the 
Ki roar Opt King Bbtakaraftnikto, Htreht'a eootenporary, was Susihitafartnan. In 
view of thia tfidiiioe H wiU be wrong to regard him te a Maokhari king. 

* The Yitw that HahlaeiMgapto waa a Mkiwa King is maintained hj H. 0. Baj- 
ohandkori in JB0B&, IW, p. 601, and E. K. liookarjee, thtd,, p. 981. U. D. Banerjae 
bold that be wai aol enmmetod with Milwa, ne JB0R8,, 199B, p. 966. 

> ^fUBveHO^p. W, 
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manner. ‘ The king of Malwa, who was later defeated and 
perhaps killed by Kajyavardhana, appears to have been a Gupta ; 
and it is not improbable that the Mftlwa bouse was allied to the 
Later Guptas of the east. It is interesting to know that in the 
Aphsad inscription Madhavagupta has been compared with 
Vasudeva’s son (Vasudevad-iva . . . ), which may suggest his 
upbringing in a sphere different from his father’s home even 
before his arrival in Tbanesar. The suggestion put forward 
above regarding the establi.shment of a closer connection between 
Malwa aud the Later Guptas, subsequent to their over- 
throw in Bengal, will be found to fit the evidence of the 
Harsbacharita in one important respect. When in the Thanesar 
court the formal introduction was over, the two brothers, 
saying “ As your majesty commands ” to Prabh.akaravardhana, 
rose from their seats, and “ saluted Rajyavardliana and Harsha 
by swaying their heads again and again to the earth,” * It 
should be remembered that Prabhrikaravardhana’s mother, 
Mahasenagupta, was most probably a sister of Mahasena- 
gupta, the father of these princes.’ In view of the relation- 
ship between these princes and the Vardhana brothers, it would 
not have been proper on their part to show such respect to 
them if they had not already been brought up in a different 
environment where this original connection was not fostered. 
The exiled Gupta brothers seem to have taken refuge in Mklwa, 
where they were probably adopted as his own sons by the 
reigning king. But their advent in the court of Tfainesar was 
ominous, so far as the interests of Sasahka in particular 
were concerned. Probably, under the guidance of their new 
friends and patrons, the possibilities of their restoration to the 
Gauda throne were being discussed and explored. Perhaps 

^ A ponUlel etfe ib that of BhtQtji, who. tccording to BAoAbhlt^« wm pTMeottd by 
hit faUitr, the brother of Prabb&kara'B wife, Y»A>TttI, to terre the yoong prioote, ••• HC. 
fXrt|it.K p. U6 ; c/. WetterB, T, p. 843. 

• HO. (TriDi.Kp. 131. 

» 0/. JRA8..1908,p.555,n. A 
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Prabhakaravardhana had a far wider plan in view, contemplating 
measures for the establishment of one of the two princes on the 
throne of Malwa and the other on that of Gau'da. Sa^ahka and 
Devagupta (Malwa) had both reasons to take alarm at these 
new developments. Besides, the pact between Thanesar and 
Kanauj itself constituted a danger to their safety and brought 
them together as facing a common peril. The death of Prabha- 
karavardhana gave the signal for their a -tioa At this time his 
son Rajyavardhana, who was to succeed him to the throne, 
was just returning from an expedition against the Hunas. The 
Maukhari king, Grahavarinan, was speedily removed and his 
wife Pajyasri, the daughter of Prabhakaravardhana, was put in 
chains and thrown into prison in Kanauj.' The ambition of the 
Malwa king appears to have been aimed at the conquest of 
Thanesar. It was reported to Rajyav.irdhana that “ the 
villain, deeming the army leaderless, purposes to invade and 
seize this country as well.” But this scheme was frustrated 
by the timely return of Rajyavardhana, who took the re- 
solution of ‘‘laying the royal house of Malwa low in ruin.” * 
Bhandi, his cousin, accompanied him on this mission, ‘ with some 
ten thousand horse.' In the meanwhile, Sa.sahka may have 
started his march towards the west, but the combination of the 
Malwa army with the forces led by Sasahka seems to have been 
cleverly forestalled by the skilled warrior Rvjyavardhana. The 
Maiwo king was defeated .ind probably slain ; his army was 
captured and his followers were humiliated.' The Madhuban and 
Banskhera Plates of Harshavardhana show that bis brother’s 

‘ HC (Tmbi.), f 173. 

* Ibid,, p. 176. 

* Ibid., p 17^. Tne M&lwii «rmy i» Mi f hire bern route! “ wtlh r^ iicuioiu eeae." 
The Mllwa kinge i»up,.urter« had t!ieir Let '* lyatraioed b> trun fetUn ’* It muit be noted 
ib«t the Hifshichtnla doM not tay that tUo M&lwe k og loet bii life in liteoourMof ihtt 
encounter. There la no refitrenoe V) bit earner afUr thU iooident in iL»t work. If ha it to 
)>e identiflid with DtrtgupU whott naokt it given to the ooppt^plate• of Hartba, tbtrt ia 
agtio nothing to thow thti ht wta kiltnd in iciioo. Bren if hit lift wm atftd, be wtt Ut 
without iny powtr. 

84 
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Iriumpb over Devagupta was complete : ’ — Raj&no yudhi dush^ 
v&jind iva iSrUDevagupt-ddayah kritvd yena kai&-prah&ra~vimu- 
khSs-sarvve sama^ sati^yatah utkhaya dvishato vijitya vasudham 
kjitvd prajamm priyam,” Sa^Mka was now compelled to fight 
single-handed against his opponent. The next event in the war 
was the tragic death of Rajyavardhana, the responsibility for which 
has been laid on the shoulders of the Gauda king by Banabhatta 
and the Chinese traveller Hiuen-tsang. According to the Harsha- 
charita, Rajyavardhana, though “he had routed the Malwa army 
with ridiculous ease, had been allured to confidence by false 
civilities on the part of the king of Gauda, and then weaponless, 
confiding and alone, despatched in his own quarters.’’^ The same 
story has been repeated by the Chinese pilgrim. " A fair criticism 
of Saianka's conduct is impossible in the absence of detailed in- 
formation relating to the actual circumstances that led to his 
enemy’s death. Both Banabhatta, whose feelings were deeply 
shaken at the death of his patron’s brother, and Hiuen-tsang,* 
whose pro-Buddhist predilections and personal regard for Harsha- 
vardbana are well known, may have found it difficult to restrain 
tlieir emotions in stating the facts concerning this affair. 
Banabhatta’s account bristles with exclamations against the 
“vilest of Gaudas’’ who “ has collected only foul shame ... to 
the soiling of his own'house.’’ “ In his opinion the Gau4a King 
was the meanest of souls, a person most hated of all in the world.* 
It is likely that Rajyavardhana was prepared to enter into negotia- 
tions for peace with Sashka, and for this purpose accepted 

> Ep. Ira , Vol. I, p. 67 S. ; ih,d., Vol. I V. p 208 B. 

* Ibid. 

> W«lt«n, p. 848. 

* H*a*«ribM SsiUka u “ • wicked kiog ...» panaeotar «f Baddhiaai."— ftid. 

* H0.,p ISO. 

* “ Bxeepttlia Gaa4a king what man w lold by aueh a mardtr, abhorred ol ell tba aMrId 

toy auA • gnat a ad iowr"-./btd., p. 179. " Wbat now Will ba tba wnkah'i laltf'—IM , 
p.l80. SiAbsolda tppaaU to Horaho to “ ngialar alwalra ood fsrihd «M* o( tUi 
rfNWioot sd SMdaa' liti taka op tba p. 186. Li oaMhirfiMmiRl* 

lho»‘'UNaww>hM»Mi gRwd»ffc.M ifatarioadat tba Oa^’e At 

M7m|o jt«M<M«tflain tbrttlMGM4»]fia|^t.atlpa woio«Mafbo«i^^ 
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&D invitation in tbe enemy’s camp.‘ When the discussion 
resulted in a disagreement on vital points, he may have been 
seized with a sudden desire for taking tbe life^of his defenceless 
enemy. Or perhaps there may have been a duel, in which 
Sa^ahka bad tbe upper band. Sankara, a commentator on tbe 
Harshacharita, states that the Gauda king invited Bajyavardhana 
in connection with a proposal of marriage between him and his 
daughter.’ How far this is true is difficult to say as the source 
of his information is not disclosed. The information about 
his death furnish id by the copper-plates of Harshavardhana 
is meagre, but the horror of the impression produced by the 
accounts of Banalihatta and the Chinese traveller is con- 
siderably mitiagod when we are only told in these inscriptions 
that his brother lost his life in keeping with truth in the 
abode of his enemy." Rajyavardhana’s death was a sequel to 
the unfinished p.)ace-talk, but i5a4ahka’s personal responsibility 
for this incident cannot be correctly determined. 

Harsba’s biograher informs us that “ after bis majesty 
Rajyavardhana was taken to paradise and Kauyakubja was seized 
by a man named Gupta ” Rajya§rl escaped from her prison. 
As Devagupta had already been defeated before Rajyavardhana’s 
death this Gupta was probably Narendragupta (?) alias Saiahka.* 

^ Dr. B&rneU remarks io this conoeotion that *' comparison with the episode of Siviji 
sod Afzal is obTioos.” 

* IHQ., 1932, p. 12, n. 7. 

’ ' . . . pr&Vln-ujjbiUT&D-aratibbaTaDe-saiyinorodbeDa ja^.' Hie name of the enemj 
is not gi?tn. 

* Translation, p. 224. That tbe Gapta who seiaed Kanaaj came from Qao^a seems to be 
evidenoid by aoine MSS. of the Harthaobariia. In plaoe of *' Gaptanimni cha ** to tbe text 

defabhdyaifa gate dere BtiysTardbaoe GuptanimnA cha gphite Ealaithale.** some 1188. 
read * Gan^airgfibftet* see Pobrer*! editioo of tbe Hanbaoharita) p. 802 and note 17. 4* 
Sa4AAka waa undoubtedly tbe king of Gaud* ^ ^ time, tbe evidence of titese MSS. may 
Boggest bis idenMty with *Gupta* mentioned in connection with tbe seisore of Kaoauj. Pita 
Edward Hail rggarda tbie Gnpta u ibt Gaoda king, see Vlaavadatti, Bib. Ind,. 1869, p. 62. 

It it iflBpQiaibie to imagiib that BijyaTardbana prooaaded to meat SaAdka in Gaoda 
after bating omabMl Ibo foiMt led by Ibi lOlira king. Probably tbe laet-named wae 
Woidii&g towiidi niOMar, tpbn bt bed to eonfvoat Biiyafardbaoi'a army. Qe 
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But circumstances made it impossible for him to hold Kanauj 
permanently or to make it a base of further operations 
against his enemy. A decisive factor was introduced into the 
Vardhana-Gauda conflict by the advent of Bhaskaravarman of 
Kamarupa on the scene with an offer of friendship to Haraha- 
vardhana conveyed through his ambassador Haiiisavega, ' The 
king of Kamarupa was the natural enemy of Gauda. It would be 
dangerous to leave this territory at the mercy of bis hostile 
neighbour in view of the diplomatic alliance now established bet- 
ween Harsliavard liana and Bhaskaravarman, and continue the 
war abroad for a long time. The first phase of the war ended 
with tlie death of Grahavarman and the defeat of Devagupta by 
Rajyavardhaua. It entered a second '^tage when Sasaiika came 
from Gauda, killed Rajyavardhaua, and took possession of 
Kanauj. The third phase began ivith the entrance of Bhfiskara- 
varman into the arena, which probably led to the speedy 
abandonment of Kanauj by fia.sahka and his retreat towards 
home. What happened to the Gauda king after this is. not 
narrated in the Harshacharita, nor does llieun-tsang say anything 


meelin,- Setween S»sinka and iba lat.fr .naj hivr I.een arran-al »i a pla-c nat very distant 
from the soene of operationa where the Mulw.i liinp had been repule d. After Ba’yaa death 
the Gandi king ra iyh..ve captured Kanau;. The Gupta after whr»e .ekure of Ih, a territory 
Raiyairi w 18 restored to h-r freedom cannot be the same a« the Msiwa king (Devagupta), 
•inee her escape took place also after the death of lUiyavardhana who had already defeated 
btm completely. There is al«> another point against this ident.f.e.tion. R4ty,4ri appear, to 
have been caat into prison after the death of Grahavarman whirl, wa. planned by the Mllw. 
king. He cannot, therefore, be the aame person as the GupU referred to in the piatage, 
whose occnpalion of her deceased hiishsnd'a territory premded her release. In thii connection 
the etory of her emancipation as givrn in Drbchhv&sa VIJI of the Harabacharita also supports 
the view that Ka- anj had been euh.ected (o troubles created by the Oenijs king. Hijyairi 
here ie reperted to ha,e aaid that the was sent away from Kinyskubje from her oonliaement 
there during the O.u^i trouble iKanyakuhia-r.am/a-taMhrame gupiilo ) — HC 
(TrtnfUtion), p. 2.50 tod note 2). 

T. I I of hi. family given by Bipabbatta aee HC. .Tranriatkon), p. 17. 

^•aUtedtbat from childhood upw.rd.it w.a thi. prince', firm reiolution never to do 

f 

■ - P 2ffl. •• An iu.perid..We aUiance " 

h^^t»o power, we, w.nt«I (p. afi) evidently lor the pn^Kw, of k„pu,g G... 4 . 
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about his subsequent career and possible conflict with the 
forces of Harsha. It was arranged by the young successor of 
Rajyavardhana that his nephew Bhandi should advance against 
the lord of Gauda ^ while his attention \\as to be given to a 
close K’arch for his sister, whose whereabouts were not known 
at tlie time. 

Certain verses embodied in the Manjiisriraulakalpa (vv. 
715-’^5) ^ regarding the relationship between a king of the name 
Soma (Sasanka), a unique hero {Somdhhijo'pi aio rdjd ckovlro 
hhai'ishijGli), whose sway extended from the bank of the 
Ganges to Benares, and a ruler whose name began with 
the letter ‘ Ha ‘ (Harshavardhana), the younger brother of 
the ‘ lia-initialled ’ king of madhijGdvsa (ibljya), are taken as 
describing an incideni which happened after the period that 
doses with the account given in the Harshacharita. From the 
story narrated in this work it appears that Harsha himself with 
a large ariiiy proceeded towards the east and arrived in Pundra 
(i.e., Piuulravardhana), the best of cities, when he killed and 
oppressed people by way of punishing Soma whom he defeated 
and warned not to transgress the limits of his own territory 
{parfijaijamdsa Somahhipini du.sJiia-kann-cviuchdrinam I (ato 
nishiddhah Somdhhyo spadckthdcdlishthatah II). The net 
result of Harsha’s ex[>i‘dition was perhaps that a treaty was 
concluded between the two kings, by which each promised to 
respect the integrity of the other’s territory. A complete dis- 
comfiture of Sa^ahka was not effected though that may have 
been the aim prompting the invasion. Hiuen-tsang would not 
have kept silent about the incident had it brought any substan- 
tial advantage to Harsha against one whom he brands as a 
persecutor of Buddhism. 

Before this programme was settled, Harsha in rcst)onse to 
exhortations of bis ministers had taken a stern resolution to 

* Hariha ii ihui laid to hiTe addreawd : " Wb»l cAnj 1 for other Siekera ? 

Where she ia gooe, I mjaelf» abtodoofog all other o&Uai will go. Your honour alao muat 
take the armj and advance againat the Gan^a/*— P* 

’ See Text, Imperial Hiatoi7» pp. 58-M. 
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"clear this earth of Gau(Jas.” ‘ Probably, however, at a later 
stage it was considered inexpedient to risk an immediate engage- 
ment with Sa^ahka. Whatever effort may have been made 
either by Harsha or his ally Bhaskaravarman, Sa^alika could 
not be ousted from his territories. Being forced to abandon 
his scheme of expansion in the west, Sa^anka found a 
fresh outlet for his military energy in the east. It was probably 
after the close of hi§ war with Tlianesar that he extended his 
power in the Kalihga territory. The Ganjam Plates show 
that a Mahdsamanta named Sainyahhita Madhavavarnian, 
associated with the Kohgoda-mandala “ of the Madras Presi- 
dency, acknowledged his imperial overlordship in A.D. 619. 
This region most probably corresponded to Kong-u-t’o mentioned 
by Hiuen-tsang, which Cunningham supposed to be identical 
with Ganjam, and which, according to Fcrgusson, was ‘ some- 
where between Kuttack and .\8ka ’ (in the Ganjam district). It 
will be reasonable to infer from the evidence of the various 
grants' of the Mahasamanta's family that the Koigoda- 
mandala constituted a province which ‘ extended from the 
southern bank of the Mahanadi and included within it the 


* The epproachiog Gaa^a War (Ag&iui-QaD^avigraba . . . ) waa the topic of the 
day. See HC. (Trans.), p. 209. 

* The Ganjam Plates (Ep. Ind., Vol. VI. p. 148 ff.) belcoging to the raign of 
daahka (mhirijidbiraja, 6ri-6attnka-rajye (rije) 44saU) a'e dated io G. B. 800. His 
mahisamanta inKodgoda c/. Kodgoda mspdab in the two grants of DtvdimahidofI, Bp. Ind. 
VI. p. 138 ) was Sainysbhita Madbavavarman, son of mahirija AradobbEa and modion of 
mahaismaoU Madhamaja. He was like the lotus onto thr 6ilodbbava family (dilodbhifa- 
kulakamala). tn the Bugu^a platei rod <^b«rt the o.me of the dfsaatf la mvan as 
dailodbbava, ue Ep. Ind., HI. p. 41. 

» Beaidea the Ganjim and Bogota Plates noticed abo?e, thaif are fo«r oOmt com. 
plete grants of the Oailodbbavoa. tiz., the Khorda Plitea of Ifi^tarifa (JASB., Vol. 
LXTII. Pt. J, p. 283 IT.), the Pirikod Plates of Vadbyaaarlisdm ML, IX, 
pp. 284 ff 1. tba Ko94e4()a grant of Dbarmirk;! (ibid., XIX. p. 867 ff) aiiff 4|w XMsa fta&t 
of Dharmaitjadafa fibid., XXI, Pt. I. p. 84 ff.) To tbia list an to ba sMd ti^ kemphU 
lioords, m ,tba Pori Plate of IfftdbavaTarmsn SsinyabbTta (dHpIfiaaMMlI^ (t defasct 
fiMgaUjoBroa)),m9B.B.,p.095; Takkali Plate of tba time . 

IV. » MS, 
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northern portion of Ganjam ’ ^ The territory over which Sa^nka 
ruled, was, according to the Ganjam Plates, ‘ surrounded by 
the girdle of the waves of the water of the four oceans, 
together with islands, mountains and cities.’ 

An additional source of information regarding Sa^ahka’s 
reign is presented by his coins. One coin found at Mahammad- 
pur in the Jessore district’ was attributed by Allan and Smith 
to him but recent researches seem to prove that this ascription 
is wrong. In V. A. Smith’s catalogue of the coins in the Indian 
Museum notice has been taken of eight coins belonging to 
Safiahka.’ They all represent the usual type associated with his 
name (Siva or king reclining to left on bull with left hand 
uplifted, holding an object, moon above on left. On right 
3ri-3a, below jayah — obverse ; Goddess Laksbml facing, seated 
on lotus, holding lotu.s in left hand which rests on knee, with 
right hand, outstretched; above on either side elephant sprinkling 
water over her ; on r. 3rl 3aiahkah-rev.). Sa^ahka’s coins 
follow the weight-standard adopted by his Gupta predecessors. 
Sprae' of these show a distinct deterioration in the quality of 
gold, which may indicate that the later period of his reign was 
not free from troubles weighing on his financial resources. He 
held his possessions against dilhcult odds; and although he may 

* N, P, rbakravarti, Ep. In-I , XXI, p. 34 f. He al-'O suggests t’ at the name of the 
river SftlKnl in the neighbouih xxi of wh ise l»aDk tha Koh.’oda-man^oJ^fl was sitai’ed. may 
be traced * io the small rifcr S§|ia whu-h is f^d bj the Chi'.kft lake,’ 

* CCIM„ Vol. I, p. I’Ji; JASB.,1852, PI. XU, 12. Tue reverse legend on this 
coin of fcbf R&jatfli (or the Throned King) 'ypc* was read as * Sri Narendrid tya.’ Mr. Allan 
oonolnded that dadiAka'a other name was not Naren iraguptn, bat Nareodriditya, see 
CCODBM.t p> Ixiv. Another coin of unknown provenance (see CCIM., Vol I. p. 120, 
PI. XVL 11) with the reverse legend ** Sareodravinata ’* was alto regarded ae a specimen 
of dtdiAka’a ooinage, aee CCODBM., ibid R. D Saner jee maintains that the legend 
on both the ooini ia Nareodravioata, see AR8 , 1918*14, p. 350, One of these probably 
giveetbe natneof BamiohAradeva in the obverse legend, t. Bp. Ind , Vd. XVITT,i^. T9*80. 
A new odn of dalAAki hhteiied from Ifehanad in the Hoogbly dieirki bae been added to the 
eebinet of the Indiea ICoeeum, CeleoUe. 

* The hgoMon the obterae ie Ihet of Bift. V. A, Smith lekea it to be a repreaenka* 

tion of the liai, ctm, n* oooDBii.. fp. HUB, PI. xxm, 
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have died in the full enjoyment of an empire extending from 
Bihar to Ganjam in the Madras Presidency, occasional outbreaks 
of hostilities with Harsha or his ally during the later part of his 
reign were probably unavoidable. 

Sasanka was the master of a considerable empire comprising 
Bihar and GauJ i (probably iiialuduig North Boiigal) and extend- 
ing in the south-east up to Ganjam. Although he may have 
owed his descent to the Gupta family, he was a Bengal king par 
excellence. Tlie centre of his empire was in Western Bengal at 
Rahgamati in the district of Murshidabad. He left an indelible 
impression on the history of his lime. The rapidity of his action 
as shown in his probable attack on Kanauj seemed to have 
roused up hopes in the minds of m uiy contemporary rulers. 
Already there were signs of the Gaiida-Thfinesir conflict assum- 
ing the shape of a general movemcni iigainst the Vardhanas. 
The gravity of the situation is indicated in a passage in the 
Harshacharita where Senapati Siiiihaiiiida exhorts the youthful 
Harsha to courageous action in a few significant \^ords : 
“Thinknot, therefore, of the Gauda king alone. So deal that . . . 
no other follow his example — these mock conipierors, these would- 
be lovers of the whole earth.” ' In another passage Harsbavar- 
dhana is reported to have slid : “ 1 .swear that unless in a 
limited number of days I clear the earth of the Gaudas and 
make it resound with fetters on the feet of all kings who are 
excited to insolence then will I hurl ray sinful self, like a moth, 
into an oil-fed flame . . . ”.^ Sasanka failed to attain his imme- 
diate objective ; but Harsha’s vigour, stimulated by opposition, 
was displayed in persistent warlike activity carried on for the 
first six years of his reign. He overran the Five Indies, 
dashed the hopes of “ mock conquerors ” and far extended the 
limits of his inherited empire which had at the time of his 
accession been almost engulfed in ruin, f^a^hka's failure meant 
the success of an empire that represented the liistory of Northern 
India for a period of about forty years under Harsha. By his 


» HC.,(Triiu.),p. 18 ». 


» 1S7. 
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expedition against Kanauj he opened anew chapter in the history 
of Bengal, a chapter in which by a series of events the relations 
between the two countries assumed an importance unknown 
before. In the next century a Kanauj king killed a Gauda ruler 
and about a century later a king of Bengal had the satisfaction of 
placing his own nominee on the throne of a country that had 
humiliated her in the past. Early in the tenth century, again, a 
Kanauj king established a temporary authority in the very heart 
of the Gauda empire. Sa4ahka’s career came to a close some 
time between A. D. ()19 and 637. Hiuen-tsang, visiting Karna- 
suvarna in the latter year, refers to him as a recent king. But 
he does not name the ruler of this territory daring the time of the 
visit. According to the Sanskrit te.xt of the MihjusrimQ!akalpa 
he appears to have ruled for 17 years, 1 month and 7 or 8 days 
(v. 732), but this information need not be regarded as strictly 
correct. Furthermore his death is reported to have been brought 
about by the application of some magic {inrito tnantra-prayogena — 
V. 734),^ which was probibly resorted to for ending the mortal 
trouble caused by an unspecified disease in tlie mouth. Copse- 
quently, it may be inferred that after Sasahka’s death his kingdom 
was annexed to Harshavardhana’s empire. The Chinese pilgrim 
does not also say who was ruling Pundravardiiana or Tamralipta 
when these territories were visited by him. The conclusion 
may be drawn that a considerable part of Bengal came to be 
included in the Kanauj Empire before Harsha’s death. The com- 
plete es^blishment of his authority in the east probably dated 
about 643 A.D. when he undertook a successful expedition 
against Qanj&m, the region which had formerly acknowledged the 
supremacy of the deceased Sa^anka. Affairs in eastern countries 
J^ppear to have been in a disturbed condition when Harsha at 
the termination of his campaign in the Ganjam country held a 
court at Kajailiigala to the east of Champa (Bh^alpur)d Accord- 
ing to the testimony of Hiuen-tsang the country of Kajahgala, 

* i# K, F. Hktoy. ^ «• 
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which had been ruled by a neighbouring state, became desolate 
after the death of its king and most of the people were 
scattered in villages and hamlets." This king was most probably 
Purnavarman of Magadba, who died shortly after Harsha’s 
conquest of Ganjam (64.S A.D.).' After the obsequies of 
Purnavarman, Siladitya Raja offered to a Ibiddhist priest ‘ the 
revenue of eighty large (owns of Orissa ’ wliieh seem to have 
come under his possessiou in con>equence of his recent military 
victory. It is difficult to see how it was possible for FTarsha to 
exercise control over the different portions of Bengal while 
Purnavarman was ruling over Biliar. The latter may have re- 
cognised the Kanauj emperor as his su/a'rain. On his return 
from Ganjam and after Purnavarman's death, Silfiditya built a 
palace at Kajaiigala and maile definite arrangements in regard to 
the administration of the different states in the east. It was on 
this occasion that be prolrahly installed on the throne of Bihar 
his friend Madliavagupta," who inaugurated a new line of rulers 
that continued to govern the province for a considerable, period 
of time. There is no evidence to show in what manner the 
authoritv of Harsha was exercised in Bengal. After his death 
his empire was .seized by Arjuna, who had served under him as 
a minister, but his rule was very brief. The Chinese Mission 
under Wang-Hiuen-Tse. supported by armies from Nepal and 
the Tibetan king, Srong-Tsan-Gampo, stormed the chief*city 
of Tirhut and overthrew Arjuna, who was later despatched to 
China. Bhaskaravarman rendered help to the Chin^pe cause 
and may have obtained some part of Bengal as a reward for his 
co-operation. His Nidhanpur copper-plates were issued from his 


„ p. 154. The Bodbi Tret de»troy6d b; StikAkt «u '' bronght b»oli to 

l.f. by Pfir,...ra,.a ; W.tt«t,. II. p. m, m. L. BttiDgh.o«n', TJ.I. plicM 
^T.rm.n „ tbe kbg of We, tern M.g,d.,» at c. «(«. A. D.,; 

pereoret Poete. 1908, p 8. During (be period of Sidibki'i lupnotoy in the Mit. it 
WMperbtpi lopoteible for bim to rule « nn independent moneivb In Bibir. 

8»e the Apbind i“». of Adityueon, ClI.. Vol. HI. No. »8, p. <00. 
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victorious camp pitched at Knrnasuvarna (Rahgamati in the 
Murshidabad district) for the purpose of renewing certain grants 
of lands made by his great-grandfather, Chandraraukhavarman. 
An allusion is made in these copfier-plates to the victory achieved 
by the king with the help of his army, consisting of ships, 
elephants, horses and foot-soldiers {mahanau-hasty-aka-patty- 
sampatty-upattn-j'iyfhkbdkinr^irtlia^ cf. l^anskhera Plate). The 
military operations implied in the passage may have been 
undertaken in aid of the Chinese usurper.’ It may be pointed 
out that the interest taken by IMiaskaravarman in Chinese 
politics dated earlier than his alliance with the usurper, as was 
shown in his conversation with Hiuen-tsang when he attended 
the court of Kainaru[)a at the invitation of its king. ^ The 
Nidhanpur copper-plates,'* Bana’s Harshacharita and a Nfdanda 
Seal furnish us with the genealogy of Bhaskaravarman’s family. 
The Harshacharita supplies the names of Bhaskaravarman and 
his four predecessors. The earliest name presented by it is that 
of Maharaja Bhutivarman. He was succeeded by Chandra- 
raukhavarman, whose son Sthitivarman was the father of Sus- 
thiravarrnan. His biruda was Mrigahka and his son by Syama- 
devJ was Bhaskaravarman, the ally of Harshavardhana. It may 
be noted in this connection that l^apa mentions Bhagadatta, 

Pusljpadatta and Vajradatta as former kings of Kamarupa.^ 

The. Nidhanpur c opper-plates give a more complete genealogy, 
carrying the history of Bhaskara’s descent further back by six 
generatiojjs. The dynasty seems to have been founded by Pushya- 

varraan (v. 7). His son Samudravarman (v. 8) married 

' The Til>eUn control over Iniim and .Nepu! whii h followed the usurper’s success wa* 
thrown off in A.D. 708, sec E. H. Parker, Chins, Nepal, Bhutan and Sikkim, Journal of 
the Maochfstar Oriental Society, 1911, p. K13, 

* The King once said U> the pilgrim : “At present in various states of India a song hat 
been heard for tome time called ' The Music of ihe Conquests of Ch’in (Tain) wang of 
Mahichioa ’ — this refers to your littverence’s native country . . . I presume.” The pilgrim 
replied: “ Yeii thia aoDg praiiea my sovereign’s excellences ! “—Wattera, Vd. I,p 348; 
Ind. Ant., 1878. p. 199. 

* AST., 191748, p, 14 ; Bp, Ind., Vol. XH, p. 6C ff ; XIX, pp, 115 ff., 245 ff. For rome 
observathms on these pistes by Padmsoitb Bhattacbarys, see IHQ., 1997, pp. 839*40 ff. 
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Dattadevi (v. 9). Their son was Balavarman (v. 9) who married 
Eatnavati (v. 10). His son and successor Kalyapavarman (v. 10) 
married Gandharvavati (v. 11). The next king Ganapati, who 
married Yajnavati, was the father of Mahendravarman (v. 12), the 
husband of Suvrata (v. 13). Their son Narayanavarman (v. 13) 
took for his wife Devavati who gave birth to the next king 
Mahabhutavarman (v. 14), to be identified with Bhutivarman 
mentioned in the Harshacharita. His wife’s name is given in the 
Nidhanpur plates as Vijnanavati (v. 15). The next name which 
is the same as in the Harshacharita is that of Chandramukha, 
whose wife was called BhogavatI(v. 16). The name of Bhaskara’s 
grandfather is slightly different from the variants furnished 
in Bana’s work (Sthitavarman — v. 16 ; cf. Sthitivarman and 
Sthiravarman of the Harshacharita). His queen w^as named 
Nayanadevi (v. 18). In regard to their son it may be observed 
that the Nidhanpur inscription, which is also acquainted with 
his biruda Mrigahka (vv. 17-18),* mentions him under the name 
of Susthitavarman, while it is given as Susthiravarman in the 
Harshacharita. TheNidhanpur form is also present intheAphsa^ 
inscription. We learn from the former source that Bhaskara- 
varmanhad an elder brother called SupratishlhitavarmanCw. 20-21 
— Supratishthita-’katakasya kuldchalasy-aiva . . . iasy-dnUja . . 

It is interesting to note that the Harshacharita, describinf] 
Bhaskaravarman as Bhaskaradyuli, agrees with the Nidhanjpur 
inscription, which compares his prowess to that of the brilliance 
of the sun {hhdskaram-iva tejasdm nilayam — v. 22). The revisec 
reading of the inscription on the Nalanda Seal ’ by R. D 
Banerjee shows that it contains a genealogical table relating ti 
this Varihan dynasty of Karaarupa. The letters in the inscrip 
tion are far from distinct, but it is probable that it starts th 

^ HC., op. cit., p. 317. The names of Ntrtka, BbagadaiU tod V||ltdottt ai* tiso 
befonod ia the Nidbanpur platei (wv. 4-6), lee Bp. Ind., XII, p. 78. flidrltaaili 
said to have roled for three tbouaaod years. 

* Ep. Ind., Xn, p. 74. 

ML D. BtiiMjaa, JBOBS., 1919, pp. 808.04 ; K. N. THkMt. Wi, WS, Sf* 
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genealogy from Ganapativarman and gives the names of the 
successive queens. The dynasty of Bhaskaravarman was founded, 
according to Gait, about the middle of the 5th century Ax D., but 
it is more likely that its origin is to be placed a little earlier.^ 
Being its nearest neighbour, the House was naturally antagonis- 
tic to Gauda. Its alliance with tlie Vardhana dynasty dwarfed 
the imperial ambiiion of Sasanka, and subsequently, the con- 
fusion into whicli Harsba’s empire was plunged after his death, 
was an advantage which was fully exploited by Bhaskaravarman 
in establishing a brief domination in Gauda. ^ His reign came 
to an end about G50 A. 1). 

The history of Bengal , from now onwards till the advent 
of the Palas presents a series of invasions from outside attracted 
by internal chaos and disorder. During the earlier part of this 
period a ruling family, which had already established its sway, 
flourished in Eastern Bengal, but there is not much evidence 
to show that it ever exercised its authority over the whole of 
the country. The main source of our information regarding 
this 'dynasty is the Ashrafpur Plates,^ written in incorrect 
Sanskrit, to each of which is attached a seal containing the 
legend Srmad'Dcvakhadga. Devakhadga, in whose reign 
these plates were engraved, belonged to a dynasty founded by 
Kha(}godyama, who seems to have carved out an independent 
principality for the enjoyment of his family {kshitir-iyam- 
abhiio nirjitd yem, 1, 4, Plate B). His sou and successor 
was J&takha^ga. He is said to have destroyed multitudes of 
enemies through his heroism (kshitipatir’abhavad-yena sarv-a- 
rusarhgho-vidhvastah Himbhavat’trinafn-ivQ marutd dantinev-aiva- 

» Kp. Iml., XII, p. 68. 

> Ftndil Padmuiath BhtiUohar/ft hai advtoced a theory tFit the Nidhtupur Plttes 
■bow tbit they wire inoid it the titne when be was helping Hirshavurdhani in conqvtrmg 
KirpAtnnr^.iMlHQ., III. 1927, p. 889; K&marupa MaanivalT, pp. 5. 9. But we do not 
know when* If iw, the Kmiuj emperor made aucli an attempt. There it no mentioo of iny 
such flit in the Plitei. 

* K4. hy Otngimoban Ltikir in MA8B , Vol. I, p. S5 ff. See alioR. L. Miln, 
iorPUliA,Pwe.ABB.,1896,p. 49 f., ind Jfor . Plate :b, Proc. A8B.. 1890. pp. 849^8} 
Hoemte, 9* Um 
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vrindam (11. 5-6, Plate B), His son Devakliaclga is called 
‘ narapati ’ (1. 6., Plate B). In Plate A it is said that Ins 
footstool was illumined by the jewels on multitudes of heads 
of numberless rulers of the earth (jaijQty'ascsho'kshitipala-inu- 
{mau)li-mdJd‘mam-dyotiia’p(idap~ifhQ — P2). It may be supposed 
that both Jatakhadga and Dcvakliadga succeeded in extending 
their kingdom to a certain extent. Devakhadga’s wife was 
MahddevJ 8rl Prabhavati, whose name is given in copper-[)late 
A from Ashrafpur. The son of the third king by Prabhavatl 
was Eajaraja, who figures as the heir-apparent in the two 
inscriptions (tat-sufo — PI. B). In Plate A he is called Bajaraja- 
bhatta (1. 13 — Rajarajabhattasya), and in the otlier his name 
is given simply ds Rajaraja. In Plate B Sri Yajnavarman 
acts in the capacity of the dutaha. The two records were 
written {likhitam) by the same artist — ParamasQuyata Ihiradasa. 
Plate B mentions one I’dirnakhadga, but his relationship 
with the family is not known. The Plates were issued 
from the victorious headquarters at Karmanta, probably to 
be identified with the modern village of Badkamta (Jaya* 
Karmdnia-tdsakdl),^ twelve miles west of the town of Comilla 
in Eastern Bengal. The names of Khadgodyama, Jatakhadga, 
Devakhadga and Prabhavati are also preserved in the Sarvani 
Image- Inscription,^ found several years ago in a village called 
Deulbadi, about 14 miles south of Comilla. This record 
describes Prabhavati as the queen-consort of Devakhadga 
(rdjms'tasya rnabadevi rnahisJn), the son of Jatakhadga wliose 
father Khadgodyama was ‘ an overlord of kings ’ (nrip-ddhi- 
r&ja). Devakhadga is said to have been a powerful monarch 
who distinguished himself by his martial success {pratdpo . . . 
vijiUdri-khadgoh), N. K. Bhattasali thinks that Ashrafpur where 
the two plates of the family were recovered and Deulbadi, the 
find-spot of the present inscription, marked respectively the 

1 JA8B. (N. S.), Vol. X, p. 85 ; Ep. Ind.. XVTII. p. 86. 

’ N. E. BbftUiftli bM edited tbie ioec. io Bp. lod., Vol. XVII, pp. 867*59. 
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western and the eastern limit of Saraatata — the kingdom of the 
Khadgas. 

Some data are available for fixing the time of these records. 
Both tlie Plates are dated. According to Hoernle ' and most 
scholars they were both engraved in the year 13. Either this 
is to be taken as a regnal year or it should be referred to an 
era not specified in the documents themselves. It is held by 
Hoernle that the date of the Ashrafpur Plates is to l)e connected 
with the Newar era. It would thus correspond to about 893 
A.D. R. L. Mitra, ihrougli an oversight pointed out by 
Hoernle, read the dale as 713. R. 0. Majuradar is of the 
opinion that tlie dale of the first plate is the year 13, while 
the year mentioned in the s(‘coiid is either 73 or 79.' According 
to him the tirsi, <late is a regnal year, but the second is to be 
assigned to the Harsha era ( = .\.l). 379 or (>85). R. D. Banerjee^ 
takes both the records to be dated in the same year, viz., 13, but 
he assigns them on paleographical grounds to the 9th century 
A. It does not, however, appear difiicult to be convinced of the 
comparatively early character of the script used in the Ashrafpur 
Plates.'* A prominent feature of it is that the tops of such 
letters as /), m, ;/, s, etc., are not closed, but almost quite open. 
Some of the letters preserve their tails (c/. y, m, g, etc.). The 
older form of k along with the looped form, as seen in the 
Bodh-Gaya inscription of Mahanamau,* has been used. The 
letter t is of less advanced form than its prototype in the 
Khalimpur inscription (early 9th century A. D.). The looped 
from of m has not yet made its appearance. The conclusion 
arrived at by this writer is that the characters of the Ashrafpur 
Plates are more allied to those of the Madhuban and Banskhera 
Plates of Harsha than even the Shahpur or Aphsad inscription of 

^ Proc.ASB., 1891, p, 119. 

* JA8B. (N. B.l, XIX, 1923. pp. 875-79, 

^ BAogl&r Itib&i, p, 288. 

< JA8B. (N. 8.), 1914, Vol. X. p. 819 ff ; XlX, pp. 377.79; Ep. Ind., XVIl, p. 867. 

* CII., Vol, in, No. 7L Thii comporiaon if defective in 10 fw M it conoern* inicriptioo 

PD difleieat mitoriila. 
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idityasena (A.D. 673). Probably some light is thrown on the 
chronological position of the dynasty by the Chinese accounts 
of the 7th century A.D. The existence of a Brahmanical dynasty 
in Samatata is suggested by the evidence of Hiuen-tsang’s 
itinerary, which refers to his contemporary Silabhadra,' the abbot 
of the Nalanda monaster}', as belonging to this royal family. A 
later reference to the political history of Samatata is to be 
found in the account, given by I-tsing, of several pilgrims 
from China who came to India ^ after Hiuen-tsang, but before 
he himself took ship in 671 A.D. Among these Chinese visitors 
I-tsing in his memoirs refers to Seng-chi, a priest and a 
companion of Ling-wan, who came to India ‘ by tlie southern 
sea route and arrived at Samatata.’ The king of this 
country at the time of his visit was Rajabhata, who was a 
Buddhist (/pis tka. The Budlhist prinee llrijarajabhatta, the son 
of Devakhad ga of Eastern Bengal, may be held to be identical 
with this Rajabhata, who was ruling Samitata some time before 
A.D. 671. His family may have originally been Brahmanical 
as mentioned by Hiuen-tsang, but it later associated itself with 
the cause of Buddhism. Thus the attribution of the Ebadga 
dynasty to the 7th caentury A.D. may be supported on several 
important grounds : firstly, the evidence of paleography, secondly, 
the family’s association with Eastern Bengal, where a settled 
government is definitely known to have prevailed during the 
period from an independent source, viz., the Chinese 
accounts, and thirdly, the similarity of name between B&jsr8ja- 
bhatta and Rajabhata, to which should be added the fact that 
both are represented as Buddhists." If the reference in I-tsing's 
account is to be applied to Rajanijabliatta, it is impossible to 

‘ WtttWi, Vol. II, pp. lOB, 168, 227. 

< Best, Intro., pp. xzt, xl 

* Tho tiuerf of *n •r.rlier dote tor tbo djroaitjf tluia one prnjionil ^ D. Bnoft^ 
ti gmm^f ncoeptod. 0/. B. C. Mtjumdw. JA8B. (M, B.), XIX, p. mi H. 

Uf. B.:. mi, p.63; Bp. lod., XVIC, p.8B8;R.Q. 
m Vifo, V*6gor /ftTpoBIIMtay 147 n. 
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agree with Dr. R. C. Mazumdar,* who holds that one of the 
Ashrafpur Plates is dated in the year 73 or 79 of the Harsha 
era. The Plate seems to have been engraved during the reign 
of Rajarajabhatta’s father Devakhadga, but as the former had 
occupied the throne before I-tsing’s visit (A.D. 671-673), there 
cannot be any truth in the argument that the latter was 
alive years after his accession. The fact that Rajabhata was 
fourth in descent makes it highly probable that the dynasty 
was established in the first quarter of the 7th century A.D., 
which approximately corresponded to the time of the end of 
the reign of the East Bengal king Samacharadeva. It has 
been suggested that he was a Brahmin by caste. The ruling 
family of Samatata in the first half of the 7th century A.D. 
was Brahrainical according to the tesiimony of Hiuen-tsang. 
It is, therefore, likely that in East Bengal one Bra hm in 
dynasty was succeeded by another. The circumstances respon- 
sible for the e.xpiration of Saraacharadeva’s authority or that 
of the family represented by him are unknown, but the 
MahakQ^a (Bildami) pillar inscription,^ dated in the fifth year 
of the reign of the Western Chfilukya king Ranavikranta 
(probably 601-2 A.D.) records that Kirtivarman I defeated 
the kings of Vhinga, Atiga. Kaliiiga, Vhittura and Magadha. 
The account may be fictitious, for in the Aihole inscription * of 
Ptilake^iu II (A.D. 634) he is spoken of as having vanquished 
the Nalas, Mauryas and KaJambas only. If it is true that the 
Chalukya king successfully invaded Vaiiga, it may have serious- 
ly affected the fortunes of Samacharadeva, which was soon 
taken advantage of by Khadg odyama. The evidence of Sa^anka’s 
reign in Eastern Bengal is not of a conclusive character. 

The Later Guptas of Magadha seem to have held control 
of some part of Bengal after the passing away of Bh&skaravarman 

' B« id-aittlM Dtnkhi^t with D«r>T«rfD*D inaDlioDsd by I-t(iag> aw JA8B., 
p. 876 ui4 a. a. Pot OoTitunu, mo Bool, Lifo. lotto , xxxTi-ni. 

.* Iod.Ast.,m,r.M. 

’ Ea.Iad.TI.p.4«.udploto. 

8® 
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(e. A.D. 650). We have already said that this family was re- 
instated in the east by Harsavardhana when he installed his 
associate on the throne of Magadha. The Aphsad (Jafarpur) 
inscription of Adityasena ^ refers to this connection with 
the Kanau] emperor — 3Ti’H(irshadevci-nija~sQ{m)(jQVia-vuiichhayd- 
—1. 15. His son by his wife Srimatl was Paramahhttdraka 
MahdTdjddhirdja Adityasena (Aplisad, Dco-Baranark and 
Mandar inscriptions). The Aphsad inscription of her son 
records among other things the building of a monastery by 
mahadevi Srimati (taj-jananyCi mahddvcyd Srmafyd kdrito 
inathah — 1.24, cf. Paramahhattdrikdijdm rajilyam wahddcvydni 
irl-^nmatydm-ufpamiah—]. 2, Deo-Raranark).^ The Aphsad (in 
the Gaya district) Shahpur ® (near Bihar town on the right bank 
of the SakarT river), and the Mandar Hill Rock (ifi the Bbagalpur 
district) inscriptions^ belong to Adityaseria’s reign. He is 
further known from the Deo-Baranark inscription of his great- 
grandson Jivitagupta II, which starts the gei)ealogy from 
Adityasena’s father Madhavagupta. The Slialipur inscription 
recording the foundation of an image at Nalanda (?) is dated 
in the year 66 of an unspecified era, which is probably the 
same as the one introduced by Harshavardhana. Thus Adit 3 a- 
sena is found to have been alive in A.D. 672-73. His wife 
was Paramahhai^rikd HrikoiiadevI, who excavated a tank, 
as recorded in the Aphsad — priy -hhdryayd norapa/cifi in- 
Konadevyd — 1. 26 and the Mandar inscription — Parawabhatfd- 
Taka~mah{d)T{d)j(d)dhirdja irhAd{i)tyaseriadeva'dayit{d) pararna- 
bhdUarik!fi)-r(d)jnhmahdd{e)vuiri K(n)nad(c)vJ, 

In the Deoghar (originally MandSr Hill) inscription ® her name 
appears as Kosbadevi (1. 4). The extent of Adityasena’s territorial 
sovereignty cannot be determined with precision, but it may he 

> CTI., Vd. m. So. 42. p. 200ff. 

* Ibid., No. 46, p. 213 flf. 

* Ibid., No 43. p 208 ff. 

* Nof. 44 ind 4?, p. 21) ff. 

4 Ibid.^pp. 212.18, o; JA8B, UI, Pt. I, pp. 
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inferred from the imperial titles assumed by him that be succeeded 
in reviving the power of the Guptas to a considerable extent. (In 
the dated Shahpur inscription his name is to be found without 
any titles attached to it — Srl-Adityasenadeva-rajye — 11. 2-3). It 
is to be noted, however, that the inscriptions of the family during 
the pt‘riod under review all come from Bihar. Adityasena ^ 
described as the foremost of kings {hshittsa-chuMwanih — 1. 16 
[Aphsad] — who destroyed the power of all his enemies (safea/a- 
ripu-va(ha)la-d}ivamsa-]utnr — 11. 20-21), and by whose white 
umbrella the whole circuit of the earth was covered (^r[c]f“dta- 
j)Qtro-stha(jil(hr(i^}nnalhman(!(ih> — 1. 21) . ). If the evidence of a 
later inscription to he found at the Vaidyanath Temple at 
Deoghar in the Sanlhal Parganas is to be believed, he performed 
the Aivomedha and many other sacrifices, and visited the Chola 
city, and his sovereignty extended up to the shores of the oceans 
{samudrdntQ’i'asundhardydn), The Aphsad inscription was com- 
posed by SiikshrnasiNa, a native of Gauda {SukshmaHvena 
(kudina prokslir-nikdtkhhosa — 1. 27). The usual imperial 
titles continued to be used by the successors of Adityasena. His 
son was Devagupta, who married Kamal^evi {mahadevi). 
He was succeeded by his son Vishiuigupta. The dynasty of the 
latter Guptas closed with Jivitagupta II, Vishnugupta’s son by 
his queen Ijjadevl. The Deo-Baranark inscription was issued 
during his reign from his victorious camp near Gomatikottaka, 
situated on the banks of the river Gumti, which flows into the 
Ganges near Benares and Ghazipur. He held Nagarabhukti 
(Patna division) where in a former age the Maukhari kings 
Sarvavarman and Avontivarman had ruled ( 1 . 15 ). The later 
Gupta dynasty had to contend against powerful enemies and its 
authority was repeatedly jeopardised by pressure from outside, 
which must have been one of the potent causes of its downfall. 
One of these Gupta monarchs, probably Devagupta, sustained a 


* I*Uiog*i iooouot refin to * Sun-Army ' (Adityiieni) m i king who recently built 
» temple at Bodh-Geyi— lee Beal, Life, Intro., p. xxxTi. 
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defe.1 .t the haode of the Western Cblloky. king ^i^i^ 
who ascended the throne of his father Vikramad.tj. in 8. m 
(A. D. 680).^ Vwaymya, as it appears from the grants of bis 
successors, ‘ came into hostile contact with an Emperor o 
Northern India ’ whose name is not given. His latest inscription 
dated A.D. 694 does not mention this event. It may be con- 
clnded that his North-Indian expedition was undertaken with the 
assistance of his son Vijayaditya shortly before A. D. 696 when 
his reign terminated. As tlie existence of no other paramount 
ruler in Northern India during the period is known, it seems 
reasonable to assume that Vinayaditya’s operations were 
directed against his contemporary of the later Gupta family. 
His campaign proved successful, as he is said to have forced 
his enemy to surrender to the victor all the to]|;ens of 


his paramount supremacy. In the first half of the 8th 
century Kamarupa appears to have suddenly developed into 
a respectable political power. It is stated in a Katmandu * 
inscription of the Nepal king Jayadeva Parachakrakama that he 
married Rajyamati, the daughter of Harsha. She is described as 
“the noble descendant of Bhagadatta’s royal line ” {Bhagadatta- 
rdjak«la;d), which suggests that Harsha was a king of Kamarupa. 
According to this inscription he enjoyed the mastery of Gau^a, 
Odra, Kalihga, Ko6ala, etc. The date of the inscription 
is A.D. 748 or 759 (153 Harsha era). Further light is thrown 
on the period occupied by bis reign in the genealogical account 
of Jayadeva as given in this epigraph. The latter’s mother 
Vatsadevl was a daughter of the Maukhari Bbogavarman,'' 
who bad married a daughter of Adityasena (dauhitii Magadh- 
Adhipasya). Thus Harsha’s daughter w'as the wife of Adityn- 


> Bcrob. Oi*., Vd. I, Pt, n, pp. 189, 868, 871 ; Ind. Aoi, DC, gp. 197, Ml ; B- 0 
Bbaadulcu, Buly HMot; of tb* Dtoesn, p. 08, No(m, p. S53. 

I lad. AaL, DC, pp. 17S-88; Eielbon'i Nortbrnt Ldit, Nti Ml. Ba. la 

Ibpa4n.l70. 

> n$ HC. nftn to a Iftakbad Kdisinminu iriio «w ' WWt l tfr tern 
w a U M W/l l ai M bMd* dbaUM), oto BbAo Diji. dBBBA&.X, 1SM.».44 
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sena’s grand-daughter’e eon. On the etrength of thi 
information it may be inferred that the Kamarupa kin 
was a contemporary of Sdityasena’s grandson Vishnugupta 
The alleged conquest of Gauda by Harsha, if it was no 
directly the outcome of a conflict with the Gupta emperoi 
of Magadha. at any rate put a curb on bis power and erected 
a strong barrier against him in the east- The Tezpur grant 
of Vanamala refers to Sri Harisha/ who was probably identical 
with this Kamarupa king. There is some likelihood that he was 
a member of the dynasty founded by Salastambha after the 
deatli of Bhaskaravarman about the middle of the 7th century. 

The chronological order of these events, of which only frag- 
mentary information is available, cannot be exactly ascertained. 
From another record we learn that Bengal was unable to resist a 
second invader during this period. The attack was made this 
time by a member of tiie Saila dynasty and proved disastrous to 
the ruler of Paundra, as recorded in the Ragholi Plates of 
Jayavardhana 11 (prakhyato bhuri ,%ilavamk-tilakah). The 
dynasty was founded by Srivardhana I, whose successor Prithu- 
vardhana had three sons, one of whom killed the king of Paundra 
and conquered the whole of his territory. Another son of this 
king defeated the lord of Kasi. Some idea of the locale and the 
importance of the family can be formed from the details given in 
the Ragholi Plates. Jayavardhana II, to whose reign the Plates 
belong, is himself styled a PaTamckara tnaharajadhiraja. His 
grandfather Jayavardhana I killed the lord of the Vindhya region 
and made his residence there. His son Srivardbana has been given 
the epithet Vindhyekara. As the characters of the Ragholi Plates 
agree with those of the Paitban grant * of the Rashtrakuta 
Govinda III, dated A.D. 794, these must be assigned to the latter 

^ TIm tCsipiir OQppi(**pUto of fttlMr Htrjftrft oMotioos Htnh«?uintD. 

1^1 M 1 M ti to bo tho toiDo u Horiibo, wbkh n to bo touoS io VtonDilo • 

Xo^ oon«-|ioto. 8m ^ 84], n. 1 : Kimorftpo-iUaiiiTtll, pp. 48, SO. 

< ir.bd.,ix.p. lit. 

> uni- 
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part of the eighth century. Now, Jayavardhana 11, who issued 
these plates, was removed by three generations from the conqueror 
of Paundra, being the great-grandson of his brother who had in- 
flicted a defeat on the Kasi king. It is clear, therefore, 
that the Paundra King was slain at the hands of the Saila 
invader (Paundr-adhipam kshmdpafim hatv-aiko visha^jam , . . 
sakalam jagrdha) some time in the first half of the eighth 
century A. D. If the country was under the aegis of the Later 
Guptas of Magadha at the time, it is evident that this con- 
nection proved ineffective in checking aggressive attacks by 
enemies from outside. It is probable that the Later Gupta dynasty 
was ultimately destroyed by Yasovarman, the king of Kanauj, 
who sent a mission to China (A. D. 731), and whose military 
exploits have been described with a force of realism ip the 
famous Prakrit work Gaudavaho by Vakpati. The poet bad 
formerly been as.^ociated with the kit)g of Oauda, who was later 
killed in battle by the Kanauj monarch.^ There is reason to believe 
that Yasovarman himself was later slain by Lalitaditya Muktapida 
of Kashmir, although tba author of the Rajalarangim does not 
give his name. Vakpati informs us that the king of Magadha 
whose bravery and puissance even pleased the gods, and 
who had a multitude of kings allied to his cause (v. 414), was 
killed by Yasovarman and the queens of the deceased hero were 
forced to fan the chamaras over him in his court (695-97).” The 
author afterwards promises to give an account of the death of the 
Gauda king at the hands of his patron (v. 1074) but the story 
is left incomplete.^ Hence it may not lye impossible to doubt 
whether the Magadha king and the Gauja king were identical 
with each ether. Before the decisive battle with the Magadha 
king took place, Yatovarman had arrived in the valley of the 
Son, and next proceeded to the Vindhya mountain (276-80). As 
soon as the report of the progress of his array reached the Magadha 


* See GftQ^sftbo, ad. by 8, P. Pftodit, Bombty ScriM. 

• Ibid,, Intro., pp. xlr'xlviii. 
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king’s ear, he * fled before him through fear,’ ^ darkening the 
space before him with the dana of his elephants ... in rut, as if 
he carried before him the darkness of a night which he created 
by charms.’ ^ His allies, ashamed of their retreat, prepared 
themselves to meet the enemy openly in battle (414). The 
scene of the battle is graphically portrayed in sloka 415. But 
the Magadha king, notwithstanding the assistance of his friends 
and confederates, was captured by Yasovarman (v. 417). In 
commemoration of his victory he founded a city bearing his 
name in Bihar, Yaj^ovarinapura, which was visited by the 
Buddhist scholar Viradeva in the 9th century A, D. In this 
battle the lord of Vahga, whose identity is not revealed, was 
defeated (419-21). The evidence of Vakpati’s work may not be 
regarded as sufficiently clear to warrant a definite conclusion as to 
whether Gauda and Magadha were under tlie same ruler during 
the time, but it at least shows that these two and Vahga formed, 
from the political standpoint, a ho nogcne )us group, and offered 
resistiuice to the eastward advance of Kanauj attempted by 
Yasovarman ^ and that the authority of the Magadha king seems 
to have extended up i ) the sei>shoiv, for Yasovarman is men- 
tioned to have proceeded towards this direction after having 
caught hold of the former who had taken to his heels (ahavi 
rdlJantafk kdrilium miJn-nalm | jad eld-surahimmi 

jiildhi-retd-oaniHtdninii) || — v. H7i. riieroseemsto be rauchtruth 
in the suggestion that the Magadha king who lost his life in the 


^ Ibid., Tntro., p xJiv. 

* The wenily discovere J NaUnJi ms of ‘ V'aiijvariuijdeva ' was sUributed bj H rinandi 
S&ftrt to YH^harman of the Maikdasor inecrs , see Kp. Tod, XII, p. 40; also see ASR., 
1025-26. pp. 131, 158. But N, K. BbaUa"sii asai^'Ds it to the reign of Yaiovarman of Eanuaj 
on palaeograpbio grounds, see Modern Review, 1931, pp. 306-7; also tlie oontroTeraj in 
IHQ., VII ; Vlir, pp. 228. 615, 871. The subjei't re(}hirvs further investigation. As 
YaAovannaQ’apowar may hMe extended up to the Brahmaputra, it is not improbable that a 
son (M&l&da) of one of hia ministers might have made tite religions gift at N&ltndt recorded 
in this insoripiion. Sletri ioiiste on the name being read as he has read it, but I am almost 
certain that it teeda Yilodhannan. From the narrative fashion of the inaoripUoo it is not 
5lBc oertaio that ib wu inciaed io tb« life-time of this kio^. 
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encounter was Jivitagupta II, the last of the line represented in 
the preceding century by Adityasena. 

Not long after this catastrophe to Gauda-Vanga-Magadha, 
another king of Bengal was killed by the Kashmir lord LalitS- 
ditya at whose hands Yaf^ovarman may have met his death. 
Lalitaditya Muktapida is known by the name of Mu-to-pi 
to the Chinese historians, who refer to the embassy sent by 
him to the emperor Hiuen-tsang (713-55 A. D.). He is said 
to have launched upon a plan of digvijaya in the course of 
which he came into close contact with Gaudamandala, 
‘ w'hose numberless elephants joined him . . . as if attracted 
by friendship for the elephant (carrying) the couch of Lakshmi, 
who was attached (to the king) ' — [Bk. IV, v. 148 — 
ikrishta-Lakshml-paryahka-danti-sakhyad-iv-agatah I Asi-iriyam- 
stam nihksha-dantino Gauda-man^aldt], The Gauda king 
later went to Kashmir in response to an invitation by 
Xialitaditya who had given a solemn assurance as to his personal 
safety in his realm. But he was treacherously put to death 
during his friendly visit to Kashmir. Even the author of the 
Bajatarahgini has no hesitation in denouncing the act as un- 
worthy of the king. According to the Kashmir historian it 
was a fault ‘ which might have befitted another ruler.’ The 
Gauda attendants of the murdered king prepared to avenge the 
death of their mister and attacked the temple of of R'lmasvamI 
mistaking it for that of Parihasakesava, where Lalitaditya had 
taken his vow of hospitality. The dark-coloured {iySmda) 
men from Gauda broke into pieces the silver image of the god, 
and dessirated the temple. T le minuer in which they expressed 
their condemnation of the treachery even attracted the admira- 
tion of their enemies. Kalhana says that ‘ even the creator 
cannot achieve what thtf Gaudas did on that occasion ’ (v. 832 — 
Vidh&tur-apy-as&dhyam tad-yad-Gaudair-vihitaih tadd). The 
episode that followed the king’s assassination has been described 
AS a * Q(tu4(i-TSkshiu(i-i}iphva ’ or a revelation created by the 
monsters from Gauda (v. 334), The effect M tbs devBstatiog 
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carried out by the &jw4«| was visible even do\wi to the 12th 
oeotary, when Kalbaoa wrote his work ! ‘ To this dajt^’ says he, 

‘ even the temple of Ramasvamin is seen empty, whereas the whole 
world is filled with the fame of the Gauda heroes ’ {Brakm&Vt- 
4(iih Gaudavlrdnam sa-natharh yaiasd pum^ — ^v. 336), ‘ who 
courageously sacrificed their lives for the sake of the departed 
lord ’ (v. 324). But they were few in number and could scarcely 
face the forces which soon gathered round them. ‘ The streams 
of their blood . . . enriched the earth (Svdmi-bhaktir-asdmdnya 
dhanya ch-eyath msundham — v. 330). Kalhaoa is reticent as to 
the motive underlying the murder of the Gauda king committed 
by the hirelings of the Kashmir lord at Trigraml. 

What has been characterised by some scholars as a pure 
myth purports to describe the connection between Gau^a and 
Kashmir in the days of Jayapida,' the grandson of Lalitfi- 
ditya. According to the story related by Kalhana, while 
Jayapida’s brother-in-law Jajja usurped the throne, he himself 
was wandering abroad . In tlie course of bis exile he is said to have 
come to the city of Paundnivardh.ina, where he paaped some 
time incognito under the pseudonym Kallata {Gauda-Tij-Sirayam 
giiptam Jayanl-dkhijenc bhfihhujd | prarireh kramen-dtha 
nagararh Paundratardhanam — Bk. IV, w. 421, 461-62), but 
ultimately drew the attention of its ruler Jayanta through an act 
of prowess. As a reward for his bravery Jayanta gave his 
daughter, KalyiinadevI, in marriage to Jayapida. The latter 
defeated the five kings of Gaud.v, or the kings of fine 
Gauffa's, who were his father-in-law’s overlords, and made him 
supreme in their place (Pnilcho-Gaudddbipdn-jitvd ivasuntn tad- 
adhUmram — v. 468). 


' A. BMa boMa that Ui«m ora; ht •ohm truth ia tll|, too(»ot ot Javtplda’i riuit to 
Beugil, but that Oa iMt of th« itorr u probably a poetleal anballiihmaat, m» Biiat. 
(Traailatisa), VtL I, lalio., p. M. V. A. BDah, R. P. Obaadta and B. S. Baaar|tl dauM 
the authntiai^ it tta ttoqr ai laokiag aomboratloa, aMBBT-tP, HT i OIi)I.>P; IS : 
Btagltt Itibii, Ikltl. ll. K. VAw ia taaiiaad to aooapt i^ taUaUtr-VaAcW HWti 

Ttihb, spp.. Voi. vi.iilit«iiaa,|; «. 



CHAPTER VI 

The PiLA Dynasty and the End of Mjtsyanyiya 

Political decline of Bengal in the earlier half of the eighth century. Invasions from 
abroad and internal disorganisation. A Popular Dynasty established. Accession of GopMa, 
the first king of the Pala Dynasty, C. 760 A. D. Its origin. Career of Gop&la. 

A careful study of the epigraphic and literary records of 
the eighth century shows tliat Bengal had sunk into political 
impotence lasting for several decades until the creation of a 
strong government restored her to her normal life. The repeated 
invasion of the country from outside hardly allowed it any 
opportunity to stabilise its political organisation in a manner 
• sufficient to check the aggressive ambition of its enemies abroad 
and the forces of disorder in operation at home. In the course 
of the eighth century no less than three kings of Gauda are 
recorded to have been killed by its powerful rivals. One of them 
was slain by Yasovarmin of Kanauj, another by assassins engaged 
by Lalitaditya of Kashmir and a third Gauda king {Paundradhipa) 
was killed in battle by a member of the Saila dynasty connected 
with the Vindhya region. The Nepalese inscription of Jayadeva 
proves that for some time Gau^a was under the rule of Harsha, 
a king of the Bhag idatta family of Kamarupa, during this period 
of stagnation and downfall, the germs of which can be traced 
in the breakdown of Sa^ahka’s ambitious plans. But while the 
political power of the country failed to assert itself in an effective 
manner, its economic condition in general was probably not iin- 
jatisfactory ; indeed, its comparative pro^iperity may have been 
iltoe of the causes that attracted the greedy attention of the neigh- 
))Ouring powers well aware of the natural advantages due to its 
river-system and participation in the traffic on the sea. The 
author of the B&jatarahglpl refers to the wealth of the citisens of 
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Paundravardhana (pauravibhuti) in bis account of Jayapida’s so- 
journ in Bengal. There were elements of heroism and loyalty to 
the throne in the character of the Gauda people, which evoked the 
admiration even of their enemies as is attested by the historian 
Kalhana. A step in the direction of political recovery was taken 
when the people of Bengal chose Gopala as their sovereign in the 
latter half of the eighth century—a measure which changed the 
whole aspect of her history. He founded a dynasty that reigned 
through vicissitudes of fortune for nearly four centuries and a 
half. There are frequent references in the inscriptions of this 
royal family to the wealth of fighting material at its disposal, 
especially navy and cavalry. ‘ Proud allusions are made to the 
popularity enjoyed by some of its notable representatives.^ Freed 
from domestic chaos and with due military preparations, Gauda 
now' proceeded to realise its dream of '' universal conquest.” 

Taranath, the Tibetan historian (1608 A.D.),® throws 
welcome light on the circumstances leading to the foundation of 
the dynasty inaugurated by Gopala. Bengal, it appears from 
his account, had been sulfering from anarchy previous to his 
occupation of the throne. '‘In Odivisa (Orusa), in Bengal, and 
in the other five provinces of the east, each Kshatriya, Brahman, 
and merchant constituted himself king of his surroundings, but 
there was no king ruling the country ” (Chap. XXVIII). This 
anarchical situation was aggravated by the action of “ the wife of 
one of the late kings,” who ” by night assassinated every one of 
those who had been clioiicn to be kings.'' The unhappy stale of 


^ Sft khftiu BbfcgIratbl*p8tba pr8Tartt8ti)ln» • D&D&vidba. D»Qvi^k8 * BAmpidiU-seto- 
bandba » nihiU • ^aila^ikbira • • Tibhrsmlt • apraroeya • baya • tibinT. 

* Dbarroaplla’a aniveraal popularity ia epoken of in v. 13 of thoEbllitupur grant. Cf. 
“ Hearing hii praiaet aung by tbe cowberda on the liordera, by the foresters in the foretta, by 
the villager! on tbe oulakirta of villages, in every courtyard, in every market and ia 
pleature-houaea be always baahfulfy turns aside . . '’ -Ep. Ind., Vol. IV, v. 18, p. 852. 
Mablpgla another popular kin.;. The saying’ ‘ Dhin bhln'e Mahlpiler gtta is stilt 
(current among tbe pef^ie, see D. C. Sen, East Bengal Bal'ada, \ol. H , Pt. I, p. 335 f.n* 
On popular songs abont tbe Pllat, aee D. C. Sen’s Genarsl Intro, to East Bengal Ballada, 
Vol.I,Rl. 

> Ind. Ant., IV, pp. 86546. 
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ll;iifi|'a'Was put an end to by Gopala, who wae first elector wr a . 
pca^iod^ but when he succeeded in delivering the country frptn. her ^ 
insidious influence be was made king for life. * The testimony of. 
l^canath is to a large extent corroborated by epigraphic evid^nio^, 
Uncording to the Khalimpur inscription,* belonging to thq second 
fei pg of the dynasty, Gopala was made to accept the ftands.d/, 
Lakshml by the people actuated by the desire of ending .th% 
condition of lawlessness into which their country had been 
plunged. The term “ matsyanyaya,” used in this connectiopL, 
Unifies, according to the explanation offered in ancient texts, a 
condition of existence where there is no established government, 
encouraging every strong man to consider himself superior to his 
surroundings and engage in acts of self-aggrandisement at the 
cost of his weaker neighbours. The Khali mpur inscription tbjjs 
refers, in agreement with the Tibetan historian, to a sort of 
popular election that was resorted to at a critical moment in 
the history of Bengal. The evidence of Taranath further shows 
that some kind of elective monarchy also prevailed during 

* From tbe recooBtractioo attempM bj K. P. JtjBswal, it appean ib»i tbe Xrya- 
Mtfiia^riiQdUkalpa gireB tbe naroea of three predeceeaors ctf Qppita. The 6rat in ordtr of 
precedenoB is ooe whose name began with (be letter * bha ’ (▼. 679K This is identified with 
king who in ferae 868 is called Svididja (Bijabbidn in Tibotanl, that ia. tbe initial 
elemeat of bia name was Sfada. For tbe historj of Gau^a which ia gifon frooi tbt above 
verae to v. 876 appears to be leaumed in t. 883, which refers to the line of Gopila 
be^ of 8fi^ origin, This ' BhakirAdfo ' or '^rddddfo* king was fifidra bj caate 
(f . 80^ It aoetna, however, from verse 878 that the Svkdidjra Iriog waa alfigoJU^d. 
Tho widowed queen of tba laOt king of bia family probably played the port of Hwfdnoipel 
viilaio in accent aating tbe ioarcbical condition of the easier > provioeoa (tii^agbbyo 
KigerijaaHa %ababhogi-viiiradab). Tbe Sv&dkdya king mlod for 17 years, Be waa 
faHomd by <aie whose name began with the letter ‘ da/ He ruled f<v iso daft. Than 
another k^g who ruled only for three days. Bia aoooaaaor ^ ^ 

aooowflliioai^ abows % state of turmoil antecedent (o Gopila'a ■nnqaiinn Jcr Hit thmna, 
aaa la^pfrial Hwtory, pp. 42,60, 71. ^ 

' . > ^ Mit^a-Djkyam-apobftam prakfiUbbir lBkabmyi^ karaibW » 

Wt p 0 ^0 Eao^Uya Artfaadftatra refers to mitaytoylya n ffiUniya ^qiyanUn Id 
iMii^af^lya^ L balljia-abidaifa bi graaate daqdtdbar-iblbivf**-^ 

SanMt Book Dcpfit, Laho». m 
Ilia bafii ^ ** contiaU of tba big M 

nMtiog. th» vMk, ttto S*h ot 

4 m^ w,,9h xvn, u.f. SIS; if^, m. 

t. kwj*™. f ; 
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tbe 'ailartSliterf' period preceding GopSla’s accession. But no 
ligbf Is thrown on the manner in which the plan worked or (m the 
o^scter of the institution through which the determining 
will fotiUdiits expression. Did the entire body of people 
iB' S particular region participate in a definite system of 
eleotiun,. or was it only a section of them, perhaps the 
army, the composition of which in this transitional period is 
little known, that may have come to exercise a dominant voice 
in the appointment of their rulers when the paramount 
authority of the state had been disrupted ? In the later inscrip- 
tions of the dynasty there is no trace of the practice of a 
fundamental constitutional right by the people such as can be 
expected under a system of elective monarchy. The establish- 
ment of a popular monarchy might have eliminated the necessity 
of prolonging tl e life of an institution that had probably been 
introduced as an emergency measure and having performed 
its historic function died within a short time as its usefulness 
was nb longer appreciated. 

An approximate attempt may be made here to fix the com- 
mencement of this epoch of orderly government. The only sheet- 
anchor in the vexed chronology of the dynasty, available from its 
own records, is the Vikrama year 1083 (=1026 A.D.) a date 
given in the S&rnath inscription ' referring to a Maiupala 
(Saihvat 1083 Pausha-dine I. 3). The special importance of 
this inscription lies in the fact that if the reference is to be taken 
•as applying to a P&la king of Bengal [(Gaudd)-dfttpa], it remains 
the only document of the family that is dated in an established era. 
In the order of succession the P&la king Mablpila I stands ninth 
w tenth from Gop&la, the founder of the dynasty. There is good 
reason to believe that the date supplied in the S&rn&th inscription 
neariy nuuHked the end of Mabfp&la's reign. His son and successor, 
I^yaplla, had already been on the throne for some time in A.D« 
1042 when be is said to have received a letter from the Buddhist 

» mmtMuwMm *. mi m 
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monk Ati^a Dlpankara.' Besides, Nayapala and his son Vigra- 
hapala were contemporaries of the Chedi King Itarna, who 
ascended the throne about 1041 A.D. Starting from tlie fixed 
point, viz., the year 1026 A.D., as shewn above, we may 
proceed to calculate backwards on the basis of the known 
dates of the reigns of Mahipala and his predecessors, for the 
purpose of determining the date of the accession of the second 
king, viz,, Dharmapala. It will be found from the following 
table that a period of about 243 years intervened between 
the commencement of Dharmapala’s reign and the approxi- 
mate end of Mahipala’s administration. Thus it might be 
possible to say that Dharmapala ascended the throne at some 
date in the neighbourhood of A.D. 783 ( = 1026 — 243). 

Known dates 

Dharmapala ... ... ... 32 

Devapala ... ... ... 39 

Surapala (with whom Vigrahapala I had 
probably a conjoint or synchronous 
reign. According to most scholars, he 
was identical with Surapala) 

Narayanapala 
Rajyapala 
Gopala II 
Vigrahapala II ... 

Mahipala I 


. 3 
. 54 
. 24 
. 17 
. 26 
. 48 


243 

years 


It is to be pointed out, however, that the last known date 
of a king need not invariably be taken as having coincided 
with the culmination of his reign. There remains, therefore, 
a certain element of vagueness in tlie manner of calcula- 
tion followed above, which cannot be . altogether removed 


1 
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unless further information is obtained. This unknown factor 
may be indicated by the symbol x, and the length of the probable 
reign of Vigrahapala I, as separate from that of Surapala I, 
by y. It will be evident then that there is a certain degree 
of probability that Dharmapala’s reign began earlier than 
783 A.D., but the precise date of his accession cannot be settled 
owing to our ignorance of the equivalence of x and y. Of the 
two inscriptions associated with the name of Dharmapala, one 
is dated in the 26th and the other in the 32nd year of his 
reign. On this evidence a reign-period of thirty-two years is 
generally attributed to him. But there is some likelihood, as 

will be shewn later, that the Tippera inscription of Lokauatha 
was engraved during his rule. In that case his reign may be 
proved to have lasted a few years more than hitherto supposed. 
And to accommodate any additional years it will be necessary to 
put only his date of accession still further back, for the lower 
limit of his reign, like that of any other before Mahipala I, is 
sirictK guarded by the dale given in the Sarnath inscription. 
Calculations regarding Dharmaprda’s date must also take into 
account and be in accord with the evidence furnished by some in- 
dependent sources, chief of which are a passage in (he JainaHan- 
puram,^ composed in A.U. 783-84, the 8agar-Tal inscrip- 
tion'^ of the reign of the Bratihara kingBhoja, several inscriptions 
of the Rashtrakuta dynasty of the south, viz., the Wani grant® 

^ AtteDtion to first drtwn by K. B. P»th»k, Ind. Aot., Vol. XV, 18SG, pp. 141*42. 
Se« Fleet, Bomb. Qiz., Vol. 1, Pt. IT, p. 197, n. 2 ; Peterson’i Fourth Report on Stnakrit 
MBS. ErtrncU, (JBBRAS., Extra Number, 1986-921, p. 176 ; Ep. Ind., VI, p. 196. The 
tranilatioo (*f the patiage aa tugxeated by D. R- Bbandarkar in 1902 differed from that 
given by Fleet. According to the former it rtferred to the King of A vanti in the east, 
King VaUarAja in the west and the victorious sod brave VarAba in the territory of the 
fliuryas. See also JBDRA8., XXT, p. 42J.f.n. 4, Bbandarkar ’b translation waa accepted 
by R. Chanda. ORM., p 19; 8. Konow, Ep. lDd.,XtI, p 200; V. A. Smith. JRA8., 1909, 
p 258; R. D. Banerji. MA8B„ Vol, V, p. 60; BAfigUr TtihAi, p. 144. But it was ably 
diiputed by R. C. Maiumdar, JDL., X. pp. 24*25 Bbandarkar has recently eipresaed bia 
acceptance of Fleet's tranalation followed above, Bp. Ind., XVIII, p. 289. 

* A8I., 1908-04, pp. 277*86; Bp. Ind., XVIH, pp. 

5 IRAS, (old aerief), 1889, Vol. V, p. 848 f. ; Fleet, Ind. Ant., Xf, p. 156 f. 01. 46-47, 
text date given m 8. 78) for 8. 728 whiob waa the Vyiye Stthyataere). 
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(0^-07 A-D.), and the Jiadbaopwi g|Wi9jt;‘ ‘730)' 

Ottvioda III (808 A.D.), the -Saaifto^lS^ 'pf ^mpghavar^ 
1* (3.793 = 871 A D.), and the inscfipt^op of A(?apit 

yarman II (V.S. 966=899 A.D.), th(^ Chalttkya ^leu^atofy 
Mabendrapala. From the Harivar^sa m Ifiafn that in A.D, 
783-84, nrhen this work was completedj Indrayudha was ruling in 
the north, Sri Vallabha in the south, ya^ar^ja (Fot«4dhirfl;a), 
the king of Avanti, in the 'east, and in the west Var&ha. or 
Jsyavaraha in the territory of the Sauryas {$akeshv»ahiaiateshu 
^ptagu dUath pailch-ottaresh = utiardm pat^^lndriyu^ha-namni 
Kriskm-nripa-je M-Vallahhe dal^hindm I purvam §nmoid= 
Acanli-hhUhhriti nripe Vatsadhimje^pardm Saurya^m-adhi- 
manialam jaya-yute vire Varahe = vati || ). The different directions 
noticed in the passage were determined with reference to a 
town called Vardhamanapura, identified with the modem 
Wudhwan in the Jhaiavad division of Kathiawar. Of the several 
rulers mentioned, Vatsaraja was identical with the Gurjara* 
Fratlliara king of this name, the great-grandfather of Bhoja, 
referred to in the Sagar-Tal inscription. The title “ Vallabha ” 
used to be frequently applied to the Rtshtraku^a rulers of the 
Deccan. The “ Vallabha " king of the Harivamia is descrilied as 
a son of Krishna. A Rasb^raku(a king of this name (Krisho/i I) 
was alive in 783 A.D. He hod two sons, Goviuda (il) and 
Dbruva. That Govinda (II) actually reigned is proved by the 
evidence of the Cambay Plates * of Govinda IV. But the Jaina 

1 Snlhors, Ep. lad., VI.p . 389 (. ; lod. Aot., Vol. VI. pp 89 S. 

< JBp. lad., XVUI. pp. 388-87. 

» /Na.,V<il,IX. p.C f. 

' < IWd.,Vol,Vn, p. 38; D. B. Bbmdtrkar. JBBRA8.,XX, pp. 19S-8I. C/. Flttt. Bp. 
M .9 Vlf pp. ITO-Tl Tbe W»pi gnsi (807 A.D.) lUtat tb«t Dbrof* obtaised tli« foftrtigotj 
f ^ iMfbg over hit eider brother (iijeeb(fa>ollatfagbeDa),'*— lod. Ast XIi p. 157, text lio* 7. 
fteOembey PUteVp which are deted loog after tbe event, have a vena (9) devoM tothia 
Ipviidi, pfeoadjegllie ncntioo of Nirapama (v. 10), hU joanger, ae rftJioa)a. 

Tim main io' dacidiog the goeetioo ia due to tbe oooflkt betweto Ikt podHive 

HiMft of tbi DiMOi* PlitM of 779 A.D. (Bp. Iiid.p Vin* pp. 189 ff.) tbH 

!*7idtiiee ol tbe Ploperi graiitof 771 A.D. (Mg. ip4*iX PP* ft 5t) 

y bpt *0 'Pbim. Aomttf M (to.*®.) 
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Harimmk probably does not refer to him but to bis brother 
Dhruvii [Nirupama Dhruva (Dhora) Kalivallabha], as the latter 
has been actually mentioned as a contemporary of the Giirjara 
king Vatsaraja in the W.aoi and Radhanpur grants of the time 
of his successor Govinda III of the Rashtrakuta line.' The 
identity of Indriiyudh i is of crucial importance in the settlement 
of the Pala chronology. In tlie Bhagalpur Plate of Narayana- 
paia,'^ belonging to the dynasty founded by Gopala, mention is 
made of Indraraji, who was overthrown by Dharmapala from 
the royal seat of Kanaiij. Pew now dispute the identifica- 
tion of this Indraraja with IndrOyudha ’ referred to in the Jaina 
Hirio'imn. The result of Dhirmapala’s interference in the 
affairs of Kanauj is also alluded to in verse 12 of the Khalimpur 
inscription of the 32nd year of his reign. But on the evidence 
of the Hariviiink it a[)pears that his control had not been 
established even by 7't'i-'sl .\.f)., when Indrayu ! ha was still 
exercising sovereignty in that territory. Indrayudha had to 
vive in some time before .\.D. 808 A.D. According to the 
Sanjan Plates of Amoghavarsha, the Rashtrakuta king Govinda 
111, the successor of Indrayndha's contemporary Dhruva, was 
visited by two kings— Dharma and Chakra — in the course 


Dliruva ixKupied the throne immediat-ely after hia father's death and Govinda bad not any ■ 
real part in the gucocasion. For the genuineness of the Dbulia Platea and a careful 
.inrahalliagofefidenoeofGuvin.li's reign, «t*e Altckar, The Rasb^rakfltas and their Times, 
pp 48-61, especially f.n. 12 on p. 51. 

> Df. .\ltekar gives information of a grant of Dhruva. dated in 3. 702 (780 A.D.), which 
finally gettles the identity of the D.v. an kmg noted m the Harivam.4», see The R&9h{rakuta8 
and their Timea, Addenda, facing p. 420. 

* E. Hulliach, Ind. Ant., XV, p 3J4 ; GLM., p. 67. 

* But [\. C. Mijumdarronaidere l it probable that Indrarija, overthrown by DharmapAla, 
wi,a identioal with Indrarija, Govinda ni'a younger brother, ‘ the ruler of the province of the 
lorn of La^,* mentioned in the Barola Plate*. — Ind. Ant , XU, p. 163; JDL., X, p. 37, n. 2. 
13. ft. Bhaadarkar previously identilied him with the lUdjJrakfl^ kiug Indr* 111, Bp. Ind., 
VII, p. 32, n. 8; 0. 0. Batavyal identified him with Indra, brother of Govinda III, a, 
JA9B., liXUl, p. 61. It was Kialhorn who first made the correct Buggeslion, a. Ep, Ind., 
fV, p. 346. 0/, lad. Aat„ XX, p. 198 for hit earlier conjecture that Chakrlyudht-AdivarAha 

Pratihlra Bhojadava of Kaaauj, and that Udrtyudha waa hia br.u.h.- 
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of his northern campaigns. In the Radhanpur grant, dated A.D. 
808, Groviuda is said to have defeated a Gurjara king whose name 
is not given in that inscription, but the Sanjan Plates inform 
us that his name was Nagabbata (II) . 

It is likely that Govinda came into contact with Nagabhata 
• II, the son and successor of Vatsaraja, during his victorious 
expeditions in Northern India, which thus appear to have been 
undertaken in A.D. 808, a little later than the date of the 
Wani inscription (807 A.D.), which does not refer to his 
conquest of the Gurjara king. Thus the conclusion may be 
arrived at that about A.D. 808 four kings — Govinda III, 
Chakra, Dharma and Nagabhata — were ruling synchronously in 
different parts of the country. The Bhagalpur inscription of 
Narayanapala refers to the installation of Chakrayudha on the 
throne of Kanauj under tha direct patronage of Dharmapala. 
When Govinda invaded Northern India and attacked the Gurjara 
king Nagabhata, Dharmapala and Chakrayudha volunteered 
their friendship to the conqueror from the south. Thus it is 
clear that the overthrow of Indrayudha and the subsequent 
coronation of Chakrayudha took place some time after 781 A.D. 
but before 808 A.D. The contemporaneity of Chakr&yudha, 
Nagabhata and Dharmapala can be further established from the 
combined evidence of the Sagar-Tal and Una inscriptions. The 
. Sagar-Tal inscription speaks of the contact of the Gurjara king 
with Chakrayudha and an unnamed king of Gau^a, which must 
have happened after the incidents relating to Govinda Ill’s 
campaigos in the norths as described in the Sanjan PiateSf and 
consequently after 808 A.D., for in that inscription N&gabbs(a’3 
hostilities are stated to have caused the expulsion of Gbskr&judba 
from Eanauj. It may be found easy to settle the identity of 
the Gauda king who, according to the same inscription, felt the 
impact of the Gurjara king’s forces. The Unft insorip^on of 
ATanivarman U, dated V.S. 956 (809 A.D.*, maicM mmition 
of am engagement that took place between Obansp and bis 
great-grandfatbw (B&bnka?)*dbaTaU, who fooght ^ 
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of a Rijidhirija ParameSvara. As Avanivarman II was a con- 
temporary of his overlord Mahendrapala, tlie great-grandson of 
Nagabhafa, it may be safely inferred that his great-grandfather 
Bahukadhavala was a feudatory of Nagabhata and that Dharma 
against whom he fought was, consequently, identical with 
Dharmapala, mentioned as the lord of Gauda in the Sagar-Tal 
inscription, of Bhoja. Nagabhata was sealed on the Gurjara 
throne in A.D. 815, as is proved by his mention in the Buchkala 
inscription, dated in that year (V.S. 872). ' The reign-period of 
Dharmapala, therefore, may be extended till 815 A.D. or a 
little later. For the purposes of a rough calculation we may take 
819 A.D. as the last year of his reign extending over 44 years, 
his accession taking place in about A.D. 775. This result will no 
doubt clash with the unknown factors already noticed, but it can 
be taken as a near approximation to truth in view of the fact that 
Mahipala's reign may have actually extended a little beyond 
1026 A.D., and that a considerable part of the eighth century 
preceding the advent of Gopiila was occupied by the events 
described in the last chapter. There is no similar datum for fixing 
the reign-period of Gopala. According to Taranath he ruled for 
a period of forty-five years. But as two of his successors reigned 
for at least forty-four and thirty-nine years respectively, it will 
be more natural to conclude that Gopala did not sit on the throne 
for more than twenty-five years. In a round number Gopala 
may have commenced his career about A.D. 750. Though the 
traditions gleaned from Tibetan literature differ from the 
evidence of inscriptions regirding names of individual rulers of 
this family ns well as the reign-periods assigned to them and 
others, the period of Dharmapiila’s reign that may be worked 
out on the basis of the former appears to agree generally with 
the conclusion that may be arrived at from independent sources. 
The ground for this reconstruction is supplied by the informa- 

> »A8.,19«,»liai. fw th> •'owtioa or Uw <bl*. we tf. ltA„ Fol. IX.p.i. 
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tioa that the death of the Buddhist saint Santa-Rakshita who 
visited Tibet in 749 A.D. when it was being ruled by Thi- 
srong-deu-tsan, and stayed there till 762 A.D., took place during 
Dharmapala’s reign. ‘ As incontestable evidence, brought to 
light in recent times, shows Dh.irmapala to have been flourishing 
in the first quarter of the ninth century, any theory placing the 
beginning of his reign in a later period must be considered 
obsolete and useless to a modern student. The discussions of 
the older school of historians, principally Cunningham, Hoernle 
and Rajendralal Mitra, in respect of Gopala's dynasty, are out of 
date. 

Cunningham suggested .^,1). 831 ■ as the probable 
date of Dharmapala’s accession. His supposition was based 
on astronomical grounds. According to his calculation, the 
twenty-sixth year of his reign, mentioned in the Mahabodhi 
inscription” {Bhadra-vahuk - panchamyam /irn}or-Bhaslmaf:yo), 

1 The list of Pala kings giveD by Tfiranatb may he, iriBorted here as follows for ihe 
purpose of a comparative study of cpiffrapbir and Iraditional rnsterial bearinjz, on Ibis 
subject : (1) Gop^la (660-705 A DA; (2) Dcvspala (7i)5*'>8 A.D. I : (0) Rasspala (753*65 A.D.); 
(4) Dharmspala (765-829 A.D.) ; (5) A asti Raksbita ',‘^20-37 A.D.); (G) VanapSla t83/*4/ 
A.D.); (7) Mahipala (847*99 A.DJ; (8) Mahfipaln (POO-OP) A.D ) ; (9) ^imup&la (940-52 

A. D,); (10) ^reabtapals or Prsish(hapal.i '95J.5") AD.Iidl) Chapaka (955-83 A.D.) ; (!2) 
Bheyapala <983-1015 A.D.); (13) Nayapala (101.5-50 AD); (14) Amrspila (1050-63 A.D.); 
(15) Ha^tipala (1063-78 A.D.); (16) KshantipaU (107^-'.)2 A.D.); (17) Raraapsla (1092-1138 
A-D.l; (18) Yakshapala (1138-39 A.D.). For the names of roonarebs during the PMs period, 
furnished by Taranafb, see Tnd. Ant., IV. pp. 366 ff. For the above table, see also Satis- 
chandra Vidyabhusbapa, History of the Mediaeval School of Indian Bogie, Cal. Univ., 1909, 
App. B., pp 148-49, for a cbrono!o;,Mcal sclieme of the P)la history bised on Tibetan 
sources; Taranath (Sebiefner, pp. 302-52i: Pag s!im-;on-7’."nir (ed by Saratchandra Das, 
pp. 112-21); aUo (he V^Oduryakarpa in Cosma d-; Koros’s Tibetan Grammar, p. 183. 
The P&l* king Mahipala was a conternporaiy of Kbri ral regarded as identical with 
Bal.pa-cban who died in 829 A.D. But lie has been assigned a different date in the table 
of the Tibetan Kings in JASB, 1881, p. 234. For another theory about hit date, aee SPP. 1883 

B. g., pp. 62-53. See also Rockbill, Life of Buddha, p. 223; D. C. Bhattacharyya. IHQ i 
1927, p. 686. 

* CASK., XV, pp. 150-61. 

* Mab&bodbi Inscr. (or The Kc4ava Pra^aatO—J. A Hroc. A8B. (N.8.), IV, pp. 101-02. 

D. C. Bbattacharya attempta to determine the date on an aatronomicel baaia, applying both tba 
AffignU and Pfirpim&nU aebamea. He points to a aeries of date*, A.D. 762, 766, 778f 785, 786, 
7MI, 796, M nearly equivalent to the date given in the inner., IHQ.. 1||^, Vol. IJI, pp. 58S-60. 
Hie tibiee moat prol/able datea aa marking the cotnoieocement of Dkamiapila*s raign 
gygeatod to be 788, 744, 746, and 751 oat of which be ohooiM tbe lig|P* ^ 
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corresponded to A.D. 856. In his paper on the chronology 
of the Palas, published in the Centenary Review of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, ’ Hoernle put forward the suggestion that 
the date of Gopala’s accession to the throne must have lain 
in the neighbourhood of A.D. 906. He was led to this position 
by a mistaken view of the identity of a Devapala, mentioned 
in a Gwalior inscription (Slyadonl) ^ of the tenth century 
A.D., whom he took to be a member of the dynasty founded by 
Gopala, but who actually belonged to the Gurjara-Pratihara 
family. Hoernle’s reconstruction was further vitiated by an in- 
accurate interpretation of tlie genealogical references in the 
Amgachhi inscription of Vigrahapala III. He took him to be 
the same as Vigrahapala I and contended that names of some 
kings were repeated in that inscription for the purpose of 
supplying further particulars about their reigns. This view is 
wrong, as from a comparative study of the xAmgachhi Plate and a 
number of other records it has l)een found that the former brings 
the genealogy further down by several generations than Vigraha- 
pala r. The only certain evidence available to Rajendra Lai 
Mitra, ' when he wrote his paper on the Pala Rajas of Bengal in 


impossible to euppt r I "n historical groiiods^. T. Blot h in his Notos on Bodh-Gaja IASI, 
p. 16<i) suggests that the yeiu ‘2rt (»f ti>e Keniivs Prai^asti probably fell somewhere 
between A.D. H.50 and A.O. * 

* CUA9B., 17H4*iaa3, App. II. pp- 

* For the inscr,. mio F. E. n«li, JASB., XXXI, pp. 0-7 ; Cunningham, thid., XXXIII, 
p. 227 ; Kielboni, Ep. Ind., Vol. I. p- nV2 f iDtvupuUi ; .1KA9., I9n‘i, p. 271. 

5 Ep. Ind., XV,‘>. 2)13 ff.; MASB., Vol. V, p. SO; GEM., p. ('RASR., op. cit. 

p. 205. The iniicr. aids the following naiiici in Uif onlcr of suiresaion as ^hown below 
to the list of .kings supplied by Um* Uliagilpur griut uf Narayi? ipala — RAjyaplla, Gopila 
(Ilf, Vigrah»p4!a II, Mahipkla til, Nayapiils, Vigrahapala III. Of these the first four 
names aw menlioDed in the Bingarb inscr. of Mehipkla. The genealogy downwards from 
Vigwhspili I can now be followed in a definite manner ; Colebrooke’s interpretation of the 
genealogical etaDcu in the Amgirhhi Plate was very nearly correct— A8. Rea., Vol. IX, 
p.486. 

* JA8fi.» 1878, p. 884 ff. Another exploded theory is the one advanced by D. R, 
Bhandarkar while editing the Cambay Platei, see Ep. Ind., Vol. VII, pp. 32*33. Tlua view 
^ai baaed on the propqi^ identiftoation of the Kaoauj king Tndrarija with the R2sb(rak<ita 
tndri in OLD. 915), The theory hai alnoe baeo abandoned by him,^ Ep. Ind.. XVm. 
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A.D. 1878, was the date in theSarnath inscription of Mahlpalal., 
Calculating gen^lly at the rate of an average of twenty years 
(Cunningham’s average was twenty-five or thirty years ; Prinsep’s 
average sixteen to eighteen years), he concluded that A.D. 855 
was the initial year of Gopala I’s reign. But it is now known 
that most of the kings from Dharmapala to Mahipala I had a 
much longer reign. 

Chiefly speaking, four different sources throw light on the 
origin of the dynasty, viz., their own epigraphy,* a com- 
mentary on the Sanskrit Buddhist work, the Asht(is&hQ.STik&- 
PrajMparamitd, written by Haribhadra, “ the Kamauli inscrip- 
tion of Vaidyadeva, ” the Ramacharita, by Sandhyakara Nandi 
and the commentary thereon. Despite the information they 
supply, which is of a conflicting character, the subject re- 
mains partially obscure.' In the whole range of the epigraphy 
relating to this family, it is only the Khalimpur inscrip- 
tion of Dharmapala that mentions two predecessors of Gopala, 
viz., his grandfather. Dayitavishnu and his father Vapyata. 
Dayitavishnu has been described as the origin of the best 
offspring of the rulers of the earth (Prakntir-avanipdnim 
santater-uttamayah.v. 2). He was, besides, a scholar well-versed 
in the different branches of knowledge (Sarcva-vidy-Svaddta^, 
V. 2). From him was descended Sri Vapya(a * (Bappata) who 

p, 389. R. P. Ohindt in GRM., p. 23, gogsreited that DhirroapiU agceoded the tbrtm# e, 815 
A.D., bat Si hii coDtempoTineit j with Govinds HI, the RAgh^rikdt* king* ii eiUbliibed bj 
the Cbnjtn Plstei, this date ig in conflict with the fact tbit Govinds’i soocmw it known from 
the Siror inscr. (Bp Ind., Vol. IV, p. 210) to have ascended the throne c. 814-15 A D. 
Soo Kielfaom*s List of Sooth lodisn Inscr., Rp. Ind., Vol. Vfll, App. II, p. 8 (Qofinds HI, 
71M-816 A.D.) ; R D. Bsoerji, Baflglar Itibas, pp. IB.VST). 

t Thit tlm dynsitic title was ' Pile * seems w bn iruphed in the fact that tWo kingi— 
DoohoapAU ond RAmaplU— have been mentioned in the BadAl Prsititi of Oamttiniifn ||| 
tho Komoofi ioicr. respectively simply at Dharma and RAma. 

® MABB., Vol. in, pp 56 , The MB. i§ preserved in the Vlrs Library, KfpAt. H. P. 
j9illrl*s theory connecting Dayitaviah^a with the family of Db&nyatiabpa awttiwi ii in ^ 
|tapiiitoimiM.of tlmfiretyewof Toramipa (CH., Vol. Ill, p. 118) Is so 
ag, mU lor uij ooflmiMt. 
itf. Ina„ Vol. Hip.SfO; QLM., p. 197 I. 

I niboa writoo tho asm m ' VhT*^ ’ " *<*n^ iaHwpimaPI* WW i y * " 
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deserved praise {Maghyah) liaving crushed his enemies (Khandit- 
drdtihf V. 3), and his fame pervaded the whole earth extending up 
to the sea {Hsld-d-sdgardd-urvvm gurvvlbhih kirt&hhih kritl mand- 
aj/an, V. 3). The inscriptions of the dynasty seem to maintain 
a conspiracy of silence regarding the appellation by which 
they were known in their time. It is only in the solitary 
Kamauli inscription of Vaidyadeva, belonging to the first half 
of the twelfth century, that the term * Pdlakula ’ has been applied 
to them {Pdh-kul-dbdhi4ita-kiranah). It is interesting to 
note that the author of the inscription, Manoratha, describes 
Vigrahapaja III, a member of this dynasty, as born in the solar 
lineage (vam^e Mihirasya jdtavdn). Thus in the twelfth century 
A.D. an effort was made in certain quarters to trace the origin of 
the family to the solar race. Vaidyadeva himself and his prede- 
cessors had served under the Palas. He was naturally interested 
in glorifying a dynasty to which he had reason to be grateful. The 
claim is as unfounded as unique ; it is nowhere suggested in the 
inscriptions of the Palas themselves. The tradition recorded by 
Abul f azl ‘ that the I'alas belonged to the Kayastha {Kdyeth) caste 
is hardly credible. His list comprises names of ten kings, ending 
with * Pd/a,’ of whom only two, Devapala and Rajapala (for Rajya- 
pala), may be recognised as members of the dynasty founded by 
Gopala. The grotesqueness of his account is obvious from the fact 
that he assigns a period of 098 years to the rule of these ten princes 
collectively. The figures against some of the individual kings are 
impossibly high, such os a period of 95 years for the second 
prince Dhfipal, that of 98 years for the seventh, i.c., Rajapal, and 
a period of 83 years for Devnpal. It is curious that this author 
gives the history of the country as if wholly that of theKayasthas 
Piling uninterruptedly for centuries beginning from a remote past. 
The title * P&la ' is a misnomer and indeed a source of utter con- 

• Juntt, Vol. n, p. H®. Tb* lirt oonUint th* foUowiog n»iiMi : (I) Bkjk BhopU (K 
JMrt), W D^lpU {9( ,!».), 0) Danpil (88 jM.). BhdpilipU (70 fn.). ((0 DhtatpatipU 
rr».), ( 8 » Bigut (Blittplll (T» m WpU (88 (8) Biiptl (06 (9) BhoQll, 

m (74 ,!•.). TIm tIiiw thil tb* PiIm lu*r bwuM 
Si/Mtbtt bgr OMt* iipi M. N. Vm, M p. UL 
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fusion ; it was a wide loophole as it were through which princes 
of all sorts, disconnected from one another, got mixed up in popular 
memory, and it fs strange that this hotch-potch was used by the 
writer as sober history. On the other hand, the information 
furnished by Haribhadra, who completed his work on the 
Ashtasithasrika-Prajfiaparamila during the reign of Dharmapala 
{r^ye 3rl-DharmapaIasija) perhaps contains a useful hint re- 

garding the former history of tlie Palas. Dharmapala, the second 
Pala monarch, is described by him as RujdbJidt-ildi-vdwisci- 
patita.' There is a divergence of opinion as to the meaning of 
this epithet. N. N. Vasu ' connects the Pala family with Raja- 
bbata, who ruled Samatata during the visit of the Chinese pilgrim 
Seng-chi in the latter half of the seventh century A.D. It may 
be remembered in this connection that a considerable volume 
of opinion exists in favour of ascribing the .\shrafpur Plates to 
the line represented by this monarch. In the opinion of 
H. P. Sasirl, the above-quoted phrase means that Dharmapala * 
belonged to the family of a military officer of some king. 
R. D. Bauerji similarly rejects the view that there is any re- 
ference to a king of the name of Rrijabhita in the passage in 
question, which, according to him, only suggests that Dharma- 
pftla’s family originally held some office under a royal dynasty. 
He considers the attribution of tbe Ashrafpur Plates to the 
seventh century as doubtful, but the evidence of the Chinese 
literature proves the existence of a king of the name of Raja- 
bhata during that period. The original asriciation of the Palas 
with his dynasty cannot, therefore, be regarded as improbable on 
chronological grounds. There is some truth in the argument 
advanced in support of this view that both Dhirmapiila and 
Rajabhata were Buddhist monarchs. In the Chatsu ^ inscription 
of Baladitya, mention is made of Sariikaragana’s victory over 


^ Loc. cit.t P« 147, 

* MABB., in, pp. 6-7. 

^ B&Aglir Itibif, p. 166. 

« Bp. Ind„ Vol. XII, p. 10 n. 
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^ Bhata, the Gauda King * (rane bhatam jitvd Gauda-hshitipam) . 
Prof, D. R. Bhandarkar seems to be right in qot taking this 
word in the mere sense of a warrior. He identifies him with 
Surapala of the Pala dynasty, but as Dr. R. C. Majumdar^ 
shows, Samkaragana was most probably a contemporary of 
Nagabhata II, and fought against Gauda oh behalf of his master. 
The grounds for the supposition that the Gauda king whose 
defeat by Nagabhata is referred to in the Gwalior inscription was 
none other than Dharinapala, have already been discussed. Thus 
it appears that it is Dliarmapala who has been called * Bhata * 
ill the Chatsu inscription. Can this suggest his ‘descent from 
Rajabhata? ^ 

The Ramapalacharita composed hy Sandhyakara Nandi ^ in 
(he twelfth century gives a did'erent story of the origin of the 
IVilas. According to the coiniuimtary on this work they were 
connected witli a family sprung from the sea, as Dharma (i.e., 
Dliarmapala) is described in it as Samudra-kula-dipa or the 
lamp of the family of the sea. Mr. N. N. Vasu ^ holds that^ 
there is probably a veiled allusion to this special association 
of the Palas with the sea, as implied in the Ramacharita 
commentary, in a passage of the Khalimpur inscription of 

* JDL., Vol. X. pp. 40-41, ftljo f.D. 4 on p 10. 

* I find with pleftiure that the prohahiliiy of this interpretation has also been noted in 
THQ., IX, p. 431. There is, however, no inherent iruppobnbility in the view that * bha^ ’ 
should mean a warrior only and that the king should bo described us sueb, H. G. Ms;umdar 
uodersUoda the word in that sense. It is doubtful if ' bba(a ' can really be an abhreviation of 
‘ Kajabha^a.* 

^ A MS. of thia work was collected by H. P. Sistri in 1807. The bo<A is written 
io double enteodre like the lUgbava PdQdavtya. From one standpoint it gives the story of 
the epic hero HAmachaodra and from the other that of RkinapAla. It wu written by Sandhyi* 
kafa Nandi probably during the reign of RlraspAla’a son MadanapAla (iti Msdanodits-vrittintal^, 
Canto IV, 43, MA8B., Ill, p. 511 in the twelfth century. His father held the poat of Miuiater 
of War and Peace nnder R&map&la e'»d tlie family lived in Varendrtmaijd^* f-f** Kavi- 
praiaeti, ibid., p. W). The MS. includca a* commentary on the fint canto and a few veraes 
of the second , The meening of the text is so ibttruee thet the commentary is practically 
the only meanaof ntUieing the work for hiitorical purpotet. Hence the greeter part of it it 
almoat a Maled book to iii. 

* Bljanya-Ki^ p. 140. 

89 
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Dharmapala, where Dayitavishoii, the founder of the family, 
has been compared to the sea from which the moon and the 
2roddes8 of fortune have emerged ^ {Sriya iva subhagdydh $am^ 
bhavo vdri-rdiih — v. 2). But the intention of the author seems 
merely to produce a poetical effect, to describe Dayitavishnu in 
a conventional style as the source of the great glory that awaited 


* J. C. Ghoah tries to prove (I -IQ., IX, p. 470 f.) th.it the origin from * samudra^kula,' 
attributed bj this text, meaos in fact nothing but solar lineage, firstly, on the gro md that 
Samudra somewhere ha) been mentioned as a kinsman of Ramachandra who was a member 
of the solar race, seo^dly, on the assamptioo that * samudra-kula ’ in the B&mschtrita is a 
mist^efor ' Sdgarthkula" or ' Sagara-va^Sa,* since Samudra is not known to have loft any 
heirs, and thirdly, because Sahara is one* of the 108 names of Surya. If in fact the adtihor's 
or the oommentator’a intention was to convey the iof )rrnation th tt the P&las wore Kshatriyas 
of the so^alled solar category, this rouni-about way was certainly not the appropriate one. 
The same writer pp. 4S0, 487) jn uph dding the Kshatriya origin of the Pilas refers 
to the Udayasandarl-kathft, composed by the G ijarat writer So^dhala who flourished in the 
12kh century, in which mention is m kde of a Dbarmap&U of the Mandh&ta family, described 
aa a ruler of Cttai&patha, who was defeatel and imprisoned during the reign of 
diUditya (Gaekwad Oriental Series, p. 4). There is in the text no evidence u to the 
dske and identity of this diliditya. What ground is there for concluding that this particular 
moDsroh flourished in the 8tb century so that be might be regarded as a contemporary of 
Dharmapala, the P&la king of Gaii(|a ? Soddhala merely s^ys that he was descended from 
a EaUdi^a, the brother of Siiaditya. The text moreover does not definitely imply that 
Dbarmaptla was the lord of the whole isakala) of Uttar&paths. The conoectioD with 
MAudhitft, sa referred to in the above text, it is pointed out, it alto alluded to in veree 11 of 
the Ehhlimpur grant which describes the advance of Dbsrmap&ls's army : dhoHe Mdndhdffi' 
samj/avyattkara'Chakita dhydna-fandn-Mahendrah. Here Idindh&U is to be taksn ss doing 
duty for Dbarmap&la. This is an impossible view. For the correct interpretation of the 
verse, see Ep. Ind., Vol. IV, p. 252, and f.n. 2. It is significant that even snch a lata authority 
at T&rao&tb does not believe in an ondilnted Rshitriya origin of the P&las. The founder of 
the dynasty, according to him, was boro of s Kshairiya womsn by s Tree-spirit, The Kshelriys 
aftUaUon olaimed for the P&l’is by some 12ih century proUg^s evidently bad dcubkie who 
wereoooteot with giving s legendary origin. 

E. P. Jayaswal points to certain verses in the Msfijuirlmfilakalpa which are to be 
^regicded as tpplying to the political condition of Gan^a before and after (^)p|la*f eoo enion, 
and alio throwing light on the curie of the Pftlas. Verse 688, which begins with (efo Gopftltko 
riji blievit& eerveda (U)-f-tad& introduces the history of a king of this naino. Afein* eerse 
068 tiate^ F&ntl* bbftp&li Gop&l& d&u-jlvinah I bbaviibyati na eandebo dyl{lti4|fpe9i imi U 
ishiok mfere to e line of kings, tha Gopilat, is interpreted ee being eoftneeled irilii tiM Rnt 
Tlroe it ie found that Gop&la and bis line were erigioally SEdrie («!»•• 
eem otb«a). Tbete it leaeon for regarding tv. 661-691 wHt IMBOl of 
if 00 # of Uki treditioas whidi miiet baT# been otRfMII tbe 
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his family. The reason why the origin of the Palas has been 
ascribed to the Sea remains inexplicable unless perhapsit is con- 
ceded that the commentator on the Bamacharita ‘ suggests their 
association with Gauda standing on the borders of the Bay of 
Bengal (c/. the Haraha inscription— Gau^n samudr-atayan...). 
Perhaps belonging to an offshoot of Eajabhata’s dynasty, they 
at first lived in the close vicinity of the sea, where they were 
already reputed for their military and intellectual abilities, prior 
to Gopala’s elevation to the throne. Northern Bengal is con- 
sidered by some to have been the original home of the Palas, 
hut the grounds on which this belief is entertatned should be 
carefully scrutinised. The occupation of a part of Northern 
Bengal by the Kambojas ^ is proved by the Dinajpur inscrip- 
tion of their king, belonging to the tenth century. It was 
probably by defeating them that he is said to have succeeded in 
effecting the restoration of ‘ rajyam pitryam ’ to his control. ' 
In the Bamacharita commentary there are passages which 
describe the territory (Varendri) held by the Kaivartas as 
‘ Janakabhuh ’ * of the Palas, later recovered from their hands 
{janakahhur-dasyun-opadhU'Talina ; [lata] bhumirh). The same 
expression has been also used in the Kamauli inscription of 

I Com. 00 I, V. S, MABB., HI, p. aoyitra aamudr>-knia-dipo Dh>rmmt|? Dbarmtra- 

Q&m& Dhaitomapila iti y&7at I ^oppatir-abbOt i C/. EUianja-E., p. 149. Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar loggofta that Samndra bare may meao SatnudragupU, tba Qopta emperor 
of the 4tb oeotutj, oo tbe erideDoe ef tbe JaTaoeae work, Taotrl Elmaodaka, ** vhiob belofigi 
to tbe Par Saatero Group of Paficbataotra texta. ' This loeQtiooi a mafairija named 
Ai^va^apdli, who roied at bia capital PAtaiipnira * in old timei/ tracing hie deaceot 
from Bamodragopta. Tbe former i» to be identibed with BAmap&la'a aoo Vittap&la, 
inentiotied by Tlraogtb. Therj is no epigrapbic evidecee, however, that thii VitUpila 
ever aaoended Ibe throne ; the element* H&ia’iu tba name AiirtryapAla ia no auffi ieoi 
proof of oofiDeotion with tbe Pile dynaaty : ' old timei ' in tbe deaoription of tbia monarch 
is too vague as eapreaaioo to a^rvt aa an aocnrate aigD*poat. Moreover, if tbe tradition 
yarding tba odgia of tbe Ptlaa from Samudiagupti got current in tbe Utb centnry 
loggeated Mm aeboUur» the Bo. oomme&tary would have aurely mentioMd Samndra* 
gopta in txpliiiiiDg * ismodri * of tbe tail. 

• 8m t, li of Ihi Btagorii Xsacr.* Ip. I#4.i VoL XIV, p. 8fi6 j OLM., p. 95. 

< M48»*,ni, pp. 81,84. Tbe oonmiiiitiip axidai^ 
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the Early Palas and llieir an.ca-deu.N ‘ we may pass on o a 


1 Dr. SahiduJiah’B reconstruction of early Paia history (IHQ., ^<’1 MI, 
oontains a series of assumtions : .1) that Bapyata (Gopala's father) was (he king of 
Panijdra, who was defeated by the .^aila in^ader of (be «th century ; (‘J) that Gopala s wife, 
DeddadevT, was a descendant of Rajabbata ; (3) that GopSla was first elected king of Vanga, 
and as such fought against Ya^varman of Kanauj and Hargha of Kftmarupa; (41 that 
Qauda did not come into the possession of the Pahs before Dharmap&la’s reign. Because the 
laterkingsof the Pala dynasty referred to Yarendri as their ancestral dominion, it does not 
neceBsarily follow that Bapyata must have been a king of Paupdravardhana. Dbarmapala s 
dominions included North Bengal, and as continuity of Pala rule in that region u fairly proved 
through a succession of reigns, it could appropriately he referred to as the ancestrnl kingdom 

of the family on such occasions as are recor-ded in literature and epigraphy. It muit be 

understood that Bapy a |a is not definitely known to have been a king at all. According to 
Tibetan tradition GopaU ‘ lived principally in Pauijdravardhana,’ but Varendra was 
conquered by Dbarmapala. Regarding the suggestion that Gopala defeated Harsha, the 
Kamarupa king, it is based hrstly on the Tibetan tradition that he was a erntemporary of 
the Kashmir king of this name, ‘'ut as he belonged to the lOih century, Tftranath s Harsha 
maybeidentihed with the Kararupa king, mentioned in a Nepftl inscription already referred 
to, and secondly, on the interpretation of a passage occurring in the Bhftgalpur grant 
of Narftyaijapala (jitva yalj Kamakari prabhavam-ahhibhavam). As to the firat point I 
may be permitted to express my agreement with it teee THQ., 1^27, 588), since no other 
Harsha of this age is known to history and the Kamarups king who was alive in about the 

middle of the 8th century could be reckoned as a contemporary of Gopftla. But this 

contemporaneity does nut prove that the one fought against the other. What aboot 
the so^Hed ‘ Later Guptas ’ of Bihar? What did GopAla gain by defeating Harsha? 
Did he succeed in conquering Gaud a? It is urged that the interpretation of * Kimak&ri ’ 
in the above text as meaning the enemy king of KAma (which he thioka siaDds for 
KArorfip*^)’ i» grammatically posiible, but we are not aware of the actual uae of the word 
XAroa as denoting the K&marflpa country. Moreover, the simple meaning of the verae 
is no obvious and can be eo suitably applied to Qopila aa a reTiew of his oareer, 
that it surely deservei to be preferred. The verse clearly shows Qoplla's snoeae s in 
dealing with lawless elements (kimakftri—those who acted according to their own 
or oaprioe). If be actually defeated Harsha of KAmarfipa, who had ooilgQered 
^ snocees did not, according to Dr. Bahidullah’s own showing, bring any ba&afit 
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detaildd history of the dynasty. The circumstanceB under which 
Gop&la wAs raised to the throne have been already discussed. 
The purpose for which he was elected to the throne was realised 
under his reign. The words of the Bhagalpur grant of Nara- 
yaoapala, repeated in the Bangarh inscription of Mahipala, the 
iragachhi Plate of Vigrahapala III, and the Manahali 
inscription of Madanapala, leave little room for doubt that he 
was able to restore the country to peace and order, in consequence 
of which victory was established over forces tending to anarchy 
and lawlessness {Jitva yah hamahari-prabhavam-ahhibhamm 
idh'ialm prdpa idntim — : he attained to eternal peace, having 
vanquished those who acted as they willed-—). ^ According to 
Taranath^ he originally ruled in Bengal but afterwards succeeded 
in reducing Magadha. If there is any kernel of truth underlying 
theepisodeof Jayapkla’s association with Gauda, as recorded 
by Kalhana, it seems not improl)al)le that Jayanta, the contera- 
IX)rary ruler of Paiindravardhana, was identical with Gopala. It 
is useful to remember two facts in this connection. The 
Kashmir historian refers to the good government (saurdjya) 
that prevailed in Northern Bengal under Jayanta, and secondly, 
the prince whose sway originally flourished in a comparatively 
small region ultimately became the ruler of the Five Gauda’s. 
The information relating to Gopala, gleaned from the account 
of Taranath as well as the epigraphy of the Pala dynasty, seems 
to Ixi in accord with the facts presented in the Rajatarahgii^i * 


to the conqueror. In the circumetancee a Ut«r inscription of the family would not have 
referred to it as ioitietliinir moet important to be recorded about Gop&Ia't reign. Regarding 
the dates of aooession of Qopila and Dhannapals, as suggested by Dr. 8., all that may 
be said here is that it is necessary to deal with the Pala chronology as a whole and not 
in a piecemeal manner, and th%t it must be based on thoie broad landmarks which are 
obtainable from different souroea. It will be impossible to sottle Pila chronology mainly 
with the help of TibeUn literature. There are many points iu which it does not deeem 
credence, s.g., the contemporaneity of GopAla with Harsha of Kashmir, Uie soocesaion 
of Oopila by De?ap&la, etc. 

> GLM., pp. 07.98. 128, Ue. 

» Ind.ADt..Vol.IV,p. 866. 

* Thii pdat wii notioad by Oonaingbam, aae OA8R., Vd. XV , p. A^l. 
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regarding Jayanta as mentioned above. The proposed identi- 
fication does not seem to offer any chronological difificulty, as 
the approximate date of Jayapida’s intervention in the affairs of 
tJauda falls within the reign-period of Gopala (according to the 
scheme adopted by us). Provided the latter’s identity with 
Jayanta be assumed as correct, the Chronicle of Kashmir may 
be regarded as throwing some light on the circumstances that 
helped him in the expansion of his kingdom. But the suggestion 
cannot be carried too far, as there is no epigraphic corroboration 
of the story related in that work. The inscriptions of the Palas 
do not supply any specific details about Gopala’s military activi- 
ties. In the Monghyr grant ’ of his grandson Devapala, it is 
stated that he conquered the whole earth extending up to tbd sea 
(vijitya yen—a-jaladher-vasundharath rimochitd mogha-parigrahd 
-iti, V. 3). The inference may be drawn that the Gauda 
territory was limited by the Bay of Bengal in the south during 
his reign. In the same inscription he has been described 
as the lord of the earth (patir-abhavad-vasundharaydh, v. 2) 
and in the Khalimpur inscription of his son Dharmapala his 
pre-eminence among the rulers of his time is indicated in his 
description as “the crest- jewel of the heads of monarchs’’ 
{Kshitiia-Hrasam chuddmanih, v. 4).® But no definite con- 
clusion can be deduced from such vague panegyrical expres- 
sions. There is no extant inscription that can be assigned 
to Gopala’s rule. An inscription found at Nalanda (modern 
Birgaon) mentioning Gopala was regarded by Cunningham as 
belonging to the reign of the founder of the dynasty. * But its 
palKOgraphy proves it to be of a iiiucli later date. ' The evidence 
of the Amgaehhi Plate was once interpreted ‘ as suggesting that 

> Vd. xvn, p. 804 ; GLM., p. 86. 

> Ep. Ind., IV, p. 2488. 

* CASE.. Vd. HI. p. 180. 

* ltt8B.,Vol.V,p.66. 

* CeMiwk*, AS. Bm., Vd. IX, p. 486 . The eoriMtiOT »r- — ^ «— d. 

<lB4i9n 4>P^ JI>P- 9M'. 
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the name of Dharmapala’s father was LokapSla, but in that 
inscription as well as in some of the other Pala grants, it has 
been clearly used as an epithet of the Da^abala Buddha 
(iSrimaULokandtha jayati Daiabalo' nyai-cha Gopala-devah^ v. 1). 

In its literal sense the term can be fittingly applied to any 
monarch ; and it has been actually employed in this signification 
with reference to Rajyapala, in a different passage of the same 
inscription {madhyama4okapdlay v. 7). Gopala’s wife was called 
Deddadevl. Kielhorn took her to be the daughter of a king 
of the name of Bhadra, about whom nothing is known from 
any source^ It is more probable, as A. K. Maitreya ^ holds, 
that the verse in the Khalimpur grant does not really give the 
name of Gopala’s father-in-law, but only invests his queen with 
the halo of a Puranic character. His devotion to his wife is 
probably implied in a passage which occurs in the introductory 
portion of the grant, proclaiming the dual triumph of DaSabala 
and Gopala (Maitrim kdrunya-Tatna^pramndita-hridayah preya- 
.sim sdndadhanah jayafi Dahbalo * nyai-cha Gopala- devah,.,, 

V. 1).’ 

All that is known about Gopala’s administration is that he 
deserved the polutar confidence reposed in him by the success he 
achieved in bis domestic policy, and that the foundations of an 
empire destined to play an important part in the future history of 
India were firmly laid during his reign. 

^ Ep. Tod., Vol, IV. p. 346, d. 6; ooe wriUr tnggeBted thti Gop&U 6gar«i in the 
Nidhenpur gnot of BblsktraTtnnin as » SSmatUa tnd tbii be married the daughter 
of Jjeibgia 'bhadra who alio appears io the same text, IHQ., VIT, pp. 752'(8. Eat the 
imcertaioty of the reading of the Ini ter 'a Dime ia not lo aehooa an obataele to the 
acceptance of thia fiew aa the impoaaible chronology which it ioTolvea. The arpmentf 
<if thia writer hi?e been well critioiaed by A. C, Banerjeei IHQ., Vd, VIII, pp. 367-70. 
He baa alao oooiradioted blmaelf in IHQ.» Vd. V, p. 479 f. 

> OLll.,p.ttOU. 

* Thif nm ia induded in the anbeeqnent oopper-plate granta of the family, found at 
Biogarh, Imgidlhi and Manahalt. 



CHAPTER VII 


Dharmapjla and the Epoch of Digvijaya 

The invasion of Gauda by the Gurjara king Vatsaraja. Political rivalry between 
the Garjaras and the Kasbtraka^as. An attack on Kanauj by Raah^raku^a Dbruva— 
Hu-niliation of Vatsaraja. A Gaiula king’s flight frono the region between the Ganges tod 
the Yamuna. An opportunity for the expaosion of poUtical power by Dharmapala. His 
supremacy in Kanauj. His digvijaya, Govinda Ill’s Northern campaigns. Dharraap&la’s 
interview. His authority reduced by the Gurjaras. The Tippers grant of Lokanatha, a 
feuditory of Dharmapala (?). Dharrnapala's popularity. His imperial policy. Brahmin 
ministers; matrimonial alliance, etc. 


With the assumption of sovereignty by Gopala’s son, 
Dharmapala, the history of Bengal (‘iitered upon a complicated 
stage characterised by the rivalry of the Pala dynasty witli other 
Powers of the time, specially the Gurjaras and the Rashtraka^as. 
The period of Dharmapala’s reign, which extended over almost 
half a century, may he divided into three parts. During the first 
few years of his rule Gauda was again thrown iuto the back- 
ground. It was attacked and humiliated by the Gurjaras, but a 
determined attempt was made by the Pala monarch to retrieve 
the loss of prestige suffered at the hands of his enemy. His 
activities in this direction were crowned with success, but in the 
concluding period of his reign a considerable set-back in the 
tide of his fortune was caused by the recurrence of Gurjara 
hostilities. During his reign the Palas came for the first time 
into contact with the Rashtrakutas of the Deccan, who had 
fouoled an independent dynasty in A.D. 753, after having ousted 
the Western Chalukyas of Badaini, ^hose most powerful re- 
presentative, Pulakei^in II, was an enemy of Harsbavardhana 
of Northern India in the first half of the seventh century. As 
the persistent hostility between the Gurjaras and the P&lss 
constituted an outstanding feature of the political transactions of 
Northern India during the period under review and nearly a 
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century subsequent to it, it may not be out of place to refer here 
to certain salient points in the preceding history of the former, 
so that the significant role played by them afterwards may be 
viewed in its proper perspective. The Gurjaras are believed by 
some scholars to have come from Central Asia and entered India 
along with the Hunas in the fifth century. But this alleged 
foreign origin is disputed on grounds, some of which cannot 
be ignored. ^ With the collapse of the short-lived empires of 
Mihirakiila and Yasodharman, they found an opportunity for 
building up a political power, which they did not fail to exploit 
to their best advantage. About the middle of the 6th century a 
clan of the Gurjaras established a ruling dynasty under the 
leadership of Harichandra, whose four sons occupied Mapdavya- 
I)ura (probably identical with the modern Mandor, five miles to 
the north of Jodhpur in Rajputana). That portion of Rajputana 

* V. A. Smith, JR AS., 1009, p. 54 ; Baines, Ethnography, p. 81 ; Bomb. Gasu, Vol. IX, 
Pt. ], pp. 471-78. Arcording to CuoDingham they were connefted with the Yoe^jhi, •. OASB., 
11. p. 70.* The Gurjaras bdI the Hupas ate sometimes mentioned separately in old records, 
(/. HC,, •p. lOl ((’owel! and Thomas). Some hold ihat there is a probable reference to the 
(iurjaras in tlie Tamil work. Manimekhalai, u» having huilt a temple on the K&veri, s, JDL., 

\ ol. X, p. n, n. 2. Dr. Baruett doubts whether the Gurjaras really came from Central Asia 
with the Hupaa. His remark is an follows; '* The fact that they were nomad warriora 
(liwB not prove they were foreign in origin ; the Vedic Aryans were in part also nomads. 
Hume of their descendsnu 2,'KMr years Uter may have been living the same sort of life.” The 
foreign origin of the Gurjaras is strongly opposed by C. Vaidya, History of Medie?al 
Hindu India, Vol, II ; also Neafield, Brief View of the Caste System of the North* Western 
Pr(»vioces and Oodb, pp. 13*13 ; D. C. (ianguly, IHQ., 1934 (June), pp. 387*43 (for a r^ticism 
of points raised in this article, see Ind. Cult., 1936, pp. 610*13). R. 8. Tripathi, Hiatory of 
Kinauj (1987), pp. 330*24, supports the theory of foreign origin. It is to be noted that Hari* 

( handra (aixth century), the founder of Uie 6rst known Pratih&ra dynasty, married two 
wivts— one of the Brahmin oaste and the other a Kabatriya woman. Hie eons by the first 
wife became Pratib^ra Brahmini. Harichandra claims descent from Ltkihmspa, a brother of 
Kkmachandra of tbe solar group. The tsine claim is made by the family of Bboja, 
aa recorded in tbe Gwalior iosciiptioo where Vataarija is described as * the fo»* 
most amoofst tbe inott distiugoiibed Kshatriyis ’ (eka^ Ktbatriya-pufigaTeaho. t. 7). 

Rijtlskbira, a ooDlemportry of Bboja 's son and tooeeswr Mabeodraplla (ninth 
ipiiks of the Utter m RaghnknUiilika in tbe ViddbadHabhafijiki (Oento I, 
»loki <) tad ia bb BlI».UiinU lOanto I, ilolu ID. All Own baloof 

to tin DU aMtaijr, wfata, aatanUjaBeafb, (b* powwfol talm Hook, tftt allot 
'°toigDorifia.«MMaolbiMkai),«iMot<o ii,iiaMaAtt pwifleotioD Um, bod liioad* 

mUoii AmMw ot PaMw. 

'40 
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extending from about Didwana, Siwa and Maglona, which 
was held by this family, came to be known as Gurjaratra ^ in 
the ninth century, from the fact of its having been reckoned 
as a stronghold of the Gurjara dynasty. All information 
regarding Harichandra’s family, which extended over twelve 
generations, is to be principally gathered from the Jodhpur 
inscription of Banka “ and the five Gliatiyala inscriptions of 
Kakkuka, ^ both sons of Kakka by different wives, with whom 
the family ended. The Jodhpur inscription is dated, according to 
Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar, in Vikrama SamratS^)4 (=837 A.D.) ^ 
and of the five inscriptions of Kakkuka three belong to Samvat 
918 (=A.D. 861). Tlie fourth kijig of the dynasty established 
his capital at Medantaka which Munshi Deviprasad® identifies 
with Merta, 120 miles north-easi of Mandor. A Gurjara line 
{Gvrjora-nripavavih) was also founded in Broach l)y the Samania 
Dadda,^ probably dependent on the Jodhpur Pratihara line, 
about the close of the sixth century, and it may be that 
he is to be identified with Harichandra’s youngest son of this 
name by his Brahmin wife. The third king of this line 
associated with Broach, Prasantaraga (I) Dadda II, ' was alive 
in 029 A. I). Several grants" belonging to th(‘ last of the 
Gurjaras of Broach, Jayabhata 111, are dat(‘d A. I). 700 and 

1 Ep. Ind., IX, p. JBBliAS , XXI, pp 1H15. Cj. tbo Ohitiyiila ios. of 
Kakkuka (Gurjurairaaihuini in ul.icb was comprjsod Deijd vaDakavieliaya), JBAS., 1806, 
p. 617; the Daulatpura Bible of Bhojadeva I, Ep. lod., p. 208 ff. (Gurjiratrft- 
bb^au); au ioscr from Kalafijhr, ibid., p. 210, n. 3 IGurjuratra*UiaQ<lala). 

2 JIUR.,lB'J4,p. 1 fif; Ep. Ind., Vd. XVIII, p. h7 IT, 

3 JKAS., 1695, p. 513 ff; Ep. Ind., Vol. IX, p. 277 ff. 

^ The date was read aa ‘ 010 * l y Muuslii Devipruiad and as only ‘ 4 ’ by Kielhorn. 
See JRAS., 1894, p. 9 and f.n. 2. For 1). Ic. Bliandarkar's reading, •©• JBBli AH., XXI, 
p. 421. R. C. Majnmdar supports Bhandarkar’s reading in Bp Ind., XVIII, p. ftf), He<' 
Prog. Rep. A6L (W. Circle), 1900-07, pp .3n. .31. Bui B. U Baner,i differs, tee JBORS , 
XIV, pp. 5ma. 

6 JRAS., 1894, p. 8. 

• lod. Ant., XVn, pp. 191, 196; JDL.. X, p 11 : Ep. Ind., XVIU, p. 91. 

f Bomb. Gaz., Vol, I, Pt. II. p. 818. 

• Ind. Ant., Vol. V,p. 118, n. 7; Vol. XllI, pp. 73, 77; Rielhora*t Lift, Bp. lod*. 
V<li. V, p. 57, Nos. 402, 408. 
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A.D. 736. The Gurjara principality founded by Dadda covered, 
according to Fleet, ‘‘the country from the north bank of the 
river Kim to the south bank of theMahi” which “inland ex- 
tended to the Ghats.”* The Chinese traveller, Hiuen-tsang, ^ 
noticed the existence of a Gurjara kingdom (Kiu-che-lo) about 
300 miles north of Valabhi, the capital of which was situated at 
Pi-lo-mo-lo. Its king was a Kshatriya by caste. Perhaps the 
Chinese traveller refers to the same territory in Rajaputana as 
was ruled by Harichandra’s line. ' The growth of the Gurjaras 
as a political power in Rajaputana and Broach was not considered 
desirable by the two imperial dynasties of contemporary Northern 
and Southern India respectively, riz., the Vardbanas of 
Thanesar and the Western Chalukyas of Badami in the Bijapur 
district, who succeeded for the time being in resisting an increase 
of their intiueiiee. Banaiiliatta ‘ s[)e iks of Brabhakaravardhana’s 
causing ‘ sleeplessness ' to the Gurjaras, but the Sfiimnta 
Dadda If of Broach is meiilioiUMl as having granted protection 
to tli^ lord of Valabhi against Harshadeva. The submission 
of the Gurjaras totheiirmsof the Chalukya king Pulakesin II, 
is recorded in the Aihole inscription, dated A.D. 634.^ The 


* Bomb. Oat . Vol I, Pf II, p. 31‘>. 

2 W*lU‘r«. Vol. II, p. -MJ; li^'al. Si-yu ki, Vol. II. p. ‘iTa. 

^ PiUo-ma-lo- Bhil-nal U>f. Harnett . Tb.H rorreapandea to llio central and northern 
ItSjpuUoa. Pi-Io-mo'lo hafl been i ientified by «oroe with Jaiaalmer State. A ^ to the anti- 
quity of the name BbiliamaU, it ia stated that Brahmagupta, the famous astronomer of the 
6tl) century, is mentioned in his Brahminphupt-siddhanki os a re^iiuent of this place, see Ind. 
Ant., 1(128. p. 182. Objoclioos a^aiDHt this view were offered by D. Pv. Bhaudarkar long ago, 
see JBBUA8., XXI, p. 41S The Jodhpur Insc ription of lUuka refers to the grandson of 
8iluka (i probftble contemporary of N&gahha^ I s nephew Davaraja) by the name 
BhillAditya ; lee Bp. lod., XVlll, p. 96. It is not unlikely that he was so called because 
of some aiaocialion with Bhilmal. 

* JDL., Vol. X, p. 9. For a different view, see BQhlcr, Ind. Ant., XVII, 192; V. A. 
Smith, JRA8., 1007, p. 923. 

‘ JBBRA8., Vol. XXI. p. 415. 

* Bomb. Gm., Vol. I, Pt. If, pp. 316-1« ; Ind. Ant., XlII, p. 77. 

* Ind. Ant., Vol. V. p. 67 ff. ; Vol. VIII. p. 237 ff. ; ASWI., Vol III, p. 129 If. ; Kp. 
Vol. VI, p, 1 1. The teit bae the following ftrso (No. 22^ : ' Prat4ps>paQata yasya 

b&ia*U&liTi*Garjnrl|> iv-ibhann.’ ^ 
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G-urjaras (called Jurz* or Juzr by the Arab historians and 
geographers, such as Slilaiman, Al Biladurl and A1 Mas’ ddl) seem 
to have undergone a temporary eclipse of power owing to the 
successful Arab raids undertaken by the officers of Khalif 
Hashdm’s (72443 A.D.) general, Junaid, son of ’Abdu-r Kahmdn 
al-Marri, whose career came to a close about 726 A.D. * But a 
remarkable destiny awaited the Pratihiira clan under a new line 
which commenced its career at Bhilmal in Rajputana under 
Nagabhata I, in the early part of the eighth century. If his 
identification with Nagavaloka, mentioned in the Hansot Plates 
(V.S. 813 = 756 A.D.) ° of the Chahamana Bhratrivadda II, 
as proposed by D. R. Bhandarkar ^ and accepted by Sten 
Konow,' be adopted, it will be seen that he had established 
control over Broach by the year A.D. 756. It may be 
noted here that this Nagavaloka is mentioned to have defeated 
the armies of the Mkchchlm, who are named as Valacha 
(Baluchs) in the said grant according to 1). R. Bhandarkar’s 
reading,' and that a victory over the same people is attributed 
to Nagabhata I also in the Gwalior Praiasti of Bhoja. The 
Rash^rakutas of the Deccan succeeded to the anti-Gurjara policy 
of the Western Chalukyas whom they had overthrown. The 
almost hereditary struggle between the two Powers began when 
Dantidurga, the founder of the Deccan dynasty, conquered 
Avanti and performed the Hiranyagarbha sacrifice at Ujjain, where 
the Gurjara king with others was made to officiate as a door-keeper ’ 

> In Appeniiii A, Elliot’s Hist, of Inil,, Vol. I, i^). 868-69, it it laid Uikt " Juzr 
okiiel7 iMMnblM th« name ‘ GuzttAt,’ eapeeiall; io iu Arabic form ' Joxardt ’ ind the 
other known conditions are sakisSed by ibis ideotiScation. ” See also ibid., p. 4, n 3, p 12C, 
n. 4 ! JRAS., 1909, p. 264 ; JDL., Vd. X, p. 20, p. 126, n. 4. 

» BUiot, Hiat. of Ind., Vol. I, pp. 126, 126, 441-443. Jnnaid alao inot a force 
agunrt Usab (^njjtin). 

* Indep XII, p. 197 ff. 

< Ind. Ant., 1911, p. 240. 

< Bp. Indep XIIp p. 200. 

* iDdw Ant.,1911,p. 240, n. 12. 

'Jim Gnrjara king may haea been the uma a, Vatwrlja'a fttlMr OmilK m JDL.. 
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(Hiranya - garhham rdjanyair - Ujjayanydm yaddsitarh I 
Pratihdrlkritamdyena Gurjar - ei- ddi ^ rdjakam II ).' Vatsa- 
raja, the son of Devaraja ^ or Deva4akti, probably identical 
with the prince of this name, who, according to the Jodhpur 
inscription of Bauka, suffered a defeat at the hands of 
Siluka of the rival Pratihara family, was the first prominent 
member of the Gurjara-Pratihara dynasty of Bhilmal. In 
the Gwalior inscription ® he is said to have forcibly captured 
the empire (sdmrdjyam) from the hands of Bhapdi’s clan (w. 6-7). 
The t-ext clearly gives the impression that this was by far the 
most successful coup achieved by the family since its history 
began, but as nothing is known about the particular clan at 
whose cost the victory was won, it is difficult to unfold its exact 
implications in the onward march of the dynasty. Banabhatta 
furnishes some details about Bhandi who was Harshavardhana's 
cousin, but he tells us nothing on the strength of which any 
suggestion can be ventured regarding his }X)liticai status. Even 
if it Were possible, it w-ould require at least some evidence to 
bring the history of his family in a chain of continuity down 
to the time of Vatsaraja (latter half of the eighth century). In 
the Jodhpur inscription of Bauka it is said that he was the son 
of Kakka by his wife Padinini who belonged to the Bhat^i 
family. A theory has been advanced that the Gwalior inscrip- 
tion refers to this family, by defeating which Vatsaraja became 
the master of an empire. * If this view is to be accepted, it 
is far from clear how one can say that the reference in the 
Gwalior Pra^asH means in fact the seizure of the dominions 

I V* 9 of (bo Stojfto grut, doUd 8. 798— Bp. lod., BVm, pp. 889, 843. Cf, Um 
J ain» HMinib4i wbiob Mtigoi AruU to tGorjarft-PnUhin) king VtUtfgji. For tnotber 
referonoi lo Un uoriflot hold DJjnin, Mo DtilTtUrt inaor., at BUora, ABWl., Vd. V, 

p. 88. 

1 Tbia Dtfaiija if ditoribid •• tba rolar of VaUa*mi9<^ in t. 19 of the Jodhpur ina., 
aee Bp. lad., XVZII, ^ 98. 

» Ip. Ind..XVin.pp.9B.94.l08. 

« Jl)L..Tol.Xj Xni.XVin, 98-94. R. a Tripathi, Hiitory of Kanani pp. 
28-89, idiiliaii iU BhMi oIm wBh Md Ihinb M Mm iaporlaaee of 

the fini^ hi imIM IM II* fid of iU 
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of the rival dynasty of Harichandra whose descendant Bauka 
was, since it was not he but his wife who is said to have been 
connected with Bhatti’s clan in the Jodhpur inscription. It 
is to be pointed out here that the reading of the name Bhandi 
is conjectural. Can it be that the name actually given in the 
record was that of Vajra, i.e.y Vajrayudlia, who was on the throne 
of Kanauj before it came to be occupied by Indrilyudha? ^ 
His supremacy in Central Rajpiitana is proved by the Daulatpurfi 
copper-plate of Bhojadeva I, " reiK'wing the grant of a village 
in Dendvanaka-h/ia/i'f/, originally made l)y Vatsaraja I, and 
the Jaina temple iascription at Osia (formerly Uke^a),'^ 32 
miles north of Jodhpur, whicli refers to Vatsaraja II. The first 
recorded contact between the (iurjaras of Bhilmal and the 
ruling family of (fauda took place during his reign, when a 
three-power struggle ensucal involving the Pratiharas, the IVilaii 
and the Rashtrakutas, which opened with an act of aggression 
on the part of Vatsaraja. According to verse T2 of the Wani 
grant (A. I). 807), ’ repeated in the K idhanpur inscription ® (v. 8) 
(A.D. 80S), the Rashtrakuta monarch Dhruva, by his matchless 
armies, drove away, into the trackless desert (Marwar) Vatsa- 
raja ” who boasted of having with ease appropriated the for- 
tune of royalty of Gauda [(//c/r/l-^rKkrO/u-GaMda-rd/j/a-kamala- 
mattam-praveiyzzacliiTdt dunnargaNt maru-madhyarn —apraltru 
(ba}Iair=:yo Vatsardjafh ra(ho)l(ii{h)]. He snatched away the 
two royal parasols of Gauda, “ white like the rays of the 
autumn moon,’’ from tlie hands of the Gurjara king and 
destroyed his fame that had spread to the confines of regions ” 


* Kkrpfirtmtfijsrt, III, 5, pp. 74, 2CC. 

* /M., Vd. V, p. 206. Tbe dttcii the yew OtlO, a. oonecUd by D. B, Bbsodwliiri 
■M 7BBBA8., XXI, pp. 410.U ; JDL., X, p. 93, n. 8 

> Mwfbdl, JBAS., 1967, p. 1010 ;Pco)( Rep. ABI. (W. Cixele), 190(M>7, pp. U. 96, 

4 Ind Aot., XI, p. 1S7. 

* IM,VeLVI,p.B9 
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[Gau(jiyaih .(arad-indu-pada-dhaiialam rhchhatra-drayam Jtcvalam 
laman^n = filirita tad=yai(i’pi I:al(uhh(m prdnie slhilam 
tatkshandt] . In verse 14 of the Sanjan ' grant of Amogha- 
varsha it is stated that Dhruva took away tlie royal parasols of 
“ the king of Clauda as he wa^ fleeing between the Ganges 
and the Jumna ’’ ((kiujfi-Yamnmynr-mmadhyc rajilo Gaudasya 

im^yalali I Liikshml-UI-fnaiin'iuvi .iiclit-chchhulrani ) This 

evidently refers .to the same conflict as is recorded in the 
Wani and liadhanpur grants, hut it is not clear why the 
Sanjan inscription has introduced a Gauda king in this con- 
nection. ' If he was a ruler of Bengal, what brought him to 
Kanauj? Probably the king of Gauda or one of his lieutenants 
was forced to accompany Vatsaraja when the latter returned to 
Kanauj after his triuini'hant activities in Bengal. When the 
Bashpakuta invader appeared in tluit territory, he might have 
found it uece'-sary to retreat to Gauda for his cun safety. The 
information su[iplied in the Sanjan grant is in conformity with 
the fact recorded in the Baroda inscription ■' of Mahmvmld- 
dhipdli Karka II that Dhiuva seized the territory lying between 
the Ganges and the Jumna and was thus in a position to use the 
emblems of the two rivers as a symbol of his conquest. 

Vatsaraja's defeat at the hands of the Rrishtrakuta Dhruva 
proved highly advantageous to the I'fdas. The Gurjara king was 

1 Ep M-.wi, xviii.e in 

* Dr. Baroetl Ihioks " appantuUy he vvi« a oative King of GautU who suffered 
it'vere tbnehingi froin IxBb \‘ itei end Dhruva 

According to D, R. nhaodirkir. Uh- Gauda King. Dharraap&la. after ihe defeat of 
Vatseiije, mide common cauae with Ihe Kinaa] k.nj* and ‘ began U) pursue ibe RA^btrakuU 
invader ’ uid «ooounUTed him before he waa able to reach Ida dominions, imjc Ep. Ind , XVHI, 
p.280 The illiantt t-etwe^'U the Pala king and Valsar&ja ia a mere gueaa-work. R C. 
Majmndar holda that the King of Gem)a was Mealed by the Ras! irakuu Dhruva 
Mween the Qaogea and tba Jumna, see JDL . X. P 35, n. 1 It may In* noievi, ktwever. 
tbai the eatnbliibmeot of ih« Oau^a away in Kanauj waa a later event. 

* Ind. Aol.. XII, P* tranilaVea the paaaige aa follow a : “ who, 

kking from hit aoami« the GaAgl^aod the Yaii unl,... acquired at the same time that 
“upremepoaiikmoflordahip Iwhkb waa indicated) by iibcw riven in) tbe form of a viaible 
“’go.” TbatihaRiiJitrikfltakiBgraftmdtomtbapaaiga wii not Govinda, as auggeated 
^3 Fl«it. but hi! (atUr Dhron, waa firal pointad oat by R, C. Majumdai in JDL.. X, p. 85, 

d.2 D.aBbaoaMltwaocaplitbeidwyi^^ Bee Kptind., XYHI, J. 289. n. 4. 
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driven into the desert of Marwar ; and before his dynasty could 
recover from the serious shock they had sustained, Dbarmap&la 
was emboldened to set out on a policy of expansion, which gra- 
dually drew him and his dynasty into an inevitable competition 
with the Gurjaras for supremacy in Nortliern India. To prevent 
a recurrence of Gurjara raids on Gaiida it was necessary to secure 
an effective control of the western route to his kingdom. It was 
therefore designed to reduce Kanauj to a Pala . stronghold. For 
some time past the political condition of the territory had been 
unsatisfactory One of its kings, Yafevarman, was probably 
killed by Lalitaditya Muktapida of Kashmir in the first half of 
the eighth century. Another king of Kanauj, Vajrayudha, seems 

A f ^ Laiitaditya’s grandson, Jayapida. ■ In 

A.D. 783-84 Indrayudha was seated on its throne, but the pres- 
sure exerted in turn by Vatsaraja and Dbruva must have inter- 
rupt^ the course of normal government in this unfortunate 
^untry. After the withdrawal of Dhruva from Northern India 
Dharmapala s aggressive activities ultimately brought him into 
close touch with the affiairs of Kanauj. The Khalimpur grant * 
dated in the 32nd year of his reign, mentions that a king of Kanauj 
owed his sovereignty to an act of patronage on the part of the 
ala monarch which was acclaimed by the rulers of the Bhojaa 
Mayyas Madras. Kurus, Yadus, Yavanas, of Avanti. Gandhara’ 

^ L f I was performed with 

the help of the elders of I>afichala, who “lifted up the golden coro- 

sa-Madrail^ KuruJadu-Yavan- 

" ‘’l/a/ola-mault-pmnofi.pari- 

l^mU-mya-st-ahhuhcU,^^^ datinh irUKanyakub}as-m- 

Farther light on 

document, m., the Bhagalpur grant of Nariydt^, • which 

« in. age , sw,. 8,^. a m ml 

* Jtf.1aa, IV, y, 8<8. IT.WI. 
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states that having defeated Indrar^a (Indrayudha) and others, he 
seized the fortune of Mahodaya ' and later placed on its throne his 
own nominee, Ohakrayudba,'' a suppliant of his favours just as 
Vatnana was to ^ \\\ {Jito = Endraraja-pTabhntin-aTatln uparjita 
yena Mahodaya-irth datla punah sa Balin==arthayitre Chakmyu- 
dhaya nati-Vdmamya — v.b). The policy of imperialism which 
emerged from the throne of (iauda not only reduced Kanaiij to 
subjection but operated adversely against a number of kings who 
were forced to acquiesce in liis parainountcy {mauU-pramti-parim- 
Inih). The establishment of his authority in the Gafiga-Yamund 
doab was the crowning act of Dhannap.ila’s career, which had 
begun rather ingloriously with the humiliating defeat inflicted 
upon Gauda by Vatsanlja. The extent of Dharmapala’s imperial 
supremacy may be determined from an examination of the list of 
princes given in the Klialimpiir inscription, w’ho tendered their 
submission to him. The Chammak grant of the Vakalaka king 
Pravarasena II shows that the Bhoja territory (Bhojakataka) must 
have corresponded to the iliehpur district in Berar. “ It was 
situated to the north of the Tapti River, the region lying between 
the Jumna in the north and the Narmada in the south. The 
Matsyas * were connected with the whole of the present state of 
.\lwar and portions of Jaipur and Bbaratpur. The Madras ' 
are known to have lived in the central portions of the Punjab. 
The Kurus were associawai with the famous Kurukshetra or 
riianesar, about 30 miles to the south of Ambala and 40 miles 
north of P&nipat. * From the Lakkha Mandal Praiasti ’ (A.D. 
(100-800), recording the dedication of a temple by a princess called 
Isvarft, it appears probable that a Yadava dynasty ruled in the 

' MtbadijftaKtuoj ; e/. HtUjtidtn't Abhidbin»nU»niU— Kwytkobjl Utbodt;! 

-U.J8J, . 

’ Tib«taaMiiWil|iolEDowtph(lnt7<idb(tob<nbiM*oaoteinporuTo(Dbnai»^l». 

‘ ;BAS..laU,^m. Al« 4 |||b«lwniM»,V,aa-«). 

* PHAL. «.!•,« I Aai..p,6M. 

' 0AiE,]XT.fi.aa«aiitAaii.m»M^ 
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Punjab with their capital at Singhapura, being in the enjoyment 
of a matrimonial alliance with the royal family of Jullundur 
in the same province. Some of the Puranas refer to the settle- 
ment of a branch of the Yadu family at Mathura. ’ The Kiras ’ 
seem to have been connected with the village of Kiragrama or 
the site of the famous temples of Baijnath, about 25 miles to 
the east of Kangra in the Punjab in latitude 32° 3' N. and 
longitude 76° 41' E. It was once under the supremacy 
of Trigarta which included Jalandhar and Kot Kangra. 
Gandhara, ’ which, in the topographical portion of the Brihat- 
samhita, is placed in the Northern Division, comprised the 
present districts of Peshawar and Rawalpindi. Avanti is 
the ancient name of Western Malwa which included the 
famous city of Ujjain. According to Kielhorn* the in- 
clusion of the Yavanas in the list along with the Yadus 
is a mere poetical device. But it is likely that these 
Yavanas represented the Arabs who bad already founded a 
settlement in Sind and were exercising some influence on 
Gujarat and Kathiawar at the time. ' That the empire built 
up by Dharmapala was quite extensive is mentioned in Taranath’s 
history, where it is said that he brought Kamarupa, Tirahuti 
(Tirhut) and Gauda, etc., under subjection, and that his 
dominions, reaching on the east as far as the ocean, extended 
on the west inland to Till (Delhi), on the north of Jalandhar, 
and on the south to the Vindhya mountains.' 

But the Pala dynasty soon lost their footing in Kanauj, 
being unable to resist the impact of the revived Gurjara power, 
and thus their enemy secured an important strategic position 

« PHAI.,p. 66. 

» gA8B., Vol. V,p. 178; ASL, l‘.>03.<18. p. 388; Brib»UMbbiU, XIV, t. 29; Ep 
Ind. (Kmgrbiot), Vol I. p LM ; Vol. II, pp. 9, 16, 194 , 483; lod. Aot., XVII, p. 9 : 
AGI., p. 688 ; IHQ., IX, pp. 10-17. 

* Foneber, Oudban. 

‘ Ep.lnd.,rv.p, 2«. 

* JBiS., 1909, p 367 ; ASI., 1908 04, pp. 379-80. 

I lod. Ant.. IV, p. 806. 
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whence they could direct their efforts to cripple the influence of 
Gauda. It was Nagabhata II (Nagavaloka II),Mhe son and 
successor of Vatsaraja, who brought Kanauj under his control, 
having defeated Dharmapala’s protege, Chakrayudha, the 
meanness of whose character, according to the Gwalior^ inscrip- 
tion of Bhoja, had been displayed in his humility towards 
others {jitvd por-dsraya-krila-sphnta-mclia-^^ Chakrdyudham 
vinaya-namra-vapur = vvyardjat, v. 9). The digvijaya of the 
Rashtrakuta emperor Govinda III, son of Vatsaraja’s conqueror 
Dhruva, seems to have preceded the Guijara occupation of 
Kanauj under Nrigabhata II. Govinda was probably engaged 
in a series of campaigns in Northern India in A.D. 808, in the 
course of which he defeated Nagabhata. In the Sanjan grant ^ 
of his son, Amoghavarsha, we are told that he carried away 
in battles “ tlie fair and unshakable fame of kings Nagabhata 
and Chandragupta ” (v. 22), and the Rashtrakutas took effective 
measures for checking the intrusive power of the Gurjaras by 
easily forcing the king of MalwaUo submit to their arms and 
by utilising the services of Mahdsdmantddhipati Karka II 
(S. 734 = 812-13 A.D.) “ as a door-bar to prevent ” its invasion 
by the enemy (v. 39 of the Baroda grant). ^ In verse 23 of the 
Sanjan Plates it is mentioned that while ‘‘the water of the 


* Tl» rbferenoe to NAgiviiloka in the eathiri pillar ios('ription of Par ibala ^Ep. Tad., 
IX, p. 248 ffj, whom the latter • fatht^r Karkara'a put to flight, must apply to hi’n. The same 
prince appears in t. |3 of the Harsha inscription of Vigraharija (Bp. iDd .ir, p. 121. 
V. 13, aiao f.o. 261 in each a manner as to imply that possibly be was the overior I and 
a contamporary of the Ch&hamana OOivaka I U. 816>38). 

' A8I., 1903^, pp. 277 B3 ; Ep. Ind,, XVID, p. 108. 

5 Ep. Ind., XVni, pp. 946, 258. 

^ This ii stated io tbs Wt^i (lod. Ant., XI, p 157) and Radblnpur (Ep Ind., M, 
P 233) grtfiU. V. 44 of the formsr inacriptioo, repeated in the Radhiopur^grant, laya 
about the Mllwi lord : * What man. posMtaed of but litUo atreogth entora into the 
extremity of oompotitioo with a atroag mao 7 * Aooordiog io the Baroda grant (aae below) 
the King of HUwa had bMO alwdy itruck dowo by the Gurjarai (.Gau^eodri-VaAgapati- 
Dirjjaya.darTTidagdba, ?. W). 

^ lBd.iai.,Zn,p.l66. 
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spriogs of the Himalayas was drunk by his horses” Dharma 
and Chakrayudha approached Govinda and surrendered them- 
selves to him of their own accord (Svayam-ev-opanatau cha 
yasya mahatas-tau Dharnima-Chakrayudhau). It seems that 
the fear of the Gurjaras drove both Dharmapala and his ally 
into the agns of the Rashtrakuta Govinda. But they were 
mistaken if they supposed that this diplomatic friendship would 
keep Nagabhata permanently at bay. With the departure of 
Govinda from Northern India the situation became favourable 
for the Gurjara king, who removed Chakrayudha from the throne 
of Kanauj as a punishment for bis servility (v. 9) to Dharma- 
pala and Govinda.' Not satisfied with this, he seems to have 
undertaken a vigorous war against the Gauda king and his allies, 
which resulted in Dharmapala’s utter discomfiture and a consi- 
derable diminution of bis empire. The reason for assuming 
that the Vanga king, mentioned in the Gualior inscription 
to have been defeated by Nagabbata, was Dharmapala himself 
has been already stated. In this record Nagabbata’s enemy, 
the Vanga king, has been described as irresistible (duTVvdra-vain) 
with ample military resources at his command. The Gurjara king 

” revealed himself like the rising sun after having vanquished 

the lord of Vanga, who was like the dense and terrible 
array of a flood of chariots and multitude of horses and 

elephants ” ( rara-rdrana-raji-raraySn-avgha-samghatana- 

ghora-ghanandhakaram I riirjjUya Vangapafim-dvirabhid-vivasvin- 
udyann^iva, v. 10). The war between Nagbabhata and Dharma- 
pala appears in fact to have assumed the proportions of a mighty 
struggle for imperial supremacy between two great Powers. In 
another passage of the Gwalior inscription (v. 11), N&gabbata 
is said to have defeated the kings of Andhra, Sindbu, Vidarbba 
and Kalihga, and captured forte belonging to the mins of &narta, 
Mftlava, Eirata, Turusbka, Vatsa and Mateya. * A few of these 

I liMl., XVJU, Si. W { A8I., 190804, p. 977. 

* luito-NtrtMnXMl^wIr-iM loS. Aat., VU,p.9(a, 

iria mfU, M* ^rimia L»4 U ToL U. it, 77;Wl VWw^liiip The 
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Dames may have been given for purely ornamental purposes, but 
it is interesting to note that some of them are also found 
enumerated in the Khalimpur inscription of DharmapSla in 
connection with his settlement of the Kanauj question [c/. 
the Matsyas, Bhojas, Vidarbhas, Avantis (Malava in the Gwalior 
inscription) and Yavauas (probably the same as the Turushkas 
mentioned in the Gwalior inscription)]. Nagabhata’s operations 
against these peoples may have constituted an essential part of a 
wider programme designed for the purpose of defeating the 
imperial policy of Gauda. His success in the eastern campaigns 
w'as due to the valuable help that seems to have been rendered 
to him by several feudatory chiefs allied to his house, whose 
exploits are noted in the later inscriptions of their respective 
families. In the Jodhpur inscription ’ of bis son Bauka by his 
mahdrani (chief queen) Padmini, dated A.D. 837(?), Kakka, the 
gieat-grandson of Siluka, is described as having achieved fame 
in an encounter, with the Gaudas, that took place at Monghyr 
(laio* Mudgagirau labdham yena Gaudaih saviam ranc, v. 24). 
Another feudatory who may have similarly asisted Nagabha^a II 
in his struggle with Dharmapala was Kalla’s grandson, Bahuka(?)- 
dhavaJa, the chief of Surashtra, who, according to the Una 
(in Kathiawar, Bombay Presidency) inscription,^ dated V.E. 956 
(■•899 A.D.) of his great-grandson Avanivarman II, defeated 
Dharma and other kings through the prowess of his own arms on 
behalf of bis suzerain {Rajadhirdja), whose name, however, is 
not given. The reference to Dharma in this inscription as 


of Kfoilmbt with Kot&m in tbo dittrioi of Allibabtdt first tuggoated bjr Cesoiog* 
him but dooblad by V, A. Smith, womt lio bo oarUiD. Bee Deya Rem Saboi ■ article 
•oJHAB., i0S7,pp. 600*08. 

* JRA8., 1864, p. 1 ff. ; Bp. lod., XVIU, p. 87 eod Plite. The femilj traoea ite deereot 
^roin HinobAAdn. Kakke wm ibe mb of BbiHiditye, greodacio of Xbo^ eod greet-grtodaoQ 

of SiloU. 

* Kielboai, %. lad., IX, p. 7 f. Tbi obidi k giMO limply m ** Dhirmma,*' VlfBlf)* 
liui(a-(ibintB*B iModMi Anaimmia wm tUvt la BQ6 A.D., the date of ooctber hmor. 
from Ual (tMiii Whom MoakfiN DbinM oflho Ual ioeor. Obmaplte tad 
i^uigoi iboiii^4 Ha Wkmohm ik 
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well as the fact that the great-grandson of his victor was a 
subordinate chief {Mahasamanta) under Nagabhata’s great- 
grandson Mahendrapala makes it l)ighly probable that Bahuka- 
dliavala paid his homage to Nagabhata and contributed his share 
to the forces that brought about the success of the Gurjara king 
over his great Pala rival. The third chief whose name has come 
down to us in this connection is the Guhilot prince Sarhkaragana, 
mentioned in the Ch^su (in the Jaipur State) inscription’ of 
Baladitya as having vanquished ^hata, the king of the Gauda 
country, and made an offering of this kingdom to iiis master 

[ rane bhatam jitvd Ciauda-ksbitipaDi *= avanm...(pTa)bhu- 

charanayoT = yah — v. 14j. Saihkaragana’s son Harsliaraja by his 
wife Yajja was a contemporary of Bhoja (acc. c. 836 A.D.); 
and his family (Guhilasya vamsa), descended from Bliartripatta, 
a Brahmakshatri like l^arasurama, probably ruled over the region 
extending from Chatsu in Jaipur to Dabok in Udaipur with their 
capital at Dhavagarta (=l)hod in the Jahajpur district in 
Mewar?). They made themselves conspicuous by their loyal 
services to the Gurjara-Pratihara dynasty. 

■ The occupation of Kanauj by Nagabhata II was the most 
important and abiding result that came out of his struggle with 
Dharmapala. The capital of the Gurjara-Pratihara dynasty was 
removed from Bhilmal to Kanauj, which remained their head- 
quarters during the next eight reigns of Nagabha^a’s successors. 
The trilateral contest that had started over the possession of the 
Upper Gangotic ^ alley in the latter part of the eighth century 
thus practically ended, after a short [leriod of shufiBing and 
commotion, in the success of the Rajput dynasty, which definitely 
put them in a more advantageous position in regard to their 
chances as an imperial power. 

k Chronological Problem. — An organic connection seems to 
have been preserved between Gauda and Vahga during the reign 
of Dharmapala. In the Wani and Radh&npur grants the two 

I if. lod., Xn, Tf. 10 S. ; tcit, p. 14 ; B. C. Ikjuiodu bolds thst SMfaktrsssas ° 
tantompontj of Nl(sbhsts II sod DbsrmspiU. Bo* «Wd., XVni, p. 108, d. 8, 
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white parasols, taken away by Vatsaraja, have been describea as 
belonging to Gauda alone. In the Sanjan Plates of Amogha- 
varsha, too, the same view seems to be implied. But in the 
Baroda grant of Govinda IIFs feudatory, Karka, Gauda and 
Vahga have been mentioned together in the passage that speaks 
of the Gurjara king ‘‘evilly inflamed” by this conquest 
(Gaudendra-VahgQpaihnirjjaya...). There is no evidence of dis- 
crimination in the use of the two names in the inscriptions 
of the period which refer to the transactions between 
Bengal and the dilfercnt Powers. Thus in the Gwalior inscrip- 
tion of Bhoja Nagabhala’s enemy has been described as 
a Vaiiijapati, while to the author of the Jodhpur inscription 
(V.S. s<)4) of Bauka the same monarch seems to have been known 
as a (iduda. In their own inscriptions, however, the Pala 
kings are invariably called “ Lords of Gauda ” and the epithet 
‘ Vaiigopati ’ has nowhere been applied to them. On the above- 
mentioned grounds, the conclusion appears to be well warranted 
that Vahga during this time was not outside the realm of Gauda. 

If the Tippera inscription of Lokanatha ‘ can be assigned to the 
reign of l)harma[)ala, a further link of evidence will be available 
connecting the Pala empire wath eastern Bengal at this early 
[XTiod of its history. But the attribution of this record to^ 
Bharmapala’s reign may l>e considered as only hypothetical ; 
furthermore, it is not p')ssii)le to state in a definite manner 
that tlie dynasty mentioned in the inscription must have ruled in 
Vatjga. From the evidence of its find-place it has been tenta- 
tively concluded that the inscription is one of a ruling family 
of eastern Bengal. The family to which Lokanatha belonged 
does not appear to have enjoyed the status of an independent 
dynasty. Its founder, whose name is illegible {-ndtha) in the 
inscription, is st^ed an Adhitmhdraja. The title Adhimahamja 
does not carry with it the inevitable sense of paramount 
sovereignty ; it may signify that the holder of it was the chief 

' Bloeh, ASI., 1908^. p. 190; H. G. Bp. lod., XV, p. 301 lod. Ant., 1912, 

P. 44, 
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of tbe feudatories who belonged to the rank of a Mahmja. 
This interpretation will be consistent with the subsequent 
history of the family, for none of his suocessors appears to 
have exercised the power of an independent sovereign. Tlw 
Adhimaharaja's son, Srlniitha (?), was a S&manta who had two 
sons, Bhavanatha and another. Bhavanatha renounced the 
world resigning his post in favour of his brother. The latter’s 
son, whose name is not given, married GotradevI, the 
daughter of Ke^ava, who was a Pdrusava by caste. ' Their son 
was Lokanatha ; Lokanatba’s son Lakshminatba, styled rdjaputra, 
figures as the diilaka of the grant recorded in the inscription. 
Lokanatha’s maternal grandfather. Kesava, was a man of repute 
who lield a military command and was in constant touch with 
his royal master [prakhyato nripa-yocharaia) va(ba)la-gana(na)- 
prapt-adhikdrah, v. 6]. 

The inscription '' refers (11.12.10) in a cryptic sort of way 
to certain events bearing on tbe career of Lokan&tha. In 
V. 7 (11.12-13) it is stated that the Parame^vara’ s army suffered 
severe casualties, but it is not clear under what circumstances 
this happened. The text as it stands can only mean that the 
loss sustained by him was due to his hostility with LokanUtha, ” 
not, as Dr. B. G. Basak * suggests, inflicted in the course 
of some battle which tbe former fought on behalf of tbe latter. 
If tbe construction permitted, the text might have been construed 
BO as to mean that the Paramehara fared badly in a war 
with Jayatungadbarma, which is referred to in tbe next verse 
beginning with ‘ durlahghye Jayatungadharma-samarex' This 
conflict with Jayatungadharmk was the second great event to 

> OdtradtTl't fiMitr «u EafaTi and bar nKSJiar waa eilM Ath(l]tlka. 

(tandfather iba molhai'i tide) SthStart and gnadfatlwr VIra aia daawffiiad aa dfijaftrt 
aad dvijaaattana reqieoHtal; (f.6), but bar father wat a PSradava. Var tta Vlndart 
ebaia. aaa Maan, IX, 178 ; Oaulama, TV, 18 and 3l. 

* The Inaer. waa laoeided (f) by aa efiaial of the itataa of niiiiMilgiatilia. YndSeW< 
darab|mMa.tf). 

» IHQ., XI, tf. mw ; ef. Bp, Ind., XV. p. 810. 

« ; % XV, 804} HMtorr Mortb-Baataro India, p, MS. 
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which LokanRtha*8 rise to power is traced (/abdha-prafdp = odai/a). 

In the narration of these significant happenings, the first place 
is given to the indefinite circumstance which accounted for 
the military loss suffered by the Paramekara. If this were 
an event entirely unconnected with the second, it would be 
difficult to explain why the former has not been pointed to 
as a landmark, not to say the first of its kind, and the latter 
singled out as heralding a progressive career for Lokanatha. 
The third event mentioned in v. 8 w’as the restoration by one 
8ri-Jivadharana of his own vishayfi to Lokanatha as the sequel 
of a royal cliarter obtained by the latter. This step was 
taken by the former after he had fully deliberated u|X)n the 
significance of Lokanatha’s achievements, recorded in the two 
preceding verses. The whose plight is broadly 

hinted at in v, 7 was surely l.okanatha’s overlord, but it is 
<iifficult to agree with the view expressed by some scholars that 
he is to be regarded as the same as Jivadharana and that the 
latter ‘must be identified with diviiagupla 11 of the family of 
the Later Guptas of Magadlia. a ground for this identi- 
lication it is slated that divadharana appears to have been a 
Gupta monarch since ‘ Dharana ’ is given in the Poona 
Hales of Prabhavatigupta as the name of her gotra, i.c., of her 
lather Chondragupta II, If this is granted, Jiva can be taken 
as standing for Jivitagupta. It is further suggested that tlie 
lacuna before the phrase * cliQlukchdtvorwikt^sQnivatsQTC (1.29) 
can l)e^ filled by the insertion of * eka-hf-ddhike/ in which case 
the date of the inscription would not be simply the year 44, 
hut 144, which, Iveing referred to the Harsha era, would corre- 
spond to 760 A.D., a dale which does not conflict with the 

proposed identification. These arguments are open to criticism. 

H the first place, although the golra-mwe Dharana is available, 
b was neitl^er the custom nor the practice of the Gupta 
'uoiiarchs to call themselves by that name. Secondly, it is yet 
to he abown iti wbal way the Later Guptas of Magadha were 
^innected Giinu® As the proposal to 
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identify the Parameivara Avith Jivadbarana, it must be taken 
into account that there is no compatibility between the statement 
regarding the catastrophic defeat inflicted on the Parameivara 
and the implication that he actually succeeded in seizing a 
part of his opponent’s territory ; the implication will have to 
be recognised, since otherwise there would be no point in speaking 
about the restoration of the los^ dominion. It is also to be noted 
that if Jivadbarana were Lokanatha’s Paramckara he would 
not have been referred to as a mere nrifa like Loknnatha 
himself. 

As mere speculation would be useless, it would be wiser 
to accept, at least as a working hypothesis if not as a final 
conclusion, that the date of the inscription is the year 14 which 
can be read definitely in the existing condition of the text. This 
date’is given in 1. '29 ; practically the whole of II. 27 and 28 is 
illegible except for a few syllables here and there. The last 
word read by the editor in I. 20 is ‘ Parama,' after which again 
there is a gap. May it be that here the name of Lokanatha’s 
suzerain was given, in whose regnal year 44 the inscription 
was engraved ? Dr. Basak, assigning the date to the Harsha 
era, takes it as equivalent to 650 A.D. ’ Dr. D. R. Bbandarkur 
concludes that it corresponds to A.D. 760 * (year 144 of the 
Harsha era). 

But according to Dr. Theodor Bloch, " the Tippera 
grant should, from the palaeographical point of view, be 
placed in the 9th or the 10th century A.D., approximately. 
Dr. Basak holds that this theory is barred by the fact 
that tops of certain letters, e.g., n, p, m, y, /, eh and s, etc., in 
this inscription are almost quite open. But it should not escape 
one’s attention that in several other instances they are almost per- 
fectly closed. The fact that in some cases the tops of those letters 
are slightly open cannot be urged as a decisive proof of the 
early character of the inscription. For the Khfilimpur grant of 


I Ep lad., XV, p. SOI. 


’ lad. Aat., 1982, p, 44. 


> ASI„IS0B4M,p.IS9' 
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Dharmapala also exhibits this peculiarity (tops of p, m, s mostly 
open)^ to a certain extent, which is missed in the later records on 
stone, e.g.j the Badal Praiasti and the Dinajpur inscription. The 
loop on the left side of m, present in the latter two inscrip- 
tions, is absent in the Khalimpur as in the Tippera grant. ^ The 
palasographical evidence of the Tippera grant does not seem to 
oppose its ascription to a period nearly corresponding to the 
date of the Khalimpur inscription, i.e., about the first quarter of 
the ninth century A.D. The only internal datum which might be 
of positive help in fixing its time approximately is its mention 
of Jaya-tuhga-d/?armd, with whom Lokanatha himself is said 
to have been involved in a deadly struggle. But it is by no 
means easy to identify him. A similar name is to be found in the 
traya inscription of Purusliottama-siniha,^A8okachalla‘s tributary, 
dated in the year l''::^13 of Buddha’s SinanQ. As he probably 
flourished in the twelfth century, his grandfather Jayatuhga- 
siiiiha, the prince of the Kama country, was too far removed 
from the time of the 'rip[)era grant to have been a contemporary 
ot Lokanalha's suzerain. Another Bodh-Uaya in.-cription, dated 
in the year 15, [)reserves the memory of a Rashtrakuta chief 
Tuiiga-Dhaiunavaloka, ^ the sun of Kirtiraja who was a son 
of Nanna-(innavaloka. But the paheography of this inscrip- 
tion makes it impossilde for him to have t)een a contemporary 
of Lokanalha. The Rashtrakuta sovereigns of the Deccan 
are known to have used not infre(iuently titles ending in 
varsha and tuAga. '' These and other .^uch binidas were adopted 

' Sc« KielHoro’ii introjudorj Dot« ou t!i»* KMIimpur In^cr., Ep. IdJ., IV, p. 2^3, 

^ TbU peculitriij bti befo ooticeJ by Kielborn— sw ihtd., p. 21’. The *‘m” will* Uto 
ioyp "is itill tb9 eic«pUoQ ” io the (jiho»bniwl ioscr. of the tiuoe of Devaplla, ste Ind. 
"'tit , p, 3()9, pitu, but in the PriAaiii (on alone) end tlie Bb^alpnr grant it i** 

llirr.ugboul uMd, rM Fp. lod., IV, p. 244, n. 2. 

^ Hit fatbtr'a name wtt K4iiitdeva*tithba, ace Ind. Ant . Voi. X, p. 349, and Pla<o. 
h line 25 of febe inter, the dite ii given la follows ; — Bhigavati parinirvpte iimvat 1813... 
vuibu)dbt, Ki KMlboro*! Litt (Nortbtro) of lotcriptiona, No. 575. 

^ R. L. tf itm, BuddhA-Oaya, p, 1U5, PI. XL. 

^ Bp. Ind., Vol. Vr, pp. 188-89. Baaak'i propoail ibaf the datn in tlie iu»cr. is lo 
a<8igoed to tho Hnwbt era and thus lo tha mi Idle of Uj« 7ib century ^.D. dne» not 
H^mr to igrto wUh Iba eliioiiok)|Mil potilion of tba Kbadtfav. 
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by others also who formed matrimonial connections with that 
family. May it be suggested that he was either Govinda III, 
who was also known as Prabhutavarsha Jagatturtga, or some 
general of his army who may have been actually called 
Jayatuhga-dharma? According to the Nilgund ^ inscription (S. 
788) of Govinda’s son, Amoghavarsha, he fettered the people 
of Kerala, Malava and Gawda... together with the Gtlrjaras/* 
But it should be noted in this connection that the Sirur inscrip- 
tion, ^ dated A.l), 866, mentions Sauta in place of Gauda. 

In verse 24 of the Sanjan grant of Amoghavarsha, dated 
S. 793, there is a passage in connection with the successful 
campaigns of Govinda HI which reads as ' .^a-Kohla-Kaliriga- 
Vegi-jDa/?al-Audraka(a) n MaJavd{n)A The editor of the inscrip- 
tion suggests the reading ' Vahga ’ in the above text. ® But 
Dr. D. R. Bliaudarknr simply suggests that Jayatuhga dharma 
may have been somehow connected with the line mentioned in 
the Bodh-Gava inscription. He was certainly not any one of the 
three successive princes named in that record, and it that family 
had earlier any direct relationship with Jayaluiiga-dharma, this 
would have been surely referred to in the Bodh-Gaya Praiasti, for 
undoubtedly he was a man of substantial importance. In a period 
when the Rashteakutes from the South are known to have led n 
series of expeditions against the North, it is not improbable that 
princes of their family were often left brdiind to keep w’atch over 
the political condition there or to carry out such tasks as had not 
been completed by their sovereigns hastening back to their home- 
territories. But apparently a reference to that region here is con- 
sidered unlikely ^ ; consequently, it has bedh proposed to take 
Vegi mentioned in the passage as referring to the Andhra 
kingdom of \egi or Vehgi. It is thuitiot possible to form any 
definite conclusion as to whether Govinda III bad any dealings 

1 Ep. iDd., Vol. VI, p. 102, and n 14. 

* iDt. A0t., Xn, p. 218. 

^ Ep. Ind., XVTIT, p. 245, d. 22; cf ibid , pp. 240, 898, n. 1. 

U5»rf.,p.245,fji. 29. 
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with Bengal except on the historic occosion of Dharmapala’s 
interview with him, which has been already referred to. If, how- 
ever, this identihcation is entertained, it will appear that Govinda 
may have been entangled in a war with Gaiida in the early part 
of his reign, but that afterwards a friendship was established 
between him and Dharmapala for the purpose of frustrating the 
plans of their common enemy, the Giirjaras. If Vegi in the Sanjan 
grant is to be regarded as a mistake for Vahga, the passage al- 
ready quoted will seem to show, on the other hand, that Govinda’s 
success in that province was achieved after he had met Dharma- 
p:vla in the Himalayas, as mentioned in the preceding verse 23. 
In verse 24 it is said that when Govinda returned from the 
Himalayas [ta^a(A) pra/iMirriij/Q] “ (thinking) that it was now' 
the work of the ministerial servant^j, and following again the bank 
of the Narmada as if (following his own) prowess, and acquiring 
the Malava country along with the Kosala, the Kalinga, the 
Va^ga, the Pahala and the Odraka,” he (Vikrama) himself 
made ‘his servants enjoy them.’’ ’ It is difficult to understand 
why Govinda should move against Vahga after Dharmapala had 
tendered his submission to him. The history of the Pala rela- 
tions with Govinda III is not known in all its detail, but the 
probability of the latter’s hostility towards Dharmapala at a 
certain stage of his career cannot he discounted. Probably the 
first P^la king who assumed the title of Paramekara was 
DharmapUla, and it is to l)e observed that Lokan^tha refers to a 
Pmmeivara who seems to have been his overlord. As regards 
the identity of Jivadhnrana nothing definite can be said at present. 
It is quite likely ttial he was a feudatory under the same Para- 
ruling over a neighbouring region, and that while 
Lokan&tha was engageWn that bitter struggle against Jayatuiiga- 
dharm&, k took advantage of this pre-occupation of his 
neighbour by invading his territory which l»e partly occupied. 
This he bad to return in view of the charter received by Ijokanfttha 
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from his master. Had he not done bo, he might have exposed 
himself to a joint atlack by the Parame^rara and Lokanatha. 

The secret of Lokanatha’s success lay in his association 
with learned men ; in his popularity with his subjects and the 
efficiency of his cavalry [d()r-diinda~jvalit-otiam=asi-si{sa)chira- 
prajM-jayat^sddhanuh ; nir{i:yd)j-orjjitius(itica-sara4uragah (11.1*2- 
13) ; nitya-prahrishta-prajah (1.14) ; iidra{t-pri)y(i 1.15.]. His 
mahdsdnianta was a Brahmin by caste. These features of 
bis administration, again, may be adduced as some evidence 
suggesting that he was probably related to the period when 
Dharmapala flourished, sharing with him his desire for popu- 
larity and association with Brahmin ministers, which is claimed 
to have been an undoubted source of strength to the Pala 
monarchy, ^ 


Side-lights on Dharniapdlas Digvijaya 

The temporary failure of the Gurjara dynasty to cope with 
the forces of the Rashtrakutas, and the flight of Nagabhata to 
the deserts of Rajputana must have given an excellent opportunity 
to Dharmapala to undertake a plan of imperial expansion. He 
is the only Gauda king whose military career has been explicitly 
described as that of a hero who aimed at “ the conquest of the 
world.” He is, therefore, entitled by reason of his [xilicy, if 
not by the result that attended it, to take his place with the tcorld- 
conquerors of Ancient India. But Pala inscriptions, unlike 
Harishena’s Fraksti of Samudragupta, do not weave the 
different stages of his digvijaya into the texture of an intelli- 
gible narrative. 

♦ Dharmapala’s father had directed his energies mainly to 
internal consolidation but, as we have*already seen, bis life- 
history was not entirely barren of territorial conquests. In the 


^ I I agrM with Dr. F. W. Tbomti that iba Tlppera grant wai *' ittued from lb* ofloe of 
tbeKamlrlmityaof Lokaoitbta overlord, and only rounUraigood (c/, the Mil) by Lokt- 
Ditba fauDielf).'' Sm £p. lod., XV, p. 308, s. 1. 
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MoDgbyr ^ grant of his grandson, Devapala, there is a verse 
which in a conventional style depicts the march of Gopala’s victori- 
ous army : “ Chalalsv-anantcshu haJeshu yasyu vipambharaya 
iiichitam rajobhih | pada-pnicharaksliomom’antmksham = vihaii- 
(jamanom suchirom-babburn ” — v. 4. But the earth was not yet 
trodden by the procession of a (Binda army, led for the deliberate 
purpose of a digiij^iyn. This was reserved for the time of 
Dharraapala iy^^minH-uddgm'i-Illn-ch^iriid-hdJnbhcirc dig-jayayo 
prarritie — v. 7), In the Klifilimpar inscription the whole atmos- 
phere is poetically dC'CiT-'d as charged with dust raised by the 
jubilant march of liis ...>.uiers returning from their victorious ex- 
peditions iyit-pr'isthauf •prnrhdliid^li'iUasphfih.ino — v. 8). A sense 
of Mlisfaction prevailed among his army during this period of 
stir and activity {palakitn-r'ijiKsiKuh rcihinhunn—x . 11). 

The outcome of his campaigns can lx* best seen in the 
alliances formed with the rulers of tlc‘ Kurus, Yadus, Avantis, 
Yavanas, Bhojas, etc. Indrayudlia, or Indraraja, the Kanauj 
king, \vho seems to have been well supported in his resistance 
to Dharmapala, was ultimately removed from the throne to 
make room for one wliorn the conqueror himself selected. The 
Monghyr grant of Devapala “ contains a verse which is believed 
by some to indicate that the limits of Dharmapala’s conquest 


J Ind, Ant., XXI, p. 253 ff. : Rp. lod., XVIII, p. SOI ff 

* Ind, Ant., 1892, p, 255; Ep. lai., XVIII. p 8^)5. Tub ?er«e ia llie Mongbjr grant 
rcferi to (1) Kedira, (2) the junction of th« Ganges with the aea, and l3) Gokap?a, 
us the placM viaitad bj Dbarmap&la'a army. As lo tbs idanlifioation of the firti. there 
cannot be any cootroveny. aiooe only one Kedi a, that aituiteJ in the Himalayas, 
is known. The identification of the aecond alao ii equally clear; it muit denote ‘the 
t'stuiry of the Oaogei in Ix)wer Bengal.' Mr, Nalini Natb Das Gupta (Ind. Cult., Vol. IV, 
No 2, p. 266) mtkea the unwarniited ataumptioD ibU tbe rene oamea GaAgiaigara lo 
the eipreatioD Oifigt’iiiDet'inibudhau, tod then on the authority of Wilson, whoaayithet 
' has no neoeiiary ooooe^ioo with the ooetn,' identifiei it with 'Gafijjfc-Sigara in the atbln 
of KapUi Mooi,' t.«.i in Kapilaraetu in the Nepalaae Terai mention ?d in the Sfayamhhfi 
I'uripa (Hodgaoo, Siieye on tbe Ltoguega, Literature end Religion of Nepal and Tibet, eke., 
P 119). It floiiy be that tbe neend Qtfig&ilgar hai no teferenoe to tbe ooeau, but the expieaiion 
quoted above fOfaly nkaani aonie place where tbi Ganges ii joined to tbe eOa. . 4 * to the third, it 
wb» Kielboro who 80|r6Mio<l tble wai the aame 11 Gokwpi in tbe Noiib Kenert diitriot of 
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were Kedara in the Himalayas and Gokarna in the BomSay 
Presidency. The Pala emperor permitted his followers to perform 
religious rites at these holy places after the wicked hid been 
uprooted (neddre vidhin-opayukta-payasam Gahga samet-Smbu- 
dhau Gokarndishn chapy-dmishlhitac'atdm Urtheshu dharmtnyah 
kriyah — v. 7). Ou the successful termination of his expeditions 
he timed his attention to the settlement of his future relations 
with the captured princes, who were now set free and restored to 


the Bombay Presidency, ‘a phce, of pilgrim ige frequented by Hindu devoleei frym »11 
parts of India ’ (Ini. Anf. 199i, p. 257, n. 5"). This ideotiGcation has found Renerdl approval 
amongst scholars. A. K. Maitreya once agreed Lo t lis viiw but later proposed that this was ihe 
GokJi^a tlrtha on the Mabenfra Mountain in Kalifiga (v9LM., p. 42, d.). I do not think with 
Mr. Das Gupta that this was an absurd theory. R‘»cently Dr. H. C. Rajchaudhuri h n ex- 
pressed bi^ agresrnent with Kielhorn’s proposaUKris’inamaray Aiyangar Commemoration Vol., 
p. 197 f.). b it I am unable to accept hii dat? for Dhtrmapila. T le matter bis besa reopened 
by Mr. Das Gupta (Joe. cit , pp. 264 67) and we muU welcome the evidence which he hu 
adduced in this connection. He refers to the faot that there is a village called ‘ G^uk '•^a, oo 
the banks of the Btgmiti, about two miles above and n »rt’i.eaat of Paahupati ’ (Wright, 
History of Nepal, p. 221, mentioned in Nepalese tradition!, which wti the 
capital of the Kirltis of Nepal, and that there is a tradition recorded in the ^vtyarabhfl 
Purap", according lo which Dbarmapftla. the king of Gac(}n got the throne of Nepi! 
from its Chineae ruler Dhartnaxar, who abdicate 1 it out of disgust (Hodga^n, Bsaaja, pp. 
117.18; Wright, History of Nepal, p?. 82-83). Dharmaplla may have later left the govern 
meat of NepM in the ban It of a Kirita chief. It may be added here that Nagsbl.ata II, 
according to the Sftgar-Til ioacription. secured the aobmissioD. among otbera, of the ruler of 
the Kirltaa. Thus perhaps it ao happened that Dharmapila’s nominee on tie Nepll throne 
was compelled to accept the over^ordsbip of the Gurjira king jait to avert the f*»te to which 
the other nominee, Ciiak'lyulha of Kanaoj, wa« djomed. It teemi that the north-'rii 
fmotier of Id li • was loom'Oiz large in the political horixon at the time Even Qovioda HI wai 
drawn to the Hi ualayaa where hs met D annaplla. 1 do not, however, thi ok that it has 
been finally proved that aokarpa of fire Mongbyr gf4Dt is to be located in Nepll ; it b n t safe 
to attach too much import loce to the evidence o' the Sviyambbfl Purini, nor u it poaaible to 
aaaert tlitt Dha'-mapHa mentioned in that work waa none but Dbarmtp4la» the son ftod euc- 
CiSior of Goplla I. One cannot agree to the ooncluaion that the verie in thia grant b intended 
Itdemonstrate that Dhirrotpala wta very generona to bit followers. It if exprosMy lilted that 
the oppcrlnoiiy given lo his soMieri to perform holy rites at the above-menttoned plaoM wa» 
only inddental to the * uproo'ing of all tlie wicked and sobduiug thb worid/ a Uik whicl» 
wai effected with ease. Hence it most be agreed that tbe eniMneratijo of Hm above 
OKoei implief mote or lave the f<rtbeft poi <ts op to whidibis p^liUeal (ofiaeiNM pievtihd 
irtifii it was at ^ bclgbt. It b n A impoiiibio to bold that after tbs di pt a mitie ielk with the 
Bftsbtiabi^ loveieigo Gotisdalllfbi oootriboted a body of aoldiem tp M 
^Ifid bia on bis ifteni Jemey» and bspptned to Tiitt (Maifa Eansrs 
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their territories. According to verse 8 of the Monghyr grant, 
“when he had completed the conquest of the regions {di^-jay-4- 
vasine), he released the princes,” and they were made to forget 
all their distress by the various great honours shown to them. 
The idea of a permanent annexation of the conquered territories 
to his empire was either not present in his mind, or was not 
perhaps feasible. 

The policy thus adopted by Dharmapala in this respect 
resembles the one followed by Samudragupta towards the princes 
of the South whom he is said to have overpowered in the course 
of his digoijaya. Dharmapala was content with the submission 
of the vanquished raonarclis and with their ready assent to his 
political leadership, as shown by their acceptance of his plan con- 
cerning Kanauj. He appears to have assumed the responsibility 
for preserving the integrity of the different (maryyddd-paripdla- 
n ■ aika-niratah — Bhagalpur grant, v. 2) states subordinate to him. 
The Bhagalpur grant ' states that he was the sole protector of 
the ki^gs who were afraid of their wings being clipped off 
(Paksh'u-chchhcda-bhaiiitil-up'isIliitaiatdm-ckUrayo bhu-bhriUhn — 
v. 2). The terms he may have exacted from them as a price for 
his 8up{K)rtare not really known, but his cavalry was reinforced 
by rich contributions made by the princes of Northern India, who 
had accepted bis paramount authority ^ (U dichin-dneka-mrapaH- 
prabhrilikjrit-dpramcya-liuya-vdhini — 1. :;6). 

The Khdlimpur and Monghyr grants would make out that 
the credit for all his great undertakings belonged exclusively to 
Dbarmap&la himself {SdMyyam y<isya bdhvor-nikhih-npu-hda- 
dfiraihsinor-n-di'akdMj). But the evidence of the BbSgalpur 
iuscription and the Badftl PraMi ’ of Bha(ta Guravami^ra throve 
light on certain extraneous factors that claim to have contributed 
to the success of his activities, although it is not unlikely that 
* 

> Ii4.AB(.,XV,p.8l)lf. 

» lp,b4..II,p.U0r. 
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they exaggerate their importance to some extent. In the Bh&gal- 
pur inscription it is said tliat his younger brother (anuja^) Vak- 
pala, who was his equal in resiKfCt of greatness (tulyamahima), a 
unique dwelling-place of courage and state-craft {myn-vikTam-aika- 
vosutih), cleared the world of the flags of enemies, and brought 
it under the subjection of Dhariuap.ila s royal parasol (hhr&tvh 
sthitah msane snnyah hfrii^p(ii(iki}ilhltir-ukan^(l^ck=^^ 
dUah), The Badal Pillar inscription sets up a similar claim on 
behalf of his Brahmin minister, (xarga. The poet remarks that he 
was even superior to Brihaspati, who was instrumental in making 
Indra the ruler of the East only, wliih* (i;irga established him as 
the master of all the directions {snknih pum difi p'ltir-twa (luj 
^antareshu.,.D}virmm(ih kritdx-l ad ^ (iilh ipisJ r-akhilasu diksbu 
svdml may-efi — v. *2). There is no doubt that Dharmapala con- 
siderably benefited by the prudent stu vice of his minister in bis 
military and diplomatic transactions. One of the ancestors of 
Garga appears to have been named Pdnchdia. Is it just a hint 
that Garga’s family came from Kanauj, and with their personal 
knowledge of the state of things in that country were able to 
render useful assistance to their [)alrons, the rulers of Gauda, 
especially Dharmapala, in regard to his plan affecting the 
Gangetic doab? 

Dharmapala began well, hut the end of his reign saw tlje 
undoing of his principal work abroad. Tht' overthrow of bis 
favourite Chakrayudhaand the weakening of his empire caused by 
the defection of a number of allies, wlu> fell victims to the attacks 
of the Gurjara king Nftgabhata, were the blots that disfigured 
the concluding years of his career. The skilful and successful 
expeditions conducted by Govinda III in Northern India must 
have already undermined the imperial position of Dharmapala 
and overshadowed the reputation he had obtained through his 
previous victories. Instead of offering any resistance to the 
Southern invader, he seems to have been bent on securing his 
support against the Gurjara king, but his surrender was a sign 
of weakness. He was not sufficiently aggressive to have 
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attempted an invasion of the Gurjara kingdom when it was still 
lying prostrate under the shock of the humiliating defeat inflicted 
by Dhruva. Hence, when the Ourjaras revived from their brief 
spell of inertia, the Pala emperor found it difficult to resist the 
progress of their arms. He was defeated hy Nagabhata (c. 815 
A.D.) in the closing years of his reign. In the 32nd year of his 
reign his camp was pitched at Patalipulra {PQtQU]mtra^sam-.msita- 
3rm(ij-j(iy(ii<hindhuvurfii). It appears, as we have already seen 
from the Jodhpur inscription of Bauka, that a battle between 
the Gurjaras and Dharmapala may have been fought at 
Monghyr, 

his fiiiNilji, (Ic, 

Dharraapilla married PvannadevI, the daughter of the Rashtra- 
kuta Parabala i.^'n-P/inihuldsijo l,sliiti-pnti)id Rdshimhuta- 
iilakdsija Rnnnddi i iidli pfiinr-mf/rihi — Monghyr grant). Kielhoru 
identified the latter with Govinda HI, but there is no evidence 
to sho.w that he was ever known by this name. An inscription 
found. at Patharl ' makes mention of a Parabala ; the difficulty in 
identifying him with Dliarriiapala’s falher-iii-law' is due to the 
date of the inscription, which probably corresjioiids to A.D. 861, 
long before which the Pala emperor’s reign came to an end. It 
may be suggested that Dharmapaia’s father-in-law^ was younger 
than be and that he married his daughter at an advanced age. 
He had at least two sons, Tril^huvanapala and Devapala. The 
former, who acted as the duUika of the Khalimpur grant and 
w'as his heir-apparent, does not seem to have survived him, 
as Dharmapala’s successor was Devapala. The possiblity of a 
fratricidal struggle after Dharuiapala’s death in w Inch the Crown- 

* Bp.Iiid.,IX,p.2W; GHM.,p. 34 . Partbtia was tha grandson of Jejja and bod of 
Kirkarija. Tba Uit'Damod it aaid to bare fought against Nlgivaloka who was probably the 
>sme as Nlglftloka of the H4nso( Plates (Bp. lod., Xll, p. 197) of the ChibamiDa feudatory 
Bbartri*Ti44ba (818 V.8.). The latter NlgtTaloka ia loppoted to be identibed with Kggabba(a 
n, the Garjart-Pntibtra king, tee Ind. Aot., 1911, pp. 983-40. N. N. Vaiu identified 
Barabala’i father Karkarija aa a nephew of the Biab^akdta Gorinda in, eee Bijanya- 
^^^a, p. 158, n. 8. But thii k ohyieoiiy ontenahle, tee BhdglAr liihU, pp. 196*97. 
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Prince might have lost his life cannot be admitted, as in the 
Mongbyr grant Devapala’s accession has been described as quite 
peaceful (nir-upapJavam). In the statement of the boundaries 
of the land donated in the Klialiinpur inscription, reference 
is made to an ali const nicted under the auspices of 
the mjaputra Devata (Rojaijuira-Dcvoia-hrit-alih — ). 82 ; cf. 
the name Vapya^a or Bappata), who may have been identical 
with Devapala. Dharmapala’s brother was Vakpala who rendered 
useful services to him in the expansion of his empire. 

The Khalimpur record gives the name of an important 
oflScial who served under Dharmapala. He was the MaM- 
samantcdhipati Narayanavarman (the head of the feudatories) at 
whose request his master made the grant. The Ke^va Pra- 
^ dated in the 26th year of Dharmapala's reign, recording 
the excavation of a tank at Gaya (Maliahodhi), and tlie Khalimpur 
copper-plate, issued from the victorious camp at Pataliputra, 
show his position fully established in Bihar. The Kbklimpur 
inscription relates to a land-grant which was situated in the 
Paundravardhana-b^wfrfj. ^ His supremacy extended up to the 
sea, as is implied in a passage of the Bhagalpur grant 
{dugdh-dmbhodhi-vildsQ-luisi-mahima Srl-Dhamiviapdlo nripa ^ — 
V. 2), His own inscription bears a poetical testimony to the 
extensive popularity he enjoyed. 


* Pwc. A8B., 1880, p. 90 ; JASB., (N.8.), Vol. IV, p, 101 If.,; GLM., p. » I. 

^ JPor fOOM clty-M»ls of Sn«Dli»rinap&lt*deva, recently diacoveied doriBg tbo osctvi 
iiooe at PlbArpor in the Bijsliibi diidrict (Nt.nb Bengal), aoe A61., 1922-fi8» p. 115 ff 
Plataa XV and XVI ; Cal. Bev., May, 1928, p. 240. 



CHAPTER VIII 

Devapala and a Renewed Attempt at Imperial Expansion 

Devap&U’s CimpaigDa, The Qurjaraa, Ihe Haahjraku^a and the Kambojaa defeated. 
ExpeditioDS iguiDet Utkaia and Eamarupa. The policy of the H&sb^rak^^s that of the 
Gurjaraa checked for a abort while. Devap&Ia's miriatera. The reTivai of the OxiTjarai 
under Mihira Bboja. Devgp&la subdued. His lelstious wiih Sumatra and Java. 


Dharmapala was succeeded l)y Devapala, his son by Ranna- 
devi, the daughter of the R.ishtrakuta prince Parabala. He 
seems to have abandoned his father’s policy which had led him 
to capitulate with Govinda HI and enter into a matrimonial 
alliance with theRashtrakuUs. There was a temporary embrog- 
lio in the affairs ' of the Deccan empire. An internal revo- 
lution was set on foot, which aimed at the prevention of 
Araogl’iavarsba from succeeding to the throne, and the feudatory 
Kiirka II was actually supplanted by his brother in Gujarat 
(A. D. 812). The early years of Amogbavarsha I’s reign might 
have appeared to Devapala as suitable for striking a blow 
at the RAshtrakuta power. So far as the Gurjaras were con- 
cerned, the replacement of the aggressive Nagabha^a by the 
pacifist R&mabbadra (Jagad-vitfishnu), who bad little ambition 
or interest in life, gave the Pala emperor a similar opportunity 
for the expansion of his supremacy. In the Monghyr grant, * 
dated in the year 33 of his reign, it is stated that his army 
(elephant) in the oourse of its victorious career wandered about in 
the midst of the Vindhya forests (bAratnyodbAtr* wjoyo-fcramcno). 
A successful plan of military operations may have thrown this 
region into Devap&Ia's possession (Um-eos PtndAy-dfavim — v. 
13). The satna grant speaks of bis success in dealing with other 

' ainb.Ou..v«i.i,n.n.pp. 408 , 408 . 
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kings, enabling him finally to lead his army into the territory of 
the Kambojas {Kamhojeshn cha ijQsya vajuyuvabhir-dhvasU 
dnya-rdj-aujaso heshd-miirita-hdri-hcshita-ravdh kdntd^-chiram 
vlkshitdh — after he had crushed the power of other kings, his 
young chargers in Kamboja at last saw their mates”). Tlie 
identification of the Kambojas, ' referred to in the Monghyr 
inscription, who are by some scholars regarded as having been 
probably a branch of the Tibeto-Chinese settled in Tibet at this 
time, is a matter of controversy. In the (laruda Pillar inscrip- 
tion ^ Devapala’s empire has been specified as extending from 

the Himalayas to the Vindhyas {d-Berd’janahan-maiahgaja 

d-Ganrt-piiur-lkar-cndu-kiranaih — v. 5) which was comjKilled to 
pay tribute to him by the pressure of the policy {niiyd yasya) 
emanating from his Brahmin minister, Darhhapiini, the son of 

^ The Kambojas known to the Vedic litfraiure were j»robal>ly a North-Western people, 
lee JRAS., 1911, pp. 801-02 ; also Wilson, \i P., 11, 182. These seem to have been closely 
connected with the Persian Kambujija, 8ce J BAS., 1912, p 256. The Kambojus along with 
the Yonas and the Gandbaras are referred to in the inscriptions of Atioka (cf. RE., V). 
Raiapura, the borne of the Kambojas, mentioned in the Mab&bb&rata, is supposed to 
have been situated to the so ith or south-csst of Punch. The western boundaries of 
their country ‘must have reached Kafiristan.’ see PHAT., pp 94-95. In Luders's 
List (Nos. 176 and 472), Nandinagara is ^.'iven us a city of the Kambojaa. It is to 
be noted that the north-western Kamboja country was famous for its horses.* 
Fausbdll; IV, 464; Mahavastu, ii, Ih:). Th< grants of Devapjila m referring to tbc 
Kamboja country also imply that it was reputed for its horpri. For fnitber details, aee 
B. C. Law, Some Kshatriya Tribes of Ancient India, 1924, pp. 280-56. Nepalese tradi- 
tion regards Tibet as the Kambojadesa and Tibetan to be the Kamboja-bbishA, FoooLer, 
LTconographie Bonddhique, p. 134 ; DG., (Ra’shShi), 1916, p. 26. The savage cuatoros of the 
K&mbojas are inentioDed in a Jifaka verse, Fausboll, V<»!. M. p. 210. There seems to be 
a general agreement among schoiars that the K&mbojss who came into contact with Bengal 
were of the Tibeto*ChiDese or Mongol niock. see HODBL , Pt. i, p, 69 ; GBM., p. 87; 
MA8B., V, p. 69. This is, however, far from certain. In Indo*CbiDeso inscriptions, Etmbois" 
Cambodia, but the Kambojas known to Bengal were not probably connected with Cambodia, 
see Bijan Baj Cbatterjee, The Indian Cultural Influence in Cambodia, p. 808— Kamboja = 
Ynnsn and Bsechwan, see K. C. Majumdar, Champs, p. xiv ; Harvey, History of Barms, 
p. 109, D. 1 (KambojaHungba). The Tibetan work Psg*sim*joO‘aaDg knows two Kaobojsi, 
CDS in tbe east and tbe o‘ber in the noftb*w©it, the former comprising the Lasbli Hill tracts 
between Borms and Bengal, sea Part 1, |^. 4, 74, and Index, p. 10. For a MS. of the SmriB 
tnete compiled by order of JaganoAtha of tbe Kamboja clan, aee K. L. MItra, Notioea of 
6§iukrit MSB., Vol.V, No. 1790. 

* GLM.,p.7K 
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Garga, who had himself rendered valuable services to his fathei 
Dharmapala. The statement of the limits of Devapala’s dominion 
to be found in this inscription appears to be in keeping with the 
evidence of the Monghyr grant, already noticed, which mentions 
his victories in the Vindhya region and the Karaboja country, 
apparently marking the two extremes of an area which seems to 
have been subdued by him. Farther details about his conquests 
are supplied in another passage of the Garuda Pillar inscription, 
which says that Devapala inflicted a crushing defeat upon the 
whole host of the Utkalas, deprived the Hunas of their prestige 
and broke the conceit of the lords of the Dravidas and the Gur- 
jaras {ntkllif-Otkdl^i-kiihnh hrita-Hum-(j(irrram khdrvnkrita-Dra- 
rida-Gurjjnra^natha-dnrpnm — v. 13). The Bbagalpiir inscrip- 
tion ’ throws some light on the circumstances that brought the 
Pala empire into contact with Utkala, ultimately leading to the 
acceptance of his authority by the king of Kamarupa as well. 
According to this inscription, the immediate object of the Pala 
expedition against Utkala seems to have been the prevention of a 
war between that country and Kamarupa. The mere news of the 
advance of the Pala army led by Devapala’s brother, Jayapala, 
caused the Utkala king to fly in despair from the seat of his 
government flur(ifi-nij(i‘i)ur(it7i'’(ij(ihdd~Utk(ild^ 

Another imporlant elTect resulting from the 
c\|R*dition was that the king nf Kamarupa was forced to abandon 
his project of war against Utkala, acknowledging the superiority 
of the Pala dynasty (Prcindyhpnrirrifn bibhrad-uchchenn mur- 
(Ihnd tdjd Prd(jjy(disfid^dt?i’Up(i^^(i}Hit(i-s(i}nit’S(ifhkGthdfh yiisya c/i- 
djfldthr-v, 6). The king of Pragjyotisha enjoyed peace at last, 
surrounded by friends, bearing on his lofty head the command of 
that [prince] whicli bade [his forces] cease to plan battles. The 
undated Ghoshrawa Pra,<asti^ of Viradeva, a pupil of Sarvajha- 
^^iinti, who came from Nagarahara in Uttardpdiha and was later 


1 lod AiiL.XV,p.806. 

» lod. ADt, xvn, p. 807 f. 
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Appointed as the bead of the N^laoda monastery, describes Deva- 
I»la, bis contemporary, as the lord of the earth {Sri-Devapala- 
bhumn-adhipa-hhdha-pujah — v. 3). In the Monghyr grant it is 
mentioned that his empire extended up to Adam’s Bridge (?) and 
was bounded by the seas on the east and the west (d-Gong-dgiama- 
mahitat - sapatna - Mnyam - ase{toh)-prathita-Dafdsya-Kctu-l<lrt- 
teh urvvim = a-Vantna-nik(i(inach-cha Sindhor—S-Lakshmi-hula- 
bhavanach-cha yo huhhoja — v. lo). But the description is too con- 
ventional to permit of any serious deduction as regards the actual 
limits of his dominions. Nevertheless, these are the details on 
which we must mainly base our reconstruction of Devapala’s poli- 
tical and military career. According to R. D. Banerji, ' most of 
his victories were achieved in the Vindhyan region, which lay to 
the south-east and the north-east respectively of the Gurjara and 
Rashtrakuta territories. But it is more probable that he did not 
enter into any direct hostilities with these Powers. What Deva- 
pala sePms to have aimed at was the dissolution of the Rashlra- 
kuta liegernony built up by Govinda III in the Vindhyas. II may 
be further recalled that Govinda’s victorious march took him as 
far north as the Himalayas. The reference to Devapflfa’s defeat 
of the Dravida king or kings contained in the Badal Praiasii has 
been generally taken to mean the discomfiture of his Risbtrakuta 
contemporaries at his hands. But it is doubtful if the expression 
in question should signify a member of the Rashtrakuta family 
in the present instance, in the Sanjan grant of Amoghavarsba I 
(v. 30) the ‘ Dravila ’ kings are- included among those against 
whom the Risbtrakuta king’s aggressive plans were directed. 
These Dravilas seem to be referred to in v. 32 of the same 
grant as Kerala and Pandya kings. It may be that Devapftla's 
{dan was to press the Rasbtrakutas from all sides, particularly in 
the Vindbya region and on the frontiers of (be Tamil kingdoms 
of the extreme south. The establishment of his in tbe 

lattw Erection seems to be indicated in tbe passage refers 


I BU|)lr1t{hi«.l>.9Qa 
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to the extension of his authority up to Adam’s Bridge. 
A-moghavarsha probably resisted this influence of the Palas as 
shown in V. 32 of the Sanjan Plates, but this must have happen- 
ed after Devapala’s death. Perhaps he also succeeded in secur- 
ing a guiding influence for his family in the Kamboja country, 
which was reacting unfavourably to the interests of the Palas. 
Devapala, by defeating the Kamboja chief, took an effective step 
towards rendering this antagonistic force innocuous for the time 
being, ^ but it was probably the same Kamboja clan which in 
later times penetrated into Giiidi and constituted themselves into 
a political power within the Pala empire. As we have already 
seen, among the territories conquered by Govinda, mention is to 
be found of Odraka (Orissa). Now, with the establishment of 
Devapala’s control over Utkala, another link was broken in the 
chain of Rash^rakfl^a domination forged by that ambitious 
Deccan monarch, which was a menace to the safety of the Pala 
dynasty. A passage in the Nalanda grant of Devapala ccurfers 
the epithet Parahala-ddane sahdya-nirapekshah'' on Balavar- 
man, the subordinate ruler of VydghratatUmandala, who was 
like his own right-hand ” {dakshinahhuja iva rdjiah). If it is 
possible to read into the expression the name of a particular indi- 
vidual rather than a vague reference to the forces hostile to Deva- 
prda in general, it will appear that this chief may have defeated 
on behalf of his master (independently of any help) the R^h^ra- 
kuta Parabala mentioned in the Pathari inscription (861 A.D.),^ 
whose identity with DharraapHla’s father-in-law has been assum- 
ed by some as probable. The acwptance of Pala supremacy by 
the Assam king* militated against the chance of a revival of 

‘ Dr. B«nMtl*iooiiiia«ot oo Um tbove tuirgMlioD ia "Tbit if poMibk bui nrj donbifol.** 

* R. P, Ihit hi WM Jtjfiinlli*VlrihSho, tet OBM.i p. S9. But the 

Period of hii ij|Ml b» aooiir»lily Tbi Aftam king • who nmd to bavi roied 

BooofiakiQ duiag pwiod wtit ^ a.D*)» VaoimiU (r. 886), JayaisAla 

As «/. H. a Bay, DyiiMtk Hirtory. Pi I.p. 

S P, b ib bi|>Pt if iHbibs ^ 

irt dofotibb b f lb QbtpbMiafaU hv AbtAtfint, Mi IfASo.. Voi. vn 
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friendship between Kamarupa and Kananj, now under the Gur- 
jaras, which early in the seventh century had impeded the deve- 
lopment of Gauda into a full-fledged empire. 

Perhaps it was not possible for Devapala to embark on a 
more ambitious scheme of conquest. The presence of some 
troubles of unknown character inside the empire is perhaps indi- 
cated in the Bhagalpur grant. While he had been engaged in 
his expeditions abroad, he may have left his brother in charge of 
affairs at home. It was probably during this period of bis 
absence that an opposition was organised against his authority, 
which may have developed into an open fight. But thanks to 
Jayapala, he was able to pacify the movement, which could 
not make serious headway {Dhnrma-dvishdfu yvdhi kmayitd — 
V. 5). ^ The leadership of the army that was despatched against 
Utkala and Kamarupa was entrusted to Jayapala (Yasnm 
hhrdtnr-midfidd-hnlavati jmritfih ]n-asihiif). If this expedition 
follhwed Devapala's campaigns abroad, it may 1)0 concluded 
that the reason for this arrangement was that the emperor pro- 
bably apprehended a fresh outbreak of the old trouble in the event 
of his absence from home again. It has been already noted tliat 
Devapala’s minister, Darbliapani, is claimed in the Garuda Pillni 
inscription to have been instrumental through his counsel in 
making the whole earth from the Himalayas to the Vindhyas 
tributary to his master. Darhhapani was followed by his son 
Some^vara, but be does not seem to have lived long. His 
son was Kedararai^ra, of whose intellectual attainments Devapiila 
was an ardent admirer (Bhu-pithQm-abdhuraian-dhharamnh 
huhhoja I Gaudehara^-rhirain-upaaya dhiyam yadiyim II ). Tht 
occurrence of the word chiram ” in the above passage may 

p. 8. the poem if roioparutively luodero fod there ie so reuoo why Dbam)Bi>Ai< 
mentkiDod in it ehoold be regarded aa the faUier of Devapili of the 
p«99,f.D. K. L. Barua alao thioka that it waa Jayam&Ia VlrabUni witb whom 
eaine in oootact and that it ia not troe that the latter aohdiied the Iflinir, 

BSrtory of Kimarilpa, pp. 108-29 ; on ibia point, aee Ray, toe. eft., p. S48. 

^ Thii may not oeonaarily mean toteroil tnmble, but •• Ibi lOMT. hiiir M* ^ 

Powem debated by JayapHa at the ioatanoe e( bit bratbar, H mmo$ probable 
the preoadisg laiie itfara to mia domeatie diAooHy. 
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to show that he served under Devapala for a respectable 
period of time. It appears, therefore, that Kedaramisra’s graud- 
father, Darbbapani, flourished during the earlier years of his 
reign, when he seems to have attained most of his military 
triumphs. There is nothing on record to show that Sorae^vara 
signalised his office by any achievement like that put to the 
credit of Darbhapani. ’ In the meanwhile the cloud of obscurity 
which had hung over the destiny of tlie Ourjara-Pratiharas was 
soon dissipated with the accession of Ramabbadra’s son, Mihira 
Bhoja, unquestionably the greatest sovereign of the dynasty, who 
had long and active reign extending over about half a century 
(c. 830-85 A. I).). The ifarah inscription shows that he had 
already ascended the throne hy A.D. 830. ^ He appears to have 
iurn opposed to the (laudas like his predecessors, Vatsaraja and 
Nagabhata II, Verse ]8 of thedwalior Pramti ^ seems to 
Miggest lliat the goddess of fortune who had been the consort ol 
l)harma([)ala)’s son (Devapala) favoured Bhoja (Dharrmn-ap^tya- 
ijdsulhprabliuiir^ajiQya Lalu^Jiviih punarbliur-nvayd^v, 18). If 
this interpretation of the verse is to be accepted, it will prove that 
the two rival inonarchs, Devapala and Bhoja, came into hostile 
contact and that the* elTeet of this engagement was not favourable 
to the fonner. But Devapala could feel proud of one thing. The 
(iaiida empire attained a natural expansion during his reign 
when Utkala and Karnarupa came under its infitience, and thus 
thc' resourccB of tlie eastern territories were united into a 
compact power dominated by the Palas. Like Nagabhata II, 
bhoja may have l)een he4>ed by soine of bis feudatories in bis 

’ From tb« tvideooe i.f Ibc Hidil it it not necetwry to inlei that Souisvaia s 

tiu<x( Muor-iu-uffiot, Ktdiraitiiirt, wm iniiruoicntt! io briogiog tbo^l the tuaiUry suaesiea 
“itributed to It the ftne (131 relating to tbe Giu4e*v»i»’i triumphs in conniciion 

Uie ctreer of £ed&ntni«n it ttodiad tloog with verte 6, both of which bave beeo 
already quoted, it will ippiti highly probthb thtt the tnooetifol espeditioni doriog hit reign 

were undertthen In iteoorlier period when KedArtmitn’t grtodfttber.Dtibhtphpi, enjoyed 

office. 

* % lad., V«i. XIX, rp. 1MB. 

' Kp.Iad.,XVni,|V.iai,U<,LB.d. 
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conflict with the Vanga king (Devapala?). The.Kalha (in the 
Gorakhpur District, U.P.) Plate of Sodhadeva, ’ dated V. S. 
1134 ( = 1077 A.D.), refers to his ancestor Gunambhodhideva 
(Gunasagara) who obtained some territory from Bhoja (Bhojadev- 
apta-hhumih) and "by bis warlike expedition ’’ " took away the 
fortune of the Gauda.” Sodliadeva seems to have achieved 
military laurels chiefly in the east. A remote ancestor of this 
prince is said to have defeated the kings of the east. This was 
Rajaputra, the great-grandfather of Gunambhodhideva, a con- 
temporary of Bhoja I, who distinguished himself by render- 
ing them devoid of leisure [pra(chi)-kshitlndT-anavasaTakd'rana- 
khyata...]. Sodhadeva himself flourished on the banks of the 
Sarayu (Sarayupdra-jivitam) in A.D. 1077, as mentioned in his 
Kalha Plate. 

'Another associate of Bhoja on his eastern expedition was 
probably Guhila II, mentioned in the Chatsu inscription of 
Baladitya. His father Harsbaraja was a contemporary of Bhoja, 
to whom he presented horses. Harshadeva’s father, who defeated 
a Gauda king, was most probably a contemporary of Nagabhata 
II, grandfather of Bhoja, as the interval between the two reigns 
appears to have been very short, occupied by the rule of Bhoja’s 
father Ramabhadra. As Bhoja’s reign extended over nearly half 
a century, it is possible that both Harsbaraja and his son Guhila 
11 flourished during the period of bis government, (^hila II, 
according to the Chatsu inscription, vanquished a Gauda king 
and " levied tribute upon princes in the east ’’ (jitvS Gaudidhi- 

nitkam ). It is not improbable that he showed bis 

military skill during the reign of Bhoja's successor Mahendrii- 
p&la, who, as will be seen in the next chapter, exteoded his 
authority into Bihar and Northern Bengal. 

A particular interest attaches to the N&land& o^per-plate 
gnmt,* dated in the 39th year of Devap&la’s reicn. aa the only 

* ^.ii.d„voi.vn.p.w. 

* A8L, MBO, p. 87 0. ;M. 0, M»]oiDd«r’( Monoanpii cb tat umbk., MpmM w "" 
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available record that reveals tie existence of a contact between 
the Pala empire and a Power outside India. The first twenty-five 
lines of the grant repeat the introductory verses of the Monghyr 
inscription, which is the earlier of the two, having been issued 
six years before the date of the other. Eecently a third inscription 
of the reign of Devapala, engraved on the pedestal of an image of 
Tara and dated in his 35th year, was recovered at Hilsa, 24 miles 
from the Patna Junction Station and 15 miles from Nalanda. 
The record refers to Devapala’s victorious /eign (iri-Devapdla- 
deva^vijaya-rdjya) and Manjusrideva of Nalanda. ^ The object of 
the Nalanda inscription is to record a grant of five villages by 
Devapala for the benefit of a monastery constructed at 
Nalanda under the auspices of Balaputradeva, the king of 
Suvarpadvipa. It is interesting to note that the gift was 
offered in response to a request for lands from this foreign 
monarch, conveyed to the Pala emperor through the governor of 
the Vy^hralati-manda/o {Vyaghraiati-mandal-adhipatih — 1. 51), 
Balnvarman by name, who acted as the dutaka or messenger 
of the grant [{Suvarjnn-ddhipatumahdrdja’M-Vdlaputra-devem 
dutaka-mukhenavayam-vijildpilah—]. 37]. This naturally pre- 
supposes some communication between the Lower Gangetic delta 
and the island kingdom of Balaputradeva, who belonged to the 
Sailendra dynasty of Java {YavaMumupdlah). His son Samara- 
gravlra* married TSra, the daughter of a ruler called either 
Dharmasetu or Varmasetu of the lunar race {Smakul-dnvayasya 
mahalah...tasy-dbhud-avanubhvjal^], 59). Their son wasBala- 
putra, whose request for an endowment w^as granted by Devapala. 
The existence of a dynasty of this name in the latter part of the 
eighth century is shown by two inscriptions : one found at Ligor 
in Malay Peninsula ‘ and the other at Ealasan in Java, ^ the 

1 }BOB8.,Vol.X,19M.pp.81-as. 

* Ihtt Ihk it fnbibl; • aiDt ntbtr tbu ta tfitbat it <bt laggwtMD ol Mr. M. 0. 
Htjaate, ttt bit Iftaafngfc 

> %iM..zni,fsa.ta4u.Bto^au. 

* lU Vtr Mitt nlmagtt t» tbt Uttay tt «bt teOtadnt, ttt & 0 . 
Mtiaa4M,|^ SMLZXn - «n,>,tWttIlo(t.(V.in-8«. 
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former belonging to a date “ soraewlint later than 775 A.D.” and 
the latter dated in 778 A.D , referring respective!} to Sri-Maha- 
raja and Maliaraja Panaihkarana. There is also a third inscrip- 
tion of the same family, which was discovered at Kclnrak near 
Kalasan, giving the name of the fiailendra king Sri-Sahgrama- 
Dhananjaya. It appears from these record.s that the Sailendras in 
tlie latter part of the eighth century exercised their sovereignty 
over Malay Peninsula and Java. The Nalanda copper-plate belongs 
to the first half of tl\;e ninth century, and a still later reference is 
provided by the L irg u' Leiden Museum (irant ' of the Cliola king 
Riijaraja a/ia.'? Rajakesarivarman (.\.D. 985-1 018), .according to 
which Maravijayottuiigavarman of the Sailendra dynasty, the lord 
of Srivishaya (San-fo-ts’i of the Chinese Annals = lhalemhang in 
Sumatra) ^ and Kataha (var. Kadara, Kidara = Keddah in Malay 
Peninsula), and the son of Chulamanivarman, caused a monastery 
to be built at Nagapattana named after his father, which was en- 
dowed with the donation of the village .\nairaahgalam (II. 73-80) 
by the southern king in the ’Jlst year of his reign. The -gift 
made by this Choja king was subsequently ensured in the form 
of a permanent edict embedded in the San.skit portion of the in- 
scription by his son Rajendra Chola (Mndituranlahi) . Soon after 
this, hostilities broke out between him and the Sailendras, as re- 
corded in several inscriptions of the former, the earliest Iteing the 
Tiruvalangadu Plates, dated in the sixth year of his reign. In 
the course of this struggle which continued for several decades 
the Oholas succeeded in conquering portions of the Sailendru 
territory, Rajendra himself. defeating Sahgraraavijayottuhga, who 
may have been the successor of .Maravijayottunga, as suggested 
by Mr. Hirananda Sastrl. Peace was apparently restored by the 
20th year of the reign of Rajakesarivarman alias Kulottunga 1, ' 


< Borgew and Matete 8&atrt. A8BI., IV, p. SO« Ep. lBd.,XXU, Pt. M. 
p.suir. 

r AeU OrMDtalia, Vol. n, Pt. 1, p. 31 ; Bijio Baj ChatterfM, loc, «K,, p. 81. 

> AB8r.,IV,p.384ff.;£p.liid.,XXU,p. seiir. 
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wl\o oftercd valuable concessions concerninjr the gift originally 
made by Rajaraja, as recorded in the Smaller Leiden Plates, at 
the request of the king of Kidara, communicated to him by his 
messengers, Rjijavidyadhara Sdmanta and Abhimanottuhga 
Sdmanta. ’ It is believed that the Arab writers from the ninth 
century onwards ” refer to the t5riilendra empire under the name 
Zabag or Zabaj; and the Cliinese Annals, while mentioning the 
embassies from San-fo-ts’i sent to China in the tenth century, 
mean that they came from the Sailendras. The latter, as shown 
by these sources as well as by the Chola records above referred 
to, must have considerably developed their power by the tenth 
century, when their territories included the whole of Malayasia, 
i.e., Malay Archi|)('lago and Malay Peninsula, in which must 
have been comprised i5ri-\'ijaya in Su natra. It is also held likely 
that they enjoyed the |)ossession of Kamboja (Cambodia) and 
Champa (Annum) for >ome time. As regards the origin of the 
Sailendras, it may be mentioned here that there is no direct 
evidence to show tliat they were connected with either of the 
three ruling families of the mainland having similar names, the 
[^ailavam^a, * the ^ailodbhavas ortho Silaharas. ® But their 
Indian origin may not Ih' regarded as improbable. Emigrants 
from India are still called Kelings or Kling?, a fact which 
suggests that Kalinga including the Telugu country has been 
particularly known to Java and Sumatra. 

There \vas no political basis of the relationship between 
Dtvapala and Balaputra. The latter seems to have been regarded 
as lielonging to a domain unconnected with Indian politics. 
Hence there was no hesitation in praising him almost in a super- 
lative degree. The Naianda inscription compares him with 
Siva’s son, Skanda, and as an expert in crushing the pride of all 
the rulers of the world (sanH-drvvipathgarvta-kharvvana-chanah). 

' Bp, Iiid.,Vol.IX,p.44. 

* Vol. VI, p. 148. For the diiloodrt (tadatonoa of the Cbojaa, stt A8I. I91M9, 
p. 176. 

> Bp.lad.,XVn,p.814. 
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The Nalanda grant is not the only record which evidences con- 
tact between the Sailendras and Eastern India. The Eelurak 
inscription mentions that the preceptor of the Sailendra king Srl- 
Snngrama-Dhanafijaya was Kumaraghosha, a resident of Gauda 
{Gaudi-dvipa-guru), who set up an image of Mafiju^rT. 



CHAPTEE IX 


The Decline and the Rbcovebt 

AlSiicoMioD of the Pftla geneftlogy, f^urapaU, Vigrah&p&Ia. Jayap&<a, Vigrahapila ; the 
Haihaya AilUnoe. Vigrahap&lal'a abdication. N&rdyapap&la. Qurjara aotfaerity in Bibar 
and North Bengal. Tbe decline of the Qurjaru power ; B&jyapala of the PUa dy&aal^ ; bia 
B&ib(rakdta alliance. Gop&ia I[. The Chandel attack on Gand*. Chandraa and tbe 
Kambojaa in Bengal. Mablpkla I and a new epoch. Hit activiiiea and contemporary politica. 
Tbe Cbo)a attack. Tiie ddraa. Mabfplla's fictory over tbe Kar^k^i. An ^imate of 
bit K^ieTementi. 

The history of the Buccession to the Gau^a throne after 
Devap&la presents a problem which is somewhat difiBcuit to solve. 
Probably a domestic struggle broke out after Devapala’s demise, 
which added to the weakness resulting from Mihira Bhoja’s well- 
organised expedition against tbe empire during his reign. 
Devapfla had a son, named Rajyapala, the worthy son of a worthy 
father. (Stm&nurUpn-rhorit'im), whose heir-apparency was a 
settled fact in the 33rd year of his reign (sthira-yauvarSjyam), 
when he was appointed by the emperor to act as the dutaka of 
the Monghyr grant (akarod - - - - irJ-Rdjyapalatn-ilia dutakam- 
almputram — U. 51-52). As in the subsequent documents of the 
Palas there is no mention of this RkjyapSla, it may be reasonably 
concluded that be was not fortunate enough to have been able 
to ascend tbe throne, having either died during tbe life-time of 
bis father or been defeated in an unrecorded, though probable, 
struggle for sucoeasion. From tbe BadSl PraSasti it appears 
that Devapftla’s immediate successor was dOrap&la, both of them 
being menttoned in connection with tbe office held by Kediia- 
mi^ doriag their reigns. ' Beyond this, there is no other 

' V.Uollkt aiM TaLn, > ISO tj «Mk* «( Qtmh*nn‘3 

luu of (te fltilk Still ii toMw, fiwu Bat tt it SiiUr wobibl* iStlhtw 

^ ■■■» is V. 1. n* OMHMd kii| «wU b* oitM Dra^ «r 
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indication as to the relationship between these monarchs in this 
inscription. The names of the Palas supplied in the Badal 
Prahsti stand in the following order of succession : Dharmapala, 
Devapala, Surapala and Narayanapala. From the fact that in 
the Bhagalpur grant the name preceding Narayanapala is given 
as Vigrahapfila, while in the Badal Prahsii its place is occupied 
by Surapala ; it has been surmised that the two names are of the 
one and the same king.^ But from the former inscription it can be 
definitely understood that Vigrahapala T was Narayanapala’s 
father. On the other hand, no such direct information is furnish- 
ed by the Badal Pra^asti regarding Surapala. Moreover, it cannot 
be urged that the absence of Vigrahapala's name in Gurava- 
misra’s inscription must be necessarily e.xplained by his assumed 
identity with Surapala. The object of that inscription is to give 
the history of Guravamisra’s family. Vigrahapala’s name may 
have been omitted from the account for the simple reason that this 
family did not receive any patronage from him. The manner in 
which Narayanapalar’s regard for Guravamisra, who in the 
Bhagalpur grant acts in the capacity of his dulaha, has lK*en 
expressed in the Badal Prahsti, is well worth attention. While 
bis predecessors had received a homage bordering on worship 
from Dharmapala, Devapala and Surapala, Guravamisra felt 
gratified beyond measure at the mere fact that he was praised by 
Narayanapala {i^ri-Narayampalah prasnslir-aiiards-tu ka kathS — 
V. 19). This feeling may have been due to the acceptance of 
his services by the new Pala emperor, notwithstanding his father's 


dflrftpila vV. 15). But there is little probgbilii 3 r thst be wm durepiU. Tber® ie do proof 
of dfinpaia’s militgry succeM or of laox retKO. But v. 13 ftlludei to ibo G«ti4* kiog * 
long reigD. The Nftland& inter. Detapila ibowi tbat be mied et Ittft foe 89 
Tbe Bb&gtlpur grant shows tbst Utiult was conquered bj DtTtp&lt. Tbit it tlfO mtntioo 
ltd in T. 18 of the Btdftl Pradasii djftrtpgit 't ataociaiion with Ktd&rtioiirt wKo treos to 
btvt ttmd onder Devapila tlto it prcnrtd by the reference in 15 to hit prettnoo ^ 
^terifiett performed by tb# Brthmtn luioitter. 

• 8ec HoernlCf CB,« A8B., Pert. TI, App. II, p. d08. Hit fiew wet 
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association with a different ruler who probably represented a rival 
cause. In the genealogical portions of the Pala inscriptions, 
Vigrahapala is mentioned in a verse which follows aji eulogistic 
allusion to Jayapala’s military activities during the reign specified 
as that of Devapala in the preceding verse. Thus obviously the 
expression tatsunu ” ' (>^rhmn Vigrahapdlas4at-sunur-ajdta-‘ 
satrur4vG jdtah) attached to Vigrahapala (I) in the passage, is re- 
(juired to be connected with dayapala rather than with Devapala. 

In addition to this, the fact that in all these later inscriptions a 
prominent emphasis has been laid on the part played by Jayapala 
during the reign of Devapala, who is thereby almost thrown into 
the background, may not be altogether without significance. 
The view held by Kielhorn that Vigrahapala and his line were 
descended from Jayapfila will thus appear to be well-founded.^ 
The subject of Jayapfila ’s parentage is not fiee from controversy, 
Tlie earliest reference to him in the Pala inscriptions is lobe 
found in the Bhagalpur grant. Siiiee Devapfila is described in 
one verse as Jayapala’s “ pr/rr(ra)/u ’’ and “ bhrata, ” one would 
feel inclined to conclude that they were related as brothers and 
that Devapala was the elder of the two. It is to be pointed out^ 
however, that Jayapala is mentioned immediately after Vakpala, 
and that the remark *4osmdf putro babliurn/' which precedes the 
phrase ** rijayi Jaynpalondma ” in the same passage, may be taken 
to mean that Jayapala was the son of Vakpala. But this goes 
counter to the evidence that seems to show him to be related to 
Devap&la as a brother, for it is impossible to hold that Devap&la 
was a son of Vskpala, in view of the testimony of his own inscrip- 

^ V. 7 IBhlgftipor gTtnt) ; v. 5 (Bingsrh, Amglcbhi and Minthali grants). Tbs 
vsrse eodi ioeideotalij with tbe msotion of Devaptls but deals with the career of Jajapgla. 
Ai Uie neareti pronoun is Derapila, Hoemle supposed that the epithet ' UiUunit,* applied to 
Vigraheplls (I) ■bbold mean Devapila's eon. But the construction of tbe verse preceding 

xneution of Vignhaplla does not seem to agree with this interpretation. Tbe reree ends 
wiib the line * pQr/ftjt bhavaot*r4ija iQbb&nj'eneishlt.' ' TaUOnu * is to be oonneoted 
‘ besoe with Jejipilt. But A. K. lupporte Hoernle (GLM., p. 67, n.), 

^ I) Beoerji diffen from tbie ritw, see B&dgiir ItibAs, pp. 218*19 ; MA8B.,Vol. V, 
P. 67. 
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tioD8 introducing him as Dharmapala's bod.‘ It is thus a trying 
problem how to harmonise the description of DevapSlla as the 
purvvaja bhr&ta of Jayapala with the view suggested by the inter- 
pretation of “ taisunu ” as connecting the latter with VakpSla. 
Indeed there may be some confusion in the genealogical account 
itself. The term ” hhrata ” has been used on two occasions : once 
to signify Vakpala’s connection with Dharmapala, and again, to 
signify the relationship existing between Devapala and Jayapala. 
There is no doubt among scholars that Vakpala and Dharmapala 
were brothers; and it is not improbable that the term bears 
the same meaning in both the cases, qualified by the ex- 
pression *' anuja ” (younger) in one instance and “purvvaja” in 
the other. The upshot of the discussion may be reduced to a 
tabular form as foUows’ : — 


Gopiila 

1 

1 

Dharmapala 

1 

1 

Vakpala 

1 

TribhuvanapMa 
(Kb^limpur graxti) 

1 1 
Devapala Jayap&la 


Rujyapalsfs ? Surapala) Vigrahapala I 


KaraynpapUa 


Rajyapala R&rap&la (U7) 

The above shows, in agreement with Kielbocn's theory, the 
descent of Vigrahapila's line from Jayapala. It farther acknow- 
ledges' tfw force of the argument advanced by A, E, Maitreyatbat 
should be regarded as Devap&la's brother.* The view 
dficajAla is not identical with Vigrahap&la is sui^OTted by 


XWlMn,JA8B.,LXI,p.eo. 

ftaS i w a i d i lafuSlaste iclatwatbip baiwata Jayipib, Smi^ aal 
iRIIIitMiriaatMMma, eanaMo to tSa Bfai(al|)nr, Btaptft, laifUlMi 

• «idK.,|p.awi,ik 
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Mr. N, N. Vasu.' If it were possible to establish the identity of 
Sflrapala with Rajyapala, who appears as DevapMa’s heir- 
apparent in bis Momghyr grant, the genealogical table presented 
here would be readily acceptable. There is a mention of one 
Jayapala in a very short inscription found on a stone "in the 
courtyard of the large modern monastery to the north of the main 
shrine" at Sarnath’[Vi^papdlai!i dak chaityams^tuyat-punyam 
kiTayit—drjjitam mayS | sarrva-loko bhave (t=tene) sarvvajHah 
karum-mayah ^rl-Jayapdla...ctan=:uddUya kaTitam=Amrita- 
pdk(na)]. It is not known where the inscription originally came 
from, but as its characters belong to the ninth century, it has 
been suggested that it refers to the Pala prince of that name. 

A manuscript (No. I 0 ' 28 ) of Ke^va Mirra’s Chhindogyapari^ishk, 
together with a commentary entitled the PariAishtaprakSk by 
Nurayana, is preserved in the India Office Library, which 
speaks of a Kshinipala Jayapala.' One may not be certain 
about his identity. R. G. Basak is of the opinion that he 
was the same as the Assam king of this name mentioned 
in the Silimpur inscription, probably dated in the eleventh 
century Chronological considerations, as explained in a former 
chapter, require the limiting of the distance intervening between 
Devap&la’s death and Narayapapala’s accession to a very short 
period not exceeding three or four jears, which is represented by 
only two records ‘ from BihSr, inscribed on the pedestals of two 

■ ViSgwnurtltiUi, tUjui7*-E., p.216. 

» A8I.,M0T-<l8,p.7«, P1.XXI,6. 

’ Bg|tUnf, Ctt. of th« Suik. MBS., in tb* lodit Otte* LSirwr, LondoD, Pt. I. pp. 
'J-i-tS (18S7). Hn tompnitiar Ntrlyip* wm tbt graDdm of Dnlpiti. who toeemd > gift 
(mo J» 7 ipll» whilo A* littor porfonnod » ‘ M«hi-8iftddbt ’ oonnon;. B. 0. Bumji tad 
U. P. tMitidntiiy An JoftplU wiA Uw Jtjtpilt oT lh« Ptli ijxiutj, tw Bldgtu 
Itihit, p. mo. B«t IhMO it BO iofarmitioo Aat Donpib'i ' bntinr ’ ww • ralor CKAmt- 
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images of Buddhn, dated in the 3rd year of Surap&)a*s reign. 
iMahdrdjMhiraja-§n-Surapahdeta’rajy€ samvat). It is almost 
impossible to accommodate Vi^rabai^Ja in this short period in 
succession to Sura pa la. The former is not known to have had 
dealings with any external enemies. Epigraphic references to 
his military successes, vague and indefinite though they be, may 
be interpreted to mean that he had the better of Surapala, who 
predeceased him. In the Bhagalpur grant ^ it is said that it 
appeared as if Vigrahapala ‘ was born without any enemies’ 

(^rtina7i Vigrahapdio ajdtasatrur^iva jdtah—\. 7)/ but it is 

curious that the same inscription in a different passage refers 
to the calamities caused by him to his enemies (ripavo yena 
gurvvtndm iipaddm^-<hpadjkritdh—y. 8). An allusion is made 
to the widowhood caused to the wiv(‘s of his enemies by 
the potency of his sword {^(i(ru-i(inil(l-i)nisddhQna-vilopi-vwiQl- 
dsujaladharah),^ His wife was Lajja/ an ornament of the 
Haihaya family, whom he must have married several years 
before his reign {Lajj-cli lasya joladlier-ira Jahnu-kanyd paint 
hahhuva krita^Haihaya^vamk^hhushd—x. D). There is no re- 
ference, however, to this matrimonial alliance in this record 
of the Haihayas themselves. Kokalla (c. 880-90 A.D.),« from 
whom the history of the dynasty is traced as the founder of 
a new kingdom, appears to have been a contemporary of Vigraha- 
pala L If Lajja was his daughter, it is difficult to explain the 
absence of his name in the Bhagalpur grant, for be was a ruler of 
great achievements, as can be understood from the Benares grant 
of Karna and the Bilhari inscription, not to speak of the Cambay 
* 

' TlwnmeTeneUnpnM in th. I.t«r l.od-KrtoU of the Uaiil,, r«.. thoM Imd 

» A«!.toHnJte»b,lDd. Ant . XV. p 807, mb, bot-yndbiri.. 

tUn, nr. A. K. n. OLM., p 67. n. q. V. 16. tb* Cmb., PUtw. Pnlwblr 

of tbe poet >• (o rafer to bi. religion. teinp.r.ai.at m wuritowab, hii 
•matios of tbe throoe. 

* V. 7 (Bhftfalptir); v. 5 (Biogirii, Aoigichbi, lod Meoehtij), 

< Dii. tarn i. pTMeatoal, ia the Bhigtipir gr.at of Nbgj.papgu. 
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PlateBofGovmdalV, the Rlshtrakuta king, in which also his 
power is duly recognised, and a reference to his name in the Pala 
records would have been quite justified in view of his pre-eminent 
position. The only reason for this omission may have been the 
fact that friendly relations between the Haihayas and Bengal did 
not last long. The Haihaya or the Kalachuri princes of Tripuri 
(or Tewar, six miles from -lubbulpore) or Pabhala formed a 
sort of traditional alliance with the Riishtrakutas.^ Amogha- 
varsha’s son and successor, Akalavarsha or Subhatutiga Krishna 
II (Prakrit Kannara) married the daughter of Kokalla I be- 
longing to the Haihaya race. Their son Jagattunga^ renewed 
the relation with the same family, having married Lakshmi, the 
daughter of his maternal uncle Ranavigraha, prol)ably identical 
with Sarhkaragana, mentioned in the Karda grant of A.D. 972. 
He took as his wife another Chedi princess named Govindamba 
who seems to have been Lakshmfs sister.^ Again, Jagattunga’s 
son Indra (III) took as his wife the daughter of Kokalla’s grandson 
Ahgabadeva, while another grandson of his son, Yuvaraja I, who 
succeeded his father, Mugdli ituhga Frasiddhadhavala, gave his 
daugliter in marriage to Indra’s step-brother Amoghavarsha (III).** 
Whether the Haihaya alliance was useful to Vigrahapala in a 
probable conflict with some rival within the empire is more than 
one can say. The chief work of his reign seems to have consisted 
in the establishment ol his line as the future rulers of the Pala 
empire (nydy ^ opattam-aknchakara dharvm-asanain).’^ 

Vigrahapala abdicated the throne in favour of his son® 
Nar&yapap&la^ to adopt a life of austerities (tapo mam-astu 

^ 8m the lift of KeUoburi kiogt of Tripuri io CASH., Voi. IX, p. 85. TbemArriage 
» menliooed in tha Kerdt grtot of A.D. 972 (lud. Aut.. XII, p. 958) aud the Bfogii grant 
of A.D. 968 (Ind. Ant., XTI, p. 9471. 

^ Ibid 

> Bomb. Ott., Vol. 1. Pt II, p. 419, 

* iDd. Ant, Xn, p. 858. 

* This OKpiMifam hu boto luod with refutoof lo NIrIJtpfpAU, toe r. 10 (Bhigalpnr 

Srtnt), ?. IfiyLaiigl^libi, Biafirb tad Ifi&ibali |ra&ti)* * 

4Bh||t^,v. 10; XiBi|5ebbi md Miftibili, t. 6. It ii worth; of note 
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rijyatii U dv&bhyam-nktam-idam dvayoh yatmin Vigrc^pdleM 
Sagarem Bhagi'mthe — Bhagaipur grant — v. 17). ' Nar&yanap&la 
bad a long reign eKtending ovei' more tlian half a oentury. The 
aTailable records of bis time, all connected with Bibftr, are 
dated respectively in the 7th, “ 9tb, * 17th, * and 54th ‘ years of 
his reign. In the 17th year he enjoyed the homage of a galaxy 
of dependent princes {yah Kshoni-patibhih Siromani-ruch&- 
ilish^hghri-pUh-opalam). There is a total lack of Pala 
documents for a continuous period of about thirty-seven years, 
which must have been characterised by a positive decline in 
the fortunes of the family. None of the extant inscriptions of 
the dynasty credits him with any military success, while there is 
reason to believe that the empire got much reduced in extent 
during the period for which no record of the family is available. 
The Gurjara king Mahendrapala, son of Bboja by his wife 
Cbandrabhattvi^f5-devl lost no time in following in the footsteps 
of bis father, and succeeded in establishing his control over 
Bihar and Northern Bengal. The prevalence of tlie Gurjara 
authority in the east during his reign''’ is proved by sfeveral 
inswiptions, viz., (1) the Dighwa-Dubaull Plate’ (898 A. D.), 
which is connected with the .^rivasti-bhukti {-bhuktau 3r&vastl- 


tl»t ibe Uft tbrae iotcriptioDi which btve leterml introdactory v«nat in common with the 
grtotf lepro'ioce everything s*id iboot Vigrfthtpglt I in thit inicr., but unlike 
tlni record do not refer to bit -marriage with Lajji of the Cbedi familj. Dom H eaggeet 
that the friendship of the femiij witli the Obedta hud been beoken of ? 

1 The veree teems to reproduce a cooTereation between the fttber and the ioo» In the 
eoone of which the former appears to hare expreeeed hie revolutioo lo fenounee the thmue 


iniwfonrwf the Utter. 

* OIJB^ m, p. 1^; MASS., V, pp. 6041. 

* sS*, XV. p. 18; MA8B.. V,^. 6041. 


* JhSB., XLVIT. p 884 ; Ind. Ant., XV, p. 8{M ; aLM,, p. 66. 
t Ind. Ant 1918, p. 110. 




* Be wee tehen bj Kielhocn (Ep. Ind., VIII, App., p. 16, a. f)nad B. P. iMf fllAiB., 
p. 16) •• e Pile king. V. A. Smith pUced him in the Uft qnerlv of Hilwolftb 
jLO f fee Ind, Ant.« XXXVni, p. 946. Bot B. D. Btaorfi adlMO fili. ffwods 

rnlKk ^m 


,Aim in the 9th or tOtb eeatory. This enggeite Me 

eeelfASB., V,|ip«iMI* 


n* ilHl *SL. f- D- »<•«<«<»», « Spigtt^.lfaUtsg ra iiiiili . tio. 
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fnan4<^-dntahpdti,,.)f (2) the Eam-Gaya inscription of the 
eighth year, * (3) the Guneriya inscription dated in the ninth 
year, * (4) the Itkhori inscription, ® (5 & 6) two other inscriptions 
from Bihar, * (7) an inscription, dated in the fifth year from 
Paharpur ® in the Rajshah, district, and certain records noticed by 
Kittoe (which cannot be traced at present). ® Mahendrapala’s 
empire extended from North Bengal to the Arabian Sea 
and the Karnul district in the Punjab. The Raslitrakutas 
also were on the move against the Palas. From the Deoli 
Plate ® it is to be understood that Amoghavarsha’s son and 
successor, Krishna II (whose last known date is A.D. 911), 
frightened the Gurjaras, humiliated the Gaudas, deprived the 
people on the sea-coast of their repose and exacted obedience 
from Andhra, Kaiihga, Gahga and Magadha (tasy-ottarjjita^ 
Gurjjaro hrita-hatal-Lit‘odbhata-§nmado Gauddndm vinaya-vrat- 
drppanagurus - sdinudra-nidra-harah | —dvarasth-Arfga ’ Kaiihga- 
(Tdhga-Magadhair-abhyarchit-djilai-chmm—\. 13). The mention 

* BftiP'Gftjt it 00 the other lide of the Birer Phtlgu. oppoeite the Qad&dbar Temple at 

lee MASB-. V, pp, 68.64. The Dime given in this record is Mabindrap&la. 
H. D. Bifierji •Utei that in the Asoi Iokt. of the Gurjara kiog Mablpila the name is 
given exioUj in tbo tame form. But CuDoiogharn'e reading was Mahisbap&ia, see Ind. Ant., 
XVI.p. 174. 

* Tbii if alto from the Gjy4 district, see MA8B., V, p. 63. The inicr. bestows 
the idjactise * Go^adiirit^t ' on the king. 

s Report of the Patna Musenro, 1930-21, p. 44. 

* One wai believed by Kittoe to be dated in the 19tb yeaii see JA8B., Vol. XVII, 
1848, p. 281. 

^ Hwy are now preserved in the British Maeeom : one of them is dated in the ninth 
y^ar. R. D. Baoerji suggeits that tbs other inscr. dated in the eecond year may be the 
one ootioed by Kittoe hot now regarded ae lost. If thie is true, Kittoe e reading of the 
date wae Wfoog, MABB.. V, p. 64. MahendrapAla did not probably role l<|g, eee 
HUS., 1900, p. 960. 

> NoUeed in A^, 1990*96, p. 141. 

^ Poraliet of iaaoripHoos abowing his sapreina^ in SorAehtra, Oodh, Gwalior and 
the Kamol dlitflot ia tha Poniib, ai» JRAB.. 1909. pp. 68, 69. 960*68. For the limite of 
his (itbar*i pomniom. aea fM.. p. 96i An attempt waa ma^ by him to extend hie 
authority into thi Pujlb^ hol bawaareeM by lattafatirnM of Kadtmlr, m Bijat, 
V,v.l0l. AM.|»fiiiteiobtherafMa«»iBthafiljaip«y ba^ 
iQhojidhiitM, mtf. Vd I« f m 
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ot Magadha and the Gaudas separately in the inscription may 
suggest that the Palas were attacked by the Eashtrakutas after 
they had lost Bihar to the Gurjaras. 

The Gurjaras, however, were soon destined to fall down 
from the great height they had reached : the fatal blow was 
struck not by the Pal is but by the Eashtrakutas. A rude shock 
was administered to the power and prestige of the Gurjara 
dynasty, from which it was impossible to recover, by Indra III,' 
who temporarily overthrew Mahendrapala’s successor MahTpala 
and destroyed the city of Mahodaya orKanauj (arinagaram) some- 
time between A.D. 915-18. The Uddandapura image-inscription, 
dated in the 54th year of Narayanapala’s reign, proves that he was 
able to restore his authority in portions of eastern Bihar before 
his death. It is likely that during the concluding period of his 
long reign the Eashtrakuta hostility was changed to an alliance 
cemented by a matrimonial connection with the Palas. Narayana- 
pala’s son, Eajyapala, married BhagyadevI, the daughter of 
Tuhga, who bore a lofty bead and who was like the nioon of 
the Eashtrakuta family {Rdshlrakut-anray-endos-Tungasy-oltuiKjd- 
maukr-dduhitari — Amgacbhi and Manahali grants — v. 8). 
E. D. Banerji identifies Rajyapala’s father-in-law with Tuhga- 
Dharmavaloka, " whose grandfather was Gunavaloka Nanna, 
mentioned in a Bodh-Gaya inscription. But although paloeo- 
graphically this view may not be regarded as impossible, 
it is doubtful if this Tuiiga-Dharmavaloka was such an 
important ruler that an alliance with him would justify a 
proud mention in the Pala grants. Kielhorn’s proposal 
is to establish his identity with Jagattuhga, the son of 
Krishna II. ’ The explicit statement in the Deoli grant ' 
shows that he died without having ascended the throne. 

^ His Ntoiftri grmt, dated A.D. 915, doea not apeak of tbia victorj referred to in tlie 
Oaxnbej Platei of Gomda IV, aee Ep. lod., Vol. VIJ, p. 88. He died before ibe end of 
918 A.a, oee JDL., Vol. X, pp. 86.87. 

B. L. Uitn, Baddba-Gajrft, p. I9fi ; M ASB. , V, p. 62. 

> JASB.,t892, Pt. T.p.eOi 

i fi8jaDja.EA|^^a, p. 128. 
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N. N. Vasu’s suggestion that he was Krishna II, otherwise called 
Subhatuhga, seems to be more satisfactory than any of the 
other two theories. It may be mentioned in this connection 
that the existence of a family using the Tuhga title, ^ which 
seems to have emigrated from BihSr to Orissa (Jayattunga, Sfila- 
natunga, Gayadatuhga, Vinitaturiga) has been brought to light by 
a number of inscriptions, but their connection with the imperial 
Rasbtrakutas cannot be established for want of proof. The 
Rashtrakuta alliance with the Palas may have preceded Indra 
Ill’s historic attack on Kanaiij, which hastened the downfall of 
the Ourjara-Pratihara dynasty. 

The Rashtrakuta expedition which accomplished the des- 
truction of Kanaiij, as is stated in the Cambay Plates - {nirmuldvh 
unmfditam—\. 19) seems to have brought a part of the con- 
quering array to the junction of the Ganges with the sea, on tlie 
evidence of a Kanarese work, entitled the \ ikramarjunavijaya or 
the Pampa. Bharata, ^ composed by the poet Parapa (born in A.D. 
902) iu A.D. 941, The author says about Narasiiiiha, the father 
of lii^t patron, the Chalukya prince Arikesarin II who was a 
subordinate chief under Govinda IV, that during the expedition 
against the ‘ (diurjjuranlja ’ he had his horse bathed at the junc- 
tion of the Ganges with the sea, after Mahipala whom he was pur- 
suing had fled from the battle-field. As N.irasiihha’s son was a 
contemporary of Indra *k son Govinda IV, there is no doubt that he 
accompanied the Rashtrakuta king on his expedition against the 
Gurjara lord Mahipala. There is no direct proof of Gurjara domi- 
nation io Western Bengal. Hence it may be supposed that the 
Chalukya feudatory of Indra III paid a friendly visit to the region, 
which was probably at the time under the occupation of the Palas, 
who may have already entered into an alliance with the Rashtra- 
kutas through Rajyapala’s marriage with TuAga’s daughter. 


' See npra 

* Ep. Ind., vn, p. 88. 

* See Kttpi(tke-SebStauUteae, ed. b, Lewie Ulce. Intro., pp. 26-i7 ; JBBIIAS., SIV, 
p 19; Bcmb. Qu., Vol. I, PL H, pp. 468, 489. 
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Narayai^apala’s sod and successor {tanayai-cha tasya) was 
Rajyapala, as stated in the Bangarh inscription of Mahipftla, 
the Amgachhi Plate of Vigrahapala III and the Manahali inscrip- 
tion of Madanapala and a newly discovered grant of GopSla 11. ^ 
The inscription of Tunga-Dhartnavaloka from Bodh-Gaya 
above referred to which was composed by a Ceylonese scholar 
shows that about this time the locality was under control 
of his family, the only recorded event in whose history 
. was the capture of the fort of Manipura. The Nalanda grant 
of Devapala ^ mentions four villages comprised in the Kaja- 
^griha-vishaya, of which Manivataka is one, identified by Mr. 
Hirananda Sastri with Manianwan in the Bihar Thana. It may 
be that this village and its neighbourhood represent Mapipura 
w^hich came into the possession of the above-mentioned R&shtra- 
kuta family. The text of the Bodh-Gaya inscription does not 
contain any evidence to show whether they ruled as independent 
sovereigns or as deputies of others. The inscription in the Jaina 
temple at Bargaon, ® dated in the 24th year of Rajyapala’s reign 
{Samvat 24 Marggadine 2 3iuRajapdIa*deva-rdjye) ^ is to be assigned 
to the period occupied by the rule of Narayanapala’s successor, 
for no other king of this name (Rajyapala) is known to have 
actually sat on the Pala throne. The date given in the Barg^n 
inscription was probably the last year of Rajyapala’s reign, and 
it shows that the authority of the dynasty prevailed at least in the 
Patna district at the time. He is described as tnddhyavidlokQ- 
pSla, ^ i.e., the ruler of the middle world. He was succeeded by 
his son, Gopala H (v. 8 in Amgachhi Plate and Manahali 
Plates and also his own grants), two inscribed images * found 
at N&land^ and Bodh-Gaya were attributed by Cuoniugbam to the 

’ BbAfitftfftrriiA, 1344 B.S., pp. 363-74. 

* Ep. Ind, XVII. p. 817. 

* Ittd. Aot., 1917. p. HI ; J60R8.. 1928. p. 489. 

< V, 7 OmgicUhi and MtDsbftU graoto). He ie eiedilMl tHUi liifiog teliiifed gnti 
Um bf aieurttiog deep teoke and boilding \oiij temptet 

^Ij ejt t b e ip ’dey ai4*cha kolablifidliara-tiilya-kakilialt^.M ; lUiawMeMifid^die HmhNL 

tdee^re. 
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mgn of GopSla T, the founder of the Pala dynasty ; but 
their paleography, which bears an affinity to the script em- 
ployed ID the Badal Praiasti, renders this view unacceptable. A 
MS. of the iffhtdSQhGsrikd-Prajfldparcitnitd was copied in his loth 
year in the Vikramasila Vihara. ^ A palm-leaf manuscript of the 
Maitreya Vyakarana was prepared in the 17th year of Gopala 
IPs reign.* The Bangarh, Amgachhi, and Manahali Plates 
say that he was the sole ruler of the earth ‘‘ for a long* time. ” 
(chirataram « avaner-eka-patnyd iv~aiko hhartUdhhun-naikaratna^ 
dyutUkhachita-chaiuh-8indhu*chitram§ukdyah-—\\ 8). Not only 
is the information given in this passage unreliable, as it is not 
corroborated by any contemporary evidence, but the expression 
''chirataram'* can hardly be regarded as furnishing a depend- 
able clue with regard to the actual duration of Gopala IPs reign. 
The incompetence of the Pala monarclis of the time and the 
deterioration of the military efficiency of the Gaudas invited one 
calamity after another. It i\as probably during his rule that the 
Gauges failed miserably in their struggle with a new enemy who 
had appeared on the political stage. This was the Chandel king 
Yafovarman, ^ son and successor of Harsha who helped Mahipala 
of the Gurjara-Pratihara dynasty to recover Kanauj whence he 
had been driven by Indra III. It appears that he obtained 
some time before A.D. 954 an easy victory over the Gaudas, 
who have been compared to ‘ pleasure-creepers * cut down by his 

sword iGau4a-krldd4at^dsi — v. 23 .Khajuraha inscription of 

the year 1011). This description presents a tragic contrast to 
Kalhapa’a tribute to the courage, intrepidity and other martial 

^ ^Ri8., 1910, pp. 150 51. This MS. ii presenrvd in the British Museum. 

^ H. P. distil, DCBSH,, 1917, Vo). 1, pp. 18-1 1. dlstrl gives the date of the worlt as 
jut 67 of GofAls's reign. But D. R. Bbandsrkar proposed to read ' 11.' B. 0. 
diicom i the point at some length. His reading of the date at the Tear 
17tb has been tenletiselr aooepUd above, lee JBOBB., 1938, p. 499 IT. D. C. Bbettedurrya 
follows dietrre reading, see IHQ., 1937 p. 586. 

^ Bp. lid., Vnl. 1. p. 196. The Cbandei king who is said to hese pltoed Ksbitiplla 
<Mshipllil «n dbi throne wee Rerehe eooording to Kielboro, hot Hoemie lield that he wu 
VsloferwM hkBlif« m )RA8., 1901, p. 661, n. It 
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qualities of the Craudas. Northern Bihar seems to have been outside 
the political jurisdiction of the Palas at the time, as is implied by 
the separate mention of Mithila {Darbhauga) in the list of 
territories subjugated by Yasovarman. The great achievement 
of the Chandel king was his capture of the fortress of Kalafijar, 
which dealt another severe blow to the tottering power of the 
Gurjaras. Besides the Gau l is, the Mithilas aii l tlie Gurjaras, it is 
claimed that he fought successfully against the Malavas, the Chedis 
and the Kurus. The Chandels, who were tlie rulers of the 
ancient Jejdkahhuli (Bundelkhand), later made themselves 
conspicuous by their efforts to >tem the tide of Moslem advance 
in India. The probability of a Chedi attack on Gauda by Yuva- 
rajadeva I, a grandson of Kokalla I, who ascended the throne of 
his brother Balaharsha about the second quarter of the tenth 
century, is indicated by the Bilhari inscription and the newly 
discovered Gurgi inscription ' of the Saiva priest Prabodhasiva. 
The former states that Yuvaraja (Keyuravarsha) “ fulfilled the 
ardent wishes of the minds of the women of Gauda” and the 
latter refers in a fragmentary portion to ‘ Gaudardja ' and the 
waterfortsof Gauda {jala~nidhi-jala-dtirggam — 1. 41). No definite 
conclusion can be drawn from these as to the exact nature of the 
hostilities involved. As the dates of the Chandel and Chedi 
attacks are not known, it would be hazardous to decide which 
of them preceded the other. From the Gurgi inscription it may 
appear that the contemporary Gauda king was compelled to take 
shelter in a subterranean fort. 

An impression may lx; formed that Gopala II was not 
altogether an incapable ruler, but there is no specific detail to 
show in what respect he gave proof of his ability. His copper- 
plate grant was issued from his victorious camp at Bataparvatika 
and it records donations of two villages in the Paupijravardbana- 
bhukti. He possessed the qualities of a king (r&ja-gunair^) and 
was endowed with personal vigour, good counsel and power of 


1 


Ep : lod., XXII, Pt. ni, p. 127 I. 
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authority {iitsdha-rnantra-prahhu^ahuLahshmih}, which were the 
causes of his success. ^ 

(lopiila IT’s son and successor was Vigrahapala 11. The 
only record associated with his name is a manuscript of the 
Pailcharakshd preserved in the British Museum (Or. 3346), which 
was written in the *2r)th year ot his victorious reign ^ 

iParaiaesoam-paramahhnUdrakn-Paramasauijata mahdrdjddhi- 

rdja-srlin(id-Vigrah 2 iJdlti(lt'rasifi pncardhnmdna-vijayardjye samvat 
26 AsliiVfhain — I. 24). It may be noted in this connection that 
this manuscript was provisionally attributed by Bendall to 
Vigrahapala II. This view was taken by Dr. Barnett too, when 
he referred to the copy of the Ashiasdhasrikd-Prajmpdramitd 
(Or. ()902), preserved in the British Museum, whi:h was pre- 
pared in the reign of a parQmcsvora-pnrGmihhaUdraka-pararna- 
snu(pit(i‘m(ihdrdjddhini}n-sninad-Gi>pdlad(‘i'(i and which he as- 
cribed to Vigrahapala II’s father Oopala II. Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar ^ rejected the a'^cription of the British Museum copy 
of the Panchnnkslid to Vigrahapala If and put forward the 
view that the king mentioned in the colophon of the MS. 
might be taken as the saiip as Vigrahapala Ilf. It can- 
not be claimed th it this conclusion is based fully on a study of 
the rn i.auscripl-palie )gra:)hy oi th* pj'rioi, the importance of 
which in the settlement of such problems should be taken into 
consideration. 

The Piila grants draw, according to some, a significant 
distinction between Vigrahapala and his father in a passage 
which has Been interpreted to mean that the former was a weak 
ruler in comparison with (lopala II {tasindd-hahhuva savitur- 
iw(ifiu-kotiv(irshi kdlcna Chandra iva ViyrahapdJadcvah . . . 
kaldmaycna yen-oditvna dalito hhnvnnasya tdpah), ^ Perhaps he 

^ V. 9 (B&ogarb, Amg&cbhi tod MftOfthaU granta). 

* Bendail, 0»t. of tbe Bad, 8tatk. K88. in tho Britiah Mnaeum, p. 232 ; JRA8., 1910, 

p. m. 

» JEi8., 1910, pp. 16D69. 

^ JASB., 1991, p. 6, f.Q. 1. 

* V. 10 (Btogtrb tod Amgichhi), ?, 9 (Mambnlib Tbia interpre^tion pot upon t|ie 
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was more peace-loving than his father and was averse to war 
(bhuvanasya tdpal^), passivity being the chief attribute of his 
character. His army, like that of his father, wandered at will 
(svairam), as if it had no active duty to perform (de^e prachi 
prachnra-payasi svachchham-Spiya toyam svairam bhrantv&tadanu- 
Malay-opatyaka-chandancshu kritvd sandrais-tarushu jadat&m 
Bkarair-abhra-tulyak praley-ddreh hafakam-ahhajan yasya send- 
gajendrdh II — v. 11 — Bangarh inscription). ' It may be interest- 
ing to enquire if the verse preserves in a poetical garb the 
historical information that a part of the army was disbanded 
during Vigrabapala IFs reign, and went on a holiday or was in 
search for service under other Powers. 

The period through which the Palas had been passing 
since the death of Devapala was one of storm and stres#. Their 
enemies, the Gurjaras, the Rashtrakutas and finally the Chandels 
dealt with them as they pleased, and their inability to resist 
the progress of the invading Powers bad the inevitable result of 
reducing the e.\tent of the empire. It cannot escape notice 
that for the whole of the jieriod under review not a single 
record of the Palas with the exception of Gopala H’s 
grant has so far been discovered, that throws light on their 
connection with Bengal. But the inscriptions of the Ghandras 
and the Kambojas reveal the forces which subverted the authority 

ptflMge bj A. E. Miitreya io OLM., p. 100. d., it cootidered aoetiraU from tbo biitoric»l 
■toodpoiot by R. D. BttDerji, see Tti'bai, pp. There leemt to be bo doubt 

tbit Vigrtbopdlt ll's reigo ssw i decline to the P&ls power it tbe dita of the Kitnboji (okt. 
from Diotipor falls within bit reign-period tooording to oar obroDo<ogkil teheme. A com- 
pkte retding of the tloki in tbe Blngirb gnnl it poesible with the help of tbe otbir two 
tneeriplioDi wbtre it it repested. 

^ This wene u issigoed to Vigrthip4li III io bis Amglohbi PliU. There ie no each 
mm either for the eeoood or for the third king of ibis oeine in the bCioihili grmot, B. D. 
Bsaerji boide tbet then is e probsble illosioc to Vigmhepftle's mtliUry eetirlty ia the ettt 
ia tiie tbofo f«ne, bat the ioierpceUlion seems to be fer-fetobed. Dr. N. X. Bhitteali 
nnertri tbit the mm ihowi thit ifter lofing bit kiegdom, VignbapAU look ihilter io 
tbeoMtetB eooiitry (f.#., Bonetofe) where witer iboooded (date prlohl pnehoVtWaai). 

Dok vMhkoolottierliBdifeferndtoio tlwn^ Biiifdbt|tiio Hi tbs 

OuaiWieiB tbeeieeof Vignbapili HI, be ae^e tbit tbia wai doe to 

loia «Mi8kifODtke|»ii«f lour wHIeni. Tbb explmtkn io im( nr» 
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of tho P&las in certain parts of the province in the tenth century 
A. D. The gap in the history of Bengal caused by the absence 
of any Pala records during the time is filled by four inscriptions 
of the reign of Srichandra, together with the Dinajpur inscriptic® 
and the Irdfi copper-plate of the Kambojas. ^ From the genealo- 
gical portions, embodied in Srichandra’s inscriptions, which have 
all been found in Eastern Bengal (copper-plates from Eampal, * 
Edilpur, ® DhuliS and Kedarpur ^ — the last-named plate is 
obviously incomplete), his descent is traced from Purnachandra, 
whose son and successor was Suvarnachandra. The latter was 
succeeded by his son Trailokyachandra, and the throne wsa 
afterwards occupied by Srlchandra. Thus the genealogy of 
Srichandra*8 family can be constructed as follows • 

Purnachandra 

•, ■ 1 

Suvarnachandra 

■ I 

Trailokyachandra 

I 

Srich indra 

I’urnacbaodra, who beads the list, belonged to the ruling dyuasty 
of the Cbandras connected with Rohitagiri “ [C/iandrdnam-tfco 
liohitagi(ri)-bhujdm-vanSe — 1. 5], ' The name “ Rohitagiri ” 


^ 'ettriy ibowf ibt aimltitMM ioS looiptcUy of the tnoy, iU prooenett to ptoMon imteftd 
of ftt uoo. I aiB pnptnd to igroe tH|t for lome timo VigrtbspUt mtj hiTe ttiyod in 
Saaiittli hit it Biwl bt added (bet be nowhere formed » sefe end permenaiit ehe’iter but wm 
driveo from pliet to ploMi tee Sp. lod., VII, p Mt. The fact tbet tbe Mne verse ii found 
^ sttriboted to VigrtbipSle's ftther Oopdle II tlso in his now oopperpUie grtit oq]j 

tbet trotbiii bed eltfedj iterted in his reign. 

^ %. M., XXn, Ho iS pp. 16049. 

* /M.,XU.w.U6^;I.B.,p.t. 

* IB., iipMtai, p. IK. 

> TlrinlUi glwi I Hal d Obute kiagi, which iadcjci the BMwofHrl-OhuIn, 
but th« okrjMhylQit liAcitiM it ntf ocatHhif. m tad. im., IV, ISTi, p. SSI >. 

' l!UaaaiallMiKi*iliwanlMmtellM^ 
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o(X5urs in a different set of copper-plates ^ discovered from Orissa, 
relating to a Tunga family of Gayadatunga and Vinltatunga 11. * 
There is not much to be said in support of the theory that seeks 
to identify it with the Lalmai Hills in the Tippera District, 
standing between the Maynamati Hill on the west and the 
Lushai Hills on the east. The generality of opinion is in favour 
of its identification with Eohtasgadh in Bihar. The Chandras 
were in possession of immense fortune (vi^dla-iriyam — 1. 4) 
during the time of Purnachandra, the founder of the family, 
who was a well-known figure in his days (vih'hydl obhuvi — 1. 4). 
He was the hero of novel panegyrical compositions engraved on 
copper-plates and pillars of victory, and his name was inscribed 
on the pedestals of images of gods (archdndm-pada-pithu 
kdsu pithifdh santdninatn-ajritas-tahk-oUnrnm-nava-praMstishu 
jayastamhheshu tdmrcshu cha — 1. 5). NoUiing is known about 
his successor, Suvarnachandra (II. 6 8) ; but his son, Trailokya- 
chandra, who purified his relations on both sides (paviirit-o- 
bh^yi’kulfih — 1. 8) and was famous throughout the world 
(trailokyc vidifo diidm-'itilhibhis-Tnilokyichdndro cjunaih — II. 
8-9) for his manifold qualities, seems to have been the first in 
the family to have raised it to an imperial status by his assump- 
tion of the title of Mdliarajadliirajd/' Be held Harikela 
(Vahga) and Chandradvipi (in Bikerginj) in his posses- 
sion [ ddhara’Harikcla-Tdja-kakudd-chchhdtra-smitdndm Sriydm 
yaSchandr-opapade bahhUva nripatir-dvipe—W. 9-10 : He was 

the repository of the fortune .symbolised in the smile (splendour) 
of the royal umbrella of Harikela ” ]. “ His authority was 

acknowledged by all ’* {adchita-Msanasya — 1. 11) ; he was as 
glorious as Indra (Indra-trjdh — 1. 13) and was conversant witti 
the science of polity (nayajdah — 1. 13). rrailokyacbanllra's 


1 JASB., 1909, p. 847 ; 1916, p. 291. 

• JBOR8., VoJ. VI, p. 288 ; IHQ.. 1936, pp. 665.60. 
> IHQ., 1996, pp. 83547 ; 1927, p. 418. 
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son Srichandra, by his wife Srikaftchana, is poetically described 
as having brought the whole world under bis supremacy 
(ek-dtapatr-dbharanam bhuvam — 1.13). He never allowed him- 
self to be dominated by those who were lacking in intelligence 
(Vaidheyajan-dindheyah—ll 13-14). His enemies were put into 
prison and his fame spread in different directions (chakdra 
kdrdsu nive^f-drir-yahh-sugafidhJni dUam 7nnkhdni). He adopt- 
ed the paramount titles of Mahdrdjddhirdjaj Paramabhaitd- 
raka and Paramck'ara. Sricbandra’s victorious camp was 
pitched at Vikrarnapura in I he Dacca dislrici {3n‘Vikr(im(ipura-> 
sam-dimsiin-kmQjkjQynskiindhin'firdt). As an independent monarch 
he had under him th(‘ usual nMinue ol officials and others of high 
ranks (AieshQ-rQjnpuiush(i-r(lj}V~r(lMk[hr(ljiiput'^a-r(ij(lnidty(Mnahd- 

vyuhapitirmandnhip^it'hiwihdsfindhirigrnhika- m'lhdsou'ipnii-mahd- 

kshapQtalika ~ mnhilsarn'ddhikritfi . . jivihdprQtlhdrii etc. II. 

18-20). It ma.v be rightly estimated that the power wielded by the 
dynasty, specially under Srichandra, was not confined to a small 
area. . According to R. D. Banerji the Rampal grant of Srichandra 
is to be regarded from the piheographical standpoint as slightly 
later Ihm the Bhagalpur grant of Natiiyanapala, which was 
engraved about the close of the ninth century A. D. The chrono- 
logical position of the Cliandras, as suggested by a palseographi- 
cal study of the Rampal grant, derives its support from 
other considerations. In the eleventh century the Yadava 
dynasty ruled in Eastern Bengal with their headquarters in 
Vikrarnapura, the same place whence Srichandra issued bis land- 
grants, as is evidenced by the synchronism of its second king, 
Jatavarman, with the Chedi Karna (acc. A.D. 1041).' There 
cannot be any place for the Cbnndras after the Varmans, as 
the Ifitter were supplanted by the Senas in Eastern Bengal. 
Moreover, the script of the Belava gratn of the Yadava 
dynasty is more advanced than that of the inscriptions of 


I Bp* loa.i xii p. 
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Hence there is no other alternative but to conclude 
that the Chandrae preceded the Yadavas. Prom the Tirumalai 
inscription of Eajendra Cbo]a it appears that a Chandra prince 
flourished in Eastern Bengal in the first quarter of the 
eleventh century. He was probably the last of the dynasty, whose 
place was speedily taken by the Yadavas. 

The Chandras of Rohitagiri, associated with Bihar probably 
as a tributary family under the Palas, may have been compelled to 
abandon their territory during Mahendrapala’s regime, and made 
ample recompense for their loss by their conquests in Bengal. 
They may have obtained possession of Eastern Bengal by 
overthrowing the ruling dynasty of Harikela, noted in Kanti- 
deva’s inscription of the ninth century. The grants made by 
Srichandra are mentioned to have been situated in the Paundra- 
vardhana-bhuAfi, from which if is possible to conclude that 
Northern Bengal formed an integral part of the territory ruled by 
him. Now, Sricbandra had a reign which extended over at least 
thirty-five years, as is proved by the Dhulia grant. As we 
have already seen, there is no chronological difificulty in placing 
the end of bis government in the middle of the tenth century, or 
even a little later. The Chandra occupation of Paupdr&verdbana, 


1 Ajboat the Beitvt gruit B. G. BmaK ezprested tbe vmw tbit ** tbe iotofiplioii it 
writtao ID Northern cberectere of the clrfenth ceoturj A.D.'*p tee Sp. Iod.» SH# t7. 
BefwdiDK tbe Bimpil greotof drkfatodrt, be laid that tbe obertotert o( tbe ioioriplioo 
beloi^ Id ft fftrielj of alph^bete ofte^^ in tbe eftftem pert of Northero Isdia to the eltfftotb 
mad tvftlfib oentoriee " (ibtd., p. 187;. Tbof in bit opioioo tbft fftlll it 

Iftter tb»D tbe Belert grent of tbe Tftdftvfti. But ft oompftttilhnft Ibe 

talfU .df ibD two grftDie it oppoeed to Ibie fiew. It leftiBft tbftt Uift fraal of Mkmin )• 
Mloi^ Oftdiier tbftn tbe Belart graot from the pftlsfteognipbfoftl polol of vitir bvl piobftbl j 
•fan llift Bhigftlpiir grant of Nlr&jftpftpiU and tbe Bingarii gmtof Mob^iiloL 
alMioe ftbooM be di^ini to tU oat of ioiiUJ vovala and ameof thi 
mdlgtr 8^^ maj ba plaoad atodula aUlfaftllf ooiiiir ftontb# 

of tbe 8e a king LakabmioaaeDa. Oor obraootofieftl iiMnjMnwf 
iiibMQf of fto Cbaadraa and tba YidaTaa i$ baaed oo paUMg rapbloal oooiiiMibMia* 
‘Tba Drto of irlobasdra/ Sir Aaoleab BIT., VoL2n,Fls 

JlLn- 
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which seems to be implied in Srichandra’s inscriptions, to be 
dated earlier than about the beginning of the third quarter of the 
tenth century, when it was in the possession of the Kambojas. 
Not long after this, the Palas conquered Northern Bengal 
from the latter. It is, therefore, improbable that Srichandra’s 
rule flourished in this region at any time later than the period 
indicated above. The unfini.sbed condition of the Kedarpur copper- 
plate may suggest some unexpected occurrence during his reign— 
probably the cessation of his authority in Paundravardhana, 
which now fell into the hands of the Kambojas. The supremacy 
of the Chandras, however, continued to exist in Eastern 
Bengal, even though they lost an important jwrtion of their 
dominions. It seems that the Cha«dras about the middle of the 
tenth century had some trouble with the Chedi king Lakshmana- 
raja,, the son and successor of Yuvaraja, w-ho in the Goharwa 
Plates' of Karnadev.a (.'V.D. 1047) is described as tangah-hhanga- 
nipum,' i.c., one who showed his skill in disrupting the 
Vahgilas. The Palas were now occupying a definitely sub- 
ordinate and insignificant position. Hence the enmity of the 
neighbouring Powers was not directed against them. The centre 
of gravity had apparently shifted from Gauda to the Vangala 
territory where the Chandras held their court at Vikramapura. 
Laksbma^araja's attack does not appear to have been anything 
more than a successful raid, for there is no evidence to show that 
the invaded country was annexed to his dominions. R. D. 
Banerji* bolds that the word ‘ VafigSla ’ no doubt means Bengal 
proper and the reference is to a Psia king of that country. This 
view must be rejected, for in the first quarter of the eleventh 
century a Va&|^la king did not mean a P&la king, but a king of 
Basl ^gsl. 

The name of Srlcbandra’s successor has been probably 
preserved in a dxHt reomd from the Tippera District, in which 
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a certain Kusumadeva ’ pays allegiance to his overlord, Layaha- 
chandra. N. K. Bliattasali in his translation of the text says 
that it is dated in the 18th year of Layahachandra’s reign. But 
the date cannot be accurately recovered from the inscription. ^ 
No idea as to the extent of his territory has been provided in this 
brief inscription. The usual titles are also wanting, but the 
fact that for palaeographical reasons it may be assigned to the 
tenth century, combined with tlie information that Layaha- 
chandra’s tributary was tlie ruler of Karmanta ( = modern Bad- 
Kamta, near Comilla town), may lead to the hypothesis that he was 
connected with the famous Chandra dynasty of Eastern Bengal. 
It may be mentioned in this connection that the history of 
Arakan^ gives us the account a Chandra dynasty which was 
founded by Ma-ha-taing-t-sandra in A.D. 788, and lasted for a 
period of one hundred and sixty-nine years till about A.D. 966, 
when it came to an end with the death of Tsu-la-taing-t-sandra 
(A.D. 951-57). “ The originator of this dynasty (A.D. 788-810) 
is said to have built a new capital in Arakan, called W^thali 
after the city of Vaisaii in Tirhut. It has been supposed by 
Dr. Bhattasali that Layahachandra of the Bharella (a village 
near Bad-Kamta in the Tippera district) Narte^vara image 
inscription, mentioned above, may have been identical with 
the last king of this family,® but this is a mere guess. It 
is difficult to agree with him, as the nam^ of the Arakan king 
does not appear to be similar to that of Layahachandra. It is 
more probable that he was related to Srlchandra’s family, and 

1 Ep.lDd., xvn, pp. 353-55. 

* JASB. (N.B.K Vol. X. p. 88; Ep. Ind, XVII.p. 851 The teit bet the folio wi ok 
words : Srimil'LtyabichiDdre'deTe pidlje-vijeje-riiye. **— 1. 1. The date mey be <or«ct 
tt the letters * Ashte ' ere elioost deer. 

I Bp.lDd.,XVn. p.851. 

* Pbeyre, History of Burms, p, 45 ; Kumis. Orient., Vol. TI, Pt. I, p 49. ; JA0B, 13I-- 
Pt. I, pp. 901-08; ibid,, 1844, pp. 28-52, 

5 Dr. Biii>ett*s note on the ebofe is : '* The Bnnnete nemee l ep t ese i i l i d Mahn-Obiog* 
Obaodre end (Stile Cbingt Oheodre, Ohinge aeemi to be the Temll fim ftiUut. Boi 
wi thenoB ooao h ide thot t^ ftmily wee Tenil.’* 

* nsacH.s.), 19U, p.90. 
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that he held sway in Eastern Bengal after the latter’s death. 

As the original home (Basarh) of the Chandra kings of Arakan 
seems to have been situated in the province of Bihar, whence 
(Rohtasgadh) Srichandra’s family also seems to- have come, and 
as there is evidently some correspondence in regard to their 
respective periods of historical existence, it may be possible to 
suggest that the two families were linked together by some ties 
of kinship, on which, however, no light can be thrown for want 
of any direct evidence. Mr. Hirananda Sastri presents a list of 
nineteen Chandra kings whose names he has read in a Nagari 
inscription found on the platform of Shitthaung temple at 
Mrohiung in Arakan. ^ This and olher inscriptions from the 
same place were first noti 'cd by Porchhammer in the last 
century. The Chandra kings of the inscription, above referred 
to, are mentioned as having belonged io the 3 rhDharmardj-anuja- 
varhia headed by Balachandra and ending with Anandachandra, 
king of Tamrap;ittan.i, an account of whose donations is given in 
the record. The inscription had originally nothing to do with 
the temple, where ii is found, belonging to the sixteenth century, 
than which, according to Hirananda Sastri, it is earlier by many 
centuries. Some coins found in Arakan seem to have been 
struck by rulers of this family, but the names given in the in- 
scription do not agree with those recovered by Phayre from local 
sources. It is jwssible, though it cannot be stated definitely, 
that the Chandras in the tenth century, through different branches 
of a more or less homogeneous family, attempted to organise 
extensive dominions in the east, which included Chittagong and 
went right up to the frontiers of Burma. Taranath informs us 
that there was a king named Balachandra, s>n of Simhachandra 
Bengal, wli j extern led his authority to Tirhut and Kamarupa. 
This BMachandra was succeeded by Vimalachandra, who was 
followed by Ooplchandra, who had his capital at Chatigram. 

* A8I, imm, pp. 14648. ; IHQ., VH, pp. 87-40 ; Pbayrt, Coiw of Aitkin. 
VI n, V. A. 8aHk OCDfO., PI. XXXI, No. 9. 
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Reference bas already been *made to the Kioibo^^' 
are known to have establislied themselves is a territory 
once under the rule of the P.'iIh. Living? probably in a 
Simalayan region on the northern outskirts of the Plla 
empire, one Kamboja clan had already shown a spint 
of restlessness against their neighbour during the reiga of 
Devapala, who iniy have attacked their own home-land and 
mide it impossible for those people to attempt an intrusion into 
his dominions which were held firmly by a powerful hand. But 
the l’‘ss)n thit he taugiit was forgotten during the decadence of 
the Pala authority, and the Ki nbojas, entering Bengal probably 
in large numbers, found themselves strong enough to proclaim 
their mastery of Gaiida. The date of their settlement in this 
province is not definitely known, but an approximate clue fp it 
is to be found in the Dinajpur stone-pillar inscription, associated 
with an unnamed king belonging to this clan. The reading and 
interpretation of this small record have given rise to some 
controversy, and its historical importance was not properly 
appreciated until recently, which accounts for the absence of 
its notice in Kielh )rn’3 List of Northern Inscriptions. The 
reading “ Siduapati ” * in line 2 of the inscription by Bloch has 
been proved to be wrong. It is to be replaced by “ Oa'i(f(ipati,” 
which makes the context clear. But more important for 
chronological purposes is the meaning attached to the pbraae 
'' Kufijara-gha^-varihem ’’in line 3 of the inscription. According 
to B. GI. Bhandarkar it is an adjective meaning “ He who pours 
forth an array of elephants,” but R. L. Mitra sug^^ts that 
it gives in reality the date of the record, being e<]oi valent to the 
Saka year 888 (=A.D. 966). Though “ Kunjara-ghaiH-timha ” 
(KSmboj-invayajena Gauia-patina ten^endumauler-^em prtMdo 

* R. P.ChtDite, JAS6., K. 8 ., 19U, Vol. Vn, pp. nS-SO j B. J^, |Q|n B. 0. 
BbtalMtir. lud. Aat, VaL I, pp. HT-». X96-98, UT-M. TInm (• m giomi 

vhjr tfe* XiaAtjM bp DtrtpiU abooM b* •• tb* io Ui« 

OiaMpw t: alttoafb tlut i« matt lil»ip. tS# itnIttaptiM ii fcr - lua noi 
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riirmdyi Kttftjara-gfcaW-tarshettr bfiu-Uiashonah) may, as aag- 
gesied by Dr. R. C. Majumdar ,* be taken not as a chronogram but 
a birudo of the Gauda ruler of the Karnboja family referred to in 
this inscription, it is difficult to agree with the view that this 
king is to be regarded as identical with Sahilladeva of Chamba 
who is called Karivarsha in a copper-platc inscription of Soma- 
varmma-deva and Asatadeva.'^ Sahilladeva is said to have 
acquired the naine given him in this record by destroying “ in 
Ivurukshetra the array of the elephants of his enemies.” Asa 
similarity of meaning appears to exist between ” Kuiijara-ghatd- 
rars/ia ” and ‘‘ Karicarsha," the identification of the Kamboja 
king with the Chainlui king may at first seem highly probable. 
But such similarity c.annot irresistibly point to identity. It will 
not be safe to determine the identity of persons by finding out 
tlie meanings of their names and their parallels. If one is to be 
identified with another on the basis of names, these must not 
merely he similar hut identical. It is to be added here that 
tmhke the Gaudapali, Sahilladeva is described as Pausham- 
rmih-bhushanj; and not Kamboj-anvayaja as the former. 
Dr. R. C. Majumdar thinks that as there was a Kamboja territory 
in the north-west, it was quite probable that Chamba, situated 
between the Punjab and Kashmir, found it quite convenient to 
bring that land under its control. Not only this is a mere guess 
for which there is no direct evidence in the Chamba copper-plate. 
It is far from clear how by merely annexing the Kamboja territory 
t ruler of Chamba could describe himself m a Bengal inscription 
w Kmbo}i.invma. The Chamba copper-plate mentions 
Trigarta. Kalflla, Durgara (Dogra) and Kira as coming within 
iho orbit of his power, but there is no reference to the 
Ksmbojas in that inscription. This grant is connected with 
dinivarmma-deva and his successor Xsatadeva who were 
descendants of SSbUladeva. It must, therefore, be taken as 


> Y$6s* KlnK'OdWMit. VrtgiW*. B.8- '**®*“i, « 
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giving a fairly complete record of the noteworthy events of 
his reign. Surely it would Imvc referred to the extension 
of bis power into Gauda, had it actually taken place. The 
critical analysis of the palaeographical features of the inscription, 
prepared by Mr. E. P. Chanda, shows beyond reasonable doubt 
that it is to be assigned to the second half of the tenth century. 
Thus the Kfiinljojas had already succeeded in carving out an 
independent principality in Northern Bengal by that time, 
when a member of the tribe {Kdinboj-ani'ayajena — 1. 2) enjoyed 
the title of the Lord of Gauda (Gnuja-palina — I. 2). As already 
stated, the Karaboja clan may have conquered Paundravardhana 
from the Chandras. The Dinajpur pillar-inscription refers to 
the Kamboja ruler’s “ ability in subduing the irresistible forces 
of the enemy ’ (Durri'dr-ari-raruthinl-pramathane' , which may 
lead to the inference that the conquest of Gauda is to be dated from 
his reign. The Kambojas continued to rule in Nothern Bengal 
till they had to yield to the revived power of the Palas towards 
the end of the tenth century. It may be remembered in 
this connection that the Kamboja tribe defeated by Devapala at 
an earlier period appears from tbe evidence of the Monghyr grant 
to have been somewhat noted for their horses,' Their success in 
Bengal may have been to some extent due to a possible superiority 
in the use of this animal in their warfare. Another factor may 
have contributed its sh ire to the development of their political 
power. The Chandra and the Pala kings of Bengal were Buddhists, 
while the Kambojas were generally devotees of Hindu gods, 
Vishnu and Siva. The Dinajpur inscription records the erection 
of a temple {prdsddo nirarndyi—]. 3), tbe ornament of tbe earth 
(bku-hhttshamh), in honour of Siva {len-endu-mauleT-ayam — 1. 3) 
by the Kamboja king, who was mucli admired for bis qualities {yasya 
marggam-gum-grdmagraho giyate—\. 2). Probably tbe Buddhist 
creed professed by the Palas and tbe Chandras was already on the 
wane in Gauda, where the Kftmbojas, outsiders though they 

1 DmpiU'i boftiw an Mid io tisff beeo united with tbeir ' loms ' la ^ laad of 
KftmbojM : E^trabojMbo obt /mj* flJi^OMbbir .. . klntii^birin vikfbitA^^T. f8. 
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^\ere, may have been welcomed in conKidcration of their attaeV 
merit to the Brahmaoical religion. 

Until recently the prevailing theory was that North 
Bengal alone had heeti under the temporary occupa- 
tion of the Kanrhojas during the weak government of the Palas. 
But the Irda copper-plate ' requires a raodification of that view by 
supplying the evidence of their rule in south-west Bengal (in 
Varddhamana-f)/iw/ifi wdiich included the Dandabhukti-mantia/a) 
also. This new copper-plate, like the other record of the Kambojas, 
viz., the Dinajpur inscription, is on paheograpbical grounds tobe 
assigned to the latter part of the tenth century, as explained by 
the late Mr. N. G. Majuiudar in the course of his editorial obser- 
vations. But while liie former inscription gives names of three 
successive rulers of a Kfunhoja family,. the latter only refers to a 
certain Gaudapnli of ilic Kamboja chin, whose name, according to 
Dr. R. C. Majiundar, was Kunjaraghatavarsba, as already men- 
tioned in the foregoing paragraph. As the two inscriptions are 
nearly • conteinporam'ous with each other, and as both are 
connected with the history of the Kamboja clan, it is reason- 
able to conclude that they refer to the same family. But 
the name KuDj'ira-ghilfhi'^rsha does not occur in the Irda 
copper-plate inscription, nor is the epithet Gaudapati ” applied 
to any of the rulers, named in that record. Among the three 
rulers of the Irda plate, the first, viz,, Rajyapala, most probably 
( imnot he taken as identical vvith the (idudapati of the Dinajpur 
incription, for the latter appears to have been a devotee of Siva, 
while the former is described as a Pdrainasaugitd, a Buddhist. 
As to the remaining two, there is enough evidence to show 
that the second, viz., NSrayanapSla, was a worshipper of 
Vasudeva [Sa Fd5Mdero-p</(/-ae(6)/a-pO;d-nirata-?ndna5ah-~v. 13] 
ind the third, Nayap5la-deva, was a Saiva, as the invocation 
to Siva, with which the inscription commences, would seem to 
f^nggest. Thus the only king with whom the Gaubpati of the 

N. G. Mtjiuiultr, Bp. Ind., XXII, p. 150 ff. tod PliUn. 
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PinSjpur inscription naay be identified is NayapSla-devit Int the 
absence of the title “ Gaudapati ” is a warning against deducing 
any definite conclusion. It is also unlikely that different 
portions of the same province in North and West Bengal 

were under different ruling families of the same clan, and 
that a king holding sway in the former area alone 

went to the extent of assuming imperial titles when there 

was another Kamboja king exercising sovereignty over the 
latter region. Another ruler who may have been of Kamboja 
origin was Dharmapala of Panda-hhwktt, who was expelled 
from his territory by the conquering array of Rajendra Chola 
in the first quarter of the 11th century. Since DmAn-bhukti, 
in the latter part of the 10th century is known to have 

been under the control of the Kambojas, and their names 
were similar to those of some of the Pala kings of Bengal, this 
Dharmapala, whose affiliation to tiie Pala dynasty cannot be 
-established from any evidence, may be regarded to have been a 
member of the Kamboja dynasty which ruled over this area a few 
years earlier. If so, it will be found that the authority pf the 
Kambojas survived in West Bengal even after it had been 
swept away from the northern districts. It may l)e that Maha- 
rajadhiraja Nayapala annexed Ganda after the date of the 
engraving of the Irda copper-plate, but it must have been re- 
occupied by the Pala dynasty during the reign of Mahipala in 
about 992 A.D. The likelihood of the Gaudapati in the Din&jpur 
inscription having been a Kamboja vassal under the imperial family 
issuing the Irda grant from Priyahgu, an unidentified place, 
may also be taken into account in reconstructing the histoi^ of 
the Kambojas in Bengal. Another probable alternative is that 
Kufijara-gbata-varsha, the Gaudapati, succeeded Nayap&la of the 
Irda grant and was himself suct^ed by Dbarmap&la. It is 
evident that the Kamboja history is not yet free from speoulativc 
elements, and it must remain so uolii further information i' 
obtained op some essential points of chronology. 

. There is also no definite information about the adnid JUnits of 
tte K&mboja dominions in Bengal; the Irdft grant slioai ||iat they 
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occupied^he south-wegtern part of Radba, and the Dinajpur 
inscription seems to prove that they held at least some of the 
northern districts of this province. But bow could these be 
welded into a compact state, geographically speaking, unless the 
northern portions of Radhaalso had been acquired? It is highly 
probable that the invasion of Radha by Dhahga, the Chandella 
rqler, in the latter part of the 10th century, left the Kamboja power 
considerably weak at an important frontier on the north, just as 
the revival of Pala supremacy brought to an end the authority of 
the Kambojas in North Bengal. They somehow survived these 
attacks, but had no power to reconquer their lost dominions. The 
last of them was probably Dhaniiapala who succumbed to the 
Chola attack in the lltli century. 

The Irda copper-plate begins with a reference to RajyapMa, 
an ornament of the Kamboja elan [K(}mv{b}oja-rahSa-tilakah], 
who was succeeded by his son Xarayauapala. As Rajyapala 
is called Prithii in tlii.^; record, it may show that he was 
the founder of this niliiig f.imily (Priihur = ahhud = iha — 1 . 8). 
The -name of Narayanapala’s mother was Bhagyadevi. Rajyapala 
ruled without any obstacle or calamity marring his govern- 
ment (nishkant'ikam-dnajiaynm paripfihyaio hhuvam — 11. 7-8), 
and bis feet were kissed by the heads of kings. After 
NarSyanapala’s death his younger brother Nayapala occupied 
the throne (1. 15). The capital of these kings was Priyahgu 
{r&ja-dh&ny&h Priyangutah — 1. 5). No further information 
about these rulers has been supplied, but vague praise; 
occur, which are (juite useless from the historical standpoint. 
The authority of this family prevailed at least in the Varddha- 
maua-bfcufcU which included the Dandabhukti-manda/a. The title 
“ MaMrijildhiraja ” must have been assumed from the time ol 
Rkjyapala, as shown in I. 10 of the inscription, and be was 
known for his great gifts (a^rinta-dina-makimS-prabhavah). 

It cannot but attradi attention tliat these kings adopted 
names which are to be found in the genealogy of the Pala kings 
of Bengal. 
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It is also to be observed that Eajyapala of the IrdS grant, 
like Eajyapala of the Pala dynasty, his near contemporary, had 
a queen called Bhagayadevl. Both the Kamboja Eajyapala, and 
the Pala Eajyapala, as pointed out by N. G. Majumdar, are 
described as Paramasaugata in the Kamboja and Pala inscriptions 
respectively. Indeed the similarity seems to be striking in so 
many ways that it may be tempting to identify the two rulers as 
one and the same. If such identification is to be upheld, it will 
mean that there was no distinction between the Kambojas and 
the Palas, which will be a revolutionary theory to propound, 
since the history of this period has hitherto been studied on the 
basis of the recognition that they were different from, and 
antagonistic to, one another. All available evidence seems to 
support that view. The copper-plates of Devapala show that 
there was enmity between that Pala king and the 
Kambojas whom he appears to hive defeated; the Bangarh 
inscription of Mahlpala I attests the recovery of Varendra 
by the Palas, apparently from the Kamb qas, in w.hose 
possession it had remained for .some time, as proved by. the 
Dinajpur inscription of the lOth century. It is suggested that 
although originally there may have been some real difference 
between the Palas and the Kambojas, an unrecorded matrimonial 
connection may have changed a “ Pala " into a “ Kamboja.” 
But it must be noted that Eajyapala throughout remains a Pala 
in the inscriptions of the Pala dynasty. In these records he is 
mentioned as the father of Gopala II, while, according to the 
Irda grant, the Kamboja Eajyapala had two sons, Nirayanap&la 
and Nayapala. According to the Pala inscriptions, again, 
Narayanapala was not the .son but the father of Eajyapala, and 
Nayapala was the grcat>great grandson of Eftjyapkla. In these 
texts BbagyadevI, the wife of Eajyapala, is mentioned to have 
been the daughter of a Eashtrakuta prince named Tuhga, while 
the parentage of Bbagyadevi, mentioned*in the Irdk inscription, 
is not disclosed. 

The Kambojas whose dominions included the Varddbsm&oaol' 
bhu^ were not petty local rulers. They must have enjoyed 
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power, and authority over an extensive territory, almost without 
any serious opposition, for about half a century, which coincided 
with the known period of Pala stagnation. It was against the 
Kainbojas that the earlier syinptoms of a revival manifested 
themselves, for by the ninth year of Mahipala I’s reign, which 
ushered in a new life, Gaiida must have fallen from the 
hands of the Karnbojas. [f Dhannapala was a Kamboja, his 
eKpulsion from D indi-bhukti in the first quarter of the 11th 
cent'iry was the last episo;le in the political history of this 
foreign clan in south-west Bengal. 

A new epoch in the annals of the Pala dynasty began 
with the accession of Mahipala, son of Vigrahapala II, an 
epoch that was characterised by vigorous attempts to restore 
an empire which had practically ceased to exist. The activities 
of Mahipala revived the moribund dynasty and gave it a new 
lease of life. The success which attended his efforts in this di- 
rection entitles him to be ranked as one of the greatest sovereigns 
of hii^ line. Whcfi he came to the throne, the Pala empire in all 
likelihood comprised only some portions of Pdhar and Radha, 
but it was extended in different directions during bis reign of 
more than liilf a cenlurv. Two MSS. of the Ashtasnhasrika- 
ProjuapdramitCi f dated respectively in the fifth ^ and the 
sixth year of his reign, two inscriptions, both of which are dated 
in the eleventh year, inr.,— (1) an image inscription found at 
the Bodh-Cxaya temple,^ and {'!) an inscription at Mahdnhdra 
(Nalanda),® as well as th ‘ Hangarh grant of his ninth (?) year, 
issued from Vilasapura (Patna district), prove the existence of his 
authority in Ihhar at the beginning of his rule. Within a short 
lime from his accession, he seems to have launched liis career 


^ Bendtll, Ctl»logu« of Buddhitl S«nik. MSS. in the nniwrsifcj Librtry, Cunbridge, 
!>. 101 tnd lotra ii lAdd. 46t ; Pi^ A8B. 1899, pp. 09-70. 

* Tb« diti Wit reid to be yr. 10 by Cunninghem. See CASK, IH. p. 122, Pt„ 
XXXVJI. For (lie norreciioo eee MA8B, Vol. V., p. 76. 

* » CASH, III, pp. 122-28; JA8B, 1900, Vol. IV (N.&), pp. 106-07; GLM, 

pp. 101.08, 
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as the rebuilder of the Pala empire. An image inscription dated 
in the third year ‘ (c. 986 A.D.) of his reign has come from 
Baghaura (a village in the Tippera district), which includes 
Samatata in his kingdom i3rt-MahipaIa-devarajye...Samalate). 
The inference may be drawn that Samatata (South-east and East 
Bengal) had been brought under his control by that date. Two 
kings of this name are known to have reigned in the Pala dynasty. 
The later king seems to have ruled for a very short (feriod ; 
besides, he lost his life at the hands of his revolted subjects. 
It is, therefore, more likely that the inscription refers to the time 
of Mahipala 1.*“ 

It is difiBcult to assess his achievement in this region at its 
true worth in view of the fact that at about the same time a 
Chandra king is found seated on the throne of VaAga. In the 
circumstances two alternative theories are probable. Either he 
compelled the Chandra ruler to submit to his suzerainty, or he 
overthrew his government. In the latter case it must be under- 
stood that the Chandras were not indeed completely driven oot but 
were able to recover their position at a subseqnent date. By the 
ninth year of his reign the lost control over Paun(}ravardhana had 
been regained. His Bangarh inscription, probably dated in that 
year, makes a grant of land situated in northern Bengal. The 
Amgachhi grant of his grandson Vigrahapala III gives a true 
estimate of these successes when it states that their effect 
was the restoration of his ancestral kingdom which bad 
been taken away by others, those interlopers who had no title to 
it ’ {Anadhikrila-vUuptam rajyam=dsddya pitryam — v. 11). All 
those who were opposed to him were killed in battle {hata-takda- 
vipakshah sangare bahu-darppid...) through the prowess of 

his arms. Among these enemies and usurpers must be reckon- 

* 


1 Ep. lad., XVII. PP.S53 5J 

> nu, p. $fS. BbatiMkli tbink* that 4faa iow. “ eaDoot ba lar iHiMMd (mo 010 
A.I>.'' BilaUodaka aunticmd io tbii boago inao. nap bt ilM Bila 

kwiSiiSi fitlHted DMr Bagbaora. 

* jLa»Aikrit»^iiptam, toctiriliDg to M O. Ifajomdar, aboold amm ‘ImI to 

M A M w pA ttoa ,’ aae Bp. laS , ZXU, p. IN. n. 8. 
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ed the Kambojas, who had established their brief rule in 
North Bengal before Malnpala appeared on the scene. 

One circumstance may have favoured the growth and 
expansion of Mahipala’s power. The early years of his reign 
corresponded to that historic period when the attention of some 
of the prominent rulers of Northern India was occupied in resist- 
ing the progress of Islam in Hindustan. A movement was pro- 
bably set on foot for offering a combined opposition to the enemy, 
which, however, did not bear any fruit. There is no mention of 
M ihipala ill the accounts left by Muhammadan writers of the 
campaigns organised by the Hindu Rajas of the time to beat off 
Moslem invasions. Jaipiil, a king of the Punjab, seems to have 
collected some allies to meet the force of Sabuktigln ^ about 
the close of the tenth century A. I). Again, a confederacy is said 
to have been formed with the rulers of Ujjain, Gwalior, Kalinjar, 
Kanauj, Delhi and Ajmir as its constituent members for the 
purpose of opposing Mahmud, when he led one of his Indian 
expeditions in A.D. loos. IMie history of the opening part 
of the expedition ” is given in gie iter detail by Pirislita than 
Utbl, author of the Tarlkhi-Yamuu, and Secretary to the Sultan 
himself. It may be diubted if there was any united opposition 
against the Moslem invader. Gauda was destined to be immune 
from Islamic attacks for nearly two centuries more. MahIpMa 
had no concern with Mahmud and thus could devote his atten- 
tion to the consolidation of his kingdom. There is a tendency 
among some of the modern historians of this country to charge 
Mahip^lii with jealousy and cowardice or tn attribute to him a 
non-militarist religious attitude for not having joined the 
con(era{)orary rulers against a common enemy.^ We are not 
here going to enter into the question whether there was 
at all any united Viovement seriously undertaken against the 
Muhammadans during the period. A real explanation of Mahi- 
pala’s conduct does not, however, appear to lie in an indictment of 

' KUIo»,Voi.n.pp.ai«2e. 446^48; lUior H. C. RinHy, Note* on Afgtniitw 
tnd Put o( BihNbWMi H,. SSO-SI . ' BUxItt lUbtaiiP. 

49 
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this sort or in ajaboured attempt to trace a psychological change 
in the monarch. It would have been perhaps impossible for 
Mabipala to rebuild a lost empire bad his resources been engaged 
in helping others faced with the Moslem menace. He had to deal 
with those of the brother rulers who attacked his country, 
and the measure of success which he attained in the restoration 


of the empire and keeping it clear of others’ domination^seems 
to be the only criterion for judging the merits of his rule. 

The dissolution of the Gurjara-PratiliSra empire was in 
the meantime hastened by renewed Rftshtrakuta invasions of 
Northern India. It seems that the successful raid organised by 
Indra III on Kanauj led to a continuity of the R&slitrakuta 
domination in the Gahga-Yamuna valley till about 930 A.D., 
when the Cambay Plates were issued by Govinda IV, for in 
verse 28 of this inscription it is mentioned that the Ganges and 
Yamuna did service in the palace of this monarch. The revival 
of Rashtrakiita opposition is proved by the eviderce of the 
Karhad Plates of Krishna III, dated S. 880,’ in which th.ere is 
a pompous reference to his victories in the North (galitd Gurjiara- 
hridaydt-Kalamjara-jhitTahul=dia — v. 30). That the paramount 
authority of Krishna III prevailed in some portions of the Ahmed- 
abad district in Gujarat and the Baghelkhand Agency in Central 
India respectively may be maintained on the strength of tlie two 
glints from Harsola (in the PrSntej taluka, Ahmedabad), dated 
V.S. 1005 ' and the Jura (a small village in Maifaar State, C.I., 
about 12 miles from the Mai bar Ry. Station) stone*8lab inacrip- 
tion written in Kanaresc. " Inside the Gujara-Pratib§ra empire 
itself opposition against the imperial authority was also steadily 
gaining ground. About the middle of the tenth centu^ A.D. 

' Bp. I..d., IV. p. 978 ff. 9 

* Ep. lad , Vol. XIX, p. 938 ff; JBOB8, 1988, p. 879 «; Proc. o( the Third OtienUl 

loss, 808<06. 

» 119 j MAsr, voi. ss, pp. im 7; iKi|rXX3C»p:tf^i« n** 

N. Dikthit iod 0. B. Di^ktr diiooM tbe wJN|lh«t 

Idiigt ttitflikM tr« AmofThftVdirtfbi 1 tod Rritfapt ll Icembiood 
Iff tod Kfiiiipt II loooibiiMd ttigiit OSiW 

l». 1. ■. . 
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some of the ruling families, which seem to have originally 
been feudatories of the Gurjara-Pratiharas, d€<|}ftred themselves 
independent, the most prominent of them, as already stated, 
being the Chandels of Central India, who extended their power 
to the banks of the Kalind! or Yamuna ' (Khajuraho inscription 
of Dhanga, V.S. 1011, v. 45) some time before A,D. 954, and 
the Chedis of the United and the Central Provinces,^ now proudly 
alludiig to the victories of Lakshmanaraja against an -unnamed 
Gurjara king, who had formerly rendered useful services to the Gur- 
jara dynasty as mentioned in the Kahia “ Plates of Sodhadeva (V.S. 
1134) and the Benares grant' of Karpa(La(e^a-/un(iflna-patur=/yita- 
Gurjjar =■ endrah — verse 8). We have already referred to the early 
association of the Chedis with the Gurjaras, which can be proved 
from the Kahia plate.s. During an earlier period of their history, 
as it appears from the evidence of theBilhari grant(v. 17)° and the 
Benares grant (v. 7), Kokkalla I (c. 860-900 A.D.) boasted of his 
friendship with two powerful supporters, I'iz., Bhoja I, the 
Gurjara king in the north, and his son-in-law, the Rashtrakuta 
Krishna II in the south. Since the conquest of Kalinjar by 
Yai^ovarman, an important step forward in the development of 
the Chedi power was taken by Dhanga (r. 954-1002 A.D.), who 
probably wrested from the hands of the Gurjaras the ancient 
fortress of Gwalior (Gopadri) with the help of Vajradaman of the 
Kachchhwaha (Kachchhapaghata) family, whom he later appoint- 
ed to rule over this territory as his feudatory. The Chedi 
control over Gwilior is apparent from verses 44 and 45 of one of 
the Khajuraho inscriptions.* The River Yamuna became the 
boundary, dividing the kingdom of the Cbedis from the Kanauj 
empire of the Gurjaras. Dhanga is supposed to have joined 
Jaip&l, the Punjftb king, against bis Moslem enemy, the Amir 
Sabuktigln.’ HisiHOD Gap4^ was probably one of the Hindu 

• V<a.I,p.Mt. * Ip. n, p. 148. * Bp. Inii..Vol.VlI,p.86. 

• Bp.lM.,V«*. II,p.9W. ‘ Bp. lad., Vol. I. p. a««. 

• liw. Hj. «, •«• Bp. tod., Vol. I, p. m. KWhoro i Liit of Northern toecriptione, 
Noi.47,t8. C^. tol A»t, XV,pp.8», 41 (SMbnha toi«r-ofll»li»4lt.v.«.ieloitin*to 

liASj 1W9| p» 
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Rajas who fought against Sultan Mahmud on the plain of 
Peshawar in 1008 A.D. Subsequently, thd Gurjara king 
Rajyapiila submitted to the Sultiin (1018 A.D.), an act for which 
he had to atone by his life. The slaying of Rajyapala by Arjuna, 
the Kachchhwaha feudatory of Gwalior, at the command of 
Vidyadhara, the Chandel Crown-Prince, son of Ganda, is recorded 
in the Dubkund inscription.' The Chandels of Jeja-hhukti had 
already shown their hostility against the Palas during the reign 
of Yasovarman. His son Dhaiiga, who made himself prominent 
by his hostility to Moslems, prided himself on the fact of his 
having captured the women of Ra4ha and Ahga as spoils of war 
to “ linger in his prisons.” As this triumph recorded in 
the Khajuraho inscription (No. IV) was won some time 
before A.D. 1002, - it is very likely that it was either Mahipala 
(1) or the Kambojas who suffered this defeat. This seems to 
have been the last occasion when Bengal had to fight against the 
Chandels, whose resources were absorbed in a serious endeavour 
to check the advance of the Moslem power in India. Bpt if 
the Chandels withdrew from the scene; the Chedis or Kalachuris 
of Pahala (Tripuri, near Jubbulpore), who had once been 
allied to the Palas through matrimony, took their place. The 
Chedis had consolidated themselves into an important political 
power of the day under the leadership of Gahgeyadeva-Vikrama- 
ditya,® and later, his son Karna. It appears from the Piawan 
inscription that he was alive in A.D. 1037 (K.S. 789).‘ A 
manuscript of the Ramayana' completed by a Nepalese KAyastba 
in V,S. 107G (A.D. 1019) mentions Gahgeyadeva of the 
lunar race, the ruler of Tirabhukti, as a Gaudadhvaja (maM- 
rajidhiraja - puny = atahka - somavami = odbhava - Gaudu • dhvaja- 

* Ep. Ind., n, pp. 235, 287 (IJ. 12-18). See alio ibid., Vol. I., p. 219 (Cbindelli iwc 
from Uabobe). 

* /Wf., VoJ. I, pp. 188, 145 (v. 46— R4<?hi-p»rivri(Jbe.Tt<JMb^. 

» /bfd.,Vol.Vm. App. I,p. 10. 

4 CASK, XXI, p. U8 ; Ttibbii, pp. 262-5a 

4 BendeH, JA8B, LXXU, 1903, Pfc. 1, p. 18. 
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<‘^rtmad-Gahgeyadeva-bhujyamana-Tmbhuktau). According to 
Bendall this Gahgeyadeva was none other than the famous 
Chedi king, father of Karnadeva, but Dr. Sylvain L4vi ’ holds 
tliat lie may be identified with an otherwise unknown prince 
of this name who may have belonged to the local Kalachuri 
family of Goraklipur, the existence of which is evidenced by 
the Kahia Plates of Sodhadeva. But the former view seems 
to be the more likely and is generally accepted. The existence 
of a .second Giingeyadeva besides the well-known Chedi king 
is at best hypothetical. Gahgeyadeva’s supremacy in Mithila 
was probably the consequenci' of a victory over Mahipala. 
The former seems to have been justified in being called a 
Gauda ruler by virtue of his possession of Mithila, since this 
territory was considered to be a part of the traditional 
five divisions of the Gauda country. T^he occupation of 
Tirhut by the Chedis was, however, not lasting. As the brass 
images from Imadpur in the Muzaffarpur district, dedicated 
in the 48th year of his reign, probably show,' Northern Bihar 
was recovered by Malilpala before the termination of his career. 
The evidence of the inscription from Sarnrith ’ referring to 
the repair of certain religious ' buildings in this region under 
his auspices in V.S. 10S:J {G3U(}-=iidhipo Mahlpdkh Kdiydm 
Srirmn-akdrayat) may not be regarded as quite sufficient to 
warrant the conclusion that Benares came under his political 
control. It may have been quite possible for him to have 
undertaken building activities at this holy place even though 
outside his empire. If, however, his occupation of Benares is 
to be assumed as not outside the region of probabilitie.s, it is 
likely that he succeeded in conquering it from Gahgeyadeva, 
who had probably annexed the land before securing his bold 

' U Ntptl, Vol. n, p. 9lB, n. l; cf. R. P. OhJoJa, GUM, p. 12. n. ; aI>o JA8B, 
LXXII, 1908, Pt I, p. 18. R. C. Ifijamdir inggeati tb»t ihii 0&Age;ad«v» of Tirhut wu 
Nisyuduft'i twcuftot Q«Agtd«TB (U64 A.D.), tet IBQ, Ml, 681. 

' Ind. Ant., V«L XIV, p. 166, n. 17; Ptoc. JA8B, 1881,98. 

* Ind. Ant., ZIV, pp. 188-40 : JASO. H.8., Vol. II. p. 447 ; ASI, IflOS-Ol, p. 888. 
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on Tirbut. But it must have been soon transferred again to 
the hands of the Chedis as the Benares Plates of Earna, dated 
in the Kalachuri Samvat 793 (1042 A.D.), seem to suggest.* 

In the latter part of his reign Mahipala had to face the 
hostility of another powerful ruler. This time the attack was 
directed from the south, by Rajendra Chola, son and successor 
of Rajarajadeva, who ascended the throne about A.D. 1011-12. 
The Chola invasion seems, as is suggested by a South Indian 
scholar, to have been prompted by a desire to emulate the Seh- 
guttuvan Sera of the Silappadhikaram.^ Rajendra Chola’s father, 
Rajaraja I (acc. A.D. 985). * besides being the " master of the 
Tamil country south of the Pennar,” conquered the greater 
part of Mysore (Gahgappadi and Nulambappadi), Ceylon and 
Kollam (Quilon in Travancore) and Kalihga, and established his 
authority over the Eastern Chalukyas of Veiigainadu (Vehgi).* 
Rajendra, who had l)een an associate of his father in his 
military efforts, defeated during his reign the Chalukya 
Jayasimha, made many conquests in the south and also outside 
India including Kadarain or Kataha, Malaiyur, Ilanga^kam, 
Ilamuride^am, Manakk, the flourishing seaports of Takkolam and 
Matama (Martaban), the Nicobar (Manakkavaram) and the 
Andaman Islands.' He also planned an eastern expedition, 
which was carried out before the twelfth year of his reign, 
A.D. 1023, when the Tirumalai in.scription,' referring to 
this episode of his life, wa.H engraved. According to this 
inscription the Chola army first subjugated Eosala where 

> Jig. hti.. Vol. II, p. 80S s. 

* KrisHoMvanai Aiyangar, Ancieot India, p. 108. 

f JWi., pp, 108-05. ' ^ 

* Ibid., pp, 107-09. For » detailed icccoot of tfae two Obo|* Klog#* coaqoMte 9H SHI, 
pp, 48M7p alto fn. 4 oo p. 486 ; KilaktoU Sittri. Tfaa Cbo)M, Vol. 7. 354^. 603-34. 

4 Bat V. KtsikMobbai*! tr licit on bit ** Conquest of Beiunl tod Bonoo/* Ifidm 
BovloWf 1IK16* pp. 346-54. UtoHj be ooltl here tiitt the tolHor doteriboi IttiMidri'* 
fieltfio* M io HtUre LAfs, Dikthipa lAlt, etc., which it wroof. 

p. 95 ffjBp. lod., IX, p. 939 S. For oibor nfofoaOM. im mpra, 

i%t€lmp:n- 
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'BrShmanas assemble.’ The ruler of Odda-vishaya “ where 
copious waters are difl&cult to approach ” was subdued in “ close 
fights.” The diffetent territories of Bengal which were attacked 
were Tandabutti (Danda-blj«fcfi=Datan in the Midnapore dis- 
trict), Takkanaladam (dakshina-Eadba), Vangalade^a (Tonga) 
and Uttiraladam (uttoro-Radha). Dharmapala of Dandabutli or 
Tandabutti " in whose gardens bees abound ” was destroyed in 
a “ hot battle ” and bis territory conquered. Rana^ura, the 
ruler of doksbino-Radha, ” whose fame reaches all directions” 
lost his strength and was “ forcibly attacked ” and “ robbed of 
his prosperity.” Vaiigalade^a “ where the rain does not last 
(long)” was under the rule of Govindachandra at the time, 
who is said to have fled from his territory having lost his 
fortune. Mahipala, whose territory appears to have included 
i/ttoro-Radha, “ as rich in pearls as the ocean ” and who was 
decked with slippers, bracelets and earrings, was frightened in 
a hot Battle and had his fame annihilated.’ 

The conclusion of the enterprise, the success of which was 
considerably due to Rajendra’s general Sivanatba, was marked 
by the carrying of the Ganges water to the city of Gangai-konda- 
Cholapuram in commemoration of this military feat, and the 
cpnstruction of a vast lake on the banks of the Kaverl, which 
was sanctified by the water brought from Bengal. Rajendra 
Cho]a himself assumed the title of (3^angai-konda in token of the 
victory of bis army in the Gangetic country. Among the kings 
who came into contact with Rajendra Cbola’s forces (before 
A.D. 1023)’ it is at once possible to recognise in Mahip&la, 
the ruler of uttoro-Radha, the Psla emperor of this name 
mentimied in the Sarn&th inscription or A.D. 1026. The 
synchronism of Mabip&la with R&jendra Cbola, as establkbed 


> Oa tUi «/. Nflaknit dUbi. fee. elt., ff. mtt (Mibllilfe wm defeaM with SwfiO. 

' 33wn fe M BWDtIeo oi bit tulHii tveOiifeM is tt* lMpi$l iaeot^tiiHi diM la lb* 

Stb }W an. .Hww itii 

the* tfey wfei' ^b ib^ tbaOtt m iitWk jm, . 
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by the south Indian inscriptions, is of the highest possible 
importance in settling the Pala chronolog)^ No information 
is available regarding Dharmapala who is found to have been 
connected with the Midnapore district. Did he belong to a 
collateral branch of the Pala dynasty or the Karaboja family 
of the Irda grant ? Govindachandra of Vangala-dei^a seems to 
have been the last representative of the Chandra dynasty of 
Eastern Bengal. It is perhaps his name that appears to be 
preserved in old folk-songs, collected from different parts of 
Bengal,’ in which his father’s name is given as Manikachandra. 

The mention in the Chola inscription of a Sura prince, who 
flourished in the first quarter of the eleventh century, is of 
considerable interest in view of the controversy that rages round 
an imperfectly known chapter of Bengal history. The existence 
of a Sura dynasty^ is noted in a large volume of tradition, 
compiled by writers of genealogical treatises in Bengal, popularly 
known as Kulaji granthas^ foremost of them being Harirai^ra, 
Edumi^ra,’’ Dhruvananda^ and Mahesvara. These authors 
lived long after the period to which they refer, and the 
extant manuscripts of their wwks are comparatively recent. 
Where the determination of social position in the scale 
of castes and sub-castes is the main concern as in these 
works, interests other than historical are liable to pre- 


' One of these ballads collected from Rengpur w»ii poblisbed by Qnerton in JA8D, 
1678, p. 185 ff. Tbe UniTerBitj of CslcuUs bte pnblitbed loiDe of theM old bftlUds io the 
form of A book entitled Gcp-cbaodrer GAn. Cf. N. K. BhitUitli'f romtrkt, Bp. 1°^., 
XVII, p. 861. Tilakacbandri, King of Meb&rkul, * which is still s paragw^cA tbe Tippera 
district,' is mentioned in these songs as tbe tnslernal grandfather of QopI Chandra or Govinda 
Cbandra. Bbattaiali bold#lbat Laysbs Cbsndra of tbe BbirellA Narttedrara Image Inscrip* 
tioQ may bate been Tilaki Cbandra 's father. 

* There is a tradition that the Sflras ca^ie from the Darada coontiy. Bee B&dglAr 
Parftvyitts by ?arc9a ChsDdra VandyopAdbyiys, p. 304, 

* B^omidra is believed to hsve been a member of tbe coofl of 
LakriuDApeeena. See 8PP, B.8., 1814, Pt. 1. p. 10. 

4 Dbmvioands is oposiderad to be the bighest antboritj on Hm MbM by tbe 
Bflbmapee* Sea ibid., p. 29. BAogilA was nodar iba rale » Idbi oalM Bbfl lodrt 
diiadri dortog Atila'e time (boro A,P, 980), aaa ^TBTS, VoL I, R I« ^ f 
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dominate. The testimony of these genealogical tracts is, 
therefore, to be used with great caution. The evidence they 
furnish regarding Idi^ura, said to be the founder of the Sura 
dynasty, is conflicting on several points, chief of which is the 
question of his date. According to one tradition, he flourished 
before the rise of the Palas (8th century)' and he is to be 
identified with Jayanta, the Paundra king, whom the author of 
the Rajatanihgini makes a contemporary of Jayapida of Kashmir. 
He is held responsible for having brought to Bengal five 
Brahmins from outside — §anauj, Benares or Kolancha^ — well- 
versed in the Vedic lore, for the purpose of performing certain 
sacrifices, as priests competent for the task were not available 
in the province itself. It is to be noted, however, that there is 
quite a considerable bulk of epigraphic evidence which shows 
the presence of learned Brahmins in Bengal and Kamarupa even 
before the period assigned to Adi^ura by this tradition.® 
Hence there is no reason in tlie argument that Adi^ura must be 
placed in the 8th century to prove by implication that it marked 
the loommencement of the Brahiu.inisUion of Bengal. The 
present-day Brahmins of the Radhiya and Varendra septs trace 
their descent from the Brahmins said to have arrived in the 
court of Adi^ura, but in some cases the genealogical trees cannot 
be carried back as early as the date suggested.' R. D. 
Banerji® has rightly called in question the genuineness of the 


^ The Varondra EQla'Pafijik& is said to ooDtain the followiag itatemeDt about his 
date ; * Vedakiilambaah|aka*yiiiijte rij-ididOra sa oba ' which is interpreted to be eqnivaleot 
to S. 654 (782 A.DJ. See VaAger Jatija Uib&s. Vol. I, p. 88. o. 

* Bee for another reference to Eol&ficha. JBOR8, Vol. V, 1919, p. 687. Eolifioba 
or Er(4ftfloba appeara in ae?eral grante from Assam. Nortb-BibAr and Orissa. Rao Babador 
E. N. Diksbit pn^ses to identify it with Eulancb (in the Bogra^diitrict). Whether tbis,waa 
the original Eollfloba whence Brihmins emigrated to different places or a settlement nened 
after the original one leqoirea forUier inyestigatioo. See for identifioatioQ and the form 
KnlMflhi, etc., Ep. lod., XXOI, Pt. IV, p. 101 fl. 

» <?/.Hp.Ind.,Xin. ro. 887-88, 

< 0fttf, pp. 68-09. 

» BlAglirltMt, pp. 188-88; 108-61; 86748. Jayanto Ip menUoned in the.l*TB«j 
Akbwl, m Jarrelt, Vol. 1I» p. Ii0* 
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evidence on vi'hich the proposed identification of Adisura with 
Jayanta rests. There is another tradition which says that 
Adisura began to rule in Gauda having defeated the Buddhist 
Pala dynasty.* This evidence places the founder of the dynasty 
in the eleventh century (A.D. 1032).^ Leaving the disputed 
question of the historical existence of Adisura aside,® epigraphical 
proof regarding the probable date of its origin seems to corro- 
borate this view. The genealogy of the Suras, as compiled 
from the Kulaji w^rks, comprises the following names in the 
order of succession in which they are mentioned ; Adisura, 
Bhu^ura, Kshiti^ura, Avanisura, DharanKura, Dhara^ura, 
Anusura,'* Adisura’s grandfather Kavi^ura, and his father 
Madhava^ura.® , In some works two more names are 
inserted between Dharasura and Anusura, viz., Pradyumna- 
sura and Varendrasura. A glance at the list will show how 
useless it is for historical purposes. The same name except the 
first and the last seems to be reix^ated in a variety of forms. 
The I’in-i-Akbarl enumerates ten kings headed by Aditya f?ura, 
but the rest of the names do not end with the Sura title. There 
is practically no agreement between the list supplied in the Kulaji 
works and that embodied in the S’in-i-Akbari ; the authority 

1 The following is quoted by some tcholari in iupport of tbie view : Tstr-idi^firab 
daravarh^a-simlio vijitya Bauddfian nripa-P&lavaib^n Basils Gau4 am. See Qau^e Brah- 
ma^a, p. 83, quoted in GRM, p. 68 , n. 

^ It ifl based on the interpretation of ‘ Vedav&pftAka-^&ketu Gau^e viprft(^ fansIgHt&b ’ 
(« 6. 954 « 1032 A.D. — lee GRM, p. 59. The Chronogram baa a different reading which 
H. P. fiftatrl eiplains to be equivalent to A D. 782 fVedav&p&Aga'4ake). Sec JBOE8, Vol. 
V, 1919, p. 172. 

^ On traditions regarding Adisura, and bis time, and the origin of the dffras, see 
SAhitya, B.S. 1821, pp. 751-59; Bhiratl, B.8. 1322, pp. 941-52; Ind. Ant., XLIV, pp. 
270-74 (in this paper Mr 6. Eumar shows how coofusiag and also mialaad og are the 
•tatemeote contained in acme Kolajit ; referred to by N. N. Vaso, regarding the gaoealogiei 
of the Seoaa, ibe duras and the Y&davss); B. P. Chanda, Indo-Aryao Baoea, pp. 176-77. 

* JASB, N.8. Vol, IV, p, 286, fn. 7. Mr. M. Cbakravarti adds tlw name of 
Ba^adfirs to the list and cites * Gau^e Brghmapa * for bii antbority. If tbs Iraditioa has 
bssn correctly stated, be may be Uken as identical with tbs ddrs prinos difsatsd by 
BAjsodra Choja. 

d Biffglir PorftvfitU, p, 171. 
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of both is tradition. Turning to the strictly historical sourceSj 
several data may be gleaned, on the basis of which alone an account 
of the dynasty is to be prepared. The name of Rana^urais to be 
found in the Chola inscriptions already referred to. In the 
commentary on Sandhyakara Nandi’s Rdmacharita, Lakshmi^ura 
of Apara-Mandara ’ (in Radha) appears as a feudatory of Rama- 
pala, who died in the first half of the twelfth century. Nearly 
* allied to him in point of time was Vijayasena of the Sena 
dynasty, whose Barrackpur grant ^ refers to the Sura ^family 
{Sura-kuJdmhhodhi-kaumudi — v. 7), with which he was matri- 
monially connected. No trace of the Suras is to be found in 
any historical source prior to the date of the Tirumalai inscrip- 
tion (1023 xA.D.), and the foundation of the dynasty may, there- 
fore, be assigned to the beginning of the eleventh century. 
Traditional and historical evidence seems to agree in pointing 
to their association with Radha (West Bengal). It is not 
improbable that shortly after the invasion of Ahga and Radha 
by the Chandel king Dhangadeva, the state of affairs in the 
latter territory proved favourai)le for the foundation of a new 
dynasty by the Suras, who shired it with the Kambojas and 
continued to rule till they were swept away by the Senas 
in the twelfth century. 

No light is thrown on the relationship between Mahipala 
and the other Bengal princes w^ho came into friction with 
Rajendra Chola. Perhtps the paramountcy of the Gawlddhipa 
who had re-established the fortunes of his family on a wide 
scale was nominally acknowledged by them. According to his 
Bangarh Plate he placed his lotus-feet on the heads of the rulers 
of the earth {nihita'Charanapadmo hhuhhritdm murddfeni— v. 12). 
The Tibetan historian, Taranath, informs us that he exercf&ed 


^ OoTD. on IT 5-6. The ' potibnmoni * inner, of Gopftln IH from Manda (is the Bajshlhi 
district) mentioni a Dlmaiiiira hot the text is so faulty that no^ntellJgent appreciation of 
the reference ieemi to be poeiible. See MASB, Vol. V, p. lOH 
* Kp. lod., Vol. XV, p. 278. 
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his sovereignty over the king of Orissa, "Veracharya by name, 
who is not mentioned, as far as we know, in any other source. 
It is stated in the Tiruvalangadu Plates ’ that Rajendra Chola 
killed a wicked king of Orissa whose successor presented him 
with a number of elephants.’' The latter may have subse- 
qaeotly rendered his homage to the Pala emperor. There seems 
to be a significant allusion to some victory of a far-reaching 
character during Mahipala’s reign in the drama entitled the* 
a manuscript of which, dated in 1331 I) , 
was recovered from Nepal by MM. Haraprasad Sastrl, but there 
is an obstacle to the full realisation of its importance owing 
to the uncertain identification of the party against which it 
was accomplished. The drama was probably played during 
the festivity which miy have been held to celebrate the close 
of a war that had brought triumph to the king {Samara- 
sag ar-antar...). In the introductory part of this book which 
deals with the Purapic story of Harj^ehandra and Saivya 
in a dramatic form there is a verse which contains - some 
historical information : Yah samiriiya praknti-gaharmm = 

Argya-Ghanakya-nitim halm (or jitra) Nandan Kusuma-nagaram 
Chandraguplo jigaya | Karnaliloarh dhruoam^upagatan-adya 
tan-eca hantum dor-darpadhyah sa punar-abhavat iri-Mahipdla- 
devah li (i.c., he, Ohandragupta, who, following the policy 
of Chanakya, that was of an inscrutable character, conquered 
Kusumanagara, was born again as, ^rt-Mahipaladeva, fore- 
nJbst in point of prowess of arms, for killing those who had 
become Karnatas). This plainly shows that a king named 
Mahipala defeated some people who if not originally Karp&tas 
were at least very much allied to them. It is alio clear that 
they must already have established themselves as a ruling power 

f 1008-M, siass: sn, Vol, m, p SSS; tbitni Bpiir^^hteal Beport for 
iMiiitein, p«w«rvi»u-30. 

I lABB, Pt. I, 1S9S, p. 2M,e.: Me *Im Cbepjekeniikiin hj liyt-XdMDli**'* *°- 
la UlcMexheB TukSleAUr, OekotU, wbidi gifei diBeirat iwdinge ID taBM||l|^ 
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in tbe territory from which they were later ousted by Mahipala, 
otherwise there would be no basis of the statement that they were 
like tbe N.mdas who had been overthrown by Chandragupta. 
Nilakanta Sastrl’ seems to be right in pointing out that the 
verse does not imply that Mahipala’s adviser was also called 
Obanakya, and tliat by defeating his enemy he also conquered 
Kusuinanagara or Kusumipara (Pataliputra) like the Maurya 
hero. It is also wrong, as lie has shown, to hold that Taranath 
mentions one Chanakya as Mahipala I’s contemporary and minis- 
ter ; the Tibetan historian on the other hand refers to a Chanaka 
who acted as a king or regent during the minority of Bheyapala.^ 
There i«, however, no convincing reason for rejecting the 
identification of this Mahipala T of the Pala dynasty, which was 
fairly established by MM. Haraprasad Sastri. Some scholars" 
are of opinion that the Karnatas were the Chola soldiers who 
are known to have invaded Mihipfila’s kingdom, and they assume 
OQ the evidence of this text that Rajendn Chora’s boasted 
success over his Pala contemporary had little foundation in fact. 
What really happened was that the Chola army was forced to 
retreat, unable to cross tlie Ganges owing to Mahipala’s resis- 
tance. But Mr. R. P. Chanda points out that the designation 
by which the en^my m 3 ationed in the Chayidakauiika was 
known was appropriate only for the Chalukya dynasty founded 
by Taila (A.D. 973), which held the Karnata country in their 


^ Ind. Colt., April, 19W, pp. 797-99 as a rejnioder to J. C. Ghosh, ibid.f Oct., 1936, 
pp. 854-56) ; also cf. Journal of Orients) Research, Madras, Vo). VI, pp. 191-98; B. D. Bsnsrji, 
B&hglir Itib&i, pp. 251-53. * 

’ J. 0. Ghosh’s reference to Tirsuftth’s Ghftpalca is wron/;, see foe. cit Hi# position is 
next to that of dreih^a, Mshipftls's eldest son, who ctme after dimupftla. Aoeor^ingto 
the Tibetan historian dreihta’i loocesior wis s ssven-year^d son and Mah^Ala’s maternal 
nnole Gblpska carried on tbe govamment for 99 years. Daring Ibis period he fooght and 
defeated the Tomabk as and also subdue 1 the people of Bengal who had rtYclted agai]u| 
him end had entered Magadha by force. Afterwards he made hie nephew 
and himaalf ratomed to Biti, an ialaod near ti^e month of the Qingea. See £ad. Ant . rtr 
p. 866. 

« aEU,p. XI, 
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possession during the time. But the inscriptions of the Chalukya 
contemporaries of Mahipala do not refer to any contact with 
Bengal. As the Karnatas, according to the ChandakauHka, were 
defeated in the struggle, the reason why the incident is not men- 
tioned in the Chalukya records can be understood, provided the 
identity of the Karnatas with the Chalukyas be assumed as probable. 
The verse from the GhandakauHka makes it clear that 
Mahipala’s victory was not over some enemy who may have 
temporarily raided a part of the Pala dominions, but was one 
which brought about the complete overthrow ot a ruling family 
from whose hands the power was transferred to the victor. 
If this view is taken, it will be difiScult to hold that the 
enemy, mentioned in the verse to have suffered this crushing 
defeat, was either a Chola or a Chalukya prince. H. P. 
Sastrl suggested that the people defeated by Mahipala might 
have been connected with those Karnatas who are known to 
have later established their authority in Mithila and Nepal 
under Nanya. In this connexion the evidence of the Bo^h-Oaya 
inscription of the Rashtrakuta Tunga may be recalled. There 
seems to have been a Karnata settlement in Bengal dating at 
least from the time of Devapala in the ninth century, for the 
Karnatas appear systematically in the copper-plate grants of the 
PSlas from this period onwards as those to whom among others 
royal communications regarding donations were usually to be 
made {Gauda-Malava-Khasa-Huna-Kulika-Karndta-Lata-Chdta- 
BhaUi-sevak = ddm), and it is also evident that they were in royal 
service {anydrhi-ch-aktrttitdn sva-pad-opajivinah) ; ' probably 
mest of them were connected with the military department. 
Mr. Nilakanta Sastrl surmises that this mention of the Karpatas 
in the PSla inscriptions, which is repeated in the shape of a for- 

^ I Bod tbtt Mr. J. 0. Qbofh bt* alto receotly drawn attaoiion tothii folut, tM loc. cii. 
file ptitafe in ^nettioo refers to Ibe Gau^ss. MMavit, Khatat, Hflpai, EqUIcm, Karpifts 
ibe eerfinte of tbe Kiog (Sevakidio). It it to bo foaad w atl tbe iobteqiHUit graott 
oftiiedlToeii^* 
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nuila, is fictitious, from which, therefore, it should not be inferred 
that there was any Karnata element in the population of the Pala 
territories. But* there is no reason why the possibility of a 
large-scale immigration of the Karnatas into Northern India 
including differcLt portions of the Pala dominions cannot 
entertained ; a series of invasions from the South which are 
recorded in history may have deposited large numbers of people 
from Karnata in areas which were affected by such expeditions, 
and they perhaps remained where they were left or wandered from 
[)lnce to place in search of occupations and were actually employed 
in different capacities by the various ruling families of the time. 
In this way a natural explanation of the presence of an undeni- 
able Rashtrakuta or Karnata element in Northern India may be 
found. It must, however, be admitted that there is no history 
available of a direct hostility between Mahipala and this element, 
which makes it impossible to determine the exact character of the 
struggle in which the Pala king was involved according to the 
evidence of the ChandahausiJm. The only people who had 
established themselves as a strong ruling Power in Bengal 
practically ousting the Palas from the field were the Kambojas. 
If a Kamboja prince adopted the name Kunjaraghatavarsha, it 
will appear that he was imitating the example of some Rash^ra- 
ku^a rulers of the South, who had been known by their 
Fars/ia-titles, It may be that the Kambojas, pressed hard by the 
Palas, were looking for support from the South, and also received 
substantial military help from the Karnatas dispersed over a large 
area in the east. If Dharmapala, defeated by Rajendra Chola’s 
army, was really a Kamboja, as suggested elsewhere, it is not 
unlikely that he afterwards sought the Chola king s support in 
making a fresh endeavour to rally his forces against Mahipfla, 
who was his real enemy and not Rajendra Cholai whose army came 
and fought and went away. It is significant that in an inscription 
at Chidambaram/ dated A.D. 1114, mention is made of a stone 
presented by a KSmbo^a king to Rijendra Chola^/* which was by 
order of the lord RSljendra Chola-deva placed in front of the shrine 
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of the god who is the lord of Tiruchhirrambalam,” ' On the wholi 
Ksheml^vara’s drama seems lo refer to a Iccal struggle whicl 
ended decisively against Mahipala’s enemy whoie authority wa: 
completely extirpated rather than one in which some invadei 
^rom the South participated, whose power survived the defeat 
inflicted upon him by Mahipala, Wifhin a few years of the 
death of Mahipala, a line of Karnala-Kshatriyas, viz., the Senas, 
having established themselves in Radha, w'ent on gradually 
conquring the whole of Bengal, including south-east Bengal 
and Gauda, from the Yadavas and the Pdlas respectively. 

We do not know, if anybody played the part of Chanakya 
^ during Mahipala’s conflict with the Karna|as. In the Chandakauiika 
the latter is depicted as the veritable reincarnation of Chandra 
gupta, who having followed the subtle philosophy of Chanakya de- 
feated the Nanda. The Sarnath inscription dated in the Vikrama 
era 1083 refers to Srl-Guravavamara^i, to whom the Pala king 
paid his respects {pad=abjam = aradhya... 1.1.). The Bangarh 
inscription mentions the dutaka, his Brahmin minister, Mantri 
Bhatta Srivamana. Were they identical with each other and 
connected with the family of Bhatta Guravami^ra of the Badal 
Praiasti? In the colophon* the author of the Chandakauiika 
says that he received plenty of presents in the shape of clothes, 
ornaments and gold from Karttikeya, who was a Rshatriya. 
His identity is not known ; he may have been a minister under 
the Pala king. 

Mahipala’s reign is a long record of military activities. 
The emergence of a new empire out of the ruins of the old was 
his singular achievement. Its preservation against repeated 
attacks from outside was a sufficiently embarrassing task to 
keep bis hands full. The circumstances in which he was placed 

» p. 10*. 

* prijogaifa dha 08 'ptilikft't>bfiU 

; iMatIwidnm IflrtlJW— 
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were not congenial to the novel conception of a higher political 
duty supported by modern historians of India. His immediate 
trouble was not Avith the Moslems, but with people of his own 
country — the Chandellas, Cholas, Chedis and Karnatas. His 
career is an illustration of the familiar political doctrine 
which teaches that every powerful neighbour is to be regarded 
as a potential enemy. 

The Tibetan historian gives the duration of his reign as 
fifty-two years. This is a very near approximation to truth, as 
the latest known date of his reign is the year 48 furnished by the 
Imadpur image-inscriptions. He died about 1032 A.D., a few 
years after the engraving of the Sarnath inscription of the Vi/crama 
year 1083 . 
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CHAPTER X 


The PiLA Dynasty after MahIpala I 


Najapsla and Vjgrahap&la III. The Chedi king Karla's boitility agaiott Bengal eadaii 
by matrimonial alliances. The Yidavaa in Eastern Bengal— an independent dynafy. Theii 
treaty vwth Kar^a. Conflict with the Kaivartas. Vigrahapala III succeeded by Mahipila II. 
Domestic troubles. The Rise of the Kaivarta Power. The P&la king killed. Rimapila. the 
last of the great Palas. His elaborate prepar ations against the Kaivartas. His feu latories. 
The Kaivartas defeated Ramapala’s conquests. Tne foundation of R&m&vatl Kumlra- 
paU. A Battle in Sonthern Bengal. CiiodagaAga’s Invasion. Vijayasena against the 
PMas. Revolt of Timgyadeva. Vnidyadeva appointed Ruler of Kltmarflpa. Do.i,eitio 
rivalry in the Pila dynasty. Madaoaplla. His eighth year record. End of tl* Pi’M io 
Bengal. The rise of a new Power iu Bihfir and Bengnl. 

After the death of Mahipala, the empire again fell on evil 
times. Again it became subject to the forces of decline 
as in a previous period. The same old story of invasions from 
outside, accompanied by domestic intrigues and growth of 
independent states w'itliin the empire, repeated itself. The-down- 
ward movement was accelerated by plots in which discontented 
feudatories and officials took part, either secretly or openly. The 
darkness that hemmed in the empire was dispelled once 
again when an energetic member of the dynasty found bis way 
up to the throne, determined to restore it to its former glory. 
But the light that shone was the last flicker of a lamp to be soon 
extinguished. The vitality of the age-worn imperial fabrio^ was 
exhausted, and the place of the Pslas came to be occupied 
by other dyuastics in BibAr and Bengal, chief of them being 
the Senas. 

. Mahipala was succeeded by hia son Nayapftla, * HHie ini- 
glichhi Plate ‘ of his son calls him a “ narapati ” (v. 11), wbile 
bis father MahIpAia is styled an ** avanipati ” (v. But such 
descriptions cannot form the basis of an histod^ oompatison 

Tilt (li-lS) m Mpttted in lb# Mfotfaftli ptsf# nk 
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batwcon the father and the sonj^ who seem to have been made 
of different moulds. The latter, or his son Vigrahapala III, 
has not been credited with any heroic exploit. The Chedi 
spectre which had appeared on the horizon of ffie Gauda- 
Mngadha empire during MabTpala’s life-time now assumed a 
more portentous shape. Gafigeyadeva’s son, Lakshml-Karpa, 
(acc. c, 1041 A.D.)^ took up his father’s policy of hostility 
against the Palas. Karna’s relationship with Gauda extended 
over a period which probal)ly covered two consecutive reigns— 
those of Nayapala and his son Vigrahapala III. The Tibetan 
Life of (AlKa) Dipahkara Sri-Jnana,^ (080-1055 A.D.), the 
Buddhist scholar from Bengal, establishes the synchronism 
between Nayapala and Karna. According to this authority 
a conflict broke out between Nayapala and Kurnya of the w^est, 
in the course of which the latter is said to have invaded 
Magadha and sacked it several times. He was, however, 
ultimately subdued, and they entered into a treaty at the 
medial )n of the Aclidrya Alisa. Nayapala’s paramount control 
over the western part of Bihar appears to have remained 
undisturbed from the evidence of the Kri^hnadvarika Temple* 
and the Narasiraha Temple inscription^ at Gaya, both dated 
in the fift*eenth year of his reign. It is possible to make a 
satisfactory guess from the TilKdan sources regarding the date of 
the treaty, said to have been established between Nayapala and 
Karna. The Buddhist saint probably died in A.D. 1053 or 1055 
during bU stay in Tibet, where be had gone at the request of 
King Chan Chub, the nephew and successor of the Lha Lama 


* 0A8».rp,|»|».86^. 

* F'W nil of with Eor^.i tho Olwdi kin,, mo JASB. 

Pt. 1, B>. IM-M, n. c* p. 19S : m:»ny»-Kk»4i, p. 186, a. 119; GBM., p « For ibo 
TibeUo trt<t|tioo nad haportont j.toa ie Attlo*. life, no Eoekliill, Life of Iho Buddha, p. 227 ; 
JAtt., I«n. Vd. 1, It I, pp. M6 W j JBT8., Vol. I, pp. Ml ! B C. Dee. Iildi|a Paaditi 
ia tha Lead of Saow. 1068, pp. », M, 76; Uri, U N^. Vol. If, p. 189. Tk. 
Tfbeltaa aiatortali m ebiafly d«h«d fma the work of Attfa'a petawlpal dlMipla, Bawtoo. 
1900, pp. 19848. * 
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Yes'es-hod. The latter had on a previous occasion sent a mission 
under Rgyo-tson-gru Senge to persuade Atl^a to visit his king 
dom, but his invitation was not accepted. Atl^a subsequent- 
ly changed his mind on the arrival of the second mission 
under Nagtsha Lochava and went to Tibet when its throne 
was occupied by the nephew of King Chan Chub. He is 
said to have left Vikramasila for Tibet sometime between 1039 
and 1042 A.D. During this journey he stopped for a while 
in Nepal, when he addressed to King Nayapala a letter entitled 
the Vimala-ratna-Iekana. Nayapala thus appears to have been 
alive in A.D. 1042, when Atisa had already left his home, 
having arranged^e truce between Knrna and the Pala sovereign. 
Karna mvrfet have attacked Magadha immediately after his 
accession (A.D. 1041), as the settlement arrived at between 
him and Nayaplla .through the intervention of Atl^a was com- 
pleted by 1042 A.D. when the Buddhist saint proceeded to 
Tibet. But the former seems to have persisted in his hostility 
against the Pala dynasty. The Tibetan evidence shows that his 
aggressive activity was confined to Magadha during Nayapala’s 
reign, but an inscription found engraved on a 8tone-pillar4at 
Paikora in the district of Birbbum,' recording the dedication of 
a divine image by order of King Karna himself, may suggest that 
on a later occasion he actually obtained a footing in the northern 
part of Radha, which in the days of Rajendra Chola had been 
held by the Palas. The success which probably attended a 
renewed Cbedi enterprise in the east seems to be alluded to in the 
Karanbel stone-inscription of Jayasiihba-deva,’ incised sometime 
between A.D. 1160 and 1180, in which bis great-grandfather 
Ear^ is described as waited upon by the rulers of Qauda 
{Qauda ganvan^tyaja), Chola, Kufiga (= Kofigu or 'KoAgude^a 
=moderD Salem and Coimbatore districts ?), Hupa, Quijara and 
Kira territories (11. 11-12). The pride of the Pftlas who had once 

I A6I., 1991-33, p. Hi. 

* iii4.AD(..voi.xvin,p. nr. 
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succeeded in repelling theChedi king’s attack was no longer justi- 
fied. But finally they appear to have composed their difi'erences 
and come to terms. In the commentary on the Ramacharita^ it 
is stated that Vigrahapala III married Yauvana^ti, a daughter 
of Karna. This matrimonial alliance probably put an end to 
the Chedi king’s rivalry with the Palas.^ He was able to create 
for himself a position of undoubted influence in Bengal through 
his matrimonial connection not only with the Pala king but also 
with another ruling family — the Yadavas— as mentioned in the 
Belava grant of Bhojavarrnan.'' The latter’s grandfather Jata- 
varman married Kama’s daughter Vira^ri (parimyan Karmsya 
Virahiyam — v. 8). As in the other case, this matrimonial 
relationship too may have been the happy sequel of a political 
struggle between the two parties concerned, which seems to be 
referred to in the Bheraghat ^ (near Karanbel on the Narmada 
in the Jubbulpore District, C.P.) inscription of the time of 
Narasimhadeva. This inscription was composed by Sa^idhara, 
a younger son of Dbaranidhara, written on the stone by l)is elder 
brother Prithvidliara and engraved by Mahidhara. As tiie 
Bheraghat inscription of Alhanadevi refers itself to the lime of 
Jayasirhha-deva’s elder brother, Narasimha-deva, it is a little 
earlier in point of date than the incomplete Karanbel inscription. 
The passage (v. 12) in this record relating to Karna’s activities 
is slightly different from that of the Karanbel inscription inas- 
much as the former, unlike the latter, does not refer to Gauia 
at all in this connection, but mentions instead the Vangas and 
the Kalingas, who were made to tremble at his power [Chakape 
{Ghaharnpe) Vahgah Kalihgaih saha]. The Vangas of this 

^ MASBm Vol. IIT, No. 1, p. 33 ; Com. on I. 9 : anyatra'jo Vigrabap&ia Yaayana4ri/ft 
Htrpaiya r&ifia^ aotayft laha kahaupFin >= n4u4hav&n. * 

^ According to the RC. commentary on 1.9 Vigrahap&U inflicted a %vere defeat on 
Eai^a before this marriage. 

^ Edited by R. D. Banerji in JASB., N.S., Vol. X, 1914, p. 131 it and Plates XVin 
—XX; also by R. G. Baaik in 1^. Ind., Xn« p. 87 ff, Platei; N. G. Majnmdir. IB. 
p. 18 fl., Plate. 

* Bp. lnd.,2I,p.U. 
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inscription may be regarded as distinct from the Gau^M of the 
Karanbel grant, for it was'Earna’s son-in-iaw Jfitavarman who 
seems from the evidence discussed l>elow to have been the master 
of Eastern Bengal at the time. 

The Belava grant of Jatavarman’s grandson Bhojavarman 
furnishes important details regarding his family. The scrii t 
of the inscription follows the Proto- Bengali style of the 
eleventh century A. D., the chief peculiarity of which is tlie 
use of the Nagarf and the modern Bengali form of the letter 
‘t’ side by side. The inscription was composed by one 
Purushottama [itt yam guna-gathabhis ^ tushidta Puruiru)- 
shottamah — v. 15]. A contemporary poet of this name is 
known from a selection of Sanskrit poems — the Sadukli- 
karndmrita — complied in A. D 1205.’ The introductory part of 
the Belava grant gives a semi-legendary account of the origin of 
Jatavamian’s family. They claim to have descended from 
Svayambhu whose son was the sage Atri [Svayambhuvam-ih- 
apatyafh muniT-Atri{-r-di)taukasdm — v. 1]. From the fireo'. hia 
eyes was born the moon {tasya yan—ndyanam tejas=ten-djdyata 
Chandramah), who begot Budba through his wife Bobi^^ 
{Rauhineyo Buihas=tasmdd—v. 2). He was the father of 
Pururavah by Ila ; Kirtti, Urvail and Bhuh selected him as their 
husband. He was the father of kju {Sopy = iyuih samajijamn. 

V. 3), who was worthy of being ranked with Manu (itfanu-samo... 

From him was born Nabusha, the ruler of the earth 
{rajMi»tato jajflicdn kshtndpdlo Nahushas^tato...), the father of 
Yay&ti. His son was Yadu, the originator of this dynasty 
of rulers [tatah kshiti{bhu)jam vaM**oyam~u(jifi)mbkate], in 
which Vishpu and Laksbmi manifested themselves in their true 
foprm^on several occasions (Ftroirfischa HariS^ha yatra hohala^ 
pratyaksham—dvaikshata — v. 3). In this family (the Thdavts) 
was also bom Kpshita, ‘ the stage-manager ’ ot the ifUii- 
hhlthttaj, who dallied with a hundred milkmaids 

B, Ii. KatioN <4 SuMkrit. MSB., Vd. 111^ f, tl|i 
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Hrah Krishno mahdbMrata-siitradhdrah — v. 4), Protected h] 
a knowledge of the three Vedas, they took part in wonderfUi 
battles l»,,trayydm ch^ddbhuta-^hgamhu cha va{Ta)8&d^rom==^ 
odgamair^Vamminah — v. 5]. They — the kinsmen of Hari — 
adopted as the surname of their family the highly solemn title 
of Varman (Vammdn^oti-gabhira-ndma dadhatah — v. 5), and 
occupied Simhapura which was comparable to a cave of lions 
(bhejuh Sirhhapurarh guhdm==iva mrigendrdndm). Vajravarman, 
a scion of this family, was, as it were, the very symbol of success 
that accompanied the military expeditions of the Y^ava forces 
{kaddchid^Yddavlnam chamundm samara-vijayaydtrd-mangalam 
— v. 6). Devoted to friends, he was like death unto his foes, a 
great poet and a great scholar [Samana ivaripundm kavir^api cha 
kavlndm panditah (pa)nditdndm]. From Vajravarman was born 
Jatavarman. At this point we should pause to attempt some 
historical deductions from the foregoing account. The inscrip- 
tion refers, as already noted, to Jatavarman’s marriage with 
Vira^ri, daughter of one Karna whose identity with the famous 
Chedi king of that name, proposed by A. K. Maitreya, has been 
unanimously accepted. He was thus a contemporary of the 
Pila sovereign, Vigrahapala III, who married another daughter 
of Karna. This synchronism (between Jatavarman, Karna and 
Vigrahapala III) is of the utmost importance in settling the 
chronological problem connected with the Yftdava dynasty. Their 
original stronghold was Simhapura,^ but as several towns of this 
name are known to have been in existence in diflferent parts of 
India, it is difficult to say which of them is meant here. But 
the claims of two places deserve particular attention in this con- 
nection-— one of them being situated in the Punjab and the other 
in KaliAga. One point that favours its location in the Punjlib* 0 
that a oity called Siihhapura probably situated in this proviaw 


Aeeoriigg to. D. 0. O.dkd], tbii |il»oo wm litmtod in Boot no, ffiQ. Mk 
if. >9K, f. ISi, «Un Ain lootM in tnlUfn. * 
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was at one time the seat of a Yadava-Varman dynasty consisting 
of twelve generations of kings. On the other band the probabi- 
lity of its being identified with Simliapura of Kalinga * cannot 
simply be ignored. It may be noted in this connection that 
the Rashtrakutas of the Deccan are frequently described in their 
inscriptions as born in the Yadava lineage.* A branch of this 
paramount dynasty may have settled in Kaliiiga during their 
incursions into this country in the 9th or 10th century A.D. and 
thereafter devoted their energies to the building of a political 
Power in the east. It is somewhat strange, however, that their 
names and title do no bear any known trace of Rash^rakuta 
influence. Among the Yadavas mentioned in the Belava 
inscription, Jatavarman appears to have been the first to enjoy 
independent sovereignty. His father Vajravarman has been 
compared with Prithu,’ who was the cultured leader of 
an army whose fame rested on his efficiency as a soldier, no 
less than on learning. It is probable that he was employed 
by the Southern king Rajendra Chola during his famous 
expedition in the Gangetic country. The growth of the 
Yadava power received a substantial impetus under the 
direction of Vajravarinan’s son Jatavarman He is said to have 
extended his domination into the Anga country (?), inflicted a 
humiliating defeat on Kamarupa, put to shame the glory of 
Divya’s arms and rendered Govardhana powerless { . paribha- 
tamtam Kamarupa-^riyam i nindan = Dicya-bhuja^riyarh tika- 
layan Govardhanasya iriyam — v. 8.). In fact the glory of his 
paramount sovereignty was established as a result of these victories 
(Vitatavan svdm $drvahhauma4riyam). All this at any rate 



WM probftblj sita&ted between Chicacole and Nsraeuioipett tn the Mftdrtt Preii* 
See Ep. Ind., VoL X, p. 123; XII, p. 4 ; J.R.A.8., 1913, pp. 618-20, n. 1. For the 


'idcDti^eatioo m etoted above, tee Kp. lod , Vol. IV, p. 143. 
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means that the foundations of an independent monarchy were 
laid during his time. If the reading of ” inverses, 

which has been disputed, is correct, it seems that Jatavarman * 
was able to reduce this territory to subjection after the recent 
attack on Magadha by Karna had weakened the political 
authority exercised by the Palas in the province of Bihar. 
As regards Divya, ^ his proposed identity with the Kaivarta 
hero who led a successful revolt against the Pala dynasty may 
be accepted as a good working hypothesis. The commentary 
on the Rdmacharita suggests that he was originally in the service 
of the Palas. When Jatavarman came into contact with him, 
he was probably in the employ of Vigrahapala III, entrusted 
with some responsible military post in Northern Bengal. The 
settlement of Govardhana’s identity requires a detailed considera- 
tion, and in this connection it would be necessary to determine 
the relation of the Yadava dynasty with a group of kings, the 
reconstruction of whose history is principally based on four 
documents, viz,, (A) the Bhuvane^var inscription of Bhatta 
Bhavadeva, * (B) a copper-plate grant issued from Vikramapura/ 
and (C and D) two manuscripts recovered from Nepal, one of 
the AshtasdhasrikchPrajilapdramitQ, ® and the other of the 
Laghukdlachakratlkd, ’ The Ehuvane^var inscription refers to 
Harivarraan {chakdra rdjyam Sn-Dharmavijayi-^v . 16 ) and 


^ It has befD proposed by ooe writer that this Jatavarman is the same as Js^varman 
who according to the Rewa inFcription of Malayasiliiha (vv. 7*8— Mem. ASB, No. 23, pp. 1«33) 
aocompaoied Trikalif^gadhipati Karpa daring his expedition against 0aa4a> see IHQ, Vol. 
XII, p. 478. This name (J&^varman) ia epelt with a lingual* unlike the J&tavarman of the 
Bel&va grant. Karpa’a companion waa the father of one Yakahapkla, grandfather of 
Malayasiibha and great'grandfatber of.Padmaaidbha. The proposed identihcatioo is tho4|gRighlj 
untenable as D. C, Qanguly has shown, see ibid., pp. 607*08. 

* Bp;Ind.,Xn,p. 88;MA8B, Vol.ni,p.28. 

BO. Com. on I. 8S. 

^ Eielhom, Ep. Ind., VI, pp. *208 07: R. L. Mitra, Antiquities of Orisaa, Vd. IT, 
pp. 86.87, 

’ i MASS., V., pp. 07.08: IB, p. 166; VaAgM Jitija ItihAa, To). 1}. p. 216. 
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probably also his son, whose name is not given. The copper- 
plate issued from Vikiamapura records a grant made by one 
Harivarman, and the two manuscripts, referred to above, are 
respectively dated in the 19th and 39th years of the reign of a king 
of the same name. The conclusion seems to be well warranted 
that these different references to Harivarman are applicable to 
the same king who reigned for a period of at least thirty-nine 
years (suchiram-^v. 16, Belava grant). It is worthy of note 
that the grant of land recorded in the Belava Plate was made by 
Jatavarman’s grandson Bhojavarman from the same seat of 
military activity as mentioned in BTarivarman’s inscription 
(Vikramapura). Another interesting link that seems to connect 
Harivarman with the family represented in the Belava grant is 
the commonness of their family surname. Added to these dita 
bearing on their mutual association, stands the evidence of 
palsBOgraphy. R. D. Banerji, * after a revised study of the 
script of the Bhuvane^var inscription of Bha^ta Bhavadeva, 
came to the conclusion that it should be assigned to a period 
earlier than the last quarter of the eleventh century, and not to 
the twelfth, as proposed by Kielhorn. ^ If R. D. Banerji’s finding 
as regards the date of the Bhuvane^var Prasaiti has any force, 
it will appear that Harivarman ’s grant was earlier than the 
former which appears to have been engraved in the reign of his 
successor.^ Harivarman’s line consisted of at least three rulers — 
his father, himself and his son, whose name is not known. 
Their chronological position in relation to the Yftdavas of the 
Belava grant has not yet been definitely fixed. According to 
some scholars,^ whose opinion in this respect more or less 
follol^ed Kielhorn’s estimate of the time of the BhuvEoeii^tr 
Ihsdription^ Harivarman ’s line came to rule after Bln^^llirznanf 
the donor of the Belava grant. But N. N. Vasu ‘ holds tWtJie 

1 BsSf !pr mbis. pp. 808'04. 

^ Sp lod., VI, pp. 908-07. 
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flourished even before Vajravarman who heads the genealogical 
list to be made up from the account given in that record, while 
E. D. Banerji is of the opinion that his date is not later than 
that of Jatavarman’s son, Samalavarman, or his grandson, 
Bhojavarman. Under the circumstances one theory is possible. 
Both Samalavarman and Bhojavarman are known to have held 
Vikramapura. When could then Harivarman issue his grant 
from that place ? There is probably a veiled aliusion, as others 
have noticed, to one or more Harivarmans in the Belava grant 
of Bhojavarman, in its remark that Hari and Vira^ri were born 
again and again in his family. In the Vajrayogini grant 
of Samalavarman the name of one Herivarman can be traced 
before it refers to the Kalachuri marriage of Jatavarman. If at 
least one Harivarman is meant in these inscriptions, it will 
appear that he was known in the fifth year of Jatavarman’s 
grandson Bhojavarman as well as in his father’s life-time. It 
has been already seen that among those who were defeated 
by Jatavarman mention is to be found of Govardhana in the 
Belav^ grant. It seems that he has been identified rightly 
by Dr. K. G. Basak with the father of Bhatta Bhavadeva, who 
was noted for his learning and martial skill. His father Adideva 
is mentioned in the Bhuvane^var Prasaiti to have served as the 
minister of war and peace under a Vahga king whose name is 
withheld. Perhaps both the father and the son had beeo in turn 
associated with the family of Harivarman, in whose court 
flourished Bhafta Bhavadeva after the death of his father, 
Govardhana,* his period of service extending into the reign of his 
successor as well, as hinted at in the Bhuvanesvar PrasaitL The 
grant of Harivarman will appear to have been issued sometime prior 
to the establishment of J&tavarman’s ascendancy in Vahga whem 
the former’s line exercised its control having seized it from the 

* Isd , XII, p, 88. Aorordloi. to B. D. Banerji be oey Imt# been Meotkal vith 
^▼ornpn^cSlMnaofKKilli&bt itiernd to tbe Com, ootbe BO, Bei Bia^ 

Itihie, p. mi JASB« N.8., fi. P. tMike 
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hands of the Buddhist Chandras. Govardhana’s defeat led to 
the withdrawal of Harivarman from Eastern Bengal, who 
may have now remained contented with his possession of 
Utkala where his son succeeded him after his death. He 
reigned for nearly forty years. No information is available as to 
the total duration of the reigns of Jatavarman, Samalavarman 
and his son Bhojavarman, except that a grant of the Inst-men- 
tioned king is dated in the fifth year of his government. There 
is no inherent improb.ability in the supposition tliat Govardhana’s 
master, Harivarman, who was probably a contemporary of Jata- 
varman and, consequently, of VigrahapSla III, was represented 
by his son during the reign of the Pala monarch's youngest son, 
Ramapala. The evidence of a verse of the Hamacharila makes 
it probable that a Varman contemporary of Ramapala Ijpld 
Utkala, which is described in that work as the land of ' 
the Nagas {Bhavahhushana-santati-himram — Chap. Ill, v. 44). 
The epithet seems to refer to the Kdgaiamk, the existence of 
whose rule is revealed in a number of inscriptions.” Curiously 
enough, an adjective has been bestowed upon Bhavadeva in his 
inscription which may be interpreted to mean that be was the 
avowed enemy of the iiagaa {nagantaham patirinain — v. 45). It 
is, therefore, probable that Harivarman was able to establish his 
authority in Utkala through the active help of Bhavadeva. If the 
original seat of the Yadavas was in Kalihga, their natural associa- 
tion with this region of the eastern coast may have stood them in 
good stead in winning for them a foothold in Orissa. 

In the Belava grant Jatavarman is compared with Bbishma 
(Gdrigeya iva Smtanoh — v. 7). In the earlier part of his life 
he may not have been attracted by the glamour of kingship 
enjoyed by bis kinsman (Vajravarman’s grandson ?) but later 
changed his mind. From Vanga he probably proceeded to 
KSmarupa, thence to Paundravardbana and ultimately to 

1 H. P. &Mri fiedt in tbi* eipreftion a nftKDre to a Nlgafaiiida. Sea lotr?. to 
BC, MASB, m, p. IS. 
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Ang% (?). Jatavarman’s son was Samalavarman (v. 9). Verses 
10-12 in the Belava inscription which follow the mention 
of Samalavarman have given rise ‘to a controversy among 
scholars. Relevant passages from them are quoted below for 
an appreciation of the difiiculties connected with their interpreta- 
tion : (verse 10) — Tasy = Odayi sunur = abhut-prahhuta-durvvara- 
nrcshv — api sangareshu ; (verse 11) — tasya Mdhvydevydslt 
kanyd Trailokyasundarl (Ja)gadvijaya-mallasya vaijayantl 
manohhuvah ; (verse 12) — tasy-dsid = agramahishi s — aiva 
Sdmalavarmmanah) . There is no doubt that verse 11 is con- 
cerned with the parentage of Sainalavarman’s chief queen 
( agramshishl, verse 12), but the difficulty lies in finding it out as 
well as her name. Are the two terms “ Trailokyasundarl ” and 
’‘Jggadvijayayamallaisya) ” in verse 11 to be taken as propernames 
or adjectives? And does the phrase “ Mdlavyadevydsit kanyd ” 
contain the name “ MalavyadevI ” in its instrumental or the 
nominative form? As regards the second question, if, according 
to most scholars, the latter interpretation is to be accepted, it 
will arppear that in this verse MalavyadevI has been mentioned as 
a daughter {Mdlavyadevi-asll kanyd) and in the next as Samala- 
varman’s queen {S-aiv-dgramahishi) . According to this view the 
term “ Trailokyasundarl ” is to be regarded as an adjective of 
MalavyadevI. This is dissented from by N. 6. Majumdar who 
holds that ‘‘ kan j/d ” in verse 11 applies to Trailokyasundarl, 
which is a personal name and not an adjective, and that her 
mother’s name has been given as MalavyadevI, used in the instru- 
mental case. Regarding Jagadvijayamalla, the tendency among 
scholars is to regard it as a proper name, standing for the father- 
in-law of Samalavarman. In this case also the late Mr. Majumdar 
disagreed witli the general theory, taking it as an adjective • of 
Manohhuh, the god of love. The connection between Udayi 
mentioned in verse 10 and Samalavarman is no less obscure. The 
verse as it stands begins with **t<uya ” ; hence it may be supposed 
that it is to be connected with the proper name immediately 
preceding it, which is S&malavarman referred to in verse 9. But 
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verse ll, which likewise opens with “ tasya ” after the mention of 
Udayl, makes this interpretation absurd, as on the strength of it 
Samalavarman’s chief qi^n (verse 12) becomes his son’s 
daughter. Majumdar proposed that the second “ tasya ” was also 
related to Samalavarman, the meaning of verse 11 being that he 
had a daughter called Trailokyasundaxi by Malavyadevi. “ Saiva" 
in verse 12 should point to “ Trailokyasundari if it is a proper 
name, rather than to Malavyadevi, but as the former has been 
taken by him to be Samalavarman’s daughter, the reference is 
made to apply to Malavyadevi. The interpretation cannot be 
said to be in strict accord with the context. As the presence of 
“ tasya ” in verse 10 apparently clouds the meaning of the passage 
as well as its connection with the following verses is, it is held by 
E. D. Banerji that “ tasya ” in the present case is a mistake for 
“ tatha.” Thus the ^erse referring to Udayi is to be treated as 
entirely unconnected with the preceding one. Messrs Banerji, 
Vasu and Sastri are of the opinion that the name of Udayl’s son 
is given in the next verse as Jagadvijamalla and that it was bis 
beautiful daughter (sundart) Malavyadevi who enjoyed the supreme 
position in Samalavarraan’s harem. MM. H. P. Sastri identified 
Udayi with Udayaditya, the Paramara king of Malwa, and 
Jagadvijayamalla with Jagaddeva or .Tagdeo, the youngest son of 
Udayaditya who served under Jayasiriiha Siddharaja of the 
Chalukya dynasty of Anahihipataka.' R. D. Banerji points out 
that it is doubtful if Jagaddeva can be equated with Jagadvijaya- 
malla.’ The name “ Malavyadevi ” seems to have served as s hint 
for the proposed identification of Udayi as a M&lwa king. The 
question of his identity apart, if the reading s&nur’^abMt in 
verse 10 is correct, the ground for the supposition that his son 
Jagadvijayamalla must be considered very feeble indeed, for 

* Cf. IB, App. II, p. 191. (y. Jsintd Sum-Iofcriptioa of tba Poniain lp|tddoTti 

oA. bj Dhinodm Chtndn Gongolr, Ep. lod., XXII, PI. n, p M ff. Km 9» vbo wu 
MitqiMoi JigtAAon {c. 1065-94 A.D.) wu • Uaf of Otitnt. lAo pntebty 

Uolwo. 

* N.8.. 1914, p. 136. 
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it is g^ependent on the assumption that Udayi and sumh do 
not form two separate words but a tatpurusha compound, 
meaning “ the son of Udayi,” i.e., Jagadvijayamalla, supposed 
to be given as a proper namo in the following verse. But this is 
barred by the presence of the long i in “ Udayi.” There is no 
reason why it should be r^arded as a mistake for the short 
i, specially as the long vowel is required by the metre in the 
present instance. Dr. R. G. Basak is perhaps right in connect- 
ing Udayi with “ prabhu,” mentioned in verse 9, although it 
is not clear why Purushottama, the author of the inscription, 
should refer to Udayi’s father in that fashion. It is noi neces- 
sary to link up the second line of this verse where it occurs with 
the preceding one naming Samalavarman, and Basak’s interpre- 
tation is further supported by the fact that it stands nearer 
” Udayi ” than the first line. A relation may be established 
between this part of verse 9 on the one baud and verses 10-11 
on the other, which will be an improvement on the interpretation 
proposed by Dr. Basak, as he has noticed its connection only 
with ” tasya ” preceding the mention of Udayi. The view 
advanced here being accepted, it will be found that the name of 
Udayi’s father (prabhu) is actually given as Jagadvijayamalla in 
verse 11. We agree will) N. G. Majumdar in regarding 
Trailokyasundari ’ as a proper name and Malavyadevi as 
employed in the third case-ending, but it does not seem to be 
correct to hold, as he does, that ‘'s=aiva ” in verse 12 represents 
■” M&lavyadevi,” which is more remotely placed than the 
other term. Thus the conclusion may be arrived at that 
Jagadvijayamalla, father of Udayi, had a daughter called 
Trailokyasundari, who was wedded to Samalavarman. One 
weak point in our contention is that we have taken " tasya ” in 
verse 11 as connected with Udayi’s father, instead of with Udayi 
himself, but the the sense of the passive does not appear to be 

‘ Tbi* MMfi M ^ BMM «f » KaUAf* priatMc, wife of • king ot Canton, VijarabUti 
b; nm (A.D. Bm IBAS, ISIS. ». 180. 
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opposed to this construction. Moreover, this interpretation does 
not necessitate the replacing of “ tasya ” in verse 10 by tatM,” 
the formation of a compound out of the two separate words Uday! 
and s«n«A, and the joining of “ fasi/a ” (verse 11) with the 
Samalavarman of verse 9. The scope for uncertainty is thus 
much reduced. The identity of both Udayl and Jagadvijaya- 
malla is, however, to remain an open question. 

Samalavarman ’s worthy son by Malavyadevi was Bhoja- 
varman (AsU = tayoh sumir = ih = anurupah — v. 13), who was 
like a lamp that illumined the families of the parents [abhaya- 
vanih-{dl)pah). He adopted the complete set of imperial 
titles Parameh'ara, Paramahhattaraka, MahdrdjSdhmja (v. 16). 
The Belava grant makes a gift of land situated in Paundra- 
bhiikti (1. 27), to which belonged Kausnmln-ashta-gachchha- 
khandala( = Kusimha. in the Rajshahi district ?). The inference 
is permissible that Northern Bengal or at least a part of it (the 
Rajshahi district) was under his political control in the fifth 
year of his reign when the grant was made. There is a passage 
in the inscription which may suggest that in this year there was 
some serious danger confronting his position, when real heroism 
seems to have fled the earth [Aa dhik (ka)shiam = anram = adya 
bhuvanam — v. 14). The trouble is expressly mentioned to have 
been caused by a revival [bhuyah ?) of the Rdkshasa calamity 
[bhuyopikamikm) rakshasam’"iitpdt = oyam. {upa)sthit=ostu...]. 
The passage is no doubt obscure, but two facts may be observed in 
this connection. First, in its account of Jatavarman’s victories 
the inscription itself refers to Divya whose identity, as alread) 
noticed, with the Kaivarta chief of this name, is' generally 
believed in,’ and second, it seems to have been a fashion in tb< 
tvyelfth century to describe the heroes of this community ai 
R&kthasas.^ It is not, therefore, improbable that in referring b 
the crisis brought about by the R&ksbasas, the Bel&va gran 

> Bp. iDd., Xn. p. 84 
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really means some attack led by the Kaivartas against Bhoja- 
varman, in consequence of which his control over Paundra-h/iufcti 
was growing precarious. The poet was aware of the fact that 
his position was imperilled, but he prayed for his success {Kuiali 
hhkdsu Lank=ddhipah — v. 14). It stands to reason that the epi- 
thet " Lahkddhipa” applies to Bhojavarman and none else, as in 
the verses concerned no other person has been named. The fact 
that his territory has been designated as Lanka may naturally 
lead to the presumption that it had been previously held by the 
Rdkshasas for some time. Thus the Varmans may have esta- 
blished their domination in Northern Bengal, as suggested by 
the geographical information contained in the Balava inscription, 
by defeating the Kaivartas, but the latter made an effort to oust 
them by the 6fth year of Bhojavarman’s reign, which gave rise 
to a critical situation. The trend of the evidence furnished 
by the Belava grant seems to indicate clearly that Bhojavarman 
had a religious turn of mind {majjayann = ica Vag-hrahma-may = 
dmnda-mahodadhau — v. 15) and was fond of panegyrical utterances 
(iti yam gum-gdlhabhis = tunhldva — v. 15). The poet deplores 
lack of true courage in his time, which may go to show that he 
was not a promising ruler, who later succumbed to the danger 
already visible at the time of the engraving of the plate. He is 
not known to have left any son. Probably the Varman line 
ruling in Utkala annexed Vahga after his death. 

The copper-platc inscription of Harivarman,' according to 
N. N. Vasu’s reading, contained the name of a certain village 
called Vejanisara in Vahga as the object of the grant. For many 
years this plate could not be traced, but recently its redis- 
covery has been announced, accompanied with a note in Bengali 
by Dr. N. K. Bhattasali,* in which appears a revised reading aif 
the text together with observations on its historical implications. 
It has been suggested that N. N. Vasu was wrong in reading the 

^ N. N. Vmu. VaAger Jitljt Itib&i, Vol. Hi pt. 1, p. 216. 

’ BhAnUTirtbft, Mlgb«i 1844 pp. 162-74. 
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name of a village in line 8 of the text, the village given away 
under this grant being already mentioned as Varaparvyata' 
in line 2 of the same inscription. As it appears that the Plate 
was for some time in the custody of a pundit at SAmantas&r in 
the Edilpur pargana of the Paridpur district, it has been desigoi^' 
ed the Samantasar grant of Harivarma-deva in the new note 
prepared on the subject by Dr. Bhattasali. It is to be regretted 
that there is no satisfactory facsimile of this inscription from which 
one can judge for oneself the correctness or otherwise of the new 
reading or the one that has hitherto been relied upon. The most 
important suggestion made in the note quoted above is that 
Harivarman’s father was not called Jyotirvarman, os pre- 
viously held on the authority of the older reading, but jAta- 
varman, whose name is to be found in the Belava grant of Bhoja- 
varman as that of Samalavarman’s father. This suggestion, 
if accepted, will require a radical alteration in the Varman 
chronology as constructed by earlier writers. Historians have 
hitherto placed a certain miharajadkiraja Jyotirvarman after 
Bbojav^irman of the Belava grant, and Harivarman. said-to be 
his son, after this Jyotirvarman. Dr. Bhattasali by rejecting 
the view upheld by Vasu that the new grant is dated in the year 
42 proposes to lessen the total duration of the Y&dava family's 
rule, for according to his reading there is no date given in the 
text. This means that the end of the Varman dynasty will 
have to be placed somewhat earlier than the time hitherto 
assigned to it on the strength of the earlier reading. But even 
though it may be true that the SAmantartr grant is not dated, 
there is other evidence to show that Harivarman's reign was 
quite long. 

‘ It most be said in fairness to Dr. Bhattasali that he has 
not been over-enthusiastic in trying to prove that (be n^me i^ 
J&tavannan, not Jyotirvarman. He says that as * n ’ is 

I Cy. BMapmnt&l, wbtiiM OofU^Jt ig iIm lixtli jmt cV hil i«||f immi gfru'' 

Mt BhMsnnlw, UM CB.a). 
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dwr in the text, it is highly probable that the name 
giren shoald be taken as Jatavarman, for if the name 
were “ Jyotirvarman,” the doubling of ‘ v being preceded 
by ‘ r would have been expected in accordance with 
the orthographic conventions of the time. It is, however, 
most necoessary to mark the first letter very carefully ; in con- 
nection with this he says that the space between the honorific 
‘ in ' and * ta ’ (or ‘ tir ’ , according to Vasu) is so small that it 
can hardly contain the large conjunct ‘ji/o It is clear from 
these observations that the condition of the signs is far from 
satisfactory, and in this respect further deterioration since Vasu 
handled the plate for the purpose of bis own reading may be 
assumed as probable. It is to be seen in particular if there is 
any trace of the subscript y and the sign for the medial o. 

From the account already given, it will appear that the 
Belava grant gives a genealogy of this family up to Bhojavar- 
man ; in this inscription it is clearly stated that Samalavarman 
was the son of Jatavarman by his wife ViraM. In the Samanta- 
sar grant there is no mention of Vira^ri or any otheif queen 
who may have been Harivarman’s mother, taking for granted 
that his father was Jatavarman, the self-same person who 
was Samalavarman’ 3 father. In the Belava grant Samala- 
varman is described as ‘ Samalavamima-devapad-anudhyata ’ 
It is true that the genealogy of ancient kings is some- 
times traced only through the direct line of descent, omitting 
collateral lines. Hence the omission of Harivarman’s name 
in the genealogical aobount, given in the Belava grant, may be 
accounted for, as he may have preceded his brother or half- 
brother B&m«davarman. The Bbuvane^var PraiasU, as already 
mentioned, not only refers to Harivarman , but his son who 
seems to have succeeded him, though ins name is not ^ven. 
Thtn adoiittiBg that Jatavarman was firet succeeded by ins 
ten Hativanosn, it will have to he oonciuded that* Samala- 
varman could not have oooupied||be throne befme Hativarman’s 
son and successor referred to in Bhuvanedvar iiuMription; 
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there was do partition of the Bengal dominions of the ladavas 
between different collateral lines since all the available grants 
are found to have been issued from the same royal seat, Vikrama- 
pura. As the reading of the year 42 in the Samantasar grant 
is not accepted by Dr. Bbattasali, he holds that there is no 
indication of the length of his reign, except the expression 
‘snchiram' used in the Bbuvane.svar Prahsti, which is not 
sufficient to justify the conclusion that he reigned for an inde- 
finitely long period. But the evidence of a MS., as already 
mentioned, shows that he reigned for at least 39 years. It is 
to be understood, however, that there is no evidence to show that 
Harivarman remained the master of Vikramnpura (in Vahga) 
throughout his reign or that his son ever had any connection 
with it. The Kaivarta or Rakshasa trouble does not appear to 
have passed off by the fifth year of Bhojavarman’s reign, while 
Harivarman’s line in Utkala surrendered to Ramapala at a date 
subsequent to the total collapse of the Kaivarta power. Hence 
if we think of only one Harivarman as probable, it will have to 
be pr^umed that Vanga and Utkala did not remain united 
under the control of Harivarman and his line for long. 
The Vajrayoginl grant of Samalavarman which Dr. Bbattasali 
has noticed in a Bengali journal refers to a Harivarman 
to whom a great value is attached {rihbavo — 1. 6), but in view 
of the most fragmentary condition of this record, it is impossible 
to find any support for the assumption that be is mentioned here 
as Jatavarman’s son by his wife Virasri. In fact no conclusion 
can be drawn about his parentage from this inscription. The 
assumption that in this grant mention is also made of Hari- 
varman's son referred to in the Bbuvane^var Praiasti, also lacks 
pr6of. On tte contrary the mention of the Kalachuri family 
(1. 5), that of a name ending with Sri (Vira4ri ?) in 1, 6 and of 
nripali bom out of the union of the latter apparently 
with a fiiember of this dynasty (cf. sa khalu — ^1. 6) seftns to 


' Bfaintivuilia, IStO (6.8.), p. 6T4. 
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suggest that the mutilated passage in question contained 
a reference to Samalavarman, known from the Belava grant 
to have been the son of Jatavarman and Vira^ri. This 
suggests that one Harivarman ruled at some period before 
Jatavarman and not immediately after Samalavarman as 
bis successor, for no reference to him can be traced in the 
subsequent lines of this inscription. If the passage from the 
Belava grant is to be explained as paying a tribute to an earlier 
Harivarman, it is not clear what objection the author of that 
inscription could have to put his name in the proper place after 
Samalavarman. It is not improbable that there was a second 
Harivarman who is to be identified with tlie king of that name, 
noted in the Bhuvanesvar PraiasH and the Vejanisara inscription. 

As the reconstruction of Varman history and genealogy is 
still fraught with difficulties, it is impossible to speak of 
Govardbana’s position and identity with accuracy. If Hari- 
varman’s father was not Jyotirvarraan but Jatavarman, it will 
not be possible to describe him as the king of Vahga under whom 
Govardhana served. In that case it may be proposed to Connect 
him with the court of the last of the Chandras, from whom 
the Varmans took Vanga. But here again it will be difficult to 
say how he was occupied from the moment of his defeat till his 
appointment as a minister again under Harivarman. Even if the 
name Jatavarman has been correctly read in the Samantasar 
grant, it may not be necessary to take him as identical with 
the Jatavarman of the Belava grant. His place may remain 
in the genealogy after Bbojavarman as Jatavarman H, just 
where Jyotirvarmman was assigned by Kielhorn. 

The government of the Chandras was replaced in Vaiiga 
or East Bengal by that of the Yidavas sometime in the first half 
of the 11th century. It is interesting to note that in the 
N&la^& inscription of Vipula4rlmitra, ‘ which on palseograpbi- 
cal grounds may be assigned to the first half of the twelfth 

> Ind., ZZI, pp.*«7-101 tnd PUto. 
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century, it is stated that an army of Vangala (Vaingala-balair— 
I. 3) set fire to the house of Karu^a^rlmitra of Somapura, who 
seems to have lost his life iu the conflagration It is possible ta 
place him about the time when the Cbandras bad to succumb 
to the forces led by the Yadavas, as Vipiila^rlmitra of the 
Nalanda inscription stands fourth in the chain of disciplesbip 
commencing froifi this Buddhist saint. The Cbandras were 
Buddhists while the newcomers were Vaisbnavas. In the 
course of the stj’uggle between the two Powers, and even after- 
wards the latter may have exhibited violent antipathy toward.s 
Buddhists and Buddhist institutions, but about this we are not 
certain, for when hostilities were going on between the two sides, 
excesses may have been committed by either or both, resulting in 
serious damages to non-combatants also. The Vajrayoginl 
inscription also seems to refer to this conflict which took 
place in Vanga, possibly iu Jatavarman’s time, in which 
Samalava.rman as a prince took part. 

V' 

We may now resume the history of the P&las, which Ind to 
be intdVupted by the introduction of the narrative relating to 
the fortunes of the family of Jatavarman, a contemporary of 
Mahipala’s grandson. Their power was evidently on the decline 
owing to the invasions of E-irna and Vikramaditya VI, and the 
conquests made by the Yadavas. Mahip&la’s son, Nayapila, 
probably did not reign for more than ^fifteen years, and the 
last known date of bis successor, Vigrahap&la, is the year 13, 
supplied by bis Amgacbbi Plate, ' engraved on the pedestal 
of an image of Buddha, and* the Indian Mosenm in- 
scription of his reign That the reign-periods of those two 

lAd Aot..Xkl,p.97; IIV. p. 106; (kntmMj Mm ^ UB, M H. 
IP : Ep. lod . Vol XV. pp. 396-810. 

> MASS. Vol V, p. lit. It cooiisti of osfj two liset, nioitt*oai«| 
piUt'flofi. B. D. Btoerji poistt oot tlKi tlrit it tbo mbm 
O iBiiiifcim III cm. Vol m. p. m, Ko. l tW mmo witf H oMI 
aiefl»fdldDgo( tbonuM of\^giibipAU hat sol btos ibowft. Wit Mr. 
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moDarelM were not long is indicated by tbe fact that tbe sen of 
tile artist who engraved the Bangarh grant of Mahip&la (9tb 
year) engraved the Amgachhi grant of his grandson, Vigrahapala. 
He has been described in the latter record of his reign as the 
god of death unto the families of his enemies {Kalah kule 
vdtuhSm — V. 13), but we do not know of a single case of 
military success that may be attributed to his reign. There are 
some debased silver coins preserved in the Indian Museum, which 
may have been struck during the reign of Vigrahapala. They 
may be a testimony to the weakness of his financial position.’ 
Vigrahapala was succeeded by his eldest son, Mahipala 11, his 
other two sons whose names are known being SurapSla andRama- 
p6la. Tbe Kamauli Plate of Vaidyadeva mentions Mahipala’s 
brother, Ramaplla (v. 4),* immediately after Vigrahapala, which 
may lead one to suppose that he himself never sat on the throne. 
Bui the existence of his rule is definitely proved from tbe 
evidence of the Ramacharita “ and the Manahali inscription * ol^ 
Madanapala. Tbe omission of his name in the Kamauli grant 
is only a proof of the fact that he was not one of tlMb Pali 
sovereigns who patronised the family of Vaidyadeva. For the 
history of his reign, it is necessary to turn to the commentary on 
tbe RAmacharita. The author of the latter work, SandhySkara 


iiMoriptiaut ftltribated io Vigr^bapaU 111 will be di«oastej later. Ooe of Ibem ii tbe 
Akthaytv»|a inic. of VUvlditya mentioniog the fifth year of Vigrahapala ( III)— aee CA8B» 
III, p. 183 ; MA8B, V, pp. 80-82. Tbe second record la the BMt Stooa-liBage 
ia«riptiaa of Paritoaba, described 1^ Canniogbam as dated in tbe twelfth year.— Ibid., 
p. 121 B. D. Banarji qtiUes ooiy the first five hues io MASB, Vol. V, p. 02. 

* V. A. Smith describes them as the eastero or Msgadha type. They " bear the 

legend 4r! Vi or irl Vigra The least barbarooa of these coins be ia inclined Io aaaign to 
the fifit kiag of tbk nama, and tboae Oiat are * wholly cornipt ’ Io tbe third. 8eo OCIM, 
Vol. I. j». *88,889 (PI XXV, 10). ^ 'il 
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Nandi, who is also supposed by some to have written the 
commentary thereon, was the son of the chief minister of war 
and peace {Mahasdndhivigrahika) under Ramapala. It was 
perhaps difficult for him to give a tlioroughly unbiased account of 
Mahipala on account of tbe opposition which existed between him 
and his brother, the hero of the Ramacharita. Mahipala’s conduct 
is described in his work as offering a contrast to the practice 
of polity (anitikarambharatc amtike nitiviruddhc arambhe udyame 
rate sati).' While .Vlahipala, listening to evil counsel, was leading 
the state on the path of destruction, Ramapala may have engaged 
himself in developing a [>lan as to how to save it from the follies 
of his brother. But bis. intentions were easily liable to be 
misconstrued by the wicked people," who tried to convince 
Mahipala that Ramapala, being more powerful and popular, was 
secretly plotting to kill him and to seize the throne for himself. 
The king tried to take Ramapala’s life in some foul manner, but 
afterwards got rid of him by putting him in prison. With him 
also went Ramipala'.s elder brother, i?urapala.''’ It cannet be 
satisfadtorily ascertained whether these domestic dissenlions.were 
in any way connected with the revolt of the Kaivarta chief in 
Northern Bengal, which literally cost Mahipala his throne 
and life. According to the commentary on the Ramacharita, 
Divvoka^ killed the great king (rdjapratara) Mahipala and 
became the master of a large tract of co,unlry {MahipHam hatra 
hhuyah prachuram bhumandalam grihitavatah....Kaivarttasaya 
nripasya). Varendri was occupied by the successful insurgent 
(Varendrl Divvokena grihit-eti) Detailed information is not 
given as to tbe causes responsible for tbe outbreak of the general 
insurrection organised by the Sdmantas. Buddhism was anta- 
gonistic to the practice of the fishing-craft which formed tbe 
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occupatioa of the Kaivartaa, who thus suffered from social 
disadvantages under the regime of the Buddhist Palas. It 
is not improbable that, before the actual rising started, their chief 
had asked for a redress of their grievances, which was not conceded 
by the unwise king. Taking advantage of the crisis brought 
about by the drift of events in the royal family terminating in 
the incarceration of the two princes, Divvoka, originally a Pala 
servant, rose against him and put an end to the life of the un- 
popular monarch. There is no definite evidence as to the dura- 
tion of Mahipala’s reign, but a period of three or four years may 
be considered likely. The throne passed to his younger 
brother, S?Qrapala. Neither the commentary on the Ramacharila 
nor the Kamauli inscription mentions him as Mahipala’s 
successor. But the Manahaii ‘ inscription does not leave any 
room for doubt that he actually held the reins of government, 
although probably for a very short period. The reason why 
no reference to him is to be found in the Kamauli grant^ 
seem? to be the same that accounts for the absence of his 
brother’s name in the document. But the omission in ihe'Rama- 
charita commentary which mentions his imprisonment may have 
to be explained in a different way. From the fact that Surapala 
had been thrown into prison along with Ramaprda during Mahi- 
pala’s reign it may be inferred that he at first identified himself 
with the same policy .as that of his brother. But after 
Mahipala’s death, the interests of the two brothers collided. 
The elder brother may have been either compelled to abdicate 
or murdered shortly after his accession to the throne. It is not 
unlikely that this fact has been deliberately suppressed. 

If any comment is to be made on the character, conduct 
and policies of the persons involved in the tragic conflicts -of 
Mahipala II’s reign, it must be based on the evidence of the 

* Urt lIuMlitli innt Iwi th« tuUdwiag for SAnptla (II) : tooy-IbhM timjo 
MolMndn.m«UM (mtapoM-yom-okoV ab»M-iii«tbiT>g|ii9i-ntjot» Sri 

SStoFllo oript)) (t. 14). 
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lidmcicharitaf for that work is the only source of our information 
regarding the events connected with them. Let us take up the 
case of Mahipala first. About this king it is recorded that he 
set at naught the counsel of his efficient ministers in that he 
went to fight against a confederacy of Sdmantas or feudatories, 
w'ell equipped with military resources, such as horse, elephants, 
infantry and vessels of war [shadgunya'klyasya viantrino 
gunitavi ~ aimgunayan upashtambhara-bhat'hmdtr = ddishat{d)’ 
grahanena milit^^dnanta-Sdmanta-chakra^chatura-chaturanga^bala- 
balayita-bahala-madakala-kari4uraga- tarani- charana- charu- hhata 
chamu-sambhdrfj-samrambha— Com. on verse 1.31), who put to 
flight the army of Mahipala and caused his utter discomfiture, 
that he listened to the advice of some wicked people, im[)uling 
false motives to his brother Ramapala, whom he first thought of 
killing but subsequently imprisoned (Com. on verse 1. 37).^ The 
king showed lack of political insight by going against his feuda- 
tories w’ho had been following a common policy of hostility 
against him, and also in his defiance of the combined advjcc of 
his ministers who were at one in asking him to refrain from that 
course. His associiiion uith unworthy people also was a source 
of danger to his kingdom. If there was really a charge against 
Ramapala that he was conspiring against the sovereign, it ought 
to have been properly investigated, and the king should not have 
taken such a drastic step against him on hearsay evidence. In 
this matter also he acted in a w'ay which a prudent king would 
have surely avoided. Perhaps he was a far worse king than 
these errors of commission or omision only can prove him to be.* 
While referring to the extremely critical condition of the world 
at the death of Mahipala, the author of the Kdmacharita uses the 

' Alio tie Com. on I. 81, .83, 34. 

* On tbe real character of (he troubles of Miblpila IL't reign tbsre has of laU been a 
considerable coDiroversy. It must be emphasised tbst no tbeorj should be btzsrded, which 
does not folloiir the eTideoce of the Ramacharita. For Ibe contmersj, ss6 R. P. Chaodu. 
Modern Review, 108f, p. 844 ; J. N. Sarkar, tbtd., 1988 (April), p. 488; K.K. Bbsitssili. 
Bh&ratvartb^, 1848 (B.8.), Asht^li** P- Ajodbjlnllb Vidjfivinode, ibid., p. 807 ; 
B, C. Majumdir, Pravitl, 1848. 
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expression : durnayabhdjohgra-janmano , , .vyasandt ; but it is 
somewhat curious that the commentary does not explain durnaya- 
hhdjah (Chap 1, verse 22). The Puranic legend which is alluded 
to in this verse is that of Indra’s outrage on Ahalya, the chaste 
wife of Gautama, in coilsequence of which she was transformed 
into stone, being afterwards brought back to life by a touch of 
the epic hero Ramachandra. Although the verse suggests a 
comparison between Indra and Mahipala and in that connection 
uses the phrase durmyabhajah, in the commentary there is an 
apparently guarded interpretation of the implications which can 
l)e logically drawn from it. It cannot be that ‘ rfwrnaj/a ’ and 
' amii' mean the same, i.c., lack of political wisdom. The term 
ain/?7ra occurs in verse :il of the same canto {anitik ^ dmhhha- 
rcitc), and is explained in the commentary as that which is 
opposed to polity {anliike mti-hiruddhc dramhhe udyamc rate 
sati). The fault here implied may lie regarded as one of a nega- 
tive character. It can be deduced from this verse that he was 
guilty of an unstatesmanlike character, but tliat his policy w^as 
vicious is an inference that may be drawn if the other verse, 
referring to him in the phrase ' durnayabhajah,' is followed 
in the totality of its sense. It appears (hat ^ anltika ' may 
imply an error of judgment, wliile * dnrnaya' should mean some- 
thing positive not so mucli in respect of the king in his private 
capacity or his private morals, etc., as in his governmental capa- 
city, which must have had the same effect on his dominions as 
that of misrule. 

As to tlie part played by Divya or Divvoka in over- 
throwing Mahipala, it is clear that he had been in royal service 
{Divvokena rndmiabhujd Lak^hmyd am§ath bhudjdnena hhrityena 
Com. on 1. 38), but there is no mention of the particular post 
occupied by him. Tt is interesting that the term * dasyu' has 
been applied to him, but the commentary shows that this is not to 
be taken in the usual sense of a robber, but of one w'hose conduct 
was hostile to the king (Salrund tad-bhav^idpannatvdt). What 
be did was inspired by the belief that it was to be done as a dutv 
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{avaiya-harttavyatayd arabdham kamma), but he put on a dis- 
guise; he did not carry out his part openly but secretly 
{chhadmani vrati). In this respect his policy was different from 
the one pursued by the Sdmantas as they had gone against the 
king and mustered their forces in an open fight. It can be 
inferred that he did not openly join the rebel Samantas; be 
planned his movements and executed his policy without giving a 
warning to his master. The position which he occupied before 
the accomplishment of his coup must have given him an un- 
doubted advantage, for it lay in his power to bring the conflict 
to a decisive conclusion favourable to himself. The verse quoted 
above with the commentary will be misunderstood if it is taken 
to mean that the stratagem which he adopted was against the 
policy of the Sdmanias who perhaps had been thinking of 
placing someone else on the throne, and that he took them by 
surprise when, instead of facilitating the accession of their 
nominee, he himself occupied Varendri, secretly developing his 
plan of self-aggrandisement white openly on the side of the 
Sdmanias. The verse is simply concerned with the relations 
between Mahipala and Divya during the crisis. If Divya bad 
actually betrayed the Sdmantas, they might have proceeded on 
their own account against him after the latter had snatched away 
Varendri. 

In history there are many instances of the utmost degenera- 
tion of the central government owing to kingly misrule, accen- 
tuated by vile domestic intrigues, which encouraged persona 
ambitions in provincial governors or other high officials, leading 
ultimately to the supreme success of one among many in cap- 
turing the decadent royal power. Divya was not an ordinary 
Keivaria in an bumble station of life, whom the petals, satisfied 
with his leadership against an oppressive king, raised to honour 
and power. He was already a leading figure in the kingdom, 
and independent sovereignty was only one step higher, which he 
reached through the pursuit of a carefully laid-mit policy. There 
is no historical evidence to show that MablpfiJa a general 
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rebellion of the people or at least a section of them, viz., the 
Kaivartas, to which the Samantas lent their valued help, and that 
Divya was elected king of Varendri by the discontented people 
after the Pala ruler had been killed by him. 

There was a Ohalukya invasion of Gauda probably before 
Ramapala’s accession, c. 1065 A.D. Sorne^vara Ahavamalla’s 
son, Vikramaditya VI, who seems to have started an era 
from the date of his assumption of sovereignty in 1076 
A.D., led a successful expedition against the eastern countries 
(ymri/ddreA fcatafcesfiu) during the latier part of the reign of his 
father who died about 1068 A.D. If the testimony of bis 
biographer, Bilhana, who refers to this expedition, is to be 
trusted, he succeeded in conquering Gauda (gayantisma grihlta- 
Gauda-vijayastamberamasy = ahave) and annihilating the prowess 
of a Kamarupa king (tasy = onmuHta-Kaniarupa-nripati-prajya- 
pratapa-MyaA) It is difficult to say whether the Chalukya 
army met the Kaivartas or Abe Piilas on the field, for if by 
Gauda is meant the northern part of Bengal, it was in the 
hands of the Kaivartas at the time. In all probability the inva- 
sion of Gauda, if true,’ was a temporary military raid, as there is 
no evidence of the prevalence of Chalukya rule in that country. 
Bengal on the eve of Ramapala’s accession was not only suffer- 
ing from internal troubles due to the rebellion of the Kaivartas 
but also from the sad effects of recent invasions from outside, 
by the Chedis and the Chiilukyas. 

Whatever may have been the means employed by Rlmapala 
to secure the throne for himself, the success of his undertakings 
must have silenced all bis critics. No doubt the most absorbing 
task that lay before him was the re-conquest of Gauda from the 
hands of the Kaivarta rebels. But such was the strength • of 

^ VikrimUki^irito, 1II» 71, p. 27. 

* Kruhouwami Aijraagtr thioki ihst Ui« iaTti oot of Beogil and Eimardpa wore not 
likelj ' witb thoOholM oooiUntlj on Uw alort.' Chilokya contiopontt of anniet may have 
been * lent to help a frkndlj powir/— See Anoiaot Indie, p. 188. Thia it indeed a very vagoe 
atatement. 
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their organisation that no attempt to break it could be successful 
unless all the available resources were marshalled against them. 
A serious obstacle that seems to have stood in the way of the 
realisation of his object was the recalcitrance of Devarskshita, 
the lord of Plthl, who was to be brought back to allegiance to the 
Pala monarchy. There is little reason to doubt that the troubledue 
to Devarakshita’s disloyalty occurred earlier in the reign — before 
Ramapala had launched his final campaign against the Kaivartas. 
On that occasion the lord of Plthl, Bhimayasah by name, stood 
by his side. The Sarnath inscription ’ of Mahana’s grand- 
daughter, KurnaradevI, and the Rdm^charita ^ are the two sources 
of information regarding Devarakshita. In the former record he 
is described as belonging to the Chhikkora Vamia. His name is 
preceded by Vallabharaja, but though his exact relationship with 
the latter is not shown, Prof. Sten K’onow, while editing (he in- 
scription, has taken him to be Devarakshita’s father. Vallabharaja 
was held in respect by different princes sa bhumihhujam) 

and Devarakshita was,asii were, the full moon among the lotuses 
of the Chhikkora family, ’ surpas.^ing the Gajapati in splendour. 
From these details it will appear that the power wielded by the* 
Plthipati ^ was not inconsiderable. The expf»dition against Deva- 
rakshita was placed under the direction of Halhana or Mahnna, 
who was the greatest Ixmefactor of the Pala family. He was a 
Rashtrakuta, the master of Ahga (Aiigapah), “ a peerless warrior 
in Gauda ” {Ciaudc adrailahhaia) and ‘‘ an incomparable diadem of 
Kshatriyas ” (Kshatr = aika-chudamani) , In the Rdwac/iartfa com- 
mentary he is mentioned as Ramapala’smatornal uncle, and in the 
Sarnath inscription of KurnaradevI he is called narapati-nidtulah. 

It may be inferred that, like Ramapala, Surapaia and Mahipala 

• 

J Bp. Ind., IX, p. m f. 

* CkKD. 00 11, B. 

^ Steo Kooow propoied io bii introductory Dole on tbo SiroUh ioter. tbit Pttbl w as 
idMiticnl with Pi^bipuruin in Vefigi, Joe. cit., p. 822. But tec JB0H8, IV, p. 267 ; MASB. 
m* pp. 86, 88 ; B&dglir ItibU, pp. 286^. ‘ Pliblps^i * is o^ntiooed io itie RO. CommeiiUrv 
M cnODjmoQi with * Magidbidbipntt ' HI. 0, 8) 
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also were his nephews. Their father, Vigrahapala, married 
Mahana s sister in addition to the Chedi princess YauvanasrI, 
but his three sons seem to have been born of his Rashtraku^ 
wife. No details about Mathanadeva’s predecessors are available. 
Moreover, it is not known liow^ and when the Varman authority, 
probably established in Ariga by Jatavarinan, w^as swept away by 
Matbana or his family. He directed the operations against Deva- 
rakshita from his seat on the back of his elephant Vindhya- 
inanikya. The Lord of Pithi was defeated and an alliance was 
formed between Mathanadeva and the vanquished enemy who 
married the former’s daughter SahkaradevI- The victory won by 
Kamapala s maternal uncle on this occasion njust have produced 
a favourable eflect on the fortunes of his dynasty, as according to 
the Sarnath inscription it enhanced his glory by removing the 
obstruction caused by his foes. It seems to have restored confi- 
dence in Ramapala’s strength among his subordinate chiefs and 
served as a w^arning to those who had been [)erhaps wavering in 
their gillegiance to the suzerain. Looked at from this point of 
view Pevarakshita’s defeat was an essential step towards the 
consolidation of his position on the eve of the Kaivarta struggle. 
The matrimonial friendship which was established at the conclu- 
sion of the battle was the forerunner of a close contact between 
Magadha and the Gahadavalas of Kanauj, the successors of the 
Gurjara»Prati haras, for KumaradevI, Devarakshita’s daughter by 
SahkaradevI, was married to Govindachandra w^bowas the grand- 
son of Chandra, the founder of that dynasty. It appears from 
the evidence of the Ramacharita commentary that, previous to 
Ramapala’s final encounter with the Kaivartas, an expedition 
against them had been organised under the charge of Mathana- 
deva’s nephew, the Mahapratihfira Sivaraja, At this time 
Yarendri was being ruled by Bhlma.* He was the son and 
successor, of Eudoka, the younger brother of Divya, who had 
managed the affairs of state after his death. Sivaraja succeeded * 

^ DivrokMjft yo tnujo Kudukt^ Biama-Dlmoa^—KC. Com. on 1.89. 

* Com. 00 1.47, 
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in crossing the Ganges, weakened Bhima’s military defences in 
VarendrI ‘ rakshanam sanmto hhagnam,’ and returned to his 
master to privately acquaint him with the condition of his paternal 
kingdom. ‘ The clash between the forces of Bhima and those of 
the Pala General created an unstable condition in the country which 
caused fright and widespread suffering to the people. Sivaraja 
travelled from place to place, making local inquiries with the 
special object of protecting the properties belonging to the 

Brahmins and religious institutions.^ But the triumph of 
Sivaraja in coping with Bhima appears to have been short-lived. 
He must have gone to VarendrI to create a favourable atmosphere 
for Ramapala and to collect secret information about the enemy’s 
position by spying and other such means. A real attempt at 
conquest was to be made on a far wider scale before the 

Pala authority could be definitely restored in Varendri. Prepara- 
tions to this end had been in progress before the task was finally 
launched upon. During this period of organisation Ramapkla 
used to discuss his future plans with his son (Rajyapala?) 

and ministers (amatyena sunttna sutena cha $aha.,.idath 
kartavyam idath na karltavyam).‘ He undertook a personal 

tour of bis territories (prithvl),^ in the course of which he 
visited the principal feudatories and in particular won over 
the chiefs of the forest regions {ataviya-samantah) to bis cause. 
The second expedition was conducted under the personal 
guidance of Ramapala joined by his trusted ally and relation, 
Matbanadeva, his sons Mahama^alika Kahnuradeva and 
Suvarnadeva, his nephew Sivaraja, * and a whole host of feuda- 
tory chiefs who helped him unstintedly with money and 


1 Cora 00 1. 40, 60. 

• Co®, on T. 48. 

4 Co®, on 1. 42 ; r/. 1. 28. 

< Cow. Ofi 1. 48f 44. 

I Com on XT. 8. Sovtr^ideTs lokoa bj H. P. dMii m brother. 

K O. Budt beldf h« w«t bit nepbew. 8eo IHQ, 1929, pp. 444l« brtirfttototioo 

0)01 bo rigbl, m tbo rpithol it bbn*p;o, t|^lto4 io dhrtrljo, ooooi oesi lo Snwipidofo. 
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contingents of forces, Ramapala’s Sdmantachakra,^ which stood 
by bis side on this occasion, was constituted by tlie following: 

(1) Bhimaya^ah of PithT {Magadhddhipatih PUhlpatih),^ 

(2) Viraguna of the Ko^a forest, the supreme ruler of the 
south {Kotdtavi-kanthiravo dakshini-simhasana’Chakravartti 
Ftragfurio ndma..,), (3) Jayasiihha, the prince of Danda-b/iutfci, 

(4) Vikramaraja of Devagrama and the country surrounding it, 
washed by the waves of the rivers of Balavalabhi [Devagramd-prati- 
baddha-vasudhd-chakravdla-Bdlabalahhlibhi) -tarahga - vahala...), 

(5) Lakshmi^ura, the ruler of 4para-Mandara and lord of all the 
forest feudatories (Apara-Manddra Madhusudamh — samast-dtavika- 
Samanta-chakra-chudamani,..), (6) Surapala of Kujavatl, (7) 
Rudrasekhara of Tailakampa, (8) Mayagalasirhha of Ucbchhala, 
(9) Pratapasiriiha of Z)c/rkariya, (10) Narasiihharjjuna of Kayah- 
gala \ pravardhito{ko)‘d€h’kosh ^ aduprafiddcna sphitikriiah..»Ka- 
yahgallya-m^ndaUddhipatih, . (11) Cliandarjjunaof Sankatagra- 
iXidL{Sahkatagrdmiya).,,,(P^) Vijaya of Ni(lrribala(Fijaj/fl rajo,..], 
(13) Dvorapavardhana of Kau^ambl, (14) Soma of Paduvanva 
(Padumnod>>pratibaddham 2 ndaI:=dprativallahha), This list is not 
to be regarded as exhaustive; it mentions only the more prominent 
of the feudatories and omits the lesser lights {apare cha sdmantdh). 
In one respect it is an interesting study. It shows how under an 
imperial system the country was normally divided into a number 
of principalities, strong enough to declare themselves independent 
when the central government became unable to exercise an effect- 
ive control over them. Some of the feudatories mentioned in the 
Rdmacharita were apparently endowed with considerable power 
and resources. They could even engage themselves in battles on 
their own account. The credit of having defeated an army of 
Kanyakubja is conferred, for instance, on Bhimaya^ah, the lotd 
of Pl^hi, who may have been either Devarakshita himself, once 
conquered by R&mapala’s maternal uncle, or his successor 

' Com. 00 n, 5*6. 

* Ikid, See ilto.Oom. on 11, 8. 
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{Kanyakuhja-rdja-vaji-niganiham-bhujahgo...). It is diflOcult to 
identify the Eanauj ruler who was subdued by this chief.* 
Another name in the list that specially invites attention is that of 
Jayasiihha of Danda-biiu/cft, who is stated to have destroyed the 
army of the Utkala king, K&rm-Kei&Tl (Utkale^a-Kama-Keiari- 
sarid=vaUabhd)} He enjoyed the position of the Chakravarti in 
the South, There is no doubt that Ramapala had taken particular 
care to assure himself of the support of this Viraguna and also of 
Lakshmi^ura, the lord of Apara-Mandara, during his diplomatic 
tour, when he is said to have appealed for help to the chiefs of 
the forest regions. The financial resources at the disixisal of the 
lord of Kajahgala as well as the bulk and prosperity of his princi- 
pality have been specially noticed in the account. The reference 
to Surapala at once arrests our notice. It cannot be proved if be 
was the same as Ramapala’s brother of this name, who may have 
been forced to part with the throne in exchange for a dependent 
cbiefship under the more ambitious scion of his family. The 


1 In Bi&gl&r Itib&f (p. 284) H. I). Binerji soggesU bit ideotitj with Ytithhtrpa 
(too. c. 1078 A. Dj, who attacked C bampArapja (modem Cbamparan io the oortb-weetern part 
of Bihir). Bat the Bberaghit into, evideotlj creditt bim with tome taoceu in tbit under- 
Uldng (ObampArapja-yidariQ-odgata ja^ftb inbhrimianA). Jajatwal Unnki that Bblma- 
yatk^ fought againtt Nknjadeva, tbe founder of the Earpk(aka djOMty of Mithila (A«D. 1097'. 
Bee JBOBS, Vd. IX» p. 801. It would be tafe to conclude that be wat a GAha4a?ila KinK 
Tbe Giha^ftvklat who founded their dynattj io Kanaoj in tbe latter part of tbe elefenrb 
oeutiny sobaequentlj oocupied portiont of Bibir. It it quite poatibie that an attempt was 
made to extend tbeir power into thia proTince, which wu checked by Bhlmajattb* 

’ BC. C)om. on IT. 5. N. Vatu identifiea Ko^^▼I with the Ko^dea oompriaad in 
Sadcar Kafak (io OriM«) of iba A*in*i-AkbarT. Baa Jarratt, Vd. 11. p. 144; Btjenja-KApda, 
p. 191. It ia doubtful, however, if Bimlpala*! authority aztaodad into Oriaae daring this 
period of bif reign. For tbe ideotificatiou of tbe Cbiefahipa mentioned in tbe BO. Com , 
whiob can be located io Bengal with more or leaa oertainty, aee tepre, Geograpbloal obapterB. 
Among tbe reat of the priocipalitiei, Dekkarlya baa been identified by H. P* fiiitrl witii 
Dbeknr ‘ on tbe other aide of tbe river Ajaya io tbe Bordwan diatriot.* See MA8B, Vd. III. 
No. I, p. 14, Nidrivala ia placed by aome in Weittrn Bengal on tbe gronnd that ita ruler 
Viiqraiija may beve bemi the saaie at Vijayaeena, wboea anoeeton am kaomn to bate tired 
in Bi^ba, but tba idantitj of Vi^jatfja with Vijayaaena b a mm gam. H. P. 84*1’^^ 
identiflai Tailakimpa with Talkie in the ICioUifim diftriot in Bibir. Baa MA8B, Vd. nr. 
p.lA Tbaaa i dan tifioa ti o oe aeam to be baaad mom dt dmiUriiy of iiamai Uma an any deflni 

IMvIoaldsta. ttaloi. Ani, 1990, p. 175; Vd. XVI, App. O.flf. «(^ 
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epithet ** Gauda-garva’gahana-dahana-ddvanalah,'' applied to 
Rudrafekhara, the master of Tailakampa, should mean that he had 
been on unfriendly terms with Gauda. A former conflict between 
Rudraiiekhara and the Kaivartas is probable, but the reading of 
Gauda (Ganda ?) in the above passage is not certain. From 
the mention of the chief of Kau^ambi (in the Rajshahi district) 
as a feudatory of Rarnapala, the inference may be drawn that 
perhaps the whole of Varendri had not passed under the control 
of the Kaivartas. One comment may be allowed on the general 
composition of the forces arrayed against the enemy. The unity 
of action that pervaded the enterprise organised by Ramapala may 
have been encouraged by the necessity of resisting a movement 
that was probably regarded by the constituent members of the 
confederacy as a new kind of menace to the safety of established 
government. In common interest it was to be suppressed before 
it could make further headway. 

The details of the campaign can be gathered from the Rama- 
c/iflrifd and its commentary. Ramapala crossed the Bhagirathi ^ 
by a bridge of boats. A decisive stage in the conflict was reached 
when he captured the Kaivarta leader, Bhima,^ while the latter 
was occupied in guiding the movements of his soldiers from the 
back of an elephant. The instant effect of this feat was seen in 
the retreat of the hostile forces {Bhimasya vikato ramaniyah 
katakah skanddvSfah,.,palQydvibahhuvuh), An effort was subse- 
quently made by his friend Hari.® Bhima had in the meanwhile 
beenput in the charge of Vittapala.^ The new general, too, was 
captured and imprisoned. BothHari and Bhima were afterwards 
put to death.® The soldiers of the Kaivarta® army may have taken 


* HO. Coo. on n. 10 (oabft-T&liiDyftiii GiAgijiib Uranittobbtfeoa Q««b&oel»koaa}. 

* /bid. on HIT. 89. 

> MASB, III, p. 14 ; RO. Oom. on n. 89. 

< Coo. tm n, 86. 

* Bhltno*! dontb ii dtbnHoly known from tbo Ktmauli into, of Vaidyadon-** Kthop^ 

obytka^Bblinn,* * BhlBinv»dtdkdy«nla^A|3*i*^ HASH, III, p. 14; c/. BC. 
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service under the Pala king, whose sway returned to the territory 
once held by his forefathers [ pa(tra (patya) bhumir-Varendri.' 
The Kamauli Plate of Vaidyadeva pays a glowing tribute to 
Ramapala for his success in the Kaivarta struggle. It has been 
said in this inscription that his fame was established in 
‘ the three worlds ’ when he ‘ crossed the ocean of war ’ and 
succeeded in gaining back his ancestral kingdom, having 
killed his Paraua-like enemy, the Kshom-nayaka Bhlma. 
Ramapala founded a new capital which he named Ramavatl 
after him at the confluence of the Ganges and the Karatoya.* 
The site of this town was suggested to him by Chande^vara and 
Ksbeme^vara.' 

On the accomplishment of the difficult task of the recovery of 
Varendri, Ramapala was encouraged to undertake expeditions 
abroad. He extended his authority to the sea-coast of Orissa, 
including Kalihga * {sa risala-hila-ma}i-tili-baddham = ambudhm 
sdhshdt I api purftarh pushkarinibhulam rachaydmbabhuva bhu~ 
pdlah II ).' It is to be noted in this connection that a Varman 
king ruling in the east (prag-disiyena) is mentioned in a verse of 
the Rdmacharita to have rendered homage to him for the sake of 
his own safety (svaparitrana-nimitlani) and presented him with 
the best elephant he possessed, together with his own chariot 
(vara-tdranena cha nija-syandana-danena Varmman^aradhe).* 
This king who surrendered to Ramapala seems to have been 
the same as the lord of Ctkala, the land of the Nagas, 
referred to in the same verse.’ If so, the Varman wus 
reinstated in his position when he bad submitted to the Pula 


*' /w .oun.ss. 

* 8m npra, Pt. I, Chip. Ill : BC. III. 10, 4B. 

* Ibid., m. a. 

* m.42,45 
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kiflg's authority.^ He was probably the son and successor of 
King Harivarman, the donor of a grant from Vikramapura. 
His political impotence may be understood from the fact that the 
Bhuvane^var inscription of bis minister Bhatta Bhavadeva does 
not even mention his name, althouc:h no such reticence is 
observed in the case of his father Harivarman. Another note- 
worthy event in Ramapala’s reign was the conquest of Kama- 
rupa,^ achieved by one of liis officers. Thus once again the 
Pala empire was almost restored to its former shape, comprising 
most of Bengal, Orissa, Kamarupa, Kalihga and Magadha. 
Records of the second, fifteenth and forty-second years of bis 
reign are available. An inscription,® dated in the second year of 
his government, is found engraved on the pedestal of a stone 
image of the Buddhist goddess Tara from Bihar (Raja SrVRama- 
paJadcva Samhat ‘2 VaisdJiha-dinc), A MS. of the Ashta- 
sahQsriM-PTajMpdramiUi ^ was copied in Magadha-risftat/a in 
the fifteenth year of his reign, and on an image of the Bodhi- 
sattva Padmapani, recovered from Chandimau, near Bargaon 
(ancient Nalanda), is incised an inscription which ® probably 
belongs to bis 42nd year. According to laranath he ruled for 45 
years. If the date as read by R, D. Banerji in the Chandimau 
image inscription is correct, it will be seen that he reigned for a 
period of at least 42 years. 

The career of Ramapala is unusually interesting in certain 
respects. Imprisoned by bis brother during early )outh and 
restored to liberty probably after the latler’s tragic death, 
he ultimately walked up to the throne having triumphed 


' R. D. Banerji aayi that Bimapila restored tbe kingdom to the Niga▼am^ but 
from tbe fact that tbe Varmao king has been mentioned in tbe preceding verse, it is most 
likely that B&mapUa patronised him. 

* RC,III. 47 ! jitn-K4marftp'-4di-vishaja'nivrittab. 

* CASK, Vol, in, p, 124 ; JA8B, N8, Vol. IV, pp. 106*09. 

* Oat. of Bansk. MSS. in tbe Bodkisn Library, Vol. 11. p. 250, No. 1428; JA8B, 

1900, Rl,p. 100. ^ * 

* OAfiBn Xlf p. 1®9. CuMingham read the date to be the 12th year, bnt R. D. 
BanerjCs oorreolkm hti been iooepled atom See MABB, Vol. V,i>o.98.M 
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over a complicated domestic situation. His brother Surapala} 
who seems to have been his associate in a serious palace- 
revolution and who ascended the throne on MahipSla’s decease, 
quickly disappeared to make room for him. If he had any 
hand in the removal of Surapala from the path of hie ambi- 
tion, which seems almost certain, no opposition against this act 
was allowed. His biographer, Sandhyakara Nandi, has not a word 
to say about it. He was fortunate in being able to secure the 
active co-operation of Mathanadeva, his nephew, brother and son, 
all of whom stood loyally by him. His son, Rajyapala, accom- 
panied him on his expedition against the Kaivartas. Bodhideva, 
whose father Yogadeva had served under Vigrahapalalll (Sachit/a- 
iastra-vittamah — v. 3, Kamauli grant), was his minister. There 
is no doubt that their assistance was of considerable use to him 
in the furtherance of his ambitious projects, but above all he had a 
personality which could fuse the scattered resources of a decadent 
empire into a unified body of opposition against his enemy. His 
undertakings seem to have been preceded by careful preparations. 
If the recovery of Gauda was the central achievement of hie 
reign, the defeat of Devarakshita, his deliberations with 
ministers, his tour throughout the empire and appeal for help in 
connection with an impending struggle — ^all these will appear in 
their true perspective as forming necessary stages in the con- 
sdons preparation for a great ordeal. The foundation of a new 
capital in Gauda in the neighbourhaod of his enemy’s stronghold 
was in fact due to a stroke of policy that appreciated the neces- 
sity of bringing the convulsed area into a closer touch with bis 
strong government. He was the last of bis dynasty to represent 
its spirit of imperial expansion and conquest. But perhaps in 
the concluding years of his reign be had a foretaste of the coming 
dissolution of the empire. The Rimacharita informs os that 
before his death he passed his time in retirement/ leering the 
administration of his empire in the bands of a son. Hiere is 

'it,- 
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some reason to suppose that his withdrawal was not voluntary 
but forced by imprisonment. The subject will be discussed in 
detail in the next chapter. His end was not happy. If the 
story related in the Ramdcharita is to be believed, he committed 
suicide dy drowning, being unable to bear the news of the death 
of his uncle, Mathanadeva.^ It may not be correct to suppose 
that Ramapala’s career was throughout a record of military 
successes. Unpalatable details of his life may have been deli- 
berately omitted from his biography as shown in the case 
of his later relationship with Surapala. According to our 
chronological scheme he died about 1109 A.D.^ 

Ramapala was a middle-aged man when be led his historic 
campaign against the Kaivartas. His son, Rajyapala, must have 
been sufficiently advanced in age af the time to have been able 
to prove helpful to him on the occasion. But none of the 
available sources refer to Rajyapala as his successor. He had 
at least two more sons,^ riz., Kumarapala and Madanapala, the 
first .of whom is known to have immediately succeeded him 
inlhe enjoyment of his imperial position.” {Rama-narendra^a 
sdmrdjya4aksh7ni-jushah~pr(ikhydt(isya — v. 9, Kamauli grant.) 
There is no record of his reign except perhaps the Kamauli 
grant of his former minister, Vaidyadeva, the son of Ramapala s 

* Ibid., rv. 8, 10 . 

* Id fixing the date of Rlmapila’i death an undue importenoe « wanetimjs atteched 

to a pimge oonUined in i work called SekiAubhodayi, which profewes to be e nwratife of 
the life of a Mosalman »aint who is said to hste come to Bengal during the reign of 
LakshmepHiena in the 12th century. The book he* been recently publiebed with editoriel 
note* by Sukuoier Sen end e Foreword by Dr. Sanitikumer Chetterjee. The peesage (eee 
GRM, lutro , p. 9; Sibitye, 1301 BS., pp 3*10i in qoeetion i* * mutilated verae which gi*e* 
the date of R&mip&la’* de»tb. The reading of the pawege ia ao unrertein that it seems no 
iefloite comluaioo oao bo arrired at. D. C. Bhattacharyya took the date a* eqoisalent to 
IlUA.D. (Ind. Ant., 1920, p 192), but lubeeqaently changed it to S. 1042 or A D. 1190, 
IHQ, 1927, p. 683). It if to be noted, boweTsr, Ihet at the end of the ▼erao, mentioned 
above, the ontnefili 998 ere put in, oorweponding to 1000 A.D.i which it would be ebinrd to 
accept u the dale of BftoaplU'f death. The wotk it eooiidered to be a literary forgery. 
Dr. Chatterjee holdt that it ii not later than the 16th century (B. D. Banerji, JBOR8. 
1928, p. 622). * . 

^ Theexi^iMecfttoiethanobi aoiiheiidie BiiyapAlaiaalcotodioated intbeRO. OoB) 

on 1.98 : Bliy^iUdibhil^ teahlm... 
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adpiser Bodhidera by his w'ife PrutSp^devi. Tbh iasoription 
records two important events of his reign The first was a naval 
battle in Southern Bengal, in which Kumarapala was helped by 
bis minister Vaidyadeva. To judge from tlie vivid though brief 
description given of it in the Kamauli Plates, it appears to 
have been a close fight involving the employment of a large 
naval force on the part of the P.ila monarch (Y asy ~ inuttara- 
Vahga~sahgara-jayc nau-i(ila-hihlr(ua-trastair-ddik~karibhii= cha 
yann = achalitam chenn ^dsti tad-gamyabhuh — v. 11). As there is 
no mention of the enemy against whom this battle was fought, 
there seems to be no alternative but to attempt a reasonable 
guess. It is probable that this event was preceded by an inva- 
sion of Bengal by Chodagahga,' the lord of Utkala (c. 1070 - 
1147 A.D.), as recorded in' the Kendupatnii inscription of 
Narasiiiihadeva II. He is said to have exacted tribute from 
the people living on the banks of the Ganges (v. 22) and 
compelled the ruler of Mandara to flee for the safety of his life, 
(v. 30). We have already seen that during the reign of 
Ramapala a Sura prince was the master of Apara (western)- 
Mandara. It may be presumed that the territory of Mandara 
attacked by the Utkala king was not distinct from the principal- 
ity of Apara-Mandara which flourished in the time of Ramapala. 

A fatal blow thus appears to have been struck at the power of 
the Sura family by Chodagahga’s violent raid. There is no 
evidence to suggest that the Utkala king’s invasion brought him 
into direct contact with the Palas and that he suffered a defeat 
at their hands. The political condition of the region along the 
western side of the Bhaglrathi was disturbed as a result of his 
successful inroad, full advantage of which may have been taken 
byVijayasena of the Karnata-Kshatriya family, already settled 
in Radha, for the consolidation of his position.’ He may have 
next prepared himself for an attack on the P&la territory of 


< JABB, 1890, p. 389. 

^ Bee m/ra, Cbip. XI. 
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Northern Bengal, but Kumarapala, as the evidence of the 
^Kamauli Plates shows, succeeded in checking his enemy by a 
naval victory along the southern course of the Bhaglrathi. 

The other incident noted in the Kamauli inscription is the 
revolt of Timgyadeva, the subordinate chief of Karaarupa, which 
had been brought under the sway of Gauda during Ramapala’s 
reign. Though treated with respect {Satkritasya — v. 13) he 
began to show disalfection towards the imperial throne. When 
the news of his rebellion readied his ear, the Gaudehara 
Kumrirap.ila appointed the lenowned Vaidyadeva, who had 
proved his ability in the recent campaign in Southern Bengal, 
to take the place of Tiingyadeva who ruled in the east [Etadrik 
(.so) li'iri-h tri l-bhiiri fi'it-kntsayi rhT imgyadeva-nripater — 

rvikriliih nihiinj'i | Giudrirarena hburi fisyn nfirekaratce Sri- 
Vaiilyidcrn Hniklriiir^ayim niyuktnh — v. 13). The minister 
acquitted himself well in ihe discharge of the task imposed upon 
him. He defeated the rebel prince in battle and established 
hirns§lf securely as the lord of Kamarupa (tam-avanipatim jitvd 
yuddhr habhucd fnalilpati — v. 14). From the evidence of v. 13 
of the Kamauli inscription, it is clear that the source of Vaidya- 
deva’s authority in Kamarupa was an imperial commission. It 
is difficult to say if the office conferred on him was compatible 
with ffiis assumption of complete independence as is indicated 
by the bestowal of the usual paramount titles of parameivara, 
parama-bhattdraka and nialidrdjddhirdja on him in 11. 47-48 of 
the inscription. If he had attempted to break away from the 
imperial control of Gauda when Kumarapala was still on 
the throne, he would have been guilty of repeating the policy of 
Timgyadeva, whom he had been delegated by his master to 
replace. But as Vaidyadeva enjoyed the confidence of Kumm- 
pala, the latter may have waived at bis independence. In that 
case the year 4 mentioned in the Kamauli Plates, ^ although 

* R. 0. M^jorndtr believes Ihei the Kwniuii grsnt wte issued during KumirspiU’s 
feign, see JA8B.(N.8.), XVm, 1991, p. 8, n. R. D. Bsnerji ihiuki Uiit this is sbsurd, 
JBORS. 192^, pp. 539, 530. 

56 
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apparently belonging to Vaidyadeva’s independent reign, may 
have fallen within the period of Kumarapala’s rule. But it is 
more likely that Vaidyadeva became independent immediately 
after the death of Kumarapala whom he had loyally served. 
From astronomical calculations Venis arrived at the conclusion 
that the year 4 of the Kamauli inscription might have corre- 
sponded to one of the following dates : A.T). 1077, 1096, 
1115, 1123, 1134, 1142, 1161.' D. C. Bhattacharya* suggests 
two other possible equivalents, viz., A.D. 1100 and 1119. Of 
these dates, A.D. 1115, through rejected by Venis, nearly corre- 
sponds, according to our chronological arrangement, to the end of 
Kumarapala’s reign. We have no definite evidence to show how 
long Kumarapala ruled. A period of about four or five years may 
be assigned to this monarch. “ Kumarapala was succeeded by 
his SOD, Gopala III. His Manda inscription (in the Rajshahi 
districtV is believed by some to be a posthumous record. But the 
text is so obscure that no definite conclusion on the point can be 
arrived at. The evidence of the Ramacharita may be interppeted 
to mean that he was secretly put to death.' The Manahali grant 
of Madanapala, which describes the sports of Gop&la during his 
infancy, seems to lend support to the view that he died early.' 
He was succeeded by his uncle, Madanapala,^ Ramapala’s young- 
est son by hie queen Madanadevi, who may have killed his 
nephew for secucing the throne for himself. Madanapala’s wife 
(PatUimahadevl) was called Cbitramatika.* The Manahali grant 

* Bp. Ind.. Vol. n, p. 849. 

‘ IHQ, nr. p. 681. 

* Th*t Eam&rapils bad a abort reigm may bf aormiaad from tba fact that only one 
varae ia devoted to him in the RC., IV.ll. <...r&jyam»Qpabhujya bbanaya •Oovr-iagamad^ 
di?a^ tano-tyftgftt). 

^ MASB., V. p. m; GLM, p. 168. fn. ; BPP. Vol. X, p. 166. 

* BO. TV. 12; BiAglir Itibia, p. 811. 

* * Kri4lb’|4|ida'pl9ir*eiba anaboTe Qx4^ilfttp«ArfTl»bhajaai j Dbitrf*pilaiiaj«fiiDbba- 
mlDa-maliiml^TA?. 

T TadpMm M a daB adeTt*flapda n a6 flha Ddra»gantail»ofaarita*bhttfaaafaibitt^ pfioiiobbii? 
kfrttiptiillb liadaaapilo B&map&l-Umaianma^v, 18. 

* It, 46p Miatbati gnot. 
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which was issued from the victorious camp at RamEvatl, the 
new Gauda capital founded by his father {3rl-Rdmdvatl-nagara- 
parisara-sam = dvdsita’3rlmaj-jayaskandhdvdrdt safhvat) in his 
eighth year, is invested with some importance, being the last of 
the Pala records connected with Bengal. In all probability the 
dynasty came to a close with Madanapala. Though there is no 
evidence of his rule in Gauda after his eighth year, it lingered 
in the eastern p.irt of Bihar for about another decade more, as 
may be inferred from an inscription dated in the 19th year of 
his reign, which was found at Jaynagar near Lakshmisarai in 
the Monghyr district.^ In Gauda the Palas were followed by 
the Karnata-Kshatriyas shortly after Madanapala’s eighth year, 
while there is no proof to show that their authority continued 
in Bihar after the 19th year of his reign. The history of the 
circumstances that culminated in the establishment of the 
Karnata-Kshatriyas as the arbiter of Gauda’s political destiny 
will be told in the next chapter, but we may refer here to certain 
ambitious chiefs who seem to have availed themselves of the 
opportunity, furnished by the decadence of the suzerain power, 
in building up independent principalities in Bihar. Inscriptions 
have brought to light the existence of certain rulers connected 
with Bih&r, whose names end with “ Pala,” viz., Yakshapala, 
Palapala and Govindapala. Of these, Govindapala may be left 
out of consideration for the present, as he flourished in a later 
period, in the second half of the twelfth century. There is no 
evidence whatsoever, on the strength of which it may be supposed 
that they were related to the Pala dynasty. Besides the rulers 
mentioned above, the GSlhadavalas of Kanauj, too, extended their 
political influence into Bihar, which also witnessed for a while 
the rule of the obscure Mana princes of the Hazaribagh 
district. Their activities may be briefly reviewed here. 

Sometime in the eleventh century a small principality was 
established in the western part of the province of Bit^, the 

^ OABB, m, p. iss, Ho. n. TlMn it tatibir rtfwrd oT hit reif o from Blhlr, dtled m 
tbo third yttr. 8tt#id., p. DHt No. M 
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history of which may be compiled from several epigraphical 
records, viz., the Krishnadvarika Temple inscription of 
Vi^vaditya,* dated in the fifteenth year of Nayapala, an inscrip- 
tion of Visvarupa found inside the Narasiiiiha temple in the 
Vishnupada compound, which also hears the same date" 
another inscription of Visvarupa,” engraved on the wall of a 
small shrine near the Akshayavata at Gaya, dated in the fifth 
year of Vigrabapala III, and the undated Gaya inscription of 
Yakshapala.'' The family with which these different records 
seem to be connected traces its descent from one Paritosha, a 
Brahmin of low origin, whose name is ))robably supplied 
by another source, a small inscription engraved on the stone 
below the image of Gadadhara at Gaya.'’ Paritosha's son 
was Sudraka. He was succeeded by his son, who is called 
Visvaditya in the Krishnadvarikn inscription, but whose name is 
given as Visvarupa in the remaining records. The latter’s son 
was Yakshapala, who is known from his own inscription at 
Gaya. The genealogy of his family may be represented as 
follows : — 

Paritosha 

, I 

Sudraka 

..I 

Y isvarupa or Y isvaditya 

Y’akshapala. 

Their sphere of influence lay in Gaya and its neighbourhood. 
Yaksbapya’s inscription begins with a poetical reference to thi.s 
place jind its river Phalgu. Sudraka probably began his career 
as a military ofiBcer under the Piilas and was entrusted with the 

' JASB, 1900, Pt I, p. 190 f. 

* Ibid., p. 1M, f.D. on pp. 191-92 ; A81, 1902-08, pp. 60-07 ; MASS, Vol. V, pp. 77-79. 

* CASK, Vol. nT,pp.ll8-88; MA8B. Vol. V.pp.PO-aa. 

* Ind. Ant., XVI. p. 64 ; MASS, V, pp. 96-97. 

* A8I, EMtern Chrlo, 1901-Ofl, p. P ; MA8|, V, pp. 82-88. 
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government of the Gaya district (Asyani babhuva,,.Gay « eyam 
paripdlita). He is said to have possessed unblemished bravery 
and received the homage of the Gaudekara in a manner that 
was worthy of a prince {S = oyani-apujayad = IndraGwIpo Gaud- 
—eharo — Gaya inscription of Yakshapala). The identity of the 
Gaudeharo whose patronage he enjoyed may be deterniined from 
some internal data. In tlie Narasirhha temple inscription of his 
son, Visvarupa, he is mentioned to have governed Gaya for a con- 
siderable time Gui'hiram). Secondly, the inscription of his son 
shows that he flourished during the consecutive reigns of Naya- 
pala and Vigrahapala III. It may, therefore, be concluded that 
his father, Sudraka, lived in fhe latter part of Mahipalal’s reign, 
which, as we have already seen, extended over half a century. 
Sudraka may thus be placed in the first quarter of the 11th 
century A.D. During the time of A'isvarupa the connection of 
the family with the Prda dynasty was not broken off. He 
acknowledged the supremacy of the Piila kings, Nayapala and 
Vigrahapala, as his inscriptions are dated in their successive 
reigns. According to Yakshapala’s inscription, nripa Visvarupa 
was an ocean of wonderful inanliness ” {adbhuia-paurusham 
buddlnr = abhut). The Krishuadvarika Praksti {nirukti) composed 
by his admirer, the Viijivaidya Sahadeva, states that his inscrut- 
able policy caused confusion among enemies {durnnayasya nayasya 
iidiishdm,.MhuU~tni kuldni...). He was a builder of numerous 
temples and a patron of the Brahmin caste at whose disposal he 
placed the wealth of the enemy appropriated by the strength of 
his arms. Visvarupa’s son, Yakshapala, was no doubt a con- 
temporary of Raraapala, but it is noteworthy that there is no 
mention of the Pala king’s name in his Gaya inscriptions. The 
question whether he declared himself independent cannof be 
definitely answered. His name does not occur in the list of the 
feudatories who joined the PRla emperor during^ the famous 
Gautjia expedition of his reign. If he was a contemporary of 
Raraapala, what were bis relationships with the Pithi-pati 
Devarakshita of the Chbikkoiak family, Bbimaya6&h and Mahana- 
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deva, the ruler of Anga? Was he only a prince of some minor 
rank not deserving to be noticed by the author of the Rdma- 
charita ? Taranath refers to a Yakshapala, son of Ramapala and 
grandson of Hastipala.‘ It is impossible to regard Yakshapala 
of the Gaya inscription as a son of Ramapala, since he is shown 
to have belonged to a different family. 

From Jaynagar in the Monghyr di.strict has come an 
inscription dated in the 35lh year of the reign of an 
otherwise unknown king named Palapala.^' The evidence of 
palaeography places him in the 12th century A.D. The 
assumption that he may have been a scion of the Pala 
dynasty is based on the fact that his name end^ with ‘ Pdla,’ 
but the case of Yakshapala should warn us against drawing a 
hasty conclusion from the mere evidence of names. If be was a 
member of the Pala dynasty, his connection with Madanapala is 
not known. It may be remembered that a record of the I9th 
year of Madanapala’s reign was found at Jaynagar — the same 
place which has supplied us with the inscription of the reigd of 
Palapala, mentioned above. It is, therefore, quite likely that 
PalapSla succeeded Madanapala in the Monghyr district after the 
19th year of the latter’s reign. It is not, however, necessary to 
suppose from the evidence of his Jaynagar inscription that 
Palapala’s reign commenced from the date of bis occupation of 
this region. But if the title ‘ Gaudekara ’ has any meaning, it 
must be concluded that be held the political control of the 


1 Ind.Aot.,rV, p, 80 «. 

< GABB, m, No. 38, Pi. XLV ; JB >R8. 1039. pp. 480, 404, lod Plot*. Aceordiog (o 
&. D. Saitfi F>lapilo may btve been t PiU king. Sae ibid. Ha batievaa Uial ba roled 
IB RdMaro Mafadba only. Bot that daa< ont eiplain wby ba aaaamed tba Mtta of Oaola^- 
aan. lo hia obranology ol tba PUaa (aae Unit ha ptacaa UadaaapAla a. llM-tS. tad Palapala 
c. 118341. But tba Lit Plataa of tba Gibadaaila king ‘ootindaohaiidra pw wa tfwt ba waa 
Midlag at Modgagiri (Mboghyr) in V.8. ^>1146 A.D. Palapila't nila iMMl hava aided 
batea tUa data. B, C. Majomdar eooteak tba reading ’ Oandadfara ' fai Iba dayaagK ina. 
Baa JBOB8, 1988, p. 6«B. Ha tbinka that ‘ Oai ' inataad <d ' Gaa ' b poMMa Bot on 
aiabrawtotiia PlaU io dBOBB, 1988 (Plata faaiag p. 189), aa ted 4bat Iba raadlog 
'Gan’aaabamifaitad, 
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northern part of Bengal in the 35th year of his reign. It seems 
that his career as a ruler began somewhere else than Eastern 
Bihar, which he probably occupied later in his life. In the cir- 
cumstances two alternative theories may be advanced. Either, 
Palapala took possession of Gauda from Madanapala some time 
after the eighth year of the latter’s reign, when he was still its 
master as the Manahali grant shows, or Madanapala continued 
to rule Gauda as well as Eastern Bihar till his 19th year, when 
Palapala, wliose career had already' started elsewhere, succeeded 
in establishing his authority in these territories. We cannot say 
where he came from, but the period assigned to him on palaeo- 
graphical groundi^, shows that Yakshapala of Gaya may have 
been his earlier contemporary. He may have originally 
been Yakshapala’s successor in Gaya, but about this there is 
no evidence at all. According to the chronological scheme 
followed by us, Madanapala’s eighth year would correspond to 
about 1123 A.D. The Senas, as will be seen in the next 
chapter, conquered Gauda about 1114 A D. Whichever of the 
t wo theories suggested above may be considered reasonable, the 
chronological plan is not in conflict with the probability of a 
few years’ reign that may be attributed to Palapala as a Gau- 
(jekara. In any case it is difficult to hold that his reign 
commenced after the 19th year of Madanapala (c. 1134 A.D.). 
This would mean that he ruled Gauda till about 1169 A.D., 
which is not possible as the Senas must have occupied Gauda 
by that time. Besides, as the Lar Plates ^ of the Gahadavala 
monarch Govindacbandra prove that he was staying at Mudga- 
giri (Monghyr) in 1146 A.D., Pahipala’s reign must have come 
to an end by that date. ' ^ 

The family of Yakshapala may have latterly found a rival.to 
their power in the Mina princes whose names are available from 
the Govindapur inscription (S. Il69) of the poet Gafigadhara.* 

* £p.liul.,Vol.n»pp. 880-18, 
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This inscription records the history of Gahgadhara’s family which 
came into contact with the Mana rulers of Magadha. In the 
Sanskrit anthology, Sadwfetifearnamnfa, compiled in 1205 A.D., are 
to be found verses of six poets bearing the names of the six of Maga 
Brahmins, mentioned in this inscription. The author of the 
inscription traces his genealogy from Damodara, whose son was 
Chakrapani. He had two sons, Manoratha and Da^aratha, who 
are said to have been treated with kindness by contemporary 
princes (narcndraih sapremahhih). Varnamana, the Mana king 
(narih'ara) of Magadha, appointed Manoratha as a Pratlhara 
and bis brother to the post of a Superintendent. Manoratha’s son, 
Gahgadhara, served under Rudrarnana, who w^s most probab ly 
Varnamana ’s son. The origin of the Manas can be carried back 
to a much earlier period. Tlie Dudhpani Rock (in the Hazaribagh 
district) ' inscription, written in characters of the 8lli century 
A.D., preserve interesting details regarding three brothers, 
Udayamana, Sridhautamana and Ajitamana, who went on 
business of trade from Ayodhya to Tamralipti. On their way 
back home they stopped at a village called Bhramarasajmali, 
which belonged to king Adisiiiiha of Magadha (vv. 4-5). Udaya- 
mana became a favourite of Adisiiiiha who bestowed a charter 
(3npatta) on him. The people too were highly pleased with 
him and with the approval of the King made him their raja. 
Subsequently, at the request of the inhabitants of two other 
villages, Nabhutishandaka and Chbihgala (vv. 20-23) he himself 
placed his two brothers, Ajitamana and Sridhautamana, at the head 
of their affairs, who were, of course, required to act in subordination 
to him. The Manas, whose history thus began in the district of 
Hazaribagh are never heard of again till after about three centuries 
or more, when the find-place of the Govindapur inscription 
associates them with the western part of the Gayfi district. 
Budramana, under whom the author of the ioscription served, has 


> pp. 84M7. 
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been credited with having recovered his realm from the hands 
of his adversaries (v. 24). GaAgadhara appears to have been 
described as a magician in battle. It is likely that the Manas 
in their attempt to advance northwards came into collision with 
Yakshapala’s family. As Rudramana seems to have been alive 
in A.D. 1137, the date of the Govindapur inscription, it may 
not be wrong to suppose that his predecessor, Varnamana, was 
ruling c. A D. 1100. It seems that the Manas were on friendly 
terms with the Palas. Gangadhara, who held service under 
Rudramana, married Pasaladevi, the daughter of the Adhikarika 
(Superintendent?) Jayapani who was a friend of the Gauda 
king {Gandaraja^suhrida..,), He is probably to be identified either 
with Kumarapala or his brother, Madanapala. While this scram- 
ble for power was going on among pretty princes with the collapse 
of the central government, the Gahadavalas of Kanauj took the 
opportunity of extending their authority into the province. The 
Maner Plates ' show that the Gahadavala king Govindachandra 
succeeded in penetrating as far east as Patna by A.D. 1126 
(V.S.1I83). His Lar Plates dated in V.S. 1202 (1146 A.D.) 
state that he was residing at Mudgagiri in that year.* It may 
be remembered in this connection that one of his queens was 
Kumaradevi, the daughter of Devarakshita of Pithi, son-in-law 
of Ramapala’s uncle, Mathanadeva. In A.D. 1146 he is again 
found making a grant of land from Mudgagiri (Monghyr). 




1 Ji8B.,N.8..l982,^61t. 
> Vol VHIip. tt. 



CHAPTEH XI 

The Sena Rdlers of Bengal 

The epigrtphicftl records of the Senas. The origin of the dynasty. Tbeir activities in 
the South. Contact with Bengal. Foundation of an independent dynasty. Chodagafiga’s 
iDVMioQ. Vljayasena — his date and conquests. R&mapala irnpriaoned (?^. The final 
capture of Gauds. VallSlaaena— bis marriage with a Cl'ilukya princeas. Hia date. 
Ltkahmtpaaena — his conquests. The Lakshraatjasena cm. LaksbmaQa8.)na‘s sons. Conflict 
wilh the Mahammsdans. Desertion of Nudift The Muhammadan Conquest. 

The Senas, a band of political adventurers from the South, 
took advantage of the decline of the Pala dynasty in founding an 
independent state in Bengal in the eleventh century, which 
deyeloped into a considerably large empire and was ultimately 
overthrown by the Muhammadans. 

An intelligible idea regarding their origin and the expansion 
of their power can be formed from tbeir own records which 
may be enumerated under the following groups arranged chrono- 
logically : 

A. IpBcriptions of the reign of Vijayasena : 

(a) I be undated Deopara prahsti.^ 

(b) The B&rrackpur grant dated in the year 62.’ 

(c) The Paikora Image-inscription.' 

B. An inscription of the reign of Vall&lasena ; 

• (a) The Naihati or SitAhSti copper-plate dated in the 

year 11 ' 

> Kielbom. Bp. Ind..Xol. I> p. SOSt ; IB.. p. 43t. 

» B.D Bui»ji.Bp. Iod..XV, p,378ff: a 0. Butk, aiUtT*, B.8. IBSS. p.81ff; 
B, p 5Tf. 

• ASr.. im4t, pp. 78-79 ; IB., p, l«e. 

* 8PP., m xvn, p. »lf ; H.D. Buwji, Bp. Bid., HV, yp. UB 4 B j p. «■. 
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C. The ioscriptioDs of Lakshmaaesena ; 

(o) The Govindapur (a village io the district of 24-Pargana8) 
copper-plate, dated in the year 2.‘ 

(b) The Inulia (a village near Ranaghat in the Nadia district) 
copper-plate, dated in the year 3.* 

(c) The Tarpandighi (io the Dinajpur district), dated in 
the year 3,* 

(d) The Madbainagar (in the Serajganj subdivision of the 
Pabna district) grant, ‘ belonging to the first anniversary of the 
principal coronation (? — PuTvaka-mul-dbhishekah). 

(e) The Dacca image-inscription, dated in the year 3.‘ 

(/) The Saktipiir (a village in the Sadar subdivision of 
the Murshidiihad district) copper-plate, dated in the 6th 
year." 

(g) The Bbowal (in the Dacca district) copper-plate, dated 
in the year 27 (?).’ 


* *A. C. Bhintavarsht, 1382 B.B., pp. 441-45, with 

pp. 92-%, 

» ’ JABBm LXIX (1900), Pt. 1, pp. 61-65 ; IB., pp. 81-91. 

5 Weatmtcoti, JA8B., XL1V(1876), Pt, l.p. Iff; R. D. Banerji. SPP., Vol XVH, 
p. 186ff with Platea : Bp. lod., Voi. XII, p. 6(! with Platea; IB., pp. 99-105. 

* R. D, Banerji, J ASB. (N.8.). Vol. V (1909!, p. 467ff and Platai ; IB., pp. 106-15. 

6 R. D. Bioerjj, JA8B. (N.8.), Vol. IX (1918), pp. 289-90; IB., pp. 116-17. 

* B. Bmo, 8PP., XXXVII, p. 216ff (Here the date it retd tt the yetr— 8idi. 8); 
D. C. GiDgolj, Bp. lod., XXT, pp. 211-19, with Platea. For the reading of the date, aee 
ibid. p. 815, alto n. 10. 

' H. a WilMB, Proo. A8B., May. 1829 ; N. K. Bbattaatii nhn to a loel coppMT^ 
plate from Bhowtl and aitetnpte to trace ite cootenta in IHQ., pp. 89-96. Mr. H. N. 
Randle, while atating the cincomitanoet onder which he found out a number of inaoriptioae in 
the India Offbe Library, London, aonoonoea the exiitence among them of a 'xipper-plate 
^bich apptara to him to be identical with the one referred to by N. B. Bhattatali (loo. 

cii ), ID XV, pp. 800-08. Mr. Bandle baa, in hit highly welcome paper, giten a leiili- 

tiveacooontbf the ooikleott of the inaeripUon, from which It appeare that Dr. Bbatlmplfa 
gueittbal it doaely leaembled ^ MIdhIintgar grant k tn». The ftret 84 Uoet 
(18 Ttraea in til) are the aame •• thote to be found in the Idft^iaagpr grant 
Line# 85-8B contain LakiHmapiaena't name aod titlec inoludiBg ' Parama-Nlraiiihha 
licet 8948 oimtaiD the QinalUet of oaekla;Uoee 8444 anpidy the nu^ of the two tiUa|N 
granted wiMi a ititipUBt of houndarioe, etc. At regarda the plaoe-namoa, Jlr. Bante k 
o®rtaki only pbo«l Tba saiiia of the *loaee and othar partionlaca ahMbhkt 

(Padmanlbhidminip^lptVhofonndinli-^ Tho plMk 8^ UytoalMt aw 
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(h) The Sundarban copper-plate,' dated either in the year 
2 or 3. 

D. Inscriptions of the reign of Vi^varupasena : 

(o) The Calcutta-Sahitya Parishat or Mymensingh copper- 
plate grant.' 

(b) The Madanpada grant dated in the year 14.* 

E. An inscription of the reign of Kesavasena ; 

The Edilpur grant dated in the year 3.* 

The descent from the Moon claimed by the Senas supplies 
a fruitful theme for the exercise of poetical imagination in these 
inscriptions. The Moon is described by the author of the 
Barrackpur inscription as ‘ the son of the ocean of milk,’ the friend 
of the Mind-born, ‘ the crest-ornament of the husband of the 
Mountain’s daughter,’ the mark on the forehead of the youthful 
female representing the Eastern Quarter, the Jewel on the 


tbe zutme of one of the iwo Mafa&devig, bj whom the merit accruiog to the gift was to be 
•bared. Line 58 applies tbe epithet an-r&ja*MadaDa-8abkara*Darapati to Laksbrnai^asena 
and mentioos tbe Minister of war aod peace in Gaoda (Oauda'mab&s&odbivigrabika) as ddta 
for poiposes of tbe grant. lo line 59 tbe desigoatioos of ibe king aod tbe dnia 
are gifen * in tbe customarj abbrsTiated form.* N. E. Bbattaaali soggeated tbe date to be 
either tbe jear 27 or 37, bat Mr. Bandle states that tbe grant gives *'a very legible regnal 
year in two ntunerals/* wbkb be reads as 27. Tbe day of tbe month is given as Ea. 
(Eirttika) in line 6. 

^ Discovered aboot tbe year 18r>B A.D., in tbe Sundarbans (District 24>Parganaal. Now 
lost. Tentative reading poblisbed by Bftmgati Nyftyaratna in Essay on Bengali Langoage 
and literatore (in Bengali), Part II, p. 87 ; see IB., pp. 169*72. Some verses are tbe same 
as tbois of the Anala grant 

* H. P. S4stri,IH(i., Vol. II, March, 1928, pp. 77ff ; IB., p. 1408. Tbii inicription 
was disoovoted rear Dacca town. See IB., p. 14C. Tbe inscriptioD ia conveniently called tbe 
Caioatta-Sihttye Parishat grant as it is now in tbe costody of that Society. It was with 
the Bij family of Sosang in Mymenaingh district for some time. 

' » N. K. Vasn, JABB., 1896. Pt 1, p. 6ff ; IB p. 1898. 

4 J. Pihieep, JA8B., VII, pp. 43*46. ; R. D. Banevji, JABB., N.S., VoL X, pp. 978. 
If. N. Vein leads the name in bis edition of tbe MadaDaph4i grant (see above) es that of 
yidvarflpaeesa. Prinsep's reading was Eelavasena. Kielborn (Bp. Ind , V., App., p* 

No. 819) a dapte d VasQ*i reading. R. D. Banerji diows that tba oofieot Tetding is that 
givw by Prkissp. The plate is missing. Tbe Jilhograpb from a setempege, on 

tHM PtfBsip'efMding wee beeed, is to be relied on. 
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summit of the Eastern Mountain, the god in the temple of sky, 
the essence of the denizens of heaven. {Asti kshtra-maharnavasya 
tanayah preydn = manojanmanai = chakshuh Snparinetur == adri- 
tanayd-hharttuh Hrobhusana{m) | Prag-Q^dtarunUaldta-tilakam 
purwadruchuddmanir^dyor-devdlaya-daivatarh divishaddm sdras 
— V. 2.) Umapati, a well-known Sanskrit poet of the period, 
invokes in the Deopara prakstiy composed by him, the victory 
of the Moon, the nectar-rayed king, whose throne is the gold- 
like matted locks of Siva, fanned by the fly-whisk of the sprays 
of the Ganges, which are like clusters of flowers, and whose 
parasol (the symbol of sovereignty) is the serpent, fastened round 
the head of Siva, with its white and gay hoods looking like ‘ the 
borders of its canopy ’ {YaUsmMsanam-Uvarasyakanaka-prdyam 
jatd~mandalam Gang(i-,<ikara-rnahjari-pankarair=yach-‘ChdmaTa- 
kriyd | ^veUotphuUa-phandnchalah Sm4irah-sanddnaAdm = 
oraga^ = chhattram yasya jayaty-asava-charamo rdjd sudhd- 
dldhitih II — v. 3). The magic influence of the Moon on the uni- 
ver8e,occasions a poetical effusion on the part of the author of the 
Naihliti inscription. With the advent of the Beloved of Night 
(iaml-vallahha) ' the ocean swells with the abundance of joy,’ 
Cupid becomes the hero of the three worlds and kumuda flowers 
awake from their sleep (Harsh ^ochchhdla-pariplavo nidhir apdm 
trailokya-rtrah Smard nis-tandrah kumud*=^dkaTu--v. 2). The 
rest of the records continue to pay this kind of a stereotyped 
tribute to the mythical origin of the Senas. It may be men- 
tioned here that all the grants grouped under C have a common 
verse on the subject with the exception of the M^hainagar in- 
scription which adds a new one to the stock. There is good 
reason to attribute the authorship of the last-mentioned grant to 
Umapati who composed the Deopara praksti.' The grants* of 

^ JASB., N.8., 1909, p. 409 ; IB. p. 107. Tb« Dtopiri ini. ibowi that be lived in the 
of Vijaytieat. Aooording to MeratoAge*i PrtbtndbaobinUintpi he wm a oontemponr^ 
and miniiter of LtkahmiOMtoa. (See Tewney, Intro., pp. XMII, p. 181, n. 4). Fonr 

from the DiQp4tg(|pri4aiii (7, 88, 84 and 80) art inolodad in the Sadnktilcaipiiniita, 
J A8B., 1906, p. 160; IDL , m p. 68. * 
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'Vi^rarapasena and £edansena, the texts of which are 
almost similar, agree in having the same verse devoted to the 
praise of the Moon. As regards the lineage of the Senas, 
some information more useful for historical purposes is, 
however, available. In the DeoparS inscription they are 
said to have belonged to an illustrious family of rulers, 
which came from the Deccan {d&k$hin&tya-k$ho^indrai}n~ 
V. 4) and the royal line has been designated as that of the 
Senas (Sen — dnvavaye — v. 5). The same record describes 
them as Brakmakshatriyas (BrahmakshatriyaMtn=ajani — 

T. 5). In the Barrackpur grant their ancestors are called 
ra/aputras, who enjoyed the rulership of the earth (avani-tala- 
bkujd rajaputra bahhiivuh — v. 3), and settled the boundaries 
of different quarters by the imposition of taxes (Tad^mthie 
raja-hanuachchhada-vHada-yaiahkaumudim = udgirantah khelaniah 
kshma-dhaTimm = upaTi kara-sam^aTopa-simantit-diah — v. 3). 
It is further stated in this grant that they were born of a 
KskUriya, family (Kshalriyandm — v. 4), The M&dhainagar 

giant informs us that their family, whose achievements were made 
famous through the medium of legendary literature like that of 
tbePurdnoa, belonged to the Kan^ta-Kshairiyarace (Pauranibkih 
katkdbhih prathiia-guna-ganc. ..Kamala-kshatriydv^m — v. 4). The 
same inscription speaks of Lakshmapasena, a member of the 
dynasty, as a glory of the Brahmakshatriyas (Brahmakthatriyat- 
31). In the later grants of the Senas there is 
BO reference to their Deccan origin. But their alleged 
sRonei^ian with the Lunar race of rulers was never lost 
ai|(ht (rf, as it has been emphasised in the introductory 
raraeai. oomiBoo to the Edilpur, Madanpfid& and Bhowftl (?) 
psnilt IB! agreement with the earlier records of the 
dynasty* JTo sum up, the Senas claim tbemselvM to have 
beiD KMiltffyn connected with the Lunar family. The 
tbeybekmged to the Brafcmaftahatr^a elan, to 
ha fisai^,4|t jtite Deop&r& prahsti and the IfihllAhMlgtt j|rant, 
iiaqniiniiame espimtion. Tina term has heen ^ 
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Dr. D. B. Bhandarkar ^ to mean that the Senas were originaHy 
Brahmins hy caste, but that they subsequently came to be regarded 
as Bsbatriyas when they began to perform kingly functions. It 
is to be remembered that their inscriptions throughout dilate upon 
their lunar origin, besides describing themselves as descendants 
of K$hatriya-rdjaputras. The real object of the inscriptions ia 
applying the epithet ‘ Brahmakshatriyas ’ to the Senas was pro- 
bably to give expression to the fact that though Kshatriyas by 
caste, these rulers were devoted to the cultivation of the 
Bnhmanical culture. One of the Senas, Samantasena, has 
been called Brahmavadi in the Deopara praiasti (v. 5.). The 
most important information to be gathered from the epigraphic 
source is that they came from the Deccan. * But it is difficult 
to be precise as regards the time when the Karnata-Ksbatriyas 
first established themselves in Bengal. The door for the influx 
of the Southerners into the plains of Hindustan had not been kept 
closed. It appears from the Monghyr grant, as already suggested 
in the last chapter, that the Karnatas probably formed an element 
injthe administrative system of the Pala empire as early as the 
time of Devaplla. The identity of the Karnatakas against 
whom Mahipala fought yet remains uncertain. The series of 
Rkshtrakuta and Chalukya invasions of Northern India, to which 
contemporary records bear witness, may have quite possibly been 
responsible for a steady flow of Karnataka settlers into 
different parts of Eastern India, specially Magadba and Bengal. 
They were stirred into new activity in the latter part of the 11th 

' D. R Bhindwktt. Th« OnhiloU, JA8B,. N. 8.. 1909. p. 186. CorUio Idasi «t 
Ch.n.piiwd»icribed in their inior.... BrehmekJietrijM. See R. C. Mejmndir. Chenpe 
( ^Detent Colooiee in the Fer Kelt. Vol 1. pp. S15-16K Kieibom toeh Bcehinekehelnyap4® 
to refer to the oUneed the Brlhmeou end tU KehttrijM. eee Bp. Ind.. Vol. I, ► 306. 
But It eeens to hotn been coneotlj tnneUted hj D. B. Bbeodetker. 

’ R. C.lbftMiderheedikwo ottteetkn to the feet thete line of JoiM preheiiae mb- 
DMted with the Ohenlr dietriet in the Bomhep Pmideaop, who Sonriehed doting the peiied 
r. 960.1064 A.D.. hod their Dwee ending with 'Sene' Kowtoeene. Vlteeene, Keneko- 
w>>e,Sip»eeao,olo.). Boeegseeti thotthoSonoe m; hoee origioeUp been eoanected wiU> 
the Bento of nhetmlr. tad letit obeo^ »ho|r loUgion (ion Joinwn to IDadaiMa. Mm 

Pm. of tho nM Ortwltl Ooagmt, OtitoWo, pp. S4S^ 
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century, making a bid for political supremacy with the decay 
of the ancient ruling dynasties. They may have received a new 
impetus in this direction from the Chalukya invasion of Gauda ' 
by KarmUndu Vikramaditya (VI). According to the Nagpur 
praSasti of Udayaditya the Karaatas associated themselves with 
the Chedi king Karna who with their help overran Malava like 
a sea. ^ This alliance probably facilitated the movement that 
soon after Karna’s death made a Karnata warrior called Nanya 
the ruler of Mithila (1097 A.D.). The growth of the political 
power of the Karmta-Kshatriyas in Bengal dated from about 
the same period. 

The earliest of the Senas mentioned in their inscrip- 
tions is Virasena, whose name occurs only in the Deopara 
praiasti, and the Barrackpur, Naihati, and Madhainagar grants. 
{Ddkshinatyd~kshontndraiT=VVirasena-pTahhrilihhir = abhitah — 
Deopara — v. 4.) Kielhorn is inclined to regard him as a mythical 
hero. There is some ground for this supposition, since it is stated 
that it was Vyasa who composed verses devoted to the sacred ex- 
position of the qualities of Virasena and other rulers of the South 
in whose lineage the Senas were born. (Yach = chdritr=dnuchmtd- 
parichaya-^uchayak...pranitdh — v. 4, Deopara prasaati.) The genea- 
logy of the Senas is traced to a remote antiquity in .lnandabha(ta’s 
Balldlacharita,^ written in the 16th century, which, however, 
do^s not refer to their Earna^ origin. In its view the Senas 
were descended from Ahga, who was a Baleya Eshatriys. They 
regarded as their ancestors mythical hgures such as Dadhiv&bana, 
Da4aratha, etc. They are said to have been born in the family 
of Prithusena {Prithusen-dnvaye) , son of Vyishasena and grandson 

of Karna. To this lineage belonged Virasena, who married 

« 

1 OBIL, lotfo. p. 11; A. V. V. hyj»x; Tbt Life tod TimM of 

Tod. Alltel 1919, p. 114ff. Fora diaeoMiOD of hit date, me Ind. Aoi., 

p.990, 

* Bp^liid., Vol.II,p.l». 

4 Bae Bli3ttlaclkirite,ad. bj H. P. diten, Chap. Xn, p. 50; Triaslaltett of tbemwe 
bf la this work ^ tba Seoaa art daaetibad aa b<>oii|iai teaBrahm*' 

kahalf^ IhdOp. 
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Sornata, daughter of a Gauda Brahmin (Gauda-Brahmdna-kanydm 
Somatdm = udvahishyati) . This family produced rulers, endowed 
with immeasurable prowess (tad = anvavdya-janmdno rdjdno'mita- 
paurushdh ) . 

The next name in the genealogical account as given in 
some of the Sena inscriptions as well as the Ballalacharita 
is that of Samantasena, who appears as the first historical 
member of the family. There is no reference to his name in 
the grants of Vii^varupasena and Kesavasena and out of the six 
available grants of Lakshmanasena only the Madhainagar plate 
knows him. According to the Deopara prahsti he was the head- 
garland of the clan of the Brahmakshatriyas {Kula-Hroddma 
SdmantQsrmk). The ATadhainngar grant, however, substitutes 
Korndta-kshairiydmm in place of Brahmakshatriyas on this 
occasion (Karndtakshat riyfnidm kulasirSddma Sdmantasenah]. 
Samantasena’s position in chronology may be approximately 
determined from tlie fact that his grandson Vijayasena was almost 
certarnly a contemporary of Nanya of Mithila (1097 A.D). Thus 
he can be easily placed in the latter half of the 11th century. The 
comparative im[>ortance of his position in relation to the future 
attainments of his family may be realised from the fact that in 
the Deopara inscription no less than five verses have been devoted 
to a delineation of his glories. From the account given in this 
record two principal facts of his life may be gathered. Piftt, 
in the earlier part of his career he achieved a military success in 
some memorable fight in the South, and second, his later life 
was spent in the company of Brahmin ascetics on the banks of 
the Ganges. The battle in which he distinguished himself wag 
fought against an enemy of the Karnata fortune {durvvrittdndm^ 
ayam = arikuUdkirna-Karndta-lakskmUuntdkdndrri, v. 8, Deo- 
paia). The epithet ekdiigaviraj which has been conferred 
on him in this passage, probably means that on this occasion 
he was placed at the head of one of the constituent branches 
of an army collected by some Karnata king to repel the 
hostile forces. In the course of the battle he killed many of 

68 
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his oppoQents {kadana-matanot-tadrig^ekahgavlra). The effect 
of the terrible carnage that was caused during these operations 
is said to have been still visible at the time of the composition 
of the Deopara praiasti [yasmad = adyapy = avihata-vas(i-indnsa- 
medah-subhiksham hrishyat-pauras = tyajati na dihm dakshinarh 
pr^ta)-bhartti] . The inscription does not furnish any details 
regarding the parties involved in this conflict, which was 
apparently conducted on a considerable scale. But as the 
Karnata people appear to have come out victorious, it may 
be possible to infer that the Deopara praiasti refers to the 
famous battle of Koppam that was fought in A.D. 1052 between 
the Chalukya king Somesvara Aliavamalla and the Chola 
Rajaflhiraja. The latter lost his life in the course of this 
engagement, which decided that the river Tuhgabbadra should 
be fixed as the northern frontier of the Chola empire. * 
That Samantasena obtained his military laurels in the South 
{dUaih dakshinam) is also indicated in the passage which says 
that war-ballads relating to him were sung along the borders of 
the Adam’s Bridge (Udgiyante yadiydh skhalad ^ udadhi- 
jal-ollola-Siteshu setoh kachchMnteshv = apsarobhir...yuddha- 
gdthah — v. 5). Verses 6-7 of the Deopara inscription easily 
produce the impression that he was a skilled warrior whose fame 
spread over a wide tract of country {yasmin sahgara-chatvare... 

yeAa kripina-kalabhujagah khelayitah grihdd~griham = 

upagatam vrajati pattanam pattanad...yaiah). He was the cause 
of the destruction of enemies {Satrumm^^^antakartta — v. 4, 
Barrackpur grant), the conqueror of foes, who used to put 
himself in the forefront of battles {ram-iirasi jit-drSti-Simanta- 
senal ^ — Barrackpur grant). He rendered the earth devoid of 
heroes {nirovtram-unvUdam — v. 4, Madli&inagar grant). There 
is no evidence to show that he enjoyed the position of an indepen- 
dent monu’ch. He seems to have signalised bis military services 
throogh his devotion to friends and adherence to truth (di!d= 

I KtaOian’t IiM, Ep. loS., Vn,App..HM. 7M.U.746, 7l8.7fl.ata; Bp. Ib^-. 
p.«S. 
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ajanmarakta—pranayi^ganO’^ manordjya^ siddhipratishtha - inkilah 
satyailld — Naihati grant, v. 4). In bis later life he retired to live 
in the society of ascetics whose hermitages on the banks of the 
Ganges were fnll of sacrificial activity in his time {udgandhiny — 
djyddhumaiT'-mmriga-iiiur •= asitd hhinna - vaikhdnasa-stn-stanya- 
kshlrdni kira-prakara^parichita^hrahmapdrdyandni I YenMevyante 
kshe vayasi bhava-bhaydskandibhir=mmask(irindraih purnn = 
otsjngdni Gangd-pulina-parisar=^dranya~puny==^d§ramdni — v. 9, 
Deopara inscription). This statement seems to be supported 
by the testimony of the Madhainagar grant, according 
to which he washed his sabre in the water of the 
Ganges, besmeared with the blood of his slain enemies 
[ . . . Ndka-nadydm nimiktS yena yudhyad = ripu-rudhira-kan = 
fiklrna-dharah {kri)pdnah — v. 4.]. He is himself called Brahma- 
vadi^ which may suggest that after his retirement he devoted 
himself to philosophical studies in association with the learned 
Brahmins among whom he chose to live. It may be a mistake 
to suppose that this was the starting-point of the contact of the 
Senas, with Bengal, for, in the Naihati grant it is said that 
Samantasena was born in the family of princes of the lunar 
race, who had adorned Radha — thus indicating a pre-existent 
connection between the Senas and that part of the province 

( Rddhdm = akalita-charair—bhushayanto = 'nnbhdvQih 

jajhire rdjaputrdh.^.teshdm vamie — w. 3-4), in the course of 
which they seem to have granted protection to those who were in 
need of it (,..abhaya-vitarana — Naihati grant). The conclusion 
may be arrived at that the ancestors of Samantasena formed a 
fighting group from the South, settled in Radha, whose assis- 
tance was useful to kings, and that during the time of Samanta- 
sena they set themselves to a serious attempt to increase the^r 
political influence in the territory. Probably he was also called by 
the name Mfigdhka ' {priya-kumuda-vant=^olld$a-ltldmngdhkah 
—Naih&ti grant, v. 8). 

^ Thii binidft «m tdopita by tbe Elmir^pt km Bb%iktraT«nntD*t father in 

iiith oMkor m xn, f, m. 
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Samantasena was succeeded by his son Hemantasena, 
whose name appears in all the grants except those of 
his great-grandsons, Kesavasena and Visvarupasena. There is 
a lot of vague praise of the qualities and attainments of Hemanta- 
sena in these records, which refer to his ‘ wonderful ’ martial 
skill {...ase^-cha kauMa7n — ahhud...adhhutam — v. 13, Deopara), 
his spears dealing destruction to his enemies {...3(ilyaiT = vvi- 
dtrn = orasdm virdmm — v. 12, Deopara), his glories “ which 
travelled up to the boundary of ludra’s garden ” (drdma-slma-i'iha- 
ram-laUldh klrttayah yasya — Naihati grant), his universal fame due 
to the strength of his mighty arms ( yadiyair = a-dydpi prachita- 
bhuja-tejas-sahacharair = yasohhih sobhantc paridhi-parinaddha 
iva diiah — Anulia, Govindapur, Tarapandighi grants of Lakshma- 
nasena — v. 5), touching the crest of the Sumeru mountain 
{Yaio...SumeTu-mauli-militam..Msi{]b.i'\\mg!\r grant, v. 5). Refer- 
ences are made to his success over his enemies, his generosity 
{jpTatyarthi-vyaya-keli-karmmani kauMam = abhud-dane — Deo- 

para, V. 1'2; V air i-$arah-pralaya-he manta — v. 5, Naihati grgnt), 
his devotion to truth and acquaintance with the Sdstras {...salya- 
vdk~kanthabhittau idstram srotrc... — v. 11, Deopara pra^asti). 
In the absence of any definite guidance from these inscriptions, 
it is not safe to deduce historical conclusions relating to his 
career, but one fact stands out prominently: as the Barrackpur 
grant of his sons shows, he was the first of the Senas to have 
assumed the imperial title of Mahdrdjddhirdja (Mahdrdjddhirdja 
Sn Hetnantasena-pdd=dnudhydta...). His wife was called 
YafodevI, styled Maharajfii {Mahdrdjm-...Ya&oderl — vv. 13-14, 
Deopara). He probably began his career as the trusted lieute- 
nant of a king (raja-rakshd-sudakshah — v. 5, Barrackpur grant) 
and subsequently founded an independent kingdom. There is no 
doubt as to the early association of the Senas with Radba. The 
inscription of Vijayasena found at Paikora (the same place which 
has preserved an inscription of the Cbedi king Karna) suggests 
the inclusion of Birbbum and its neighbourhood in bis kingdom- 
r Again, the Naihati grant of Hemantasena’s grandson Vallftlasena 
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is connected with some lands situated in the Vardhamana-bfeufcti 
(corresponding roughly to the district of Burdwan)of the Uttara- 
Radha-ma^daia — 11.37-38. It is not improbable, therefore, that 
the kingdom of the Senas, the foundations of which were 
laid in the time of Hemantasena, originally comprised the 
northern parts of the western Bengal. Its southern portion may 
have continued to be ruled by the Suras. Was Hemantasena 
the first in his iamiiy to bring it into prominence {tamasanarn 
(jundndm hanid, Barrackpur, v. 5) ? He is said to have shone 
like the sun, revered by all {racir = iva jagatdm mdnlyo babhuva — 
V. 5, Barrackpur grant). 

Hemantasena’s son and successor Vijayasena inaugura- 
ted a period of military activity which transformed what must 
have been a small territory into an empire of considerable 
dimensions. His accession to the throne was uninterrupted. 
This seems to be the implication of verse U of the Raihati grant 
of his son, which says that the entire animate world became 
amenable to his control at the time ol his coronation, when, the 
holy hymns, suited to the occasion, were chanted (asj/ = 
dbhisheka-vidkimanirapadair nniriiir ==dropito vinaya-vartmani 
jloalokah — The evidence of the Deopara praiasti is most 
important in regard to the chief events of his reign. Verses 
•2U-2’2 of this record give an account of his military exploits. 
Of these, the first two supply the names of the kings who 
were vanquished by Vijayasena, and the last one refers to a naval 
expedition which he led against an unnamed power in the 
west. He conquered Nanya and \ ira, made the king of Gauda 
flee, drove away the king of Kamarupa and defeated the king of 
Kalihga. Nanya, Vardhaiui, Kaghava and Vira were thrown 
into prison. (T vam Nanya- Vira-vijay = iti girah kavinfm 

irutvd'nyathd-manana-rudha-nigudha roshah j Gaudendram — adra- 
cad = apdknta - Kdmarupubhupam Kalingam —api yas = tarasd 
jigdya l\ — v. 20 ; ^^urafnmanya iv^dsi Ndnya kitn-iha svam 

^ But it » jolt M pouible tbit ihe f laMge doe* not beer toj hiitorioel iigaificeuee. C/. 
i alidlu’i iUghavtifait, TV. 80. 
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Raghata Maghase spardhdth Vardhana muAcha Vita virato 
n=ddyapi darppas-taoa | Ity=anyonyaTn-aharnnih-pranayibhih 
kolahalaih kshmabhujarh yat-kamgriha-yamikaiT—nniyamitonidr 
= dpanoda~klamah—\. 21). These verses may be interpreted 
to mean that Vijayasena’s defeat of Nanya and Vira probably 
preceded the successful campaigns undertaken by him against 
the kings of Gauda, Kamarupa and Kalihga. The poet says 
that as if unable to bear the idea that he was merely the 
conqueror of Nanya and Vira he went to fight against the other 
rulers, mentioned above. 

Verse 21 reproduces a conversation that is imagined 
by the poet to have taken place among them during 
their imprisonment, in the course of which the futility 
of their arms was discussed. .\mong the kings defeated 
by Vijayasena there seems to be no reason to doubt the 
identity of Nanya ' with the king of Nepal and Mithila 
of that name, who began his reign in 1097 A.D. In a 
drama called Muditakuralayaka, composed in 1628 A,D., 
N^yadeva’s date is given in the phrase “ Navendu-kha-Chandra 
Sake" ( — 1097 A.D.)’ This date has been derived also from 
the interpretation of a memorial verse about Nanyadeva contained 
io the Purushapankshd of Vidyapati.* In a Katmandu inscrip- 
tion of the Nepal king Jayapratapamalla, Nanyadeva appears 
as the first ruler of the Karnataka dynasty^ (Samvat 769). 

Kielhom has shown that the first year of the Laksbmana- 
Sena-era was the 7th October, 1119 A.D.‘ This theory is 
supported by the Akbar Nama," but the question of its authorship 
has beat the bone of contention among scholars. Tlie responsi- 
bility for its foundation has been attributed respectively to 

1 JA8B., H.8., ins, * 06 - 9 . 

* 

* JBOB8., IX, pp. 8DI-05. 

« Ia4.Aal .mU,p.I88;Xin,p.41A;Xp,Iod..I.p, 819. 

4 D.; lod. Ad( , Id90,|ik8. 

• TwirfitWt fey BffiriJge, n» pp. 81«gl. 
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SamaDtasena, Heroantaseca, Vijayasena, and Lakshmanasena.^ 
One of the latest views is that the Senas of Bengal had nothing 
to do with the origin of the Lakshmanasena-era.^ This does not 
appear to be quite satisfactory as no definite explanation has 
been offered regarding the existence of a second Lakshmanasena 
during the period, who might have been regarded as the founder 
of the era. There seems to be no escape from the conclusion 
that the Sena dynasty of Bengal was associated with the 
Lakshmanasena-era. One tradition® has been interpreted by N. N. 
Vasu to mean that while Vallalaseiia was engaged in the campaign 
against that country he heard the news of the birth of a son. He 
was given the name of Lakshmanasena and an era was instituted 
after him. The existence of the Sena era in Mithila, which 
started in 1119-20 A.D., coupled witli the fact that one of the 
Sena kings of Bengal* a contemporary of its king Nanya (1097- 
1150 A.D,), is known from epigraphical evidence to have 
organised an expedition against that country, affords some reason 


^ 9ASB.I 1906, Vol. I, N.S., p. 45ff; H. Q. BhaodarkBr, Report on the search for 
SiDikrit MSS., 1897, p. LXXXVII : EHI., 3rd edition), pp. 419-19; Ind. Ant., 1890, p, 2; 

Itihis, pp, 328-29 ; GRM.t p. 04. RajaDyn-K., pp. 351-52; lod. Ant., 1912, pp, 
167-09; DtcoB Review, 1912, pp. 88-93. 

* Sir Aiutoih Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Volumes (CaJ. Univ.), Vol. HI, Orientalia. 
pp. 1-5. The suggestion that the Lakcthmai^aseua-era was introduced by the founder of the 
Sens fsmily of PUb! licks evidence on one essential point, for names of two chiefs, Buddhaseoa 
and Jsyaseoeof Pltbl only are known. Nothing is known about this family earlier than 
the year 51 of the era used in one of the Bodb-Qsy& inscriptions of Asokaohalla. (For 
references to this Sena family see infra, p. 460, n, 1. It is not certain tbit this era was founded 
by a cettain king called Lakshiuapaeen«. It may bare been atarted to oommemorate the death 
of Laksbma^aaens, altboogb it is true that the era baa bean used only in a few records. 
Even if it was started by Lakabmai^aaena, how ia he to be connected with the Pf|bl 
family ? It muai be conceded that he waa not an ordinary ruler having founded an era which 
lias persisted for many oentonet. It ia atrange that there aboold be no record of hit 
activities or history if be actnaily flooriabed in Bibir daring a period when it had beeome 
a battle-ground of opposing interests. It is known thit the G4hs(Javilas * gradually 
advanced into Magedha during tha period U3i-1180 * (Dynaatic HUtory, Vol I, p. 369). 
Then, there were the Pilai trying to keep up at leMt a show of power in Bih&r. The imagi- 
nary Pi^ king who if aappoaed to hen foimded the Ijakahmepaaena-era in 1119 A.D.« and 
who had a deaesoditt ruling 88 yoare alkar the mtroduetion of thia era, hu left ne traoe 
behind him anoipl Miia nekoniog whi^ it only guaeeed to be his creation. 

• IftWt T.WW iw T ^ os 
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for believing the tradition as true. If this view is to be accepted, 
it will be seen that the Laksbraanasena-era was introduced into 
Mithila during the reign of Vijayasena to commemorate the 
birth of his grandson, which seems to have synchronised with 
the success of his army in that territory.' The inscriptions of 
Vallalasena do not refer to any campaign against Mithila during 
his reign. Hence the expedition referred to in the tradition 
may have been the same as was undertaken by bis father. 

We may now pass on to the other kings who suffered 
defeat at the hands of Vijayasena. It has been proposed 
that Vira, whose name is coupled with that of Nanya in verse 
20 of the Deopara inscription, was identical with the ruler of 
Kotatavl, who belonged to the xamantnchakra of Ramapala and 
joined him on his expedition against Bhima.' In the Ramacharita 
commentary the name given, however, is Viraguna. As regards 
the lord of Gaudi, another victim of Vijayasena's military 
policy, it may be pointed out that the last of the Palas, who 
was connected with that region, was Madaoapala. Althbugh 
he ruled for at least 19 years, in Gauda his government was is 
all probability overthrown immediately after the eighth year 
of his reign. We have shown elsewhere that the cessation 
of his political control over Northern Bengal may have been 
brought about by Palapala, who in the 35th year of bis reign 
was styled Gauie^vara. It seems that Vijayasena conquered 
Gau^a from the hands of Palapala, who probably yielded to his 
power without any resistance. It appears from the evidence 
of the Madhainagar grant that Lakshmanasena played an 
important part in the capture of Gauda. According to this 
ioBcriptioD he seized the goddess of fortune belonging to ibc 
lor8 of Gauda during his youth, or more probably when he was 
holding the oflSce of Viceroy (mid =Gaudehara~trihalha-haTan!i- 


> D. 0. Bbituebtr^s kgrMi tlut tbt an wat loaodad (roa> tba data of LtkabMV*>*°* ' 
Wrth Ma Ind. AnL, IMS, p. US 
* lad. Aal, 1990, pp. 174-7S. 
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kald yasya kaumdra-kelih)} Supposing he was twenty-five years 
of age at the time, the conquest of Gauda will appear to have 
taken place about A.D. 1144-45. The occupation of Gauda by 
the Senas was probably a culmination of repeated efforts directed 
towards that end. The Deopara praiasti makes mention of 
iiiiother king named Raghava, who felt the pressure of Vijaya- 
seua's arms. Some scholars have proposed that he should he 
identified with the (Jtkala king, Raghava, a son of Chodaganga, 
who ascended the throne c. 1154 A.D., but Vijayasena’s reign 
must have been over by that date. It will be seen later that 
tliere is some reason to suppose that the reign of his grandson 
Ijikshraanasena probably came to an end by A.D. 1170. Before 
him his father Valliilasena ruled for at least eleven years. Those 
of his own inscriptions which bear any date belong either 
t ) the second, the third or the sixth year of his reign. Thus 
it is necessary to make room for a period of not less than 14 
years between the end of Vijayasena’s government and 1170 
A.D.,. when Lakshmanasena was no more a king. In reality 
this period must have been a little longer. It may, therefore, 
1)6 concluded that Vijayasena died within a year or two of the 
conquest of Gauda (1144-45 A.D.).^ His dated Barrackpur 
grant which makes a gift of land situated in the Paundra- 
vardhana-6/?ufcfi shows that he exercised his sway over Northern 
Bengal in the 62nd year of his reign. His Deopara praSasti, 
which refers to the sad plight of the vanquished Gaudeivara 
and which was composed wdth the object of praising the temple 
of Pradyumne^vara, erected by the Sena king in the Rajshabi 
district (Northern Bengal), cannot thus ^ assigned to a date 
earlier than A.D. 1144. As the Barrackpur grant must have 
been engraved after the conquest of Gauda, it will be se^n 
that Vijayasena’s reign commenced in about A.D. 1084. The 
proposed identity of Righava with the Ganga king of Utkala 

* For the rMdiag of the ptMtg*. Mt Ind- Ant., 1989, p. 146, d. 16 ; IB. p. Ul. 

’ The eoaquit of (Hof. b, VijtTueu ii wid to bt noordod in . 11& ot the 
HuMigom obtained b, N. H. Veen bon Aeenm, eee JABB, UCV, Ft. 1, 1896, p. 90. 
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cannot be supported if this chronological plan is adopted. Is it 
possible that he was none other than Batnapala? The way in 
which his biography * has been treated by Sandhyakara Nandi 
suggests liis obvious and probably also popular comparison with 
the epic hero Raghava or Ramachandra. RamapSla’s enemy 
has been actually called a Rdkshasa in the Kamauli inscription 
and probably also in the Belava grant. It is not, therefore, un- 
likely that Ramapala may have been referred to under the name 
of Raghava' in a contemporary inscription. It has been mentioned 
in the last chapter that, according to Taranatb, the Psla king 
retired in his old age from the throne and afterwards committed 
suicide. If his identification with Raghava of the Deopara 
praiasti is correct, his retirement seems to have been forced by 
bk imprisonment by Vijayasena. Ramapala’s son Kumarapala 
resisted his advance by defeating him in a naval battle, but 
the onward progress of the Sena army could not be permanently 
checked. Gauda was conquered a few years later by what seems 
to have been a well-planned attack under the generalship of bis 
grandson Laksbmanasena. 

The identity of Vardhana, who was also put in prison with 
NSnya and Vira, remains uncertain. The RSmacbarita com- 
mentary mentions a feudatory called (Dvor.i pa) vardhana (?) who 
ruled over Kaikftmbi (in the Rajshfibi district). His identity 
with this chief may be regarded as probable but not certain.* In 
the east the weight of Vijayasena’s power was felt by the kings 
of Dtkala and Kimarupa. The Utkala contemporary of the 
Sma king was Cbotjagahga. It has* been said on a previous 
oooaaioo that Vijayafena may have taken the earliest opportunity 
of establishing his authority in Oakshino-Rs^ba with the depar- 
tyrs of the Gahga king who must have thrown the country 
into aetate of turmoil, having levied tribute from the people 
anA iotttd its ruler to flee from bis throne. Its annexation 

• Ui tet RiwySla *M * ooiitMii|Nir«i7 oT Vifa|aHMi(S>MnBff tcHploli 

iiASB ,N.8.i9ai,|ip.s,i6; rnuzvi,s.ii 

< l«aasi.. uB0,rp. t74.». 
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was easy ainoe be was allied to the Suras through his marriage 
with VilasadevI, who has been described in the Barrackpur 
grant as ‘ moonlight unto the ocean of the Sura family ’ (3iira 
kuldmbhodh:-kautnudi — v. 7). The Barrackpur grant shows 
the existence of a Sura family, with which Vijayasena bad 
entered into a matrimonial alliance. Tt is highly probable that 
on the eve of Cho(Jaganga’B invasion Mandara, comprised in 
Bafcsktria-Radha, was still under the domination of the Suras, 
but they disappeared from the political stage when Vijayasena 
absorbed their territory into his own. It is difi&cult to say 
on what occasion the Utkala king suffered defeat at the hands 
of the Sena king, as is referred to in the Deoparti praiasti. 
The conquest of Utkala by Chodagahga was completed before 
A.D. 1118-19,' Perhaps he invaded Bengal for the second 
time, but the opposition he met with from Vijayasena compelled 
him to abandon liH aggressive project. A treaty was established 
between the contending powers, for if we believe in Ananda- 
bhatta’s Ball&lachanta Vijayasena was a friend of Chodagahga 
{Chodaganga-sakha...)} 

The Sena empire was practically founded by Vijayasena. 
Not only the whole of Radha was at his feet, but he conqored 
(Tsuda and Mithila ; besides Utkala and Kamarupa respected 
his authority. The forest-kingdom Kota may have idso come 
within the sphere of his influence. As the Barrackpur grant of 
his reign was made from the victorious camp at Vikramapura 
(3n~ VUiratnapurasaM = avinta-Srimdj-jdydskandlUivirit) , V ahga 
or Eastern Bengal, formerly under the Varmans, must have 
been conquered by him. The grant furtheiijrefers to the palace 
at Vikramapura where a sacrifice was performed under the 
auspices of hU queen VilasadevI {Viknmpur^opanka-madhyt). 
The Gkhadav&la king Govindachandra had established his autho- 
rity in some portions of BibAr, which is evidenced by his land- 

’ cf. I. tw«rtut ^ vim, 

P IM : JASB.. MOS, ». a. ► « ; JABB., LXXn, Ft. I, ISOS. p. us. 
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grants dated A.D. 1126 and 1146 respectively. It is likely that 
he contemplated an extension of his " power further to the 
east but was attacked by Vijayasena in his own territory. It 
is probably to this campaign that the Deopara pra^asti refers 
when it says that Vijayasena led a naval expedition across the 
Granges towards the west {Pdschatya-chakra^jdya’kelishu yasya 
ydvad-Gahgd-pravdham-anudhdcati nav^vitdne — v. 22). The 
name of a capital of Vijayasena's empire is given in the Pavana- 
duta by Dhoyi as Vijayapuri, which may have been situated 
either in West Bengal or in the Rajshrilii district. 

The inscriptions of the Senas, including those of Vijayasena 
himself, glorify his achievements in high terms. Thus the Deo- 
para prasasti says that it is impossible to reckon the number of 
kings who were either defeated or killed by him (ganayatu gaiiaiah 
ko hhupalims-tdn = ancna pratidinQ-rQiiQhhdjd ye jitd vd hatd vd 
— V. 17). Every day engaged in battle, he was a tireless fighter. 
Equipped with a sword, he obtained universal sovereignty as t[)e 
fruit of his labours {...khadga’latdvatamsita-hhujdmdtrasya 7jen^ 
arjjitam. ..vasudhd-chakr = aika-rdjyam phalam — v. 17, Deopara). 
He was the lord of the whole world (..jikhila-parthivachakravartt^ 
— Naihati grant), who outshone Sahasahka’ or Vikramaditya by 
the faultless manifestation of his prowess (...?nrrj/d/a-n7iTama- 
tiraskrita-Sdhasdhkah — Naihati grant). He is described as 
the most aggressive monarch of his age {Samar a-visriviardndrn 
bhubhritdm = ekaieshah — Madhaiuagar grant, v. 6). He has 
been compared in the grants of Kesavasena and Vi^varupasena 
to Siva {devah svayam sudhd-kirana4ckharo — v. 4, Edilpur 
grant). According to the same inscriptions he enjoyed the 
servile homage of many kings {yad — anghri-nakha-dhoram- 
sphuTXtd-maulayah kshmd-bhujo...). These copper-plates, again, 


* R. D. Bftoerjj (Ep. Id'J., Vol. XrV\ p. icleDtifiet bito with Silivibaiu. ilw csHe'i 
Si h ii ttki , meotioiMd in the CfiMObi grant of bit * 00 , who, nocordiog to Ktelhoro, 
tboot the rniddle of the UUj century (toe Ep. Tnd., Vol. V., Aj4>., p. 81, n. 6). Probably the 
itfersDoe it to the mythical boro oallod VikramAditya (ooe p. 70). 
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say that the ceaseless exercise of his sword brought destruction to 
many ruling families an’d he thus became the paramount sovereign 
in the world ( Tshan-nistTmh-nidrd-inraha-vilasitairvvairi- 
bhupdla-vam^ydn = anuchchhidy-ochchhidya mul = dvadhibhuvam- 
akhildm idsato yasya rdjmh). If it is assumed that Vijayasena 
died about 1145 A.D., his son and successor Vallalasena must be 
supposed to have occupied the throne till about 1156 A.D. as his 
Naihati grant shows that he ruled at least for 11 years. The 
reign of Vallalasena’ s son and successor was most probably over 
by A.D. 1170. This conclusion is based on the interpretation 
of the date of a Bodh-Gaya inscription as referring to the 
Lakshrnanasena-era when his reign had been already over 
{Srlmal-Lakshmanasenasy-dtlte rdjye samvat 51).^ The theory" 
that Lakshmanasena was alive at the time of the Muhammadan 
conquest of Bengal (between the years 1199-1205 A.D.) is in 
conflict with epigraphic evidence, as will be presently seen. 
Now, there is a statement in some MSS. of the Danasagara, a 
workmen Smriti, the authorship of which is attributed to Vallala- 
sena • himself, that it was completed by the king in the Saka year 
1091.” Again, the composition of the Adbhutasdgara, a work 
on Astronomy, is said to have been undertaken by him but 
completed by his son Lakshmanasena. These texts are often 


* For the Bodh-Gayft Inscriptions of Aiiokschallt, dated reipectiTely in the Slst and the 

74th year, and the Janiblghl inscription of Buddhaaens, dated in the B3rd year, and for the 
inlerpretation of these dateSi see JBBRAS., X\I, p. 358; Canningham, Mahsbodhi, PI. 
XXVJIJ.A; Ind, Ant, X, p. 340: XIX, p. 7; Kielhorn, Liat, Nos. 576, 577, Ep. Ind., V, 
App, p. 7i»: Ep. Ind., Vol. XII, pp. 27-30; JBORS., IV, p. 267, p.273ff; Ind. Ant, 1916, 
PP. 217-18 ; 1919, pp. 48^7 ; n. 1 6 on p. 46. . ’ 

* This it supported by several Indian scholars. See GRM, pp. 64-66; Ind. Ant., 1028, 
p. 1456. ; N. N. Vaau, VaAger J&Uya ItihAi,, 1321 B.S., pp. 347-6'3: S C Hay, Dynastic 
HiBto 7 , Vol. 1, pp. 87m 

* The text reada thna : Aa4inava*da4a*mita-1091-95ka var8he. See Eggeling, 
Catalogue of the Sanskrit MSS. in the library of the India OCBce, 18U, Pt. Ill, p. 545; 
R. L. Milra, Notioea of Ranakrit MRS., No. 2, 1870, p. 151 ; H. P Sastri, Notices of Sanskrit 
MSS., Second Series, Vol. I. Pt. 11, 1896, p. 1606: IB., p. 176; Ind. AnU, 1922, p. 14611; 
JASB., LXV, Pt. 1, 1896, p. 28. 
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quoted to sLow that Vallala was alive in 1169-70 A.D.' But 
their reliability may be questioned on the ground that the verses 
giving these dates are not to be found in all available MSS.“ 
In an India Government MS. of the Adbhutasagara there is a 
passage which has been interpreted to mean that the first year of 
Vallalasena’s reign corresponded to 1160 A.D. A further proof 
regarding the time of Vallalasena and his son has been advanced 
by proposing the emendation of ‘ rasaikarini^e ' to ‘ rajyaikatnMe ' 
occurring in the colophon of the Saduktikarmmrita,^ an antho- 
logy of Sanskrit verses, prepared by Sridharadasa. Thus the 21st 
year of Lakshmanasena’s reign is shown to have corresponded 
to 1206 A.D. , when the work was completed. In other words 
Lakshmanasena ascended the throne in 1185 A.D.' It is difficult 
to accept without hesitation the chronological scheme of the Sena 
dynasty based on this suggestion. The inscriptions of Lakshmana- 
sena’s sons show that they continued to rule Gauda for at least 
17 years after the death of their father. If it is supposed that 
Lakshmanasena reigned till about 1205 or 1206 A.D., the Senas 
will appear to have possessed their kingdom till 1223 A.D.,- but 
the Muhammadan conquest was effected several years before this 
date. According to another theory Lakshmanasena ascended the 
throne in 1118-19 A.D.* and inaugurated the era associated with 

^ VallllftteDft it tftid to have aDderUkeo tbe compilatioD of the Adbbotaaigara io tbia 
year : dike kha-DaTa-kbendy-abde.* Bee B. G. Bbandarkar, Report od tbe Bearcb for Banikrit 
1188. io tbe Bombay Preaidency. 1897, p. LXXXITfl. 

< Hoerole in a private letter to B. D. Baoerji rigbtiy doobti tbe teatimooy of tbeee 
•tattnMBta aa opposed to epigrapbic evideooe. For bii letter, quoted in Bi&glir Itibia, 
tee p. 384 of that work. Bee ala * MABB., Vol. V, pp. IflJ-Td. 

• Tbe date ia eteted as followa ; Bbu:ii-vafo*da4i*fl08‘2)*roiU*dake drImad*B*illilaiens- 

liijidfto aee JA8B.. 1906, N.S., p. 17, f.n. 1 ; IRQ., 1999, p. 185 ; fn/rt, p. 471, n. 2. 

< See B L. M^itra, Notices of Sanikrit MSB., Vol nT,p. 141; JDL,XV1, pp. 

H. d. BiJ, DjBMtic History, pp. 379-82. If Valliiasena reigned till 1185 A.D., bow is 
that tbe Adbbotesigara aaid to have been undertaken in 1198 A.D by bliDt was left to be 
eompleted by his eoiit B. C. Majorodar • expiaoatioo is not oonTinolng. See JA8B • l''21» 
N.8., p. d, f.iL 2. Pot other tbeor^s as to tbe interpretatioo of tbe paiaage, aee ie/fi. 

5 For othef fiewt regerdiog T/akihmaQa«vna'e date of aooeeelo©, aee JA9B.»X1IjV1I» 

p. 806; liXV, p. 81; LXIX, p. 62; Report on tbe Search for Bantkrii MSS* io 4br 
jBonbil PttiiSeBcy, 1807, p. LXXVUI. Tbe theory oritioMd aboee ta eopported is JASB , 
1000 , 467-71; 1918. p. 277 ;Ind. Ant., mp. we; 19W.p.2l8; p. 
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his name. If this date of the commencement of his reign is to 
be upheld, it will be necessary to conclude that Vijayasena 
began to rule in about 1047 A.D. Not to speak of Vijayasena, 
his father Hemantasena even used the paramount title of 
‘ Maharajadhirdja.' The assumption of an imperial status by 
the Senas would be incompatible with the prevalence of the 
Pala supremacy during this period. The fact that the Barrackpur 
grant of Vijayasena is not dated in the 32nd ' year of his reign, 
as was believed by R. 1). Banerji, a prominent advocate of the 
theory under discussion, but 30 years later, is enough to show 
that bis chronological scheme needs a revision.* 

MASB., Vol. V„ N«. 3, pp. 105.07 ; .IBORS., IV, p. 267. See elto Ep. Ind.. Vol. I, p. 806 lor 
Kielhorn® view. 

^ For diflfereot reftdiDfia of the d»te of the Barrackpur grant, lee JASB., N.8., 1906, 
p. 11, f.n. ; 1021, p. 16, f.n. : Ind. Ant., 1022, p. 157. 

> While finally revUiog the above portion, I notice that there is a tendency towards 
regarding the question of LakahiDaijaseus's date as settled quite satisfactorily. I find tnyaslf 
uoahle fo agree with tbi« view. By collating the available MSS of the Saduktikar^imrita, 
Mr. Chintaharan Chakravarti (also cf. Saduktikarpampta, ed. hy Rlmivatlra Sarroi with a 
criticarintro. by Har Dutt Sbarma, 1033, p. 33, Intro.) gives the following reading of the 
cdophon; 8ike 8apta-vi[ii6aty-adhika-iaN6pctt-da6a.6ate 6aradftm Srimal-Laksbmapaaena- 
kahitipaaya raa-aika-vitiito-hde 8avitur»irsty4 pbilguoa-vimkahu parlrtba-hetave kutnkit 
^rlilharadAsen-edam Saduklikanjamritsifa chakre. [“ In Saka 1127, in the year 27 of King 
Laksbmapaaeoa on the 90th of Phlltruna (calculated in termi of) the movement of l9>e Sun, 
wHfl composed this Saduktikarp&mrita by Sridharadisa for the benefit of others.' ] Mr. 
Chakravarti argues that as the Saka year 1127, corresponding to about 1206 A.D , is, 
according to this passage, equivaleut to the 27kh year of Lakahmapasena a reign, it must 
have oommenoed about 1178 A.D. The 27th year, mentioned here, cannot obviously have 
any rsferenoe to the well-knowo Lakshniapaseoa era which began in 1119 A. D., at in 
that case it would oorreipood to 1146 A.D. and not 1206 A.D., the date of the compi- 
lation of the teat, tf given in ib? cofophon. It it to be pointed out ber« that there are 
variantiof the oolopbon. and thvt conaoqupntly, the determination of ita actual meaning haa 
been a matter of much controversy (c/.JASB..190C,p. 175). The only dnte that aeema 4' 
be clear ia the daka year 1127, The expression * atltarniye doei not occur i . the toxt«but 
the alditwnof ‘‘ drfmat *’ to Lakab fisQaaena'i name is n(4 by itaelf suflBcieot to prove that 
the reign of this king wai oontinuing at the iims of its compilation, for in the Bodh*Qayt 
iuBcriptiona dated in the yean 61 and 74 iatiUriiye) Lakahma^aaeua, who bad long bean 
ia litnilarly deeoribMl. I am aware of the llmiUtioM of thU view ; it cannot be doubted, 
however, that, ordinarily ipeaking, the form in which the date is given ii to be interpntad as 
rf^forring to the regnal year, whatever that may be. Bat in view of the oofitoevetiy 
‘bf point require farther instigation. The Editor of the Epigraphia Indiea eeeae to 
be definitely in favoor of tbo interpreletioB ofbred by Mr. CbikraTartii and in a noli 
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Vijayaeena’s chief queen was the Sura princess Vilasadevi, 
who was tlie mother of Vallalasena {asya pradhanamahisht — 


appended to Dr. D. C. GaDguly’s introduction to the Saktipur grant (Vol. XXI, pp, 
215-16) he has attempted to show that from astronomical calculations that view would be 
confirmed. As there was no solar eclipse on the 7th day of SrAva^a throughout the 
latter half of the twelfth century, except in 1163 A. D., which, he thinks, is too early for 
Lakshmapasena, it is to be under8to:>d that this grant refers to two dates, viz., the day on 
which the solar eclipse mentioned by it took place and the 7th day of Sr&va^a when 
the copper-plate was engraved. On the former day a mistaken grant was made and, aftor 
tlie mistake had been detected and rectified, the copper-plate grant was completed on the 
latter date. In 1183 A.D. the solar eclipse took place on Monday the 23rd May, while 
the 7th of SrSva^a in that year corresponded to the 3rd duly Thus there was an interval of 
about six weeks during which the process of detection nnd rectification of the original mistake 
leading to the completion of the grant was in operation. Now, this year 1183 A.D. corres- 
ponded, as the grant states, to the 6th year of Laksbmanasena’s reign ; which, therefore, began 
in 1178 A.D. This would clearly confirm the testimony of the Saduktikarpampita as quoted 
above. But the passsge relating to the raistak'^n grant and its substitution by a new grant 
seems to point definitely to the conclusion that the latter step was effected on the occasion of 
the solar eclipse icf. the passage: Sri-Vall&lesenadeva-pradatta-Gayila-Br&hmaija-Haridasena 

pratigrihlta-paftcbaiat-btpattika-kshetrapatak-JbhidhaDa-^asana-vinimayena etad*R&ghava- 
hatt*idi-8hat-pa(akam*pratyekam-uparilikbita-pram&ijara paftcha-^st-otpatti-yogyam kshetra- 
pltakam kosbthikritys asmai panar-Br&hma^ftya firl-Kuveribhidhiniya SQryya-grahe etat- 
^amutspiya— lines 44-48. In the beginning the passage refers to a kshctrapa^ka whidi 
had been already given to a certain Brahmin Haridisa. an! in the concluding part i’ 
refers to its substitution by the gift of another kshetrap4taka (mark the words vinimaya. 
utsrijya and Sdryyopagraha~sll occurring in this portion) on the oocagion of a solar eclipse 
If this interpretation is correct, the copper plate als:! must have been engraved on the -au.e 
day, which is given, towards the end of the inscription, as the 7tb dsy of the month of 
Sravaija in the year 6. I, therefore, hesitate, with due respect for the learned Editor, to 
accept his settlement of the question of Lakshma^asens's date as based on the evideoie 
of the Saktipor grant. In the absence of any definitely known inscription. I was 
reluctant to agree that Laksbmapasena had a long reign. T was inclined to be guide-i 
solely by available epig^aphic evidence, particularly when I found thvt the evidence 
regarding the continuity of the Sens dynasty after his reign till its virtual overthrow 
by the Moslems might not clash with that view. But the re discovery of the Bhjw&l 
oopper-plste has raised an important issue in thii ooi nexion. Mr. Randle io his tentative 
reading suggests that it is dated in the 27tb year of Laksbmspasena's reign. But this grant, 
while probably giving this date, does not provide any indication as to when the reign of 
this king commenced If there was a solar eclipse on the 7th Srivaps in 1163 A. D.| sb 
mentioned by the learned Editor of the Epigraphia Indica, and if the latter wa* the 6ib 
year of hit reign, then it must have begun about 1156 A.D.. so that tba 27th year, 
the left known year of Lakshmapasena, coincided with 1188 A.D., about which time 
bii leign ended. This will also show that it was not this king who was conquered by the 
Moilemat but probably one of hia detoendants whose records have been found. Probably 
the * atltarijya ’ ssmvat used in the Bodh-Gayk and Jlniblgbi inacriptiona atarted from 
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Vildsadevl — v. 10, Naihati grant). He must have been a 
middle-aged man when his father had been on the throne 
for sixty-two years, and a tribute is paid to his qualities in the 
Barrackpur grant of his father Vijayasena. In this inscription 
he has been depicted as the very parasol of the Kshatras, (i.e., 
the protector of the Kshatriyas), the fierce-rayed sun on the top 
of the Surneru mountain (if-s7?affranam = (ftapatrawi ifana/cfl- 
giri’Hrdvarti-mdrttanda4cjdh). He was endowed with fame, 
physical charms and intell(‘ctual gifts ( — yaiobhih — saundarya- 
f^arah,. .suru[ra]guru~dh ishand-kdinuld4:dmakdntah) . He was 
fearless as Sankara (l^riman-nihsniika-sahkarah). It was during 
the Mithila expedition tint Vailalisena seems to have dis- 
played his military talent. His own grant and the later 
inscriptions of his dynasty refer in a vague manner to his martial 
successes and conquests. In his Naihati grant it is stated that 
after the death of his father he established himself on the “lion- 
like throne,” the top of a mountain as it were ( — idhydsta yah 
pi.lur-=^in iuhnin = rkirJr'}h s;i}hhii^iu=^ddri4kharam mradeva- 
siuilin . Many prince<, havinp realised that to tight against 
him would be courting death, saved ilu inselves by surrendering to 
his domination (v. Id, Naihati grant). His enemy was the king 
of the Savaras, whose children were prohibited by their mother 
from holding even a mock ceremony ol coronation, as she was 
afraid lest it might invite his anger (/anaM|/d...sabha|/am nishid- 
dhdh). He has been described as the moving embodiment 

Ihe moment of Lakuhniapasena H death «r the t^riDination of his reign, which will b^ve to 
he placed in the neighl)ourhot>d of ilut year, i.e., llSa A.t). The G^ya inacription of 
I’uriighottainftsiibha, the son of K 4 n)a:ieviisinjhft and gtandion of .TayatnAgasiniha, of the 
Kama country, mentioning AsokaohalU, the king of the Sapidalakaha mountaina, to 
whom Purushottamaaiifaha wa« a trihut'‘ry ia daUad in the Nirv&i;^a jear 1813, which may 
have oorreaponded to 1269 A D. (Fleet. JIUS.. 1909, p. 347 ; H. C. Ray. Dynastic History, 
Vol. I,p. 383). If th-^ dale< in the B>dh 0ay4 inacriptiona of Mahiraja or RijSdhirtja 
A4okachalladeva, the lord of the KhaAa kings of the Sapidalakaha moimtama. are ta be 
asBigned to the era which began from Likihine^aaena’a death, it will be found then that 
the former was on the th»t>ne in 1384 and 1367 A.D. The Gaya inscription dated in the 
Nirvana era will ihow that hg feigned at leaat np to ^269-70 A.D. 

60 
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of the spirit ot war {sahgramah Srita-jahgam=akritir=abhud=^ 
Valldlasenas = tatah — Anulia, Govindapur and Tarpandlghi grants). 
In the same inscriptions it is said that the great conqueror by 
the sheer force of his mind was able to bring under his control 
the fortune-goddesses of his foes {yai = chetomayam = eva Saurya- 
vijayl dattv=aushadham tatkshamd = akshmd rachayMchakdra 
vaiagSh svasmin pareshdm iriyah). Tlie grants of Ke^avasena 
and Vi^varupasena refer to fields of battle rendered impassable 
by streams of blood across which the fortune-goddesses of his 
enemies were carried away in palanquins {...sivikdm — dropya 
vairi-iriyah). The evidence of the Barrackpnr grant, already 
cited, as well as that of the Madhainagar inscription of the time 
of his son Lakshmanasena, makes it clear that he combined intellec- 
taal accomplishments with the qualities of a powerful king and a 
conqueror. The latter grant says that not only was he ‘ the 
greatest of all rulers of the earth, b\it also the head of the whole 
aasemblage of learned men (Ydh krvalam na khalu sarra-tiaretlra- 
rSndm-ekah samogTa-vii^vdhdm — api chakrarnrtti). From the same 
source we learn that he married Riimadevi, daughter of a Chrilukya 
king (Chdlukyi-hhupdla-kiil — endulckha — vv. t^9). If this kin'; 
belonged to the Chalukya dynasty of Kalyani, he may Ik* identified 
with either Vikramaditya (A.D. 1076-1127) or Somesvara 

Bbdlokamalla (A.D. 1127-60). The Naihali grant, which is the 
only available inscription of his reign, was issued from Vikrania- 
pura, and it is dated in the 11th year. 

Vallala was succeeded by his son Lakshmanasena. All tlic 
extant grants of his reign were made from Vikramapura with 
the exception of the Midhainagar grant, w’hich is found to have 
been issued from a place called Dharyyagrama, where the 
‘victorious camp was situated at the time. The last-mentioned 
teoord probably belongs to the first anniversary of his coronation 
IPinvaka-m&lihhishekah). Some information as regards tii® 
oxtent of bis empire may be gathered from the names of 
mentioned in bis records. In Pau^dravardbana*bbt(/ctt were 
omni^iBed Vyfigbratatl (Anali& grant), Eb&4i‘tn<ttt<Mo (Sun<i&^' 
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ban grant), Varendrl (Tarpandighi and Madhainagar grants) and 
Kankagrama-b/iuic/i. Another important division was called 
Vardhamana-h/zw/rii mentioned in the Govindapur grant. The 
inscriptions of his reign have come from the districts of Dacca,^ 
Dinajpur,^ 24-Parganas,’^ Nadia, ^ and Pabna.^ The dated inscrip- 
tions of his reign range between the second and the sixth year. 
The evidence of his grants show that his Bengal empire remained 
intact during this period. In the Madhainagar grant, which 
is probably to be referred to the end of the first year of his 
reign, his military exploits have been alluded to in one verse 
(No. 11), according lo which he captured Gauda, defeated in 
battle the king of Kasi and sported (?) with the women of 
Kalinga. (And CTauilcsvara-mhathaAiaramkdle yasya kaumdra- 
kclih Kahhgcn = (ingjiidklnh. . .Y cn-dsan Kanrdjah samara-bhuvi 
— V. li.) Tlie first of these exploits was achieved, as the text 
shows, when he was a Kumdra. Further light is thrown on his 
other conquests, including those mentioned in the Madhainagar 
grant 4)y the inscriptions of the reigns of his sons Ke^avasena 
and Visvarupasena. In a verse which is common to these 
later grants of the dynasty, it is said that he planted rows 
of pillars commemorating his military victory, accompanied 
by lofty sacrificial posts, on the shore of the southern 
sea. The sacred place ‘ where dwell the two gods, 
holding respectively a club and a mace in their hands, the 
realm of Visve^vara, watered by the united flows of Asi and 
Varuna, and on the banks of the Triveni, sanctified by 
Vedic sacrifices. (Vcldydth dakshin^dbdheT^^mmushala-dhdTH^ 
gadd-pdni-^avivdsavedydm kshetre VUveivarasya sphurad=Asi=^ 
Varun ^d^lesha-Gahy = ormnn-bhdji i 1 ir — olsanye Tfivenydt 
katnalabhava-makh = dTaffihha-nitvydjaputc yen = ochchair-yajUf- 

' The sahitjn Pinihtt grtot iod the D«cc» iiD»ge-iDicripuon. 

* The Tuptodlghi gceoi. 

^ Tbt Oovindtpur »od Buodirbao greDU. 

‘ Xh* Iimlil grant. R. D. Banatji »j» that lha plate waa foond in Malda town, bnt 
to«8.l'.P.,Vol. XVn,p.U6. 

> Xka lUdUin^ gtanL 
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yiipaih suha samQTa-jaya-stamhha-tnaJa nyadhdyi). His supremacy 
is thus mentioned to have been established in Kaliiiga, Benares 
and Allahabad. The Kaiinga king defeated by Lakshmanasena 
was most probably Chodaganga’s son Raghava (c. 1166-70).' 
His authority extended at least up to Puri on the eastern coast. 
The Gahadavalas may have been checked for a short while by 
Lakshmanasena, whose hostility against the dynasty seems to 
have been inherited from his grandfather Vijayasena. In fact 
his entire foreign policy seems to have reflected the attitude of 
his great predecessor towards the neighbouring powers. We 
have already referred to the extension of the power of the 
Gahadavala dynasty into portions of Bihar, as is evidenced by the 
Maner and Lar grants. The Tarachandi inscription of Pratapa- 
dhavala, dated in V.S. li>25 (A.L). 11 'B-eg) shows that the 
authority of the Gahadavala king \ ijayachandra prevailed in the 
Shahabad district in that year. ■ Lakshmanasena seems to have 
fought not only against Kaliiiga and the Gahadavalas, but also 
against Kamarupa tike his grandfather Vijayasena. lu the 
Madhainagar grant it is said that he brought Kamarupa under 
his control through hi.s prowe8.s {Vikrama-vaslkrita-Kdtnarupa— 
1. 32). The Assam plates of Vallabhadeva reveal the existence 
of a lunar dynasty in Kamarupa in the 12th century A.D. “ 
The first king of this family was Rayarideva, who adopted the 
hiruda of Trailokyasimha. Verse 5 of this inscription says that 
he made the enemy abandon the entire practice of arms at the 
gorgeous festival of battle which was fearful on account of the 
presence of the lordly elephants of Vanga. The occupation of 
Vahga, and later, of Gauda, by the Senas brought them face to 
face with Kamarupa, making a clash between the two powers 
inevitable. The superiority of Vijayasena’s arms was an effective 
safeguard on this front. Rayarideva’s son was Udayakarijia, 
otherwise known as Nih^ahkasiriiba, which reminds us of the 

> 7«( hi* d*to, iM JASB., 1905, p. 49. 

* JA8B., VcJ. Vl,p.M7. 

* loS., Vol. V, p. 184. 
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epithet NiWahka-Sankara applied to Lakshmanasena’s father 
VallalaseDa. His son Vallabhadeva or 8rivallabha was alive in the 
Saka year 1107 (A.D. 1184-85) when the As^ato plates were 
engraved. No definite military success has been attributed either 
to him or to his father. There is no doubt that the attention of 
the Senas was directed to this family, though it is difficult to 
name the kings defeated by them. 

In the Madliainagar grant he is described as the lamp of 
the lunar family {Sonia-vama-prddlpa . . .) , supreme in point of royal 
power (rdjapraidpa-Ndrayam), the suzerain of princes (K’^hmapdla- 
Ndrdyana), the paramount sovereign of the world {avanimandaU 
(lika-chakravartih.,), unique among those who are initiated 
{pqramadlkshiia..,) and th^ greatest of the Brahmakshatriyas 
{pdrama-Brakinik^lintriya). According to tlie Anulia, Govinda- 
()ur and Tarfiandighi grants he was devoted to statecraft {rdjanyd- 
dhuiintisniyah), possessed id-sai manners (sdujdnyd-sJjna...), was an 
enemy of poverty (ddinyddrulid...) and clever in entering the cities 
of ipdn-piin-pnrcsa-siddh'L.,), He made extensive grants 

of villages to Brahmins along the banks of the Ganges (ydn 
s^inil}andhya..,yiih sdhgdmyd fii Gdiiyayd kshdndm = dpi svarg- 
go'pi sdmsmdryyatc [ T(in-iichchdir-atisdyi’-mJhi'(isudhdn=drdmQ- 
ramydnfardn-ripn l)liy = oynm-ddat(a pdftdnagdndn — v. 10, Anulia 
grant). Ibc war-like spirit of enemies cooled down before him 
(dor-ushmoksliapif-dri sditgara-rd^o...). The potency of his sword 
is praised {tad = asGmahaushadham-udi)abhfira ydt^a). In his prison 
were to be found kings, lx)und Iw chains, who had been his adver- 
saries {nigada-sraniir-nniyamita-pratyarthi-prithclhhujdm). The 
grants of his sons bestow on him the epitliet of Arirdjamadana- 
khkara, while Vijayasena and Vallalascna are respixtively called 
Arirdjavrishabhahhkara and Arirdjanihiahkaiankara. In the 
Dacca image-inscription he is simply mentioned as 3nmaU 
Lakshmanasena (STmal-Lakshmaxmenadevasya). 

Abul Fafl * mentions one Madhu Sen after Lakhan Sen. 


^ JftmM, pp. 14647. 
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The existence of a Madhavasena is proved by the inclusion in 
the Saduktikarnamrita of a verse composed by him. * Madhava- 
sena may have actually been the eldest son of Lakshmanasena, 
but there is no epigraphic evidence to show how long he reigned.* 
Prom the Edilpur, Madanapada and Sahitya Parishat* grants the 
names of two sons of Lakshmanasena are available. The elder 
of them was Vi^varupaseua, as his name precedes that of his 
brother Ke^avasena in the latter’s Edilpur grant. They were sons 
by his queen {maharajhl) whose name has been variously read 
— TandradevI, Tadadevi, Tyastanadevi or Chandradevi — [v. 14, 
Edilpur; v. 13, Madanapada]. The same name is read in the 
Sahitya ParishaP grant as Tyattanadevi by H. P. Sastri. The 
two extant grants of Vi^varupasena refer to him as a great 
warrior, but no details of his military activities have been given. 
He was the crest-jewel of the hostile kings {pratibhata-bhupala- 
mukuta-mani), engaged in wars since the days of his viceroyalty 

(d-kaumaram = apar(i~sangar a-hara-vydpara-trishnd ), * the 

prowess of whose arms was adored by the assemblage of brave 
people (vira-parishad-Dandyasya dor-vikramam). It is somewhat 
significant that his Sahitya Parishat grant does not mention the 
place whence it was issued. Some unknown trouble, perhaps 
the advancing tide of Moslem attacks, necessitated frequent stra- 
tegic and secret changes in the movement of his army.* His 
inscriptions make grants of lands situated in Vafiga lying under 
the jurisdiction of the Paundravardhana-hfeaktt, of which the 
eastern limit was the sea, t.e., the Bay of Bengal (1. 47, Sfthitya 
Parishat grant). His Madanapad& grant was declared from 

» Bd. by Pinait B4in4T»Uri Strmi, p. 902; C»t. I. p. 448 ; »r»BJrted by 

Am(i«)bt in ZDMG., XXXVI. 6401. E»g*rdiDg tl» •ulbonbfp o(th»WMe, «• JA8B., 

m p. m. 

* BifAtdiiif the poftibilUj of MidbeTMeae’e teUlemeiii io Kamftoop ••• K. K. Vaeo • 
tftiole Oft the 8«i* Chnookgy in 1«96, UiV. PI, I, p. 96 ; B. D. 

JA0B., N.a. 1918. p. 288. 

1 y. 16. Bftbitje Periehel gnmt ; v. 14. Mede&ipftdA gretiu 

4 V. 14. IfedeBepd^Agreot; t. 18. Sibi^ Periebet great (Boooeeefal mtaiaoTTM id 
fniittitfo. «>rirtMtioin»(jlMrlyhla*.d nl in llm 
ttaa TUtwav* Et4m, t. U tad v. U nvMtinly.) 
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Phalfjugrama, which is supposed to have become a new centre of 
the Senas on the banks of the river Phalgu in Gaya. The 14th 
year in which the plate was engraved is the only known date of 
his reign. ^ He seems to have been succeeded by his brother 
Ke^avasena. The same verses in the Madanapada and Sahitya 
Parishat grants which praise Vi^varupasena, are found applied to 
Ke^avasena in the Edilpur grant. Besides, there are some addi- 
tional verses in this record devoted to the praise of Ke^avasena. 
This fact and the probability that in the Edilpur grant Vi^va- 
rupa’s name may have been erased and his name substituted in 
its place, may go to prove that Kesava succeeded his brother. 

Kings who led expeditions in search of booty got confused 
when they came into contact with Kesava (v. 21 — vismay^dkulita- 
lokupdl — avail ; viloJxita-visrihkhala-praghana-jaitra-ydtTdbharah). 
He was the most prominent among the reputed heroes (prathita- 
vlravarg-dgranih — v. 21) and was like tlte god of destruction to the 
face of Garga-Yavanas (9t gargaifav'inanvaya-pralaya'Iidla-rudTO 
nripah — v. 21). The last {)hpese quoted has been used with regard 
to Yisvarupasena. Here there is probably a veiled reference to the 
Muhammadan etierny of the king. The meaning of Garga 
has b^en explained by K, P. Jayaswal, who takes it to correspond 
to Garjha (Gharjistan, Gharj or Ghor). so that it may be 
regarded as referring to the Ghori dynasty.^ If this equa- 
tion is admissible, it will be seen that these plates pro\ide us 
with an important datum as to the contact of the Senas with the 
Islamic forces which later destroyed the native dynasty and set 
up their own rule in the country. The Sundarban copper-plate 
grant,* dated in the Saka year 1118 (1196 A.D.), shows that 
in that year 9ri-Madomraanapala was in charge of a territory 
which included Purva-Kh&tika or the eastern part of Khjfiika 
which seems to be a Sanskritic rendering of Khadi, a name 


^ JftjMWtl iUDk* the lOtQtl retdmg mty be Gtrjbft or Garjjbe, eee JBOR8.. 
V®* IV. Pt HI, p. fi06f. 

* XHQ., VolX4]IM),pp.ni41 wtib PkWu 
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which occurs as that of a hhukti in the Barrackpur copper-plate 
of Vijayasena and a vishaya in the lost Sundarban copper-plate 
of Lakshmanasena, now represented by a pargana of the same 
name in the Diamond Harbour subdivison of the 24-Parganas 
district. In this record there is a descriptive phrase relating to the 
chief : Mahdsdmant-ddhipati-Mahardjddhirdja-vipaksha-Sdmanta- 
raja,., (1. 2), which may be interpreted in two different 
ways. Either, he is described here as a Mahnsamantadhipati and 
also as a Sdmanta, who was hostile to an unnamed Mahdrdjddhi- 
raja, or he is styled bath as a Mihl^^dmintadhipati and a Mahd- 
rdjddhirdja who crushed the power of his feudatories (lit., one who 
cut off their wings).’ If the former interpretation is right, the 
Mahdsdmantddbipati will appear to have freed himself from the 
authority of the paramount ruler who must have been either 
Lakshmaijtasena himself or one of his successors. If the latter 
interpretation is to be accepted, it will appear that Madom- 
manapala was virtually in possession of the territory indicated in 
the grant with his capital at Dvarahatfika. The second interpre- 
tation does not make clear what his relations with the para- 
mount power were at the time. Was he helpful to the Senas at 
a time when the Moslem invasion was imminent? If be as the 
leader of the feudatoriis was engaged in hostilities with the 
Senas at this critical moment in th(*ir history, it will show that 
all was not well with the latter, so far as the internal condition 
and organisation of the province were concerned, on the eve of 
the Muhammadan Conquest. Madommanaprila is apparently 
described as one belonging to a Pala family that came from 
Ayodhya and occupied P/irra-Khatikli, where was situaUnl 
the place of his salvation, Dvarahataka {iyodhyd-vinihsrita- 
Paldnvay = dpdrjjita-purvva-KhdUk — dntahpdtusviya-mukti-bhutn- 
auirt-Dv&rahatdke-^YiQes 3-4). His predecessor, whose full name 
cannot be correctly deciphered ^ owing to the damage caused to 


1 8m IHQ., Vol. X 0984). p. 89A, d. 11. 

(Note the ia/ortQo«te priottog oisteke for dif). 
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the plate, was a Mahdmandalika. There is no reason to suppose 
that he was a powerful prince, since in the record there is no 
account of victories won in battles, as are commonly met with 
in pra^astis incorporated in such grants. A vague suggestion 
of some antagonism either with the paramount authority, or with 
feudatories or neighbours is present. From the internal 
data of the inscription it is not possible to trace the history of 
his family earlier than the time of his predecessor, who carried 
out the duties of a provincial chief. 

Some attempts ‘ have been made to throw additional light on 
the interpretation of the text of this inscription. It has been pro- 
posed that the name of the donor has been given as Srl-Madom- 
lUinapula, which is a mistake for Srimad-Dommanapala, a name 
that points to the South Indian origin of the family to which 
its holder belonged. Similarly, the name of his predecessor 
has been put through the scribe’s mistake as Srivasapala for 
Srivasapala.’ Assuming that the family emigrated from South 
Lidia,* it is urged that the Ayodhya of the inscription must have 
been situated in the Madras Presidency where a family of the 
Ikshvakus are known to have ruled. There may be several 
objections against these theories. In the first place, it is not 
safe to draw any serious conclusion about the origin of a family 
from a study of names only. Rudradaman will appear to have 
been an Indian ruler if his name meant everything. Secondly, 
f the donor’s predecessor was called Srivasapala, that would be 
i perfectly Sanskritic name. If they came from the Ikshvaku 
eat in the Madras Presidency, that should not even prove that 
hey used South Indian names. As far as we know, the exist- 
nce of an Ayodhya in that region has not yet been proved. 
LS to the reading of the names, it will appear somewhat strange 
hat in a grant confirmed by a ruler, his and his predecessor’s 
ames will be given wrongly, while other names are given 
arrectly , the text itself being not particularly faulty and careless 

' Ind. Cult., Vol. I. (Iflsn, pp. «7W2. ’ tHQ, Vol. XV (1*89), p. 308, a. 9. 

61 
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on the side of grammar or orthography. An alternative sugges- 
tion has been made to the effect that the reference in the 
inscription to a Pftia family does not apply to Madommapapala’s 
family but to the Great Palas of Bengal (whose dynasty was 
founded by Gopala in the eighth century), and that this mention 
is made by way of contrast to Ma^ommanapSla’s line which was 
‘ ddkshimtya-vinihsrita,’ an additional phrase which, if the 
guess were right, ought to have been in the text. Apart from the 
uselessness of a mention of the Great Pala family of Bengal 
which had long disappeared from the province, it is difficult to 
understand why Madommanapala should refer to Pfirpo-Khatika 
which had been acquired not by them but by others, where there 
was no trace of the existence of the former’s authority at the time 
of the grants and where was situated Dvarahataka, a place so 
sacred to the donor.’ 

As no more information than given in the grant is available 
regarding the donor and his family, it will not be safe to connect 
them with any other known line of princes. Was he connected 
with the GaudeSvam Palapala of the Jaynagar inscription of the 
year 35? Madommanapala is described as ‘ dhavda-samanta- 
rdja.’ Is it possible from this to infer that he was in some way 
related to Pratapadhavala and other feudatories of Japila?’ 

The end of the Hindu supremacy in Northern India was 
already in sight. In 1193 A.D. the Chauhan kingPfithviraja was 
defeated in the battle of Taraori and put to death. Subsequently, 
in about 1199 A.D.,' Bihar lay at the feet of Muhammad, son 
of Bakht-yar, and soon after this event the conqueror proceeded 

1 U if diflfealt to oodanttod bow Mf4omiDfQf pilf ooold totidpflf the lima o! tHe 
grsot tbfi be would die tt Dfirahatftka, joatifji&f it# daaoriptioo m a piM of aalfftioa for 
bim. Of raggoated io lod. Coll., Vol. I, pp. J. 0. Gboab Ubii, VoL II, p. 139) think* 

ibat tbe pboa ie daacribad io tbit fatbioo bactoia piobthly tba dooor wif boro baio- 
niofo probable ibat tbti plica wm tba origioit utA of tba fiisilj'i povor. uioditad with 
th» Mcnd rnamoi; ol hi* imd*M*ta(, wbrn ih* ioaot my Imw mmM <>' 

M*b*<T«s who** d*TCt** ha wt*. 

* IHQ., Vol X, p. an fiMtootM 18 A IS, 

> CHI, Vol m .p 40. 
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to capture Nudiah in Bengal. Who was the Sena king that 
left his capital when it was seized by Muhammad ? Minhaj, 
who was engaged in writing his history within about half 
a century of the event, gives his name as Lakhmaniya, which 
seems to stand for ‘ Lakshmaneya,’ ‘ meaning a descendant 
of Lakshmana or Lakshmanasena. The name can be applied 
to Lakshmanasena’ s grandson and it is perhaps true that 
“ Nudiah ” was captured from his hands. The exact date of the 
fall of the city is not known but there is a general agreement 
among scholars that it took place sometime between A.D. 1193 
and 1205.’ 

It is significant that Viivarupasena and Ke^avasena are 
both styled “ GaudeJvara ” in their records (1. 38, Madana- 
pada grant, Sahitya Parishat grant ; 1. 43, Edilpur grant). 
In these inscriptions the epithet is bestowed on their ancestors 
from Vijayasena to Vallalasena. It is, therefore, reasonable 
to hold that the term should be interpreted in the same sense 
in these different cases. Besides, they continued to assume 
the Usual imperial titles of Paramabhattaraka, MaMrdjadhiraja 
and Parameivara. The dutaka employed in connection with 
the grant recorded in the Madanapada copper-plate was Kopi- 
vishnu, the Mahasandhivigrahika of Glauda (Gauda-rmhasdndhi- 
vigrahikah — 1. 59), and the person engaged in the same capacity 
in regard to the Edilpur grant of Ke^avasena was also a high 
official of Gauda {Gauda-mahdmahattakah — 1. 64). These data 
seem to point to the conclusion that the entire Gauda kingdom of 
the Senas was not lost up to the 14th year of Vifivarupasena’s 
reign and the 3rd year of Kedavasena’s rule. Their land-grants 
were situated in Vahga in Paupdf^vardhana-bhukit. 

The Sihitya Parishat grant of Vi4varQpasena mentions 
two KumArat, viz., Suryasena (1. 54) and Purushottamasena 


' JBOBa.VaLIV.ia.SST'TO. 

’ Fof SiSitwillhtoriM ftav4iA^ (S* dit# Uw uck of Mddl&h, too Eotoi^, p. 
“ * i App. D ! JASB., 19M. H.B.. p. 49 i IMS. pp. m-«8 : 1918, p. 98S 


878, 
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(1. 67). It is probable, as H. P. Sastri in his edition of the 
grant suggests, that they were Vi^varQpa’s sons.' One of them 
may have ascended the throne of Gauda after Ke^ava’s death 
and may be identified with the ill-fated sovereign described 
by Minhaj as Rai Lakhma^iyah. 

The progress of the Muhammadan arms from Bihar to 
Bengal was easy. Since the downfall of the Palas Bihar had 
practically been transformed into a battle-ground ^ of rival 
political interests. In 1180 A.D. the authority of the Gahada- 
vala King Jayachchandra prevailed at Bodh-Gaya and its 
neighbourhood. Another king’ of unknown antecedents, Govinda- 
pala by name, exercised his sway in the same region between 
1161 and 1199 A. D., but his rule was frequently disturbed during 
this period. The Janibigha * inscription of the Pithlpati 
Buddhasena, son of Jayasena, shows that in the year 83 of 
an era connected with Lakshmanasena’s name (? Lakshmana- 
senasy=attte rajye Sam 83) a part of Bihar was under his 
tS'onlrol. As their names suggest, they may have been connected 
with the Sena dynasty of Bengal. 

The Muhammadan attack on Nudiah was skilfully planned, 
but the fact that the normal government in the city had practi- 
cally come to a stand still may have contributed to its success to a 
certain extent.’ The people of Bengal (Bang) were seized with 

* H. P. dftttrf reft<)i the Dtme m 8»diseoa. Tbii DAroe in found in iho A'In*i‘AJ[bsri, 
Mc Jarrett« p. 146 . It i§ interesting to note thst Abu'i-Pssl mentions him next to Refusena 
(Eessvssens ?). The resding * SurjMens, * wbtcb seemi to be oorrict« is due to, Msjumdar. 

» JA8B.,L,1880,pp. 76-70. 

* JBOB8. (XIV) pp. 493, 533*88; MASB., Vol. V, pp. 109.11. For s different 
tbiarj regarding bis dste, see B. C. Msjamdsr, JA8B., 1991, p. 6, o. 9; D. C. BbstUcbsrjA. 
Ind. Ant, 1922, p. 156. 

1 JBOR8., IV. pp. 266ff, 978*80; Ind. Ant.. XLVm, 1919, p. 47. This inwdptioD 
also be referred to an era that started frcMD the time ol LiinhiDipnioi*i death. H. C. 6*1 
aoggeets that these Benst msj bsve been local feudatory prinoea who roled near 
** poMiblj acknowledging the M osalmans . " 8## Djnaetie Histoiy, Vol. I, p. 888. 

* For fortber details of tbestoiy, les Bsfertj, pp. 554^; EUloi* Hlitoiy of Indi** 
Vol. n, pp. 307*09 ; CBJ., V(A. IH. pp. 4647. 
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panic and fear when they heard of Muhammad’s doings in Bihar. 
According to the story told by Minhaj, a number of ^ astro- 
logers, wise men and counsellors ’ of Rai Lakhmaniyah who 
had been on the throne for 80 years ( !) acquainted the king 
with a prophecy that the country would fall into the hands of 
the Turks. They told him that as the Muhammadans had 
already subdued Bihar, they would soon conquer their own 
country. Under the circumstances, it was expedient for the 
king to leave the country with the whole population, so that 
he might not be molested by the enemy. Rai Lakhmaniyah^ 
however, did not recognise the force of their counsel but most 
of the Brahmins and other inhabitants left the capital and 
went to the province of Sankanat, the cities and towns of Bang 
and Karnarupa. The city thus stood almost deserted when 
Muhammad with a small following entered it and took the 
royal palace by surprise. No resistance could be offered by 
the king who left his capital at the mercy of the invader and 
fled, to Sankanat and Bang, where he died. The city was 
destroyed and the conqueror made Lakhanavati the seat of 
his government. The government of the Senas seems to have 
prevailed in Eastern Bengal for some time more as when Minhaj 
wrote his account Lakhmaniya’s descendants were still ruling 
in Sankanat and Bang. 

If there is any truth in the story of which an outline 
has been given above, it shows that the people of the country 
had no faith in the capacity of their ruler or in his resources to 
afford them protection in the face of the new enemy. The king, 
in fact, was unable to control his own subjects. 



Administration 


CHAPTER I 
Pre-Pila Bengal 

Lack of positive data stands in the way of an attempt being 
made towards the reconstruction of a systematic and consistent 
history of the administration of Bengal in ancient times. It is 
no doubt true that some evidence useful for the purpose is avail- 
able, but it has two drawbacks. Firstly, it does not cover the 
entire range of time, qualified by the word 'ancient’, which to a 
student of Indian history means a period extending at least 
from the time of the foundation of the Maurya dynasty to 
that of the establishment of Moslem power ; secondly, even 
for the circumscribed period to which it applies, extending 
for purposes of this chapter from the 4th to the middle 
of the 8th century A.D., it is too inadequate to satisfy 
one’s curiosity regarding the working of all the various 
departments of administration without which no normal govern- 
ment can function. Regarding those centuries which practically 
go unrepresented in this imperfect history of administration, 
some inferences are often drawn from observations embodied in 
foreign accounts, from the Artha^stra of Kau|ilya, from the 
inscriptions of Afoka and sundry other literary and archaeological 
sources. Against the use of such materials there may be two 
principal objections. The first objection is on the ground of uncer- 
tainty involved in the supposition that institutions parallel or analo- 
gous to those obtai ning in the Maurya empire also existed in Bengal, 
of which it must be presumed to have formed an integral part. The 
second objection is based on the well-known arguments against the 
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ascription of tbe Artha^astra to the Maurya Age. Even if these 
argmnentB are substantially refutable, how can this work which 
includes a large speculative element be taken to represent condi- 
tions actually existing and dealt with specifically from the stand- 
point of Bengal history, which will make it appear as if it were 
not a treatise on polity, partly realistic and partly idealistic^ 
whatever that description means, but one bearing a settled 
relation to a fixed geographical and political area ? 

Those who are interested in the Maurya administration will 
find a critical account of it based on the Asokan inscriptions in 
the Corpus loscriptionum Indicarum (Vol. I), re-edited by 
Hultzsch, an account which can be hardly altered or modified 
materially. Those who hold that the Artha^astra can be well 
utilised for the purpose of acquainting oneself with administra- 
tive conditions in Bengal may find some guidance from Mona- 
han’s work on the early history of Bengal. The point of view^ 
which is, however, adhered to in the following pages is that no 
evidence is to be considered applicable to Bengal, which does not 
connect itself definitely and beyond doubt with that province. 

In tbe pre-Mauryan period the country of the Gangaridae/ 
which must be located in Bengal, was well defended militarily^, 
and was ruled by a king. A point of military interest is that 
in the 4th century A.D. a memorable battle took place in 
Vanga^ * in which several chiefs participated, ending with the 
victory of Chandra, mentioned in the Meharauli Iron Pillar 
inscription. Tbe rulers defeated by him in this battle were 
probably those exercising local authority only in their respective 
spheres, which will mean that Bengal was divided at the time 
into a number of principalities. Inscriptions of subsequent 
times also go to show that the military unity of Bengal Was 
seldom achieved, which is one of the reasons why the country 
could be sucoessfuliy attacked from outside and subordinated. 

* llo'Orisdk, laTukn of lodb, pp. 

> piNi, on., voL m. p. UI. 
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The absence of such unity was also a means of preserving local 
independence and a bar to the easy creation of a single state. ' 

In the Maurya Age ’ the city of Pundravardhana was pro- 
bably the administrative seat of a Mahamatra. His functions 
are not described in the Mahasthan inscription, but he seems to 
have held control over the local granary (kothagalc), and treasury 
(kosavi), from which under instructions from superior authorities 
not actually traceable in the fragmentary record, they could 
make loans to people when they fell into a state of economic 
distress on account of any unforeseen occurrence. 

All the available inscriptions of the subsequent period point 
to only one form of government, l iz., monarchy. They refer 
either to local dynasties or rulers, or to imperial families ruling 
over dominions which included portions of Bengal. As to the 
position actually occupied by the king himself in the prevalent 
system of government, or the specific duties performed by him in 
connection with the administration of his realm, there is no 
detailed evidence available. There is no reference to any cabinet 
of ministers such as is mentioned in the Kautiliya * and in the 
A^okan inscriptions. * In two distinctive epochs Bengal formed 
an integral part of an imperial organization, once during the 
regime of the Gupta dynasty and again, under Sa^anka. It is 
likely that for some time during Harshavardhana’s reign also 
portions of this province were ruled from the imperial centre, 
Kanauj. Regarding the subordination of Bengal to other rulers, 
more or less powerful, such as Harsha mentioned in the 
Katmandu Temple inscription (759 A.D.),* all that can be 


* Thd irmy in Ut6r d*yi coofiitcd of four elementt, iDfaotry* cavalry, •lophanU and 
fleet. • Cf. Tbe Nidbaopar Plates of BbiskaravarmaD ooDtainiiig the phrase : mabi* 

iiaa-biety'Sdva*patti-saoipat/*upeta jfly*AabJ-iDvartba*skaDdh4Tirit* KarppafUTtrpaTkiaklt— 

U, 3^, Ep. Ind., XTI, p. 73. 

* Bp. Iiid.,XX, p. 85. This ioecription bean so nodoubted affinity to tbe Bobgaura 
Oopper*plate» eee ibid., p. 80. ; Bp. lod., XXH, p. 1 f. 

< If 11 (Sham Shaetn's edition, p. 39^ 

« 8MBock-edjeUflV,VI. 

* Isd. Aoi, IX, p. 176. 
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gathered from inscriptional sources may be important from the 
standpoint of dynastic history, but is of no material use to a 
student of administration. Amongst the local dynasties or rulers, 
mention should be made of the Varmans of the Susunia inscrip- 
tion (early fourth century),' the Khadgas of Samatata (7th cen- 
tury) local chiefs with varying degrees of power and authority 
were Dharmaditya, Gopachandra and Samacharadeva of East 
Bengal," Jayanaga of Karnasuvarna^ and Vainya-Gupta of 
Tippera." 

Early in the 4tli century the title of a king was simply 
Maharaja. This was the designation enjoyed by Siiihavarman 
and his son Chandravarman of Puskarana (Pokharan in the 
Bankura district). The latter was undoubtedly a potentate of 
some importance since he is mentioned as one of the prominent 
rulers of iryavarta in the Allahabad Praiasti of Samudra-Gupta. 
The titles Maharajadhiraja, Parama-bhalidraka and Parama- 
dairata were used by the Gupta sovereigns, by Kumara Gupta 
T (Damodarpur copper-plates No. 1, lines 1-2 ; No. 2, lines 
1-2 in the Dhanaidaha grant only ” Parama-dawata-para — ” 
can be traced),' by Budha-Gupta (Damodarpur, Nos. 3 and 4) 
and also the king who issued the Damodarpur Plate No. 5. 
Among local rulers the title Maharajadhiraja only was used by 
Dharmaditya, Gopachandra and Samacharadeva (6th cen- 
tury), by Jayanaga of Karnasnvarna (6th century). This 
title was also used by Sasaiika (Ganjam Plates). Even in 
the imperial Gupta period, if the ruler’s name was not 
given explicitly, he was simply referred to by the title ‘hhaM- 
taka' («/. bhaUSraka-pdddnSih shadbh&gak — Baigram Plate ; also 
Paharpur Plate). The title Parama-bhatfdraka was not always 
used along with the title MaharajOdhirAja. In the Faridpur 

' Bp. ina.. xm. p. isa. 

’ See Amtpttt Pltlee, Umd. A8B., Vo). I. P- SS. 

' Ud. Ask, mo. pp. IM I., Bp. lod., XVIH, p. 74. 

‘Bp.ud.,xvin,p.«o. 

'■plM.,XVn,p.847, 
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copper-plates of Dharmaditya (No. B) and Gopachandra (No. C) 
the simpler form hhattdraka is used. While in the earlier times 
the simple unostentatious ‘Maharaja was enough for an indepen- 
dent sovereign like Chandravarman, in succeeding centuries 
this title was generally reserved for high officials or feudatories. 
The only exception known to us, so far as Bengal is concerned, is 
the case of Vainya-Gupta who in the Tippera copper-plate ins- 
cription is styled Maharaja, though under him there were at least 
two men enjoying the same title (Padaddsa-Maharaja Rudradatta- 
line 3 ; Dataka-.Va/iara/'a-Mahasamanta Vijayasena — lines 15-lG). 
This is again the title adopted along with the designation Uparika 
by the officer in charge of the hhukti of Pundravardhana wlio 
was holding this post in 544 A.D.; by Sthanudatta who served 
under Dharmaditya (Faridpur Plate .Al, and also Vijayasena, 
as shown by the Mallasarul grant. Probably, as in the Tippera 
grant he acts as Data, Mahasamania and Mahdpratihdra, his 
capacity in this grant is of a twofold character, as a feudatory 
as well as an official who actuallay participated in the govern- 
ment of his suzerain. The titles Somaiita and Maharaja do not 
always go together; in the Vappagboshavata grant Narayana- 
bhadra who is called a Sdmanta is designated neither a Rdjan 
nor a Maharaja. It is to be noted, however, that the Sdmanta 
in this grant was either a feudatory, who administered his own 
territory as a vassal, or governed a district or province as an official 
of the king {NdTdyanahhadrasy-.Audumvafika-rishaya-saihbhoya- 
kale cha). 

The largest unit governed by a deputy of the king was called 
hhukti. Such a division was Pundravardhana which practically 
corresponded to the whole of North Bengal, appearing in 
Damodarpur Plates, Nos. 1-5. In the Paharpur grant of Budha- 
Gupta this hhukti is to be found mentioned by implication, as 
its chief city which was called by the same name is clearly noted 
in it. Another hhukti is that of Vardhamana referred to in the 
Mallasarul grant of Gopachandra (6tb century), which seems to 
have comprised the southern part of ancient Ba^ba. What was 
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the denomination of the region entrusted to the government of 
Maharaja Sthanudatta (Faridpur grant A) by DharmMitya,^ 
or to Uparika Nagadeva who had his headquarters at Navyava- 
ka^ika (Faridpur Plates B and C), who served respectively under 
Dharmaditya and Gopachandra, or to Jivadatta whose name is 
found in another grant of Samacharadeva, carrying on his 
administration from the same centre, is not known definitely, but 
the position and status of these officers were apparently not 
inferior but corresponded to those of the deputies appointed by 
[he imperial sovereigns to administer the hhukti of Pundra- 
vardhana. A was to comprise a number of vishayas or 

districts. The inscriptions of the period name only a few 
lishayas. The vishaija which appears in the Damodarpur Plates 
(Nos. 1, 2, 4 and 5) is called Kotivarsha belonging to the bhuktioi 
Pundravardhana. The Dhanaidaha copper-plate of the reign of 
Kumara Gupta I (llbG. E.), makes mention of another such admi- 
nistrative division called lvhata[)ara or Khadapara (Khatapurana)* 
which must also have been comprised in the same bhukti. The 
Baigr-am copper-plate refers to a vishaya which included Pancha- 
nagarl as its headquarters ; it is most likely that this was the 
name of the vishaya too (vtad’vishaya — ). This is the third 
/ i.sftaj/a that we know of, as belonging to the Pundravardhana- 
lilnikti although the last-named two vishayas are not explicitly 
assigned to any bhukti. From the Faridpur grants the existence 
of a vishaya named Varaka-.llanda/o is proved. This was under 
the administrative control of Navyavaka^ika. The Vappaghosha- 
vata grant, as stated already, refers to the Audumvarika-t?ishat/a, 
whose governor ‘meditated on the feel’ of Maharajiidhiraja Jaya- 
tniga of Karnasuvarna. A subdivision which is generally found in 
inscriptions to have been smaller than and included in a vishaya 
is known by the name Maniala. There is no definite reference 
to such a subdivision in the Bengal inscriptions of the period, 
fhe Tippera copperplate’s reference to Uttara-Afanda/a may 
^'*ogS3t the existence of an administrative area comprised within 

' C). MaUutnil iMoriptioo, Bp. lild.,XXrn, p. 1»6. 
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an unnamed vishaya or bhukti, corresponding to a Mandala in 
the northern part of the kingdom indicated by the inscription 
and implying a Mandala in the southern part as well. It is 
neither improbable that the term Mandala here used bears no such 
administrative signification as is attached to it as a technical term. 
It might have been used to denote an unlimited area of political 
authority. From the Faridpur grants (A, B, C) and the Ghugraha^i 
grant of Samacharadeva the name of V&rdk&’Mandala-Vishaya is 
available. This may mean either a vishaya comprised within 
the Varaka-Mando/a, or the latter may have been the name of the 
vishaya itself. The weakness of the former interpretation lies in 
the fact that the inscriptions concerned are not found to supply 
any information regarding the place occupied by the ‘ Varaka- 
Mandala ’ in the administrative arrangement followed, apart from 
the deviation that it will necessitate from the usual practice of 
regarding a vishaya as larger than a mandala, which, however, 
may be supported by certain known exceptions. There is more 
probability, therefore, that the name of the vishaya itself was 
yaraka-Mandala, which will show that the term maiufala as used 
in these records, do not contain any technical sense. 

Several inscriptions refer to another type of administrative 
area to which the name Vithi is given. The reading Suvarna- 
Vithi (2, 3) in the Ghugrah§t> inscription of Samachftradeva is 
right, but its interpretation as meaning ‘ the bullion market ' 
situated in Navyavak&^ik& seems to be unwarranted, for VUhi in 
the sense of an administrative district is available (c/. the Mallasarul 
and Nandapur grants). In the Ghugrahfiti grant the expression 
SnvarnS'Vitht is to be taken as the name of one such district. 
This is found to have been included in the jnrisdiction exercised 
h; Navyftv^&^ika^ the governor of which enjoyed a status higher 
that the Officer-in>cbarge of the Varaka-Ma^4ota-Vuhoya 

(NfivpivakiHkSySm Suvarya-vithy-idhikTU-intaraiiga-uparika- 
Jleadatt(U">tad-anumodUa1ca — ). The Mallas&rul grant shows 
that in the reign of Qopachandra (6tb century) there was a Vithi 
called Vbkkattaks ooaaprised in the .Varddhamina*hh«kt>> 
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relevant passage in this grant while referring to the situation of 
a village names only the bhukti and the Vlthi. The VUhihere 
referred to is thus found affiliated to a bhukti ; being un- 
connected with any Vishaya and belonging to a division wider 
than that denoted by this term, it presents an undoubted affinity 
to the Smhvm-Vlthi of the Ghugrahati grant. The position 
of the VUhl, mentioned in the Nandapur inscription of the 
year 169 , is in this respect different from that of the two 
others above referred to. Thus this copper-plate furnishing the 
name of Nanda-Tit/i? refers to it as lying under the jurisdiction 
of Ambiia-r/rdm-lgra/iura, where the headquarters of Vishayapati 
Cbhatramaha were probably situated. The case of the Dakshinam- 
saka-Ftt/ii is uncertain. It appears to have been under the 
jurisdiction of Pundravardhana, as recorded in the Paharpur grant. 
The adhishtlidnadhikaranaf referred to in this inscription, may 
have been the court situated in the headquarters of the Pundra- 
vardhana bhuktiy in which case this Vlihi must have been under 
its jurisdiction. The position of Nagiratta-Mondo/a as standing 
next to Dakshinamsaka-Fithi in the geographical portion of the 
I’aharpur inscription seems to point to the inclusion of the former 
in the administrative area, of which the latter was the name. 

In the system of administration, revealed in our inscriptions, 
villages, as will be seen later, played a significant part. The 
name used in these records to denote a village is grama. Perhaps 
the village was the smallest administrative unit, borne village- 
names end with the term agrahdra. Thus in the Tippera 
copper-plate appears the name of the village Gunekagrahm- 
grama ; in the Nandapur grant that of Ambila-grdm-jljrafcdrti, 
the importance of which can be realised from the fact that it was 
the seat of a district officer’s (vishayapati's) administratiom It 
may be supposed that an agrahdra considered from the standpoint 
of administration was often more important and better developed 
than an ordinary grdma, but there was nothing to prevent the 
latter from being raised to the status of an agrohdra through ad- 
ministrative exigencies. Behind the expression gfifMgTahita or 
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agrahara-grdma may, therefore, lie a history of internal expansion, 
a process which some of the more fortunate villages underwent 
through pressure of administrative and economic necessities. 
Groupings of villages for purposes of administration are well- 
known (cf. Manu), but our inscriptions do not make any direct 
reference to any such combination. The name Palasa-rrtnda^'o 
occurring in the Damodarpur copper-plate No. 3, may denote a 
larger area than usually indicated by the term grama. It may 
be noted here that the administrative machinery that worked 
at Palasavrindaka does not appear to have been wholly identical 
in tyjie and structure with the one operating at Chandagrama, 
both of which are indicated side by side as if for comparison in 
the same inscription. Similarly, Ya'i-grama of the Baigrama 
copper-plate may have represented a combination of hamlets; 
it is found to have included at least two distinct localities, 
Trivrita and Srigohali. Names of some cities are available, 
Eotivarsha, Pundravardhana, Karnasuvarna, Panchanagari. 
The second of these was the name of a bhvkti also, the first and 
the fourth those of two rishayas and the third that of a con- 
siderably wide area ; these names are not actually furnished as 
those of cities, but the presumption that they were so may be 
safely made from the context in each case ; for example 
Pundravardhana is mentioned as an adhishihana in the Paharpur 
inscription ; the adhishihana of the Kotivarsha-ris/ioyo was 
presumably at a city called by the same name ; if the latter had 
a different name it would have been given separately. Karpa- 
suvarna where Bhaskaravarman’s forces assembled, as shown in 
the Nidhanpur grant, must have been a city and not a wide 
territory merely, of which it was a part. NatyivakiHkd (Farid- 
pur Platea), Kripura (Tippera copper-plate), Pafichanagari (Bai- 
gram copper-plate) are probably names of well-organised cities or 
towns, although these may have been parts of extensive areas 
also called by these names. 

We shall now proceed to a discussion of the material fumisb- 
ed by our inscriptions regarding the nature of administrative 
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arrangements connected with the different units mentioned in 
the foregoing paragraphs. The extremely limited character 
of the information available on the subject must be admitted 
at the outset. Most of the inscriptions deal with transactions 
relating to sale of lands ; in setting forth details about these, 
they refer only to those parts of the administrative machinery 
which had to work in accordance with certain fixed rules for 
purposes of a legal conveyance or deed. The very nature of 
these documents did not require them to cover the entire field 
of administration. 

The bhukti was to be under the government of an ofBcer 
whose appointment to this post was either in the gift, or subject 
to the approval of the crown. Thus in each of the five 
Uamodarpur copper-plates the governor of the bhukti of Pundra- 
vardhana is described as tatpad iparigrihita in relation to the king 
under whom he may have served. The designation of this high 
official is Uparika (Damodarpur Plates 1, 2,3, 4); to this is added 
‘Maharaja ' in two plates only (Nos. 3 and 5), dated respectively 
in 4R3(?)and 544 A.D. Chiratadatta was in charge of the 
Puridrarardfiana-hhu/iti at least from 124 to 128 G. E. (Nos. 1 
and 2); Uparika Maharaja Brahmadatta was in this post in 1G3(?) 
(iiipta year; in the reign of Rudha-Gupta .Ifa/ioraja Jayadatta 
occupied the same office ; in 544 .\.D., the governorship was 
held by another Uparika Maharaja. In the last-named year 
the oflBcer who was in charge of the province is further styled 
as Rajaputra-deva-bhattaraka, from which it may be concluded 
tiiat a member of the royal household itself, if not himself a son 
of the reigning king, liad been appointed to the governorship of 
the Pundravardhana-hfinfcti. Thus in this year this particular 
governorship was regarded as a sort of viceroyalty to which 
only a prioce could be appointed. The Uparikas of the preceding 
years, as recorded in the other Damodarpur inscriptions, did 
Mt belong to the reigning family, as the surname Datta in 
their names shows that they were different from the Guptas. 
The Paridpur grants while not mentioning the term bhukti 
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name certain officers decidedly of a high rank, serving under the 
different rulers, Dharmaditya, GQpachandra and Samacharadeva, 
who definitely appear to have enjoyed a status higher than 
that of those who were placed in charge of the Varaka-man^fa- 
vishaya. These officers also owed their post to the favour or 
approval of the king {tad-anumodana-lahdh-aspadasya — Plate 
B ; tat-prasada-labdh-aspade — A, C ; charana-kamala-yugal- 
arddhan-opafta — Ghugrahati Plate). The titles, adopted by these 
officers, are not, however, wholly identical with those enjoyed by 
the Damodarpur governors. Copper-plate A from Faridpur 
styles Sthanudatta as Mafttirdya simply: copper-plate B confers 
the two designations Mahapratihara and Upariha on Nagadeva 
(serving successively under Dharmaditya and Gopachandra), to 
which some more (including A'wwwrdmdtp?) appear to be added 
(c/. C). The Ghugrahati grant calls -Tlvadatta as Antarahga 
and Vpariha. In three out of the four plates from Faridpur, 
therefore, the title IJparika is found to be used, which will 
surely warrant the assumption that the officials to whom .this 
designation attached occupied a post which was as important 
in the dominions of Gopachandra, Dharmaditya and Sam&chara- 
deva, as that of the Uparika Maharajas of the Pundravardbana- 
hhukti in the Gupta empire. The designation Mahapratihdra 
which Nagadeva enjoyed seems to show that the region which 
he governed was so situated that he had to co-operate in the 
defence of the frontiers of his master’s territory. It is not 
unlikely that these officers were sometimes originally local chiefs 
who, having been subjugated by their more powerful neigh|)ours, 
agreed to serve under them as provincial governors. The 
Mallas&rul grant while referring to the officials connected with 
thie> administration of the Vardhamana-bfcukti, mentions amongst 
these an Uparika, who, judging from the evidence of the 
D&modarpnr plates, must have been employed as a governor of 
that province. The Mahdr&ja-Uparikas who were at different 
times in charge of the Navyavakyik& division bad their tenure 
of offiol characterised as adhySsanakdla (Faridpur Plate 0 ; also 
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cf. B, where, however, the title Uparika is not given). If the 
reading Panchadhikaranoparika and Purapaloparika in the Tippera 
copper-plate of Vainya-Gupta is correct, it will be seen that 
the designation Uparika could stand singly as in the Damodar- 
pur and some of the Faridpur plates, also as in the Mallasarul 
inscription, or as an element of a compound, as noticed in the 
Tippera plate. In the latter case it will be found to have denoted 
only a position of headship, which might be held by a person not 
necessarily employed as a provincial governor, that position of 
headship being one connected with the office or offices indicated 
by the compound. The designations quoted above on this 
supposition will mean respectively the head of five Adhu 
karanas or the Adhikarana of five (t.e., consisting of five members) 
and the head of city-administrators, both offices having been 
held by the same person mentioned in the Tippera grant. There 
is no certain indication, it must be admitted^ that he held the 
post of a provincial governor. Regarding the manner in which 
a provincial governor carried on his administration, there is also 
little evidence so that it is impossible to draw even a bare outline 
of the system followed. A Basarh seah show^s that a provincial 
governor had his own Adhikarana (office or court, probably the 
entire establishment through which he carried out his official 
duties), situated at his headquarters or adhishfhana. It is evident 
also that he was directly responsible to the king as he owed 
his appointment to the king’s choice or approval. It was the 
provincial governor who appointed the heads of the districts or 
i'ishayas which were comprised in his own province. The 
Paharpur inscription of the time of Budha-Gupta (159 Gupta 
Era)^ may be interpreted to mean that the head of the 
provincial government of Pundravardhnna was not directly 
connected with his Adhikaram at least in so far as it concerned 
itself with transactions of land-sale. This copper-plate mentions 
^t the beginning that certain officials, designated lyuktakas 

^ ABI,100e^,p. 108. 

’ ‘Hiji InHurrttittop if difitreat from tbott loggffted in Bp. Ind., XX, p. 60. 
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(a reference to ofi&cials of this category may perhaps be traced 
in the Nandapur grant also) and the Adhikarana of Pundra- 
vardhana communicated a proposal of land-sale, which had 
originally been received by them, to subordinate local staffs. 
Here there is no mention of the Uparika of the hhukti concerned. 
The record-keepers who examined the proposal were Divakara 
Nandij Dhritivishnu, Virochana, Ramadasa, HaridSsa and 
Sa4inandl, The Mallasarul grant mentions among officials 
apparently connected with the Vardhamana-hhu/cti, the Kdrtt&- 
kritika (officer-in-charge of manufactures?), the Audrahgika 
(chief officer of a town), the Aurnasthdnika (officer-in-charge of 
woollen articles?), the Htranj/a-aamudayt/ca (officer-in-charge of 
all taxes^ both in money and in kind), the ivasathika (officer-in- 
charge of “dwellings for pupils and ascetics ” ?), the Chauroddha- 
ranika, the Pattalaka and the Bhogapatika. The mention of the 
Karttdkritika and the Aurnasthdnika will show, if our inter- 
pretations of these two derivations are correct, that the provincial 
government exercised some sort of control over the industrial’ life 
of the people. 

The district officers were usually designated vishaynpatis. 
Vetravarman was in charge of the Eotivarsba-Ftaltaya from 124 
to 128 G.E,, having been appointed to this post by the provincial 
governor Chiratadatta {lan-niyuktaka — Dfimodarpur, 1 and 2) ; 
the same office was held by another person, whose name is not 
clear, owing bis appointment to Uparika-Mahdrdja Jayadatta, 
at an unknown date in the reign of Budba-Gupta ; and in the 
year 544 A.D. this vishaya was being administered by 
Svayambbadeva who was the nominee of the officer in charge of 
Pa 94 ravardhana-bAuktt. The Baigr&m copper-plate ^ms to 
Boggest that the district officer Kulavyiddhi was directly 
responsible to the bha^^raka^ who may have been the king 
himself (Eumftra-Gupta I). The term bka^^nka is found 
nsed in this inscription as de&nitely applying to the sovereign 
himself {bha^tdraka-piddndfh dharrna-phala-shaibhigAMlptii-cha 
— 18 ). From the Faridpur copper-plates namsf of fotu: 
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district ofidcers are available; Vishayapati Jajava appointed 
by Maharaja Sthanudatta (Plate A), Gopalasvami (Plate B), and 
after him Vatsapala by Nagadeva (Plate C), himself the ofl&cer 
in charge of NavyavakS^ika enjoying the titles of Uparika and 
Mahdpratihdra (reading ' Vyapdra-Kdrajidya' is probably wrong; 
read vydpdra-kdrandya in Plate B). Pavitruka in the year 14 of 
Samacharadeva's reign was holding this post of Vishayapati^ his 
appointment having been approved or confirmed by Jivadatta, the 
Uparika in charge of the oflfice at Navyavaka^ikain Suvarna-nt/it. 
Between the Baigram Plate and the Vappaghoshavata grant there 
is one affinity ; in both, the officer carrying on the administration 
of a vushaya pays his respects directly to tbe sovereign (tat-pdd- 
anudhyata — Sdmania - Narayanabhadra — vishaya - sambhogakdle- 
Vappaglioshavata grant). It is not clear, however, whether the 
duties, functions and status of Narayanabhadra were the same as 
those assigned to a vishayapati in ordinary circumstances. In 
the first place, the latter is usually found to have been a subordi- 
nate of a higher officer, viz,, the provincial governor ; here there 
is no such official referred to. Narayanabhadra is under direct 
obligations to the sovereign. Secondly, he has under him an 
officer styled Mahdpratihdra (Chief Warden of the Marches)^ to 
whom he issues orders to be carried out (tad-asy-djM--tad-vyava~ 
hdri — ) The title Vishayapati or Kumdramdtya, applied in other 
inscriptions to the district officer, is not bestowed on Narayana- 
bhadra ; instead he is given the designation of Sdmanta, On 
these considerations, one may incline to think that the Audum- 
varika-Fisfcaya was not a district governed by an officer but a 
dominion governed by a feudatory. 

Nd detailed information is available regarding district- 
administration. The little light that is provided by our inscrip- 
tions may be deemed sufficient for the purpose of ascertaining the 
part played by the administrative machinery in connexion with 
sale of lands* The information that can be gleaned, therefore, 
touches a very small part of the authority exercised by the dis- 
trict-officer and his staff. Like the officer-in-charge* of a bhukti, 
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the district-officer too had his adhikarana in his headquarters 
{adhisthan-ddhikaranam) . Prom the picture of an Adhikarana drawn 
in the Mrichchhakatika' with its building (Mandapa) and staff 
such as the Adhikaranikas, Adhikaranahhojakas, the Sreshthl and 
Kdyasthas, it will be quite reasonable to infer that the Vishaya- 
pati's Adhikarana referred to in our inscriptions was of a type 
similar to it. The business of this .4 d/n/carana was not probably 
limited to transactions of land-sale, as recorded in these inscrip- 
tions, but for want of evidence its other possible functions cannot 
be determined. The direct responsibility for managing the affairs 
of the Adhikarana lay in the hands of the district officer ; the 
deputy of the Uparika (tan-niyukta — ; cf. adhish^an-adhikara- 
nam...sarhvyavaharati — Darnodarpur, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5). But he carried 
out his duties in thepre.sence of the nagaiaircsthi, the prathama- 
kulika, the prathama-kdyastha and Sarthavdhai-puroge — ). From 
124 to 128 G. E. the district officer of Kotivarsha was assisted by 
Dhritipala as the Nagara^reshthi, Bandhumitra as the Sdrthacdha, 
Dhritimitra as the Prathama-Kulika'^ and Sambap&la as .the 
Prathama-Kdyastha. The district officer mentioned in Damodar- 
pur Plate No. 4, who held his post in Budha-Gupta’s reign, con- 
ducted the business of the Adhikarana with Ribhupala as the 
Nagarakeshthl, Vasumitra as the Sdrthavdha, Varadatta as the 
Prathama-Kulika and Viprapala as the Prathama-Kdyastha. 
Svayambhudeva, the district officer, in 544 A.D., had for 
his colleagues Sthanudatta the Sdrthavdha, Matidatta the 
Prathama-Kulika, Skandapala the Prathama-Kdyastha, and 
a Nagaraireshthi whose name unfortunately is lost. 
There is no need of raising the question here whether the nagara- 
ireshthi, the sdrthavdha and the prathama-kuHka were elected by 
theif respective communities or guilds, or appointed by the govern- 
ment to the posts assigned to them in the Adhikarana, as there is 
no means of giving a correct and definite answer to this question. 
That they were beads of the different organizations of trade, 

> Aet,lX. 

* On tlw inetDiiig of ' KoJilft \ cf. Vogol, ADtiqailioi of CbimbA, p. 187. 
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industry and commerce in the leading city of the district, can 
be well imagined ; perhaps it was provided that such heads were 
to advise the local government in the Court by virtue of their 
eminent and responsible position in the economic life of the 
people. Their special knowledge of men and affairs, particularly 
the guild-laws, made their services essential to the proper admi- 
nistration of justice at least in so far as it related to questions 
of transfer of property. The Prathama-Kdyastha, however, being 
probably the chief secretary to the district government, does not 
seem to have held a position similar to that of his other 
colleagues, who could not be dubbed officials in the same sense. 
The constitution of the district court as revealed in the Faridpur 
grants is not found drawn with sufficient clarity, Here, however, 
the elements present are not those mentioned above. In Faridpur 
Plate No. 2, besides the Adhikarana, where the Vishayapati is 
engaged, there is a considerable assembly of visha^a-mahattaras 
(including Ititta, Kulachandra, Garuda, Vrihachebatta, 
lluka, Anachara, Bha^aitya {?), Subhadeva, Ghoshachandra, 
Anamitra, Gunachandra, Kalasakha, Kulasvami, Durlabha, 
Satyachandra, Arjuna, Bappa, Kundalipata (or jBappa-Kunda- 
lipta), followed by other men of lesser importance {purogdh 
prakrityai-cha) . It is apparent that the connexion of such 
a large body of men with the Adhikarana could not have 
been of such an organic character as that of the three non- 
official representatives who used to sit with the district 
officer of Kotivarsha, as found in the Gupta copper-plates. These 
Mahattaras or leading men of the district along with others who 
attended the Adhikarana of Vishayapati Jajava must have done so 
in the capacity of witnesses who were not mere idle spectators of 
its proceedings but had the right of raising any question or objec- 
iioD, and as far as the particular business, viz., that of land-sale 
vas concerned, no such transaction could have taken place without 
heir consent or approval. It appears that in the next three 
locuments from Faridpur including the Ghugrahati grant, it is 
iot the Vishayapati who controls the affairs of the* adhikarana 
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but one who is designated either Jyeshtha-Kayastha or Jyesh^hSi- 
dhikaranika {cf. Adhikaranika of the Mrichchhakatika). This is 
enough to show that the term Adhikarana as used in these records 
must mean as in the Mrichchhakatika a court of law. It may be 
noted here that in three inscriptions the designation Vishayapati 
is not used, but the functions assigned to the officer connected 
with the Varaka-maudaia-pjs/iajia must have been those perform- 
ed by a Vishayapati (cf. sathvyavaharati as in other inscriptions), 
for, it is distinctly stated that he was appointed for the purpose of 
administering the affairs of the district (vishaya-vyapdra-kdrana- 
ya — vishayapati-Y otasya vyavahdratah — Ghugrahati), the only 
difference being that he is not found attached to the adhikarana. 
The Adhikarana (Plates B and C) is referred to as presided over 
by a Jyeshtha-Kayastha named Nayasena who served under both 
Dharmaditya and Gopachandra. In Samacharadeva's Plate the 
Adhikarana is under the leadership of the Jyeshlhddhikaranika 
Damuka {-pramtikham-adhikaramm). Other Adhikaranikas who 
took part in the work of the court are not mentioned, but it may 
be presumed that the Jyeshlhddhikaranika carried on his work 
with the assistance of juniors, probably also the NagaraSresh(hl 
and a Kdyastha. If, as these inscriptions seem to suggest, the 
functions of the district officer were separated from those connec- 
ted with the court of law, the change must have resulted in a 
differentiation of the executive from the judiciary in the field of 
district-administration. An annexe of the court was the assembly 
of a number of Vishaya-mahattaras (Gbugr&b&^i ; vishayinah 
not vishaydndm as read by Pargiter — Plate B), of influential 
men styled Mahattara, including one Vishaya-mihaUaraBiad others 
designated as pradhdna-vyapdriyah or pradh&na-vyavahirinah 
(basiness men). As a distinction has been drawn between a 
Mahattara and a Vishaya-Mahattara, it seems that the latter 
belonged to a higher category than the former. Plate B shows 
that this assembly which met along with the court consisted 
of Somaghosha and other Mahaitaras ; there is no clear 
reference here to the presence of one belonging to the rank 
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of a vishaya-mahatiara. In the Ghugrahati Plate it consists of 
the vishaya-mahattara Vatsakunda, Mahaltaras Suchipalita, 
Vihitaghosha, Suradatta and Priyadatta, Janardana and other 
Mahattaras together with many Vyavaharins of high status. 
Did the Mahattaras represent the landed gentry and the Vyava- 
harins the industrial or commercial interests of a district? 

There was a staff of record-keepers whose services were 
available to the vishayadhikarana . Rishidatta, Jayanandl and 
Vibhudatta were the record-keepers, consulted by the adhikarana in 
Damodarpur Plates 1&‘2; Vishnudatta, Vijayanandl and Sthanu- 
nandi in Plate 4 and Naranandl, Gopadatta and Bhatanandi 
in Plate 5. Mames of two Pustapalas Durgadatta and .Arkkadasa, 
who were available for consultation by the district authorities of 
Pafichanagari in 448 A.D., are given in the Baigram inscrip- 
tion. The Nandapur copper-plate also furnishes names of some 
record-keepers. 

The administration of a VUhi should next engage our atten- 
tion.. It was to have its own Adhikarana as shown in the 
Mallasarul inscription. How this Adhikarana was constituted 
however, is, not known. So far as the question of sales and 
gifts of lands was concerned, the Adhikarana of the Vithi 
performed the same functions, as were assigned to the district- 
adhikaraifa. As in the Faridpur grants the Vishaya-Adhikarana 
is found to have been assisted by an assembly of important 
personages, this inscription shows Mahattara Suvarnaya^h of 
Nirvfiia-Fafako, Mahattara Dbanasvami of Kapishtha- Pataka 
AgrahSra, Bba^^a Vamanasvami of Koddavira-Aprakfiro, MabTdatta 
and Rijyadatta of Godhagrama-A^rakdra, Jivasv&mi of Salmali 
Fdtaka, Kb&dgi Hari of Vakkattaka, KhadgI Goika of Madbu 
Pataka, KhtUfgi BbadranaudI of Kbapda-Jo^ika, and Hari, the 
Vaha-Ndyaka of A’indbapura, etc., co operating with the Adki- 
korana of tbe VUhi and issuing orders under a system of joint 
authority. Thus among those who bad to attend to tbe business 
of tbe VlthUAdhikarana there were not only Mahattaras bailing 
from different localities or wards of tbe Vithi but also others in 
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place of the pradhdna-vyavahdrins mentioned in the Faridpur 
inscriptions. The occupations of these latter are not definitely 
ascertainable. At least there were two Brahmins (Bbatta- 
Vamanasvaml and Jivasvami) in the assembly ; no designations 
are attached to the names of Sridatta, Mahidatta and Rajyadatta ; 
there were three Khadgls (swordsmen), and one Vdha-Nayaka 
(Superintendent of conveyances or a cavalry leader ?). 

Prominent persons in villages had some share in the adminis- 
tration of local affairs, but their activity seems to have been 
limited to co-operation with state-officers, paralleled by the 
participation of Mahattaras and other influential men in the 
business of the Adhikarana of a vishaya or a rithi. From the 
available material it will be difficult to assert that at the bead of 
administration in every village there was a Gramika. By whom 
the official side was represented in villages not administered by 
Gramikas, it is not at all clear from the evidence furnished by our 
inscriptions. The non-official element was represented by 
Brahmins, Kutumbins and Mahattaras in one village (Paharpur 
inscription) ; in the village Chandagrama, in Budba-Gupta’s 
reign (Damodarpur Plate No. 4), those who sen'ed in a similar 
capacity included prominent subjects headed by Brahmins, and 
also Kutumbins (the chief BrShmanas, the prominent subjects 
and householders). It appears, however, that as these are 
the only persons to whom orders are issued for execution, 
they may have constituted the sole authority in the localities 
concerned in respect of matters to which these orders applied. 
The administration of such villages where these people were 
solely responsible differed from that of others, where powers lay 
not only in the hands of local Mahattaras and Kutumbins but 
alsp the Ashtekuladhikarana and the Grimika (D&modarpur Plate 
No. 4 ; cf. the Dbanaidaba grant mentioning Mahattaras 
Kutumbins and the Ashtakul&dhikarana).' In view of the very 
damaged condition of its writing, it is impossible to be certain 
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that the inscription did not refer to a Grdmika. The official side 
in such villages was represented by an Adhikarana, which was 
probably a body of eight persons (cf . Padchakuky and the Grdmika. 
This system reminds one of the parallel institutions obtaining 
in a larger sphere of administration, — in the Varaka-manda/a- 
vishayOy with the Vishayapati at its head, assisted by an adhikarana 
together with an assembly of prominent men. There appears to 
have been an office of record-keepers also attached to such villages. 
At Palft^a-rnndafca, as shown in the Damodarpur copper-plate 
No. 4, where responsibility was shared between the Grdmika, the 
Adhikarana, Mahattar as diud Kutimhins, there was only one 
record-keeper, Patradasa, who was consulted by those authorities. 

We may now proceed to see how the different functionaries 
operated in response to requirements of a specific character. 
As we have already said, the administrative machinery is 
to he obsen^ed in action mostly in connexion wdth matters 
relating to the business of land-sale. One intending to 
purchase lands w^as required to put an application before 
the Adhikarana to whose jurisdiction he was attached, in 
which he was to state the purpose for w'hich such lands were 
needed, their total measurement, whether these were fallow 
lands to be brought under cultivation, or lands meant for 
building purposes, or both, the price that was to be offered for 
these in conformity with current local rates, and also whether the 
ownership of such lands was to be offered for these in 
agreement with current local rates, and also whether the 
ownership of such lands was to be of a non-transferable character. 
In the application presented by Brahmin Karpatika to the 
Adhishthdna^Adhikarana of Kotivarsha in 444 A.D. (Plate 1) — 
the facts stated (vijUdpitam) were that for purposes of Agnihotra 
rites he required one Kulyavdpa of uncultivated, fallow^ land, 
^vhich hid not been given to anybody before, that it was to be 

’ Aefei«BOM to i body c»lled PaflchMltoU aw to bo fouod in several iDicriptJone. which 

concerned whb floaDoial maittra of farioQi kinda includiag thow connected with landa, 
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given him under the law known as Nlvi^hdrma or the law of 
non-transferability of the principal, that it was to be perpetually 
enjoyed (t.e., by himself and his legal successors). The applica- 
tion made by another Brahmin to the same authority five years 
later (Plate 2) was on similar lines. The land required by him 
was to be of the class described as Aprada ; it was to be given in 
accordance with akshaya-mrl-maryada ; it was to be acquired 
in order to enable the buyer to conduct ‘ the five daily sacrifices,’ 
The application in the form in which it is found does not refer 
to the current rates, but the price actually paid by him is 
described as being in accordance with the usage obtaining 
in the localitv {yath-anutritta) . ^reshthl Ribhupala, who was 
a member of the advisory board connected with the district 
adhikarana of Kotivarsha in Budha-Gupta’s reign (Damodar- 
pur, 4), applied for some vastu land in the neighbourhood 
of the eleven kulyavdpoi of aprada land, formerly purchased 
by him, to enable him to build two temples of Kokamukha- 
svami and Sveta-Varahasvami together with two . store- 
rooms. The implied undertaking was to pay the price fpr this 
land, as determined by the current rate which was three dinaras 
for each kulyav&pa of land. A similar application was submitted 
by Amritadeva, the kulaputra from Ayodhya, to the Kotivarsba- 
Adhikarana in 644 A.D. (Damodarpur, 5), stating his desire to 
purchase some land {kshetrastokam) in a forest area (atrSranye) 
within the district where the rate was also three dindras for one 
kulyav&pa of land, such land having been required for the purpose 
of providing himself with the cost of carrying out necessary repairs 
in the temple of Sveta-Var&hasv&mi, of bait, chan, sattra, the 
supply of cow’s milk, incense and flowers, and the maintenance 
qf madhuparka, lamp, etc., and also for the purpose of increasing 
bis mother's merits. The applicant was able to secure altogether 
kulytt9&pa$ of khila land with vdstu in different localities. 
In the Faridpur inscriptions the same procedure seems to have 
beeil^ followed. What wss essential on the part an intending 
purchaser was to make an application to the local authorities. 
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This application is not always found reproduced in all its details^ 
but there is no lack of information as to the different items 
which a complete application was to touch upon^ these being 
generally dealt with in another part of the record, describing the 
final stage of the transaction. Some applications, as recorded 
in the Damodarpur Plates^ are brief inasmuch as they do not 
mention the current rates^ but these are referred to when 
transactions reach their concluding stages. Similarly, in 
the Faridpur Plates, the application as embodied in Plate No. A 
simply states that the applicant Vatabhoga wants some 
land (kshetra-khandam) for the purpose of making a gift 
of it to a Brahmin. There is no reference here to the current 
rates, neither to the nature of land wanted, nor to the 
character of ownership required to be transferred, nor to the 
total area of land, etc. These details are provided in the latter 
part of the inscription. Application in Plate B is fuller than 
the preceding one ; the applicant Vasudeva-svami, stating that 
he requires some land (area unspecified) for a gift at certain 
rates fnot mentioned). In the concluding part it is said that the 
rate was four dimras for each kulyavapa of fallow land, but 
it is not clear how much land was sold to the applicant. 
Application in Plate C is almost as brief as the former, stating 
only that one kulyavapa was required which after purchase was to 
be given to a Brahmin, Bhatta Gomidattasvami. The inscription 
being in a fragmentary condition, it is impossible to say whether 
other details were given in this portion, but necessary informa- 
tion as to local rates, etc., is to be found only in the concluding 
part. Application D (Ghugrahati), made by Supratikasvami for 
some land required for the establishment of bali, charu and sattra, 
80 that it might be useful to a Brahmin, does not specify the 
area of land needed, nor the price to be paid for it, nor does it 
include an expression of his willingness to pay at the current 
rates. lo the portion that follows there is no mention of the 
price paid,, bat of the total area which was given, amounting to 
three kulyavipQf pf land. It is doubtful if this inscription 
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records a case of land-sale of the nature above discussed. There 
is, however, some difficulty in regarding it as a free gift to the 
person who applied for it, since in that case it will be necessary to 
infer that a vishay-ddhikarana was empowered to make such a gift. 
Secondly, the expectation of revenue from this land is implied 
where the inscription holds that if ‘ it is capable of being used,’ 
it will be a source of revenue to the king. The interpretation of 
this passage, as meaning that a general improvement in local 
conditions leading to a consequential increase in revenue 
would be facilitated by the grant of this particular piece of 
land lying fallow and unexploited is not barred out as improbable. 
In regard to the question why applications are sometimes 
so brief, making no reference to certain essential items 
which are found included in other similar statements (c/. 
Damodarpur, 1 and 2), it may be suggested that certain details 
were excluded for the sake of avoiding superfluity and repetition, 
for these in any case were to be incorporated in the portion deal- 
ing with the concluding stages of the transaction, and alsa that 
it was found convenient by experience that it was better not to 
be precise regarding the measurement of land required, etc., for 
the authorities alone after proper consultation of state-records 
and suitable inquiries were able to decide bow much land could 
be spared. 

We have so far dealt with cases appearing before a district 
adhikarana. There was the village adhikarana also which was 
empowered to consider similar applications. Thus Gramika 
Nabbaka applied before the authorities of Fala^a-rrtnda^ (the 
Mahattaras, the Adhikaram or the Committee of Eight, the 
Grimika and the Kutumbins), with a request that he might pur- 
chase some land (not specified in the application-portion) in the 
village Chap^agr&ma, enabling him to settle a certain Brahmin 
on it, the land so required was to be aprada, khila (fallow) and 
free from all taxes {satnudaya-bahya-), for he was ready to pay 
in accordance with the rate prevalent in the village (grUm-dnv- 
kmm-vikraya-maryadi). As the land required was not situated 
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in Pala^a-frindaAOj but in Chandagrama, the authorities had to 
be in communication with the Brahmins, Kutumbins and other 
prominent residents of the latter. It is very likely that Chanda- 
grama was under the jurisdiction of the court at Pala^a-crindafca 
and that its authorities must have helped the latter in finding 
out a suitable piece of land for Nabhaka and also in other ways 
locally under the supervision of the higher staff. The Dhanaidaha 
inscription also refers to an application which was received by 
the ashtakuladhikarana of a certain village (name not available), 
and its leaders of the different categories. The Paharpur inscrip- 
tion refers to an application which was received by the Adhikarana 
of Pundravardhana, where the Nagaraireshthi was present, giving 
all requisite details, but as the land required was situated outside 
the adhishtlima, prominent Brahmins, Kutumbins and Mahat- 
taras of the locality where it was available were informed of it, 
so that with their help suitable lands could be selected and steps 
taken to demarcate the area to be sold. The village-authorities 
who co-operated with the Bhukti-stajf in the Paharpur grant 
beslonged to the same categories as mentioned in the Damodarpur 
Plate No. 4. The Baigrain copper-plate is the third available 
record showing how an application received by a higher authority 
(in this case the Kumdrdmatya and the Vishayadhikaratw of 
Panchanagari), was passed on to the authorities of a village 
(samvyavahdri-pramukham), such as Brahmins, and Kutumbins 
for necessary help in giving effect to it. The Adhikarana of the 
Vakkattaka-ru/ii heard an application for purchase of land as 
stated in the Mallasarul inscription. The proceedings of the 
AdhikaratM which opened with the representation of his case by 
the applicant reached their next stage when it was referred to 
the record-keepers for an expression of their opinion as to whether 
the land required could be given under the terms mentioned or 
implied by him. If the record-keepers who were consulted 
signified their consent, then only the application could be 
granted. As already stated, the applicant does not always give 
particulars about rates, etc. These are to be found out by 
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the Pustap&las after proper iovestigation. It appears that a 
transaction could not take place immediately after the Piutapihs 
referred to by an adhikarana, had submitted their report in the 
event of certain conditions intervening. In the case recorded 
in the Damodarpur Plate Ko. 5, tbe Vishayapati of Eolivarsba 
seems to have differed from the opinion given by the PusiapSlas 
that the proposed transaction would be perfectly valid and proper. 
The question that arises here is ; when did the difference 
originate? The report submitted by the Pustapalas seems to 
have attempted to meet a point raised by tbe Vishayapati. 
Their argument was that Amritadeva, the prospective buyer, 
intended to make tbe proposed gift under tbe knowledge and im- 
pression that be had a legitimate right to do so, while the Vishaya- 
pdU alone (not in combination with his advisory committee), 
perhaps entertained some suspicion on this point. If tbe 
Vishayapati gave his personal opinion after the report from 
the Pustapalas had been received, then it will have to be 
inferred that tbe case had been referred to them twice. This 
is, however, not stated in the inscription. Perhaps when tbe 
case after having been presented to tbe Adhikarana was on its 
way to the PustapHas, tbe Vishayapati made a note of his 
objection. In the case of disagreement with the Vishayapati, 
it was for tbe king himself to decide tbe matter. It is to 
be noted here that tbe case did not go up to tbe provincial 
governor whose subordinate tbe Vishayapati was, but 
Mrsigbtway to the king for final disposal. Apparently, tfaere- 
fovBi in ewtain reserved matters appeals from a district were 
to be beard directly by the king himself. In regard id the 
dbpated point that was referred to tbe king, as recoded in tbe 
Damodarpur Plate, bis decisions n^Id tbe 
findings of tibe PvstapHas it was found by him that Aai]itadeva 
had a eight to the act of piety (dhofmoparot-asi^*), wfaaeb be 
wanMd to perform, viz., to nmke tbe gift under oonditionf awn- 
tiwied % Min. This shows beyond doubt that the reoord-ksepers 
beuad to follow the dictates of the bigheirt offiosr of tbs 
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district, but that it was required that they should judge everything 
in an unfettered manner. 

All the other cases recorded in our inscriptions show that 
steps were taken to complete sale-transactions immediately after 
record-keepers had given their verdict in favour of those proposed. 
This will prove that rarely did differences arise between Pusta- 
pilas and other authorities such as the District Officer in regard 
to the bonafides or competence of a person applying for purchase 
of land. 

As regards the payment of price, the documents are not clear 
as to how it was collected. The measurement and demarcation of 
any land sold took place after the price for the same land had been 
collected (upasangrihya or ayikfitya), following the ptatapalas' 
approval to the proposed transaction. There is probably no serious 
reason to doubt that the price in every case was paid to Government. 
So far as the documents of the Guptas are concerned, the same 
authorities that received applications, forwarded them to pvsta- 
pdlas for scrutiny and opinion, directed as in some cases local 
staffs to select and measure lands which were to be given, arranged 
for a copper-plate to be drawn embodying the terms of the sale, 
accompanied some times by conditions of the gift made by 
the third party, must also have been responsible for the collection 
of the price. Whether this was done directly by them or 
through some other department of Government, is a question 
that cannot be answered definitely. It was evidently the district 
government of Kotivarsha, to which prices were paid for tran- 
sactions recorded in D&modarpur Plates Nos. 1, 2 and 5 ; 
the local government of Palk^-rfindaka (the ashfahd-Sdhikarana, 
the Orimika, the Mahattaras) to which N&bbaka, the Grimika, 
submitted the price of the land situated in a different l(a»lity 
which was moat probably under the former's jurisdiction. 
Simiiariy, for the transaction recorded in the Pah&rpur insorip- 
tion, it was the government of Pupd>'Av<^i'<IhaDa (the AdhikarapM 
io thh QMe was under some ifuktakas) that received the apph- 
oatioQ for ^ purchase of some land and arranged for its sorutinjr 
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by Pustapdlas and directed the local staff to collect the price from 
the purchasers {dinara-trayam-ayikritya). The Vishayadhikaram 
of Panchanagari which directed the authorities at Vaigrama 
with regard to their duties in connexion with sale of lands 
within their area to Bhaskara and Bhoyila, must have taken 
{dylkritya) the price amounting to six dlnaras and eight rupakas 
from them. The Mallasarul grant shows definitely that the 
price for the land purchased by Vijayasena from the Adhikarana 
of the Vakkattaka-Fitlii was paid to the same authorities. 
As there is no reference to any other authorities entrusted with 
the task of collecting prices from buyers of lands, it may be 
taken as certain that this was a matter for local government 
and that this was one of the sources of income to them. Accor- 
ding to Pargiter, Faridpur Plate B shows that Vasudevasvami 
bought his land from a private individual named Thoda, a 
Mahattara (1.17); Faridpur Plate A shows that the land purchased 
by the Sadhanika Vatabhoga was the joint property of 
Mahattaras and common-folk ; and Faridpur Plate C records 
a case of purchase of land belonging to certain Bharadvaja 
Brahmins or in other words to a joint family. The Mahattaras 
and others from whom the land was purchased according to Plate 
A, were those who sat in the Adhikarana receiving the application 
from Vatabhoga. They were connected with the application for 
purchase as well as the whole process of sale itself like the 
Adhikarana of the Kotivarsba-iwliat/a, associated with the 
Nagara^reshthi, the Kulika, etc., in the Damodarpur Plates. 
As nowhere in these plates it is said that the lands sold were 
the common property of villagers as represented by these 
elements, the assumption that they were so will be wholly 
unwarrantable. Then, again in the same Faridpur Plate there 
is no indication that the Mahattaras and others referred to by 
Bargiter, came from any village, i.c., Dhruvilatl where the land 
was situated. In regard to Plates B and C, Pargiter’s conclusions 
are based on highly doubtful readings of certain passages which 
are damaged beyond recovery. The word tamvaddha in what 
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Pargiter reads as Mahattara-Thoda-samvaddha^ is a pure guess 

(Plate B) and the reading Bharadvaja-sagotra, as referring to 
hhavanta {hhavantal^ 1.14), is equally doubtful in Plate C. 
There is sufficient space for a single or conjunct letter between 
'tra of sagotra and ^bha' of 'hhavanta' and this may be referred 
to asmdtf i.e.y the purchaser. It is difficult to understand how 
in a legal document like this a set of owners could be referred 
to vaguely as belonging to the Bharadvaja-gofra and not 
actually named. ' Bhavantah ' must be taken as referring to 
the authorities before whom the purchaser submitted his 
application (c/. tadarliatha matto dlndram-upasangrihya — 
Damodarpur Plate 5). The discovery of the Damodarpur and 
other Plates of the Gupta period has rendered a correct inter- 
pretation of the Faridpur Plates easier, for most of the former 
are better preserved and more explicit than the latter. 

One of the essential duties of the local administrators in 
connexion with these land- sales was to take the utmost care 
in measuring accurately each piece of land sold. Some of the 
inscriptions do not say by whom the measurement was carried out 
(Damodarpur Plates 1, 1 and 5 ; Faridpur A, B, C ; Ghugra- 

liati). In respect of these it may be safely said that the business 
of measurement was condiu'ted under the supervision of the 
authorities who received the respective applications for purchase 
of lands. Tlie places where such lands w’ere situated must have 
been comprised within the direct sphere of work of the Adhu 
frarana, the Vishayapati and others connected with it. In regard 
U) lands situated in villages, for the administration of which 
local staffs wore responsible, directions were issued by these 
higher authorities to them to the effect that they were free to 
select such sites as would not conflict with their own agricultural 
operations, carry out measurements as fixed by them in accor- 
dance with the current system of measurement and mark the 
boundaries with permanent signs of chaff and charcoal. These 
directions (c/. Baigrto), came after the price for the land had 

* C/. Ind. Aot., 1910, nolM 96. p 301 iod IS, p. 308, 
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already been paid and a copper-plate engraved. It is to be 
mentioned here that some inscriptions do not record the result 
of the steps taken by the village authorities on the lines of 
such communications received by them from administrators of 
superior grades. In these inscriptions also details regarding 
boundaries, etc., are not to be found (c/. Baigram Plate etc.), for 
the copper-plates which have come down are original or copies of 
them which were engraved before the finishing stages concluded, 
recording circumstances which end with the payment of the 
sale-price for the land with its measurement and situation fixed, 
subject to rights of ownership which are defined. The actual 
position of the land sold and its boundary-marks were noted at a 
later stage when these had been carefully determined by local staffs 
in accordance with instructions received from higher quarters. 
Damodarpur copper-plate No. 3 seems to suggest that the land 
sold to the Grdmika Niibhaka had been inspected and measured 
by the Adhikarana of Palasa-rrinda/ia accompanied with Mahalia- 
ras, Kutumbins, etc.., before the communication regarding the 
sale had been issued by them to the local authorities of .Vayi- 
grama. If our interpretation is correct, it will mean that 
nothing was left to be done by the latter except that they were 
required to take note of a completed transaction. 

Local administrators are in some cases found to have 
utilised the services of a set of persons appointed by them to 
carry out some well-defined work. In the Mallasarul grant' it 
is noticed that several persons were entrusted by the Adhikarana 
of the Vakkattaka-Fitht with the task of distributing the 
money paid by Vijayasena as the price of the land be bad 
purchased and already ‘ credited to the revenue of the Vithi ' 
ii} accordance with the instructions issued by them. These 
officers are described in the inscription as Kulavira^kfita. Is 
the Gbugr&ba|i inscription Sam^chfiradeva, the Adhikatwui of 
the Y&raka-mapd&l&'<’^^<i9<i> governed by the mhajfupaii Pavi- 
truka, is found to have appointed Karatekas Nayaniga, Eetova 
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and others as KulavdraSy with whose assistance three kulyavdpixs 
of land were separated from an area formerly granted by the 
issue of a copper-plate, and who after setting up proper boun- 
daries on four sides gave away what remained in Vyaghrachoraka 
to the applicant Supratikasvami. Faridpur Plate No. C shows 
that the district Adhikarana chose some persons (names not 
given) as Kulavdras who seem to have rendered their services 
at the concluding stage of the transaction recorded in that 
inscription, viz.y the effecting of the separation of the particular 
plot of land from the connected areas, and its proper measure- 
ment. The specific duties of the Kulavdras in this inscription 
have not been detailed as in the two other inscriptions referred 
to above. The Kulavdras from these records appear to have 
been chosen from those who were conversant with the business 
conducted by adhikaranas {adhikarana-jildn — Faridpur C) or with 
matters relating to documents {karanikas) which clearly fell 
within the Adhikarana s cognizance. It may not be wrong to 
suppose that there was a panel of such experts formed by local 
authorities, from whom the requisite number had to be appointed 
in turn as cases appeared requiring their services. From the 
non-mention of kulatmas in some inscriptions it may be natural 
to infer that their services were not always necessary ; where 
the help of village institutions was available there was no 
need to appoint kulardras. It is also possible from the evidence 
available to infer that they were appointed particularly in 
^uch casea where it was not possible for various reasons for 
the local authorities to be present to inspect measurement, etc.^ 
at the site, where they had to act as deputies or representatives. 

It may be asserted without hesitation that the law which 
the State administered relating to transfer of property was of*a 
Melinite character not only in its provisions as regards conditions 
ownership, bat also in the matter of procK'dure. This law 
accorded full recognition to local usage. Prices of lands, for 
instance, were to be determined in accordance with rates current 
incally. The P&b&rpur and Baigram inscriptions show that in 
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the years 159 and 128 (Gupta era), the price of one kulyavapa 
of land in the localities respectively referred to by them was 
2 dinaras ; in the Damodarpur copper-plate inscriptions of the 
years 124-224 the current rate is given as 3 dinaras ; in the 
Faridpur Plates as 4 dinaras (prdk-pravritti-maryadd-C ; prdk- 
vikriyamdnaka-viarydda-B ; prak-samudra-nmydda-A). That 
within a comparatively circumscribed area rates varied even in the 
same year is shown by the discrepancies between the Damodarpur 
copper-plate No. 2 and the Baigram copper-plate, both belonging 
to the same year, 128 G.E. Such variations must have been 
due primarily to differences in the economic conditions existing 
in different localities, which should also explain the discrepancy 
between the Damodarpur and Paharpur rates, applying to the 
same hliu/cft and practically to the same period (Diimodarpur Plates 
No. 4 and the Paharpur inscription). Differences lietween 
Damodarpur (No. 5), Paharpur and Baigram on one hand and 
Faridpur rates on the other can be accounted for by the supposi- 
tion that with the advance of time prices of lands rose higher, 
but the absence of any record belonging to the same area as 
shown in the Faridpur Plates, which might be assigned to the 
age of the Damodarpur Plates, stands in the way of judging if 
prices in the same locality bad incieased, if so by how much. 
The law regarding transfer of property drew an essential 
distinction, which is only natural, between lands meant for 
purposes of cultivation and those for building {kshclra and vastu). 
Id an application for purchase of land the candidate had to nou* 
clearly whether he wanted (a) cultivable land or (b) homestead 
land or (c) both [instances of (a)-Damodarpur, 1, 2, 3 ; instances 
of (b) Damodarpur, 4, 5, Paharpur, Baigram]. It was not 
always necessary as in the Baigram Plate to specify separately the 
area of cultivable and that of homestead lands, for instances in 
the Damodarpur Plates 4 and 5 and the P&b&rpur Plate the total 
area of land given away is stated as inclusive of vistu From 
the Baigram Plate it appears that vistu land could be used for 
purposes of drainage and passage {ldla-vHak-arthwmr—L9) ', i" 
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Paharpur the lands sold included tala, vdtaka and vdstu. In 
the law relating to transfer of property there was presumably 
a section dealing with the sale of lands belonging to the category 
of those described as Aprada (not given, i.e., remaining open to 
occupation), aprahata and khila (uncultivated, fallow) lands 
{kshetra — Damodarpur, 1), which could be disposed of as exempt 
from payment of all the usual dues and extra taxes {samudaya- 
hdhya and apratikara — Paharpur ; akinchiUpratikara and 

samudaya^bahya — Baigram ; samndaya-hdhya — Mallasarul). The 
right to enjoy such pieces of land with the above-specified 
advantages attached to it, which took effect from the moment 
of the completion of a sale-transaction, was both a restrictive and 
perpetual one ; it was not allowed to the transferee to change 
or modify its ownership l)y means of sale, mortgage or otherwise, 
but to confine its enjoyment to himself and his line in perpe- 
tuity ; if the property was transferred to a religious institution 
or establishment, the same principle applied, that is to say, it 
\va« to remain non-lransferable till eternity {svciacardhasvdmine 
sakiit-kdld-bhixiya-dailah — Damodarpur 5, id§cad-dchandra4drakd 
Damodarpur 1 ; puira-pautra-krami na vidhina prati- 
padilam—VandpuT C). This conditional owernership was 
provided by the rule termed as MvUlhawia (Damodarpur, 1). 
Lands sold under the provisions of this rule were described as 
akshaya-mvi (Paharpur, Baigram). It was thus not open to a 
private individual or institution in whose favour a property had 
been transferred subject to the operation of this rule to violate 
it by effecting a 8e(X)nd transfer of its ownership. The grant 

of this kind of limited ownership fixed in perpetuity extending 

over a whole village in the case of a direct and voluntary gift 
was within the legal competence of a Sdwaiita as conditionfd by 
the akshaya-fiivudhannd ( \ appaghoshavata grant). U ndistributed 
wastes ’ were treated as involving economic loss to the state, or 
more appropriately, to the king. The existing law encouraged 
private enterprise, allowing a suitable person to secure portions 
of such lands for valuable consideration, for his own use or for 
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purposes of a gift to another person or religious establishment. 
Usually it was the State’s duty to encourage the cause of learning 
or education by attractive gifts of entire villages ; the Ghugrah&ti 
copper-plate recording a gift of land to a Brahmin who applied 
for the same to the authorities of the Varaka-Mandafa-Fisfiot/a 
and the Vappaghoshavata copper-plate recording the gift of a 
whole village to a Brahmin named Bhatta Brahmavlrasvaml, 
preserve two instances of such encouragement by the State 
where no price was paid by the parties benefited or others 
seeking to benefit them. Other inscriptions record purchases 
of untilled, undeveloped wastes by private individuals either for 
themselves or for others. Rights conferred on the transferee 
in such cases were as sacred and as inviolate as those attached 
to gifts made by kings. The transferee’s rights were ensured 
by the issue of a copper-plate. Even wdien a particular piece of 
land was bought by a certain Brahmin and the transaction 
effected in conformity with the custom of sale, it would still be 
regarded as a case of land-gift to be protected by all future ad- 
mistrators (api cha bhumiddna-samvaddhdvubhau Slokau bhavata^). 
Every such transaction was profitable to the State in two ways : 
firstly, being treated as a case of gift it would mean the 
acquisition of a share of religious merit {dharma-phala-shatj- 
bhdgam or dharma-shad-bhagam), secondly, as the land 
could be had only for con-=ideration, it brought in some revenue 
(ParaTpa-bhattdraka-pdddndm arthopachayah — dharmasha4~bh6g- 
ipydyanahcha — Paharpur). Prices of lands purchased were to be 
paid to local authorities before whom applications bad been 
submitted. The Mallasarul grant mentions that payment was 
made at the Pithi court of Vakkattaka by Vijayasena. Other 
insciiptions show how applications bad to state that they were 
prepared to pay due prices to district or villf^te authorities 
i^iproached by them with their respective requests. 

' The law regulating transfer of property took {uroper oare in 
res^et^iog other people’s rights, particularly those acquired in 
4^0(00011 with vacant lands available for purchase by outsiders. 
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The protective attitude of the State seems to be indicated in the 
terms embodied in communications addressed to village authori- 
ties, which required them to select sites that would not cause 
any interruption to their own agricultural work {sva-karmman-a 
inrodhena — Paharpur). It appears to be evident from this that 
every step was taken to avoid transgressing any such right as 
that of passage or of the use of water, when the question of 
selecting the land for which money had been already paid was 
taken up. 

As a means of preventing undesirable elements from secur- 
ing a footing in village-life, it was required to state details as to 
the object of buying the land for which an application had been 
made, which was to be examined by the Adhikarana. The 
Nlvldharma, which applied to all these transactions of land-sale, 
extended to the property taken as a whole including vdstu and 
khila-kshetra both, when in any case of sale these two kinds of 
land were involved. Thus the law provided for the maintenance 
of the indivisible character of the land, which might be altered at 
the option of the transferee or his representative at any time if 
one part of the land sold were allowed to be regarded as transfer- 
able and the other non-transferabie. This was another means of 
preserving the integrity of village-life and checking competition 
in prices of lands. 

Every piece of land to be sold had to l>e measured under a 
fixed system which had been devised and w'as current in those 
days. What was the exact measurement of a kulyampa in 
terms of the modern system is not known. Whatever the 
derivative meaning of this terra might be, there is no doubt that 
it meant a definite extent of land in this period. This was 
adjusted to the systen of measurement based on a unit of 8 by 9, 
in which the length was greater than the width by 1 (ashtaka- 
navaka-nalem ot ash{aka-navaka-naidbhydm),^ the unit being re- 
presented by two nalas, one for measuring the length and the other 
for measuring the breadth of the area disposed of. That the figures 

Cf. Bf, lai, XX. s.6a, 
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8 and 9 stood for the corresponding numbers of cubits representing 
the measurements of the two nalas respectively is shown by the 
explicit reference in some inscriptions to the employment of 
hasta (cubit) in the prevalent system of land-measurement 
(Damodarpur, 3, ashtaka-naraka-naldhhydm, also Baigram, 
Mallasarul ; ashtaka-navaka-nalem — Fandpur, A and B ; damn 
karmma-hastem - Mallasarul ; DharmaBla-Sivachandra-hasta — 
Faridpur, B and C ; .^ivachandra-hastena — Faridpur A). Thus 
two nalas were used in turn for the measurement of length 
and breadth respectively, one measuring nine cubits and the other 
eight. The element ashtaka as well as navaka in the compound 
can well be taken as repieseniing the size of the nah employed in 
each case, and the custom of measuring by /lasta-standard having 
been shown in some inscriptions to have l>ecn current, it is 
evident that whether the compound is preceded by hasta 
or not, the same practice must have been followed through- 
out. Taking the average measurement of a hasta to be 
19 inches ' the unit represented by the ashtaka and namka 
nalas will correspond to an oblong area of 19x8x19x9 = 
25992 sq. inches or 1801 sq. ft. How many times this area a 
kulyardpa contained is not possible to determine. In measuring 
one kulyatdpa of land either the same two nalas were applied as 
many times as would give the required area lengthwise and 
breadthwise respectively or, as many numbers of nalas, divided 
into two sets of unequal sizes, as required by the standard system 
for the measurement of length and breadth, were employed till the 
fixed area was fully covered. If one kulyavSpa corresponded exactly 
to ail area measuring 8 reeds by 9 reeds, as suggested by Pargiter, 
it would have been superfluous to mention the two identical ex- 
preasioiis separately. It is to be added that no word is used 
to denote this assumed correspondence between the two. 
Besides, Pargiter’s calculation does not give a definite result, for 
the equivalence of one reed to 16 haslas is a mere suggesion. 
One kulyavdpa of land was equivalent to 8 dronas as shown by the 


^ PmgUmt lod. AM., 1910, p. 915. 
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Baig^'am Plate. This is borne out by the Paharpur grant 
according to which 12 drona-vapas + l kulya-rdpa of waste-land 
(’orrie ponded to an area measuring twD kidya-vapas. 40 dnna- 
rapas (or 5 kulyavdpas) corresponded to one Pataka, as illustrated 
hy the Tippera plate of Vainya-Gupta, which should correct 
Gangiiniolian Laskar’s fixation of ] Pdfa/ra ’ ns being equivalent 
to 50 dronavapafi, which he attempted on the basis of the 
Asrafpur Plates. The Tip|)era Plate gives a definite basis of 
calculation mentioning tint 11 Patakas of land were distributed 
in one village in five se[jarate plots consisting respectively of 7 
Patakas, [) Dronavdpas, 'Si Dronavdpas, iO Dronavdpas, If Patakas 
(thus 00 Dronavdpas were equivalent to 2f Patakas, which means 
1 Pdtaka was equal to 40 Dromvdpas). As Pataka and Dronavdpa 
are names of measures of capacity, it is quite possible that the 
svstem of land-measurement ubicli was in vogue during the 
pcrind was based on an average calculation ;;s to the extent of 
area on which one drona of seeds could be sown. The emer- 
^ent-c of such a principle of calculation adjusted to the hasta- 
unit of measurement presupposes a detailed study of agricultural 
conditions and nnieh experience in survey and assessment 
work. 

That gold coins were in use in this province is proved 
nut only by actual si)ecimens which have been recovered 
hat by references in inscriptions to dlndTQs used in pay- 
ment of prices of hinds. Silver money was also in use ; for 
instance, in the Baigram Plate there is a reference io rupakas, 
ei^lit rupakas being equivalent to a balf-d/Tidra, which means 
that one dindra was worth 16 rupakas in value. During the reign 
of Kiimara-Gupia I (Dhanaidha and Damodarpur Piates), the 
^^eightof agold coin ns judged from extant specimens varied 
from 124,7' to 127.3' (original weight must have been slightly 

’ Tbire it no ror* bttit of hit o»lcul«tion. The retding of the Airtfpor pUtet it 
unc.ruin iD miny pltctt. Aoeerdmg Ui him, 0 Pi^kHt+OO Drop.yipf^e Pi^kt.+10 
Droi^Mvipti; ibtftforf, 60 Dro^iflpt!--! He interprelt Droptvipt mncinixi| 

eJifDt of liDd 00 which ooe Dro^t of toedt could U town* 
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higher) grains. In the time of Skanda-Gupta the dtnoro coin 
nearly approximated to the weight of a Suvarna, i.e., about 146 
grains (coins weighing about 142 grains have been found). 
The weight of gold coins slightly increased later.' The usual 
weight of a silver coin was that of a silver Karshapana, i.e., 
56-58 grains. 


> V. A. toHb, CCIM, Vol. I, PItte XVI, 18. 



CHAPTER II 

Administration under the • alas and the Senas 

The administrative condition of Bengal from about the 
middle of the eighth century to the end of the twelfth is pictured 
in the inscriptions of the Palas, the Chandras, the Varmans, 
the Karabojas and the Senas. A close study of these records 
shows that the administrative system generally followed in this 
period, though uniform throughout in its main outline, was 
subject to changes and modifications a^ occasions arose. Secondly 
it is also evident that when the period opens, it does not start 
exactly with the same system as is known to have prevailed in 
the preceding age. 

In the eighth century A. I)., when Bengal under the leader- 
ship of the Palas found herself in the role of an imperial power^ 
confronting the task of administering large territorial possessions, 
scattered over a wide area, she simply could not do without 
looking out for precedents elsewhere. Unlike Magadha from 
the days of the Mauryas down to the end of the Gupta Age, she 
licrself did not possess any long-standing systematic experience 
in the art of atiministering an empire. No doubt, with the collapse 
of the Gupta empire, attempts were made by some local dynasties 
111 the province to extend the boundaries of their states, but they 
lire not dehnitely known to have attained an imperial status in 
till* real sense of the expression, not in the sense in which pane- 
[^yrists understand it. The case of Safiahka may be pointed to as 
iin exception, but it is commonly held that even he w’as originally 
connected with the Guptas ; it is also almost certain that bis 
ciireer began outside Bengal, as the Rohtfisgarh seal which 
furnishes the earliest evidence of his power seems to show. 
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The imperial history of Bengal definitely commenced from 
the time of the foundation of the Pala dynasty, when she had to 
find out and apply a system suitable for administering her deve- 
loping dominion. 

The early Palas cannot claim much originality in respect 
of tlje administrative machinery which they put into operation. 
The system already stood more or less complete at the time of the 
Deo-Baranark inscription of Jivitagupta II ^ which mentions a 
number of ofticial designations, also to be found in the inscriptions 
of the early Pala period. 

The government which prevailed throughout the period was 
wholly of a monarchical type. There is little evidence of the 
existence of any constitutional authority by which the conduct 
of a king could be controlled. The Raraacharita by Sandhyakara 
Nandi records the case of a Pala king, Mahipala II, ruling in a 
capricious and despotic manner, not paying any heed to the 
counsel of his ministers, but there was nothing in the whole 
system of government which could make this impossible. It was 
a single individual who revolted against his oppressive regime 
and organised a movement which brought about its end. In fact 
there is no clear picture of a definite form of constitution in the 
inscriptions of the period. It is the king and his family whose 
glory is constantly harped upon in a tireless strain. Among the 
many records from which the history of the different ruling 
families of the period is to be recovered, there is only one, the 
Badal Praiasti^^ which emphasises the importance of a certain 
family of ministers. If this were the only source of information, 
the formulation of the theory that kings in those days were mere 
puppets in the hands of their ministers might have been justi- 
fied to a certain extent. But this view is contradicted by a large 
mass of evidence which points to the king as the sole idealised 
hero, apart from whom the State had no existence, and who in 


^ CIT , HI, pp. 218 IT. An etrljer iotUncc it tlie BftDikbeni copper-pUt* ‘’t 
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truth was the State, as understood in those days. The Badal 
Praiasti, which depicts the acliievements of a Brahmin family 
producing successive generations of ministers who served under 
the Palas from Gopala I to Surapala I, may have pitched the 
claims of the family too high ; for in the official records of the 
Palas there is no corroboration of its evidence in so far as, if 
at all, it raises the prestige and pow'cr of the minister’s family 
above those of the king. What the inscription may at the most 
prove is that nothing could prevent a king from offering his 
personal homage to a Brahmin minisier, hut this did not mean 
any deterioration of his supreme authority as the paramount head 
of the government. The influence secured by such a minister, 
as shown in the Badal iWnsasti^ was of a personal character, due 
to his good services to the king, hut not to any constitutional 
right whicli could he duly enforced. 

It may he safely mentioned here that there w^as the 
possibility of a constitutional development of a far-reaching 
cha4'acter on tlie eve of the accession of the Palas. At that time 
the. country witnes>ed a general collapse of royal authority ; it 
appeared as if everybody tried to seize power and bring others 
under his subjection. But there was yet no apprehension of the 
failure of monarchy as a system, so deep-rooted it had become in 
the consciousness of the people. It was felt that only a strong 
ruler could save the country from the crisis into which it 
had been plunged, not that kingship as an institution bad failed, 
and consequently, a different form of government should be 
[’iven a trial. Gopala was acclaimed as the right type of ruler 
capable of steering ttie vessel of the slate across troubled waters. 

A question of constitutional importance is involved in the 
manner in which Gopala came to occupy the throne. The v^rse 
HI the Khalimpur inscription of Dharmapala \ the son and suc- 
cessor of Gopala, stating the circumstances in which the Pala 
dynasty was founded, uses two words of a technical character, 

’ Kp. Ind , IV, pp- 247 ff. 
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viz., Mdtsyanyaya ^ and Prakriti. The Kautiliya, speaking of the 
origin of the state of mdtsyanydya, defines the term as follows : 
ApranUehimdtsyanydyam-udbhdvayati | Ballydn-ahalam higrasate 
dandadhar-dhhave — i.e., '‘When the law of punishment is kept in 
abeyance, it gives rise to such disorder as is implied in the 
proverb of fishes (meaning that a great fish swallows a small one); 
for in the absence of a magistrate, the strong will swallow the 
weak, but under his protection the weak resist the strong.” 
According to Indian speculators, monarchy had its origin amidst 
circumstances characteristic of a state of fndtsyanydya : mdtsya’ 
nydy-dbhibhutdh prajd Manum Vaivasvatam rdjdnam chakrire. '^ 
(“People suffering from anarchy as illustrated by the proverbial 
tendency of a large fish swallowing a small one first elected 
Manu, the Vaivasvata, to be their king”). The political condi- 
tion of the country on the eve of Gopala's accession, described 
as a state of mdtsyanydya, was such as required the concerted 
action of the affected people to be put an end to. The term 
' Prakriti y' therefore, which has been used in the Khali mpur 
Plate to denote the agent that brought about the end of this state 
of mdtsyanydya in which the country had been placed, should 
have the same meaning as the word * Prajdy ’ employed in the 
Kautiliya, denoting those who removed ‘ anarchy ’ by electing 
Vaivasvata Manu as their king. Mdtsyanydya is a recurrent 
phenomenon ; it appears whenever there is a failure of the law of 
punishment, i.e.y whenever the kingly authority is non-existent. 
The situation which arose in Bengal was unlike one common to a 
state of temporary uncertainty, confusion and disorder marking a 
period of transition from one regime to another. At such a time 
there was the need of all combining together to find out a 
solution. The use of the word ' Prakriti ' * in the sense of people 

1 Cf. M&UytDyiyt-vir^hiUt> P. Bbtttacbtrrt. KimarfpftHiti 

Ttxu, p. IS. 

* I, 18. 

> * Prakriti ' in the leote of lubjeett it prububly utod id tbe HAtbigaa^i inaeription of 

KbirtTOl*, tee £p. lod., XXf pp. Tiff; also in ti e >Tooigadh marriptioo of Skaodagupi*. 
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in general is to be found in two earlier inscriptions from 
Damodarpur and Faridpur. ^ In this sense the word is also 
used in the Artha^astra : Ardja-bija-Iubdhah kshudrajjarishatke 

virdkta-prakritir The Arthasastra also gives the 

name Prakriti to each of the elements— the king, the minister, 
the country, the fort, the treasury, the army and the 
ally (Svdiny-amdtya~ja 72 apada-durga-koh~danda-mitrdni prakri- 
tayah), the aggregate of which constituted a State ruled by .i 
uionarch. This theory regarding the constituent elements of 
sovereignty is known to the author of the Kamauli Praiasti of 
Vaidyadeva (Saptdnga'ksliiiipddliiiram--\vrse 12). An existing 
kingdom is endowed with these factors, but when there is no 
kingdom, no state, no form of recognised political authority, 
who are to be meant by the ' prakritayah ’ that placed the crown 
cm the head of Gopala ? Out of the elements mentioned in the 
Kautiliya, although scattered and disintegrated owing to the 
absence of an acknowledged ruling authority, the danda and the 
janopada, i.c., the soldiery and the country-folk, may have taken 
part in the election of the king in association with others like 
those who had served as ministers under monarchs whom they 
later discarded, and it is quite likely that this movement had the 
financial support (koh) behind it which it needed in order to 
have proved a success. It can be shown that in the earlier period 
local leadership in villages and districts had been quite an effec- 
tive and serviceable factor of tlie prevailing system of administra- 
tion. In such limited regions individuals designated Mahattara 
;iiid various institutions of local self-government had been accus- 
tomed for centuries to functions of a iTvponsible character. It is 
[irobable that local authorities of such ly[)es connected ^^itb a 
comparatively small area joined together or tO(»k the initiative in 
electing a sovereign, who afterwards gradually extended his sphere 
of authority, so that the whole country came to accept his rule. 

as there is nothing on record showing such activities cm 
their part as were commensurate with the dignity and importance 


» Ep. iDd., XV. p. 186; Id«L AdI., 1910. 
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of which evidence is supplied by the act of the election itself, it 
may be that there had been no system in vogue requiring regular 
meetings of large popular assemblies for any kind of normal 
constitutional business connected with the central executive of a 
Stale, That the people were at first treated with respect even 
by the head of the State is shown by the importance attached bj 
Dhannapiila to the good opinion of the people, which he enjoyed 
ihroughout his dominion. The Khalimpur grant of this monarch, 
unlike the later inscriptions of the family, also contain expressions 
which seem to show that local leaders were held by him in high 
regard :ind esteem. The omission of these as well as the non- 
mention of the part [)layed by the Prahritis in the establishment 
of the Tala dynasty in the subsequent records does not seem to 
be without some significance. It is not unlikely that the Palas 
who had owed so mu^di to the peo[)le on the onset of their career 
consolidated their |)osiiion so elTectively by stamping out the evils 
of lawlessness and by making conquests abroad that they very soon 
felt free U) go the way they liked without having to seek poptilar 
approval or consenl. Moreover, having secured the active asso- 
ciation of som(‘ generations of very capable ministers wliose work 
is praised in the Badal Praksti, the early Piiia kings felt them- 
selves well fortified. Those who had elected Gopala do not appear 
to have attempted to devi.se a new consliiulioii for themselves. 

With these introductory remarks we may now proceed to 
examine the sssiem of administration as it actually worked. 
Boyal titles remained as in the preceding period.' To these usual 
titles some of the Sena kings added their own hirudai. The 
birudas assumed by Vija}asena, Vallalasena, Lakshraanasena, 
Visvarupasena and Ke.savasena were respectively Ari-vrishabhi- 
hh^ara, Arirdja-Nihhnha-Sahkara, A rirdja-Madana’Sahkara, A n- 
rdja-Vrishabhdhka-3ankara and Arirdja-’Asahya-Sankara, 

^ Tbe Tipper* oopper-plate grent of Lokaoith* 1^*0 titlei, AdhicDfth&ri;* 

P*r»tne4»ar», tee Ep. Ind , XV, pp. 801 ff. Tl.e title Perameirare ia aitumed by Vijayticuft 
VaUllaaeDt and LakAbmavaseoa, and the expreatiou Aivapali Oaiapati-Narapali rija traj' 
Idbiptti it bestowed opon Viivar^paseoa. 
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The king’s ohlivsl son, as usual, was meant for heir-apparency 
iyuuvarajyam). As to his duties and functions, no detailed infor- 
nialion is supplied. One such ) uvnrdja or heir-apparent, 
Tribhuvanapala, carried out the duties of a messenger in con- 
nexion with the Khalimpur grant ; another, ciz., Rajyapala was 
eiiiriisted with similar business in the matter of the Mongbyr 
grant.' Vigrahapala, the Palaking, abdicated in favour of his son 
Nrinlyanapala who was acting as the Yuvardja at the time of 
I he renunciation of the throne by his fatluT." The term Kuvidra 
wa^ applied to a son of the king, appointed to a high administrative 
post such a- a provincial governorship. The Kumdra sometimes 
gave a good account of liim.'^elf by taking part in the reigning 
king's military campaigns. Thus Lakshrnanasena in his youth, 
li( fon‘ his installation as a king, appears to have participated in 
V .me victorious expeditions (Madhainagar grant).® Eamapala 
used to hold consultations with his sons, particularly Rajyapala, 
in connexion with his war-preparations against the Kaivartas, 
tlu' ewllapse of whose power was not only the greatest achieve- 
iiient* of his reign but one of the most notable episodes of the 
closing period of Pala history. 

Not only the king and his son or sons were interested 
in the government, but the former’s cousins sometimes 
intimately associated tliemselves with its policy and activities. 

1 dianriapala and his son Hevapala were each in turn assisted 
^ t'lUTOusly by tlieir respective cousins, Vakpala and Jayapala, 
111 the prosecution of their military plans. The Sahitya Parishat 
Lirant of Vis\a^upa^cna ' gives the names of two KumdraSy 
Sniyiisenn and Piirusholtamasena, yecording the gift of 

' Ep. Ind .XVm.pp. aCMff. 

" Tnd. Aot , XV. pp. aoniT: OEM., pp. 5Cff. 

^ JI’ASB, V, 47lff; HR, pp. The date ibe Tippera copper-plat© of 

Eok[i„im,a if uBcerliin. If »t ii not a pre PIU iotcription, it will show that wraetime in the 
eii'ly |’*irt ol ibe period under review h chief nemed Bh»viD&li>a ibdicated in favour of hie 
nephew and bitoielf became a * riihi ’ (bbrUut? vute gupivtli pratipadye riiyetn irimftn- 
hTiirl = riihi iaDno...V. 4), lee Ep. Ind., XHT.pp, SOI ff, 

^ IB. pp. 1481 

i\l 
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a plot of land measuring 10 nddnas by the former to Halayudha 
on his birth-day {varshavriddhau- 1.-4), and the gift of another 
plot measuring 24 wddrias by the other Kumdra. The Kumdra 
used to have his own amdtyas, styled Kumdrdmdtyas . Whether 
such Amdtyas, distinguished from the Rdjdmdtyas , were to be 
attached only to those among the princes who had been appointed 
to provincial governorships, or to all such persons whether free or 
in such service, is not clear. From the inscriptions of the earlier 
period it appears that the Kumdrdmdiyas used to be appointed 
as Vishayapatis or district officers. This was perhaps because the 
administration of a province was generally regiirded as a matter 
principally reserved fur a Kumdra. Conseijuently, those who 
were to be appointed as Vishayapatis were usually recruited from 
the rank of the Kumdrdmdiyas, There is no direct evidence in 
the inscriptions of the period to show that there was any incident 
of internal dissension among the many royal families whose 
history is to be found in these records. The Ramacharita com- 
mentary, however, has preserved some authentic information 
regarding the most serious fratricidal quarrel that started during 
the reign of Mahipala II, in the course of which one brother, 
Ramapala seems to have been thrown into prison, and another. 
Surapala, w'as probably done away with at a subsequent stage. 
The death of another king in the family, Gopala III, was probably 
engineered by his uncle Madanapala, as suggested by verse IH 
of the latter’s Manahali grant, combined with the evidence of 
the Ramacharita flV). A study of the earlier inscriptions of tin 
Palas raises the suspicion that a struggle for pow’er nia\ 
have taken place in the royal family after the death of Devapiilu. 
leading to a change in the line of succession. But for want d 
definite evidence this suspicion cannot be converted into i 
certainty. 

In the initiation of a policy and in the devising of ways 
means to give effect to it, the king surely had to turn to his mini^* 
ters who must have lived in the capital of hia dominion, so that 
they might be directly available to him in theconductof the central 
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adraiaistration. It may be noted here that none of the Brahmin 
advisers mentioned in the Badai Pra^asti has been actually 
designated a minister, but their functions, as referred to in the 
inscription, were actually those of a minister or counsellor. In 
this inscription Garga claims to have made Dharmapala the 
master of the ' whole world ’ (Dharmah kritas4ad-adhipas4v- 
fikhilasu dikshu). His son Darbhapani made the long stretch 
of territory extending from the Himalayas to the Vindhyas 
tributary to Dharmapala’s son and successor, Devapala; this 
achievement was due to the policy said to have emanated from 
him {nltya). Darbhapani’s son Somesvara who also flourished 
in Devapala’s reign has been described as parame^vara-vallahha 
or one enjoying the confidence of the sovereign. His son 
Kedararni^ra is credited with the whole responsibility for the 
success that attended Devapala's relations with the Utkalas, the 
llunas, the Gurjaras and the Dravidas. Kedaramisra, his son, 
was associated with the reign of Sur.ipala,andhissonwasGurava- 
misca whose skill in and devotion to polity won the admiration 
of hjs soverv‘ign Narayanapala, It was this Bhatta Guravami6ra 
who acted as a messenger in connexion with the Bhagalpur 
grant of Narayanapala. There are two verses in the Badai 
Prahsiiy from which one may be templed to draw the inference 
ihat the influence exercised by this Brahmin family was so 
great that even the Pala kings who received the benefit of its 
guidance and advice, particularly in the conduct of their foreign 
policy, had to acknowledge themselves as inferior to it. Verse 
G slates that Devapala had to wait at the gale of Darbhapani for 
an interview with him (Tasihau iSrhDevapdlo nripatir-arasar- 
aprkshayd dvdri yasya). The next verse records that this king 
fiiM offered him “ a chair of state ” before seating himself on^the 
Ibrone (dattdpy^analpam-udupd'chchhavipUham agrc yasy-dsanam 
^^drapatih surarojo-kalpoh I ndnd-narendra-niuku^ftkita-pddap- 
cmhih sirhhdsanafh sa-chakilah scoyam-dsasddo II ). It is difficult 
lo agree with A. K. Maitreya ’ who holds that the Palas were 


OLM, p. TOn. 
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most anxious to pay homage to these ministers and to do 
nothing that might displease them for this reason that they were 
the leaders of the people who had elected Gopala 1 to the throne. 
There is no evidence in this inscription, or in any other, as far as 
we know, to support the view that Ihese ministers had their 
power based in a constitutional sense on popular support or that 
they owed their allegiance or were responsible to any group of 
people or institution except the king. 

As several generations of this Brahmin family were associa- 
ted with successive Pala rulers, it is evident that the hereditary 
principle was observed in the api)ointn)ent of ministers. This 
principle in regard to higher services at least appears to have 
continued to operate under later dynasties also, viz., Uie Chandras 
and the Yadavas, as is shown by the l^huvaneswar Prasasti ol 
Bhatta Bhavadeva.^ This inscription probably show's that 
Adideva, the grandfather of Bhavadeva JI served under a 
Chandra king, and his son Govardhana may have also been con- 
nected with the same family. But Govardhana’s son BJiatia 
Bhavadeva served under Harivarmadeva who appears to .have 
been a member of tlie Y'adava family of East Bengal. 

Having made some concession for the fact that sudi 
Statements regarding the honour and prestige enjoyed by these 
ministers at the hands of their sovereigns occur in an inscription 
where the panegyrical element is too manifest to escape notice, 
one cannot but be persuaded to hold that there must be a 
hubstratum of truth in them, and on such a view* of the matter 
may attempt to explain what accounted for the dominant 
position held by these Brahmins in the royal court. One of the 
most apparent causes of their influence was their learning, which 
to judge from the internal data of the Badal Pillar inscription, 
must have been of an outstanding character; another cause was 
their wealth which must have secured for them a large 
following, and the third factor that conlrihuted to their sncce s 


* Kp liid , VI. pp. 2*13.07 ; I B, pp 26ff. 
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in the affairs of the state was their efficiency as soldiers. Garga, 
ihe adviser of Dharmapala, w^as more than Brihaspati, the 
counsellor and preceptor of the gods (vijahdsa Brihaspatim yah — 
verse 2); his son Darl)ha[)ani appears to have been well-versed 
in the tour Vedas {Vidyd-chafushfaya-mukludmburuhdtta — 
verse 4); Somesvara was like Dhananjaya in point of prow’ess 
and he bestowed liberal gifts on suppliants, and through his 
wealth was able to make his friends dance in joy (verse 9) ; 
Kedaramisra w’as a great scholar having easily succeeded in 
acquainting himself with the four ridyds (verse 12), who 
seems to have given away large sums of money to needy 
persons, thinking that the w(‘nhh possessed by him 

really belonged to them, having been stolen by himse f 
{si aydm-upahriia-i'itidti-QrOiino j/ob/M/unn-verse 14) ; Guravamisra 
was a second barasurama (v(Tse is) ; his sovereign himself 
expressed his appreciation of his wealth of speech, his knowledge 
of the Agunid^y the Vedas, Jy(disha or Astronomy, etc. (verse 20); 
he .was as much competent to defeat his opponents in assemblies 
of .learned men as in overpowering his enemies in fields of battle 
(verse 22), however powerful they might be. His scholarship 
and sacrificial activities are spoken of with evident admiration 
in the Bhagalpur inseriplion of Naravanapala, where he is men- 
tioned as doing the duties of a mes>enger (verse 18). Their intel- 
lectual qualities, in particular their {lolitical wisdom as well as 
martial abilities, above all, their personality, no doubt gave them 
a commanding [losilion which few rulers could ignore, but the 
Ihiddhist monarchs of the iTila dynasty must have been specially 
concerned to pay them their homage on the very material ground 
that through, them they could expect to keep the non-Buddhist 
clement in the population in good humour. In the Kantauli 
I'nisasii of Vaidyadeva, lie is mentioned to have originally served 
a> a SQchiiQ under the GawUsiara Kiimarapala (end of the 
Hill century). He is described in that inscriiition as the sharp- 
laycd sun unto the lotuses of the assembly of saehii'as Sachiva- 
^^laidja-saroja-tigmabhanuh (verse ItO* The nature of bis duties 
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and functions before his transfer to Assam is to be under- 
stood from the fact that he won a signal victory over the 
enemy in a naval battle in South Bengal and that the 
sovereignty of his master wras a matter of deep and close 
concern to him (verses ll-l'i), which made him the latter’s 
friend, dearer than his life. The functions of this ofiBcer must 
have been those of an intimate adviser or counsellor, also qualified 
to back his efforts towards the success of his master’s reign by- 
rendering personal military service. Vaidyadeva was afterwards 
appointed to rule in the east in place of Timgyadeva who had 
become disaffected against Kumarapala. It seems that in those 
days a minister who had no military qualities had little chance 
of being recognised by the government as indispen8al)le. 
Vaidyadeva gave a further proof of his pre-eminence as a soldier 
by defeating Timgyadeva in battle, whereupon he was able to 
feel secure as a ruler in Kamarupa itam-avanipatim jilt a 
l/ttddhe — V. 14). The term Maniri is also found used in some of 
the Pala inscriptions. The Duta of the grant recorded in- th.> 
Bangarh inscription of Mahipala I (lOth century) was Bhatia 
Vfim lua, styled Mantri.' The messenger of the Amgachhi grant 
of Vtgrahapala III was aUo a Mantri.^ 

From the preceding discussion it will appear that the 
supreme position in the State belonged to the king who was 
advised and assisted by his sons, kinsmen and counsellors {sachira, 
mintn). For further details one should turn to those portions 
in the available inscriptions, which supply designations of various 
officials to whom all grants of lands were to be commnnicated 
in a formal manner. The Kb&limpur plate of Dbarmap&la, which 
is the earliest dated record of bis reign, gives a list of designa- 
tio'«3 mentioned here in the order in which they ocenr in the 
text : Rijarajanaka , Rijaputra, Rajdmitya, Senipati, Vishatjn- 
pati, Bhogapati, ShashihMhikrita, Dat!4aiakti, Da^pd^ifin. 
Ghauroddharanika, Doussddha-sidhanika, DOIa, Khola, Gamfitj'i- 

' Ep. Ind .XlV, p. 328, 

» /Wif, XV, p. 286, n. 3. 
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mifca, A bhitvaramdnaf Hasty-asvci-ga-mQhish-djdvik-Mhyaksha^ 
yiavadhyaksha, Baladhyaksha, Tanka, Saulkika, Gaulmika, 
Tadayuktaka, Viniyuktaka. In the undated Nalanda Plate ' of 
the same certain designations which do not occur in the 
above-mentioned inscription are found included in a similar list, 
riz., MahakSrtlakritika, M ahadandanftyaka , Mahdjmtlhdra, Maha- 
sdmanta, Maharaja, Pramdtri, Sarabhahga, Kumaramdfya, Rdja- 
xthdniya, DaMparddhika , Uparika, Dandika, Kshetrapala, Prdnta- 
pala. A comparative study of the two lists will also show the 
omission of certain titles in the Nalanda plate, which are to be 
found in the Khalirapur Plate, riz , ShashthadhikHta, Dan(iaMii, 
S’dradhyaksha, Baladhyaksha, Bhogapali, Data, Khnla, Seruipati 
The lists given above begin with the designation Raja- 
rdjanaka. In the Monghyr grant of Devapala the first designa- 
tion mentioned is that of Ranaka. In the Bhagalpur grant of 
Nurayanapala this is preceded by the word ‘ Raja,' with which 
It seems to form a compound, implying a single office. In the 
Bangarh and other later Pula inscriptions this place is occupi d 
by Rdjardjanyaka ' but the older form is Rdjarajanaka, which 
occurs in the grants of Dharmapala. It is thus to be noticed 
that while it is the grunts of Devapala only which begin with 
Rdtiaka, the other Pala inscriptions begin either with Rdja- 
rajanaka or Rijarajanyaka . In the Rampal copper-plate of 
5ri-Chandra * of the Chandra dynasty the designation ‘Rdtuika' 
occurs next to ' Rdjili.' In the Belava copperplate" of the 
Varmans and some inscriptions of the Senas (Barrackpur,’ 
N'aihati, ‘ Anulia '' ), lioth ‘ Ranaka ' and ‘ Rajarajanyaka ’ 
ire to be found, the latter standing at the head of the list while 
the former coming in after ‘ RdjtYt.' It has been suggested that 
till' term ‘ Rdjanaka ' which occurs in the Chamba inscriptions 

' Ep. iBd . XXItl, p. 290 ff 
' IB, p. 1 C 

' K.p. Iiid. XII pp. S7-4S:lB.,p 14 S. 

' Bp. lad., XIV, p. set ff; IB p 61 1 
‘ Ep.lBd..XtV,p.l69ff. 

‘ M8B.LVU,pl. I. P.68J sttt 
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is a Sanskrilised rather than a real Sanskrit word. This ex- 
pression in Chamha corresponded, as Vogel suggests, ^ to Rand 
and was applied as a title to the vassals of its Rajas. The 
Rajatarahgini quoted by him shows that the word Rdjanaka used 
to be applied in Kashmir almost in the same sense as is denoted 
by the word ^ minister.’ If ‘ Rdjanaka ’ is the same as ^ Rdnaka ’ 
or 'Ram,' how is it to be explained that both 'Rdnaka' 
and either Rdjanaka or Rdjanyaka occur together in some of the 
inscriptions? It may be that 'Rdjanyaka' or its apparent 
cor ruption ' Rdjanaka ’ is nothing but a diminutive form of 
' Rdjanya.' Regarding Rdnaka, it is quite possible that the 
designation denoted some such status as is done by the word 
'Rand' in Chamha. That there was not probably a vast 
difference between the position of a Rdjdrdjanaka and that of a 
Rdnaka may be evident from tlie fact that the place of om 
appears to have been taken by the other in the grants of tlie 
Palas. The Deopara Pras‘as<i of Vijayasena (11th century)’ wa> 
engraved by Sulapani, who was a Rdnaka and the head of. the 
guild of artisans of Varendra. If a king can write poetry,, of 
whicli there are many instances in Indian history, there is 
nothing surprising in a prince engaging himself as an artist. 
But what is significant here is the headship of a guild, whicli 
must have been an economic organization, that is claimed for 
the Rdnaka.^ It is probable that members of the princely order, 
sometimes forgoing political ambitions preferred to win 
distinctions in other spheres of life. 

The Rdjdmdiyas were proliably the companions of the king, 
who were men of nolile descent. An amdtya may not have 
infrequently been employed as a royal adviser. In the abreiicr 

• 

* Aotiqaitieft of Cbftmbt, pp. 110, 121. 

* Ep. lDd.,I,pp. 807 ir. 

* Tb« Bihir Buddhift briis image inscription of tbo reigo of Nlri/apapiU recordn i 

gift made by Kiq%ka Tblnika, a resident of tnd. Ant., p. 

dftu of (be grant recorded in ibe Qafijftiu Flate of Bt 94 i>»(^^ 8 devl is a Ripaka nanici 
Dipilata, tee Ep. Ind., Voi. \1, pp. 187 fl. 
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of definite evidence it will be hazardous to attempt to indicate 
his position more precisely and how or whether his duties differed 
from those of mantrins and sachiras. The designation 
‘ Rajaniatya ' is to l)c understood in contradistinction from the 
term ‘ Kumdraindtya the former apparently being used to 
denote a certain class of persons serving on the king’s staff, 
while the latter a definite group of officers serving under 
the KumdTds. 

The SVnupati was the highest military officer of the State, 
the Coininander-in-Cliief of the king’s Army. The Nalanda 
grant does not mention this post but that of the Mahadanda- 
iifiydliO, who probably [lerforined duties similar to those of the 
Setulpali. The Irda copper-plate of the Kamboja king Nayapala 
uses the term in the plural number. It is not improbable that 
the king was ^till regarded as tlie highest military authority in 
the Stale working with a number of SendpRis. \Ahat is, 
however, most significant in connexion with the military depart- 
luent of the Kamlioja king is a phrase in this inscription which 
definitely shows that the S(ndpaiis had to carry on their business 
with the help of a number SainiLa-sawgha-mulhyas or chiefs of 
corporations of soldiers. It is interesting to note that the 
Kautiliya speaks of the corporations of the Kamhhojas, the 
Sura.-htras and the Kshatnyas devoted to trade and industry as 
well as to the practice of arms as a means of livelihood (Kambhoja- 
SuTdshtra-Kshatriyiosrcvy-ddoyah idrttd.mlr.opajmnah). ’ The 
Ird,i grant may thus be regarded as incidentally furnishing a 
piece of valu.ible evidence about the identification of theixambojas 
who established their political power in Bengal in the tenth 
century A.D. and also in regard to the continuity of their military 
institutions as late as that {leriod. The Shashlhddhiknta was in 


Ml.e..,.,.o,.p.n.ul.rr.pab,fclik. tb.lof the Rlmt.ho.,. .U. ^ 

ni. pp «. 69. I bo,.ver. laCio.d to think tb.t .be tenn K.h.tn,. - ^ 
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charge of the department entrusted with the work of collecting 
for the king one-sixth share of the produce from the cultivators. 
The title ‘ Dandakkti ’ occurs only in the Khalimpur Plate. 
Its place in the lists is taken by ‘ Dandika ' in the other 
inscriptions of the period, even in the Nalanda grant of 
Dharmapala himself. Probably the same office is denoted by 
both the expressions. The Dandaiakti appears to have been 
the officer in charge of the Law of Punishment. The 
Dandapaiika of the Khalimpur and Nalanda plates of Dharmapala 
must have filled the same office as that of the Dandavasika 
who appears in the other inscriptions. The expression 
is derived from ‘ danda-paSa,' i.e., ‘ rod-and-rope.’ The 

form ‘ Dandavasika,’ according to Vogel, is due to ‘ vernacular 
influence.’ The title describes rather crudely the functions of 
the Chief Police Officer. The Chavroddharanika was the highest 
officer concerned with the apprehension of thieves, robbers and 
brigands, his functions being the same as those of the 
Chauroddhartar or Chauragrdha, mentioned in the Hindu 
law-books. ' 

It has been found difficult to understand the implications 
of the expression ‘ Dauhsddhasddhanika ’ or any of its variants, to 
be met with in the inscriptions of the period. It is not clear 
if it sometimes refers to the functions of two different officers — 
Dauhsadha and Sadhanika. The latter term can be traced in one 
of the Faridpur grants * by which some nautical officer " may 
have been meant. The form DauhsadhyasSdhanika occurs in the 
Kampal grant of SrI-Chandra, Dauhsadhanika in the Belava 
grant of the Varmans, and most of the 8ena inscriptions, 
MahSduhsddhika in the Edilpur grant of Kefeva-sena and 

f Hecbt ODd Sitte, p. 124 ; trtnslstion bj B. E. Gbotb, p. 271, 

* lod. AdI., 1910. p. 211. According to Ptrgiter, » SAdbuitk* wm * tome igtot. 
•ttomf j cj ftetoinm. tppoioted b; the lord of the district to trsOMot bntioost genersllj on hi* 
bebftir snd that be wtf 'aperton of bigber antboritjr than tha ofloar who looked eftar tbe 
V^Aptra ’ See ibtd, pp. 211'21d. 

* Cf ‘ EBri torae<oeb|ra«oatisAdbaoika"* in t) e Bone Eeet'Bisk CV^iperplei* 
de%i sod ndiyar|;ft, se Harit Kriihott Peti, £p. lod., XXTIIt pp. 299 1. 
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Mahadauhsadhanika in the Pala grants excepting the grants of 
the reign of Dharmapala, where the expression is used wdthout 
the prefix ^ mahd/ It cannot be doubted that in most cases, if 
not in all, the duties and functions of a single officer are meant. 
The construction of the phrase makes it quite clear that whatever 
his actual work might have been, its extremely difficult or delicate 
character must have been its most prominent feature.^ The term 
is sometimes interpreted to mean the designation of an officer 
entrusted with the care of those who were mentally defective. 

The Data held the post of an ambassador.'^ The designation 
was also used to mean the office of a messenger, to which one 
was temporarily appointed for the purpose of communicating the 
king’s sanction and order regarding a grant and getting it 
e^tecuted in the form of a legal d)cumentby local officers. The 
t^m *Khola means in Sanskrit literature a lame person. What 
the functions of the officer designated Khola were, have not yet 
been correctly ascertained. Among the Bengal inscriptions the 
titlemccurs only in the Khalimpur grant, and curiously enough, 
once again in the Ramganj inscription of the Ifih century. The 
derivative meaning of 'Ganiagamika ’ is ‘one who gues and comes,’ 
and that of ^'ibhilvaramdna ' ‘ one w'ho hurries.’ It may strike 
one that the officers designated by these titles could not have been 
of a high rank, since their functions, understood etymologically, 


' In tb« chapter dealing with the organiwlion of eapionage in 
KauOlvaT AnhattHra. tl»« phraae-daQ^^'ttraaidhen-idhikftrepa vi }anapada-vidve8haih 
trifc^iiyet-occun. Shaam Saatry’a irrmiaiion (aec p. 27) aeema to be defective for it does aui 
p^y 9 u(Bc;ent attention to the implicetion» of ' edhikirepi.’ It may be poaaible that tliere was 
adepartmeDiaothoriaedtoimpoeeflneand oppreaaive uxea for the sole purpose of creating 
poliii.al tronhlei to the edvanUge of the king. ‘ 8idb*yet ' la uaed in tl.e Artliattatra m 
mother paaiage tV. «) is conoexion with the teak of Ucticelly handling a disloyal chitf ipat- 
pritikarepa vl aidhayel) A SAdbanika may be preaumed to have been appointed to carry out 
difficult sute*butioeaa involving much personal riak. 

’ The Ird4 grant of the Klmboja family vetoa to show that a Diiia, ^ho must have been 
^ riploied at a repreifoUtivt of hia aovereign at the court of another king, was assisted by a 
D'lmhrr of fffli()ba*puriiabaa ioficera of the aaoret aarvice). There are two chapters in the 
K^i^lil'ya. re«pfctite!y antitW 'Gmfba pnn.ab-otpatUV wd ‘ GOiJha-purual.a-pra^idhib 
dealing wUh ipiM and tlie organi-atioo of the dapartmtoi of aspionage. 
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merely carry with them a sense of physical efficiency and 
movement. But such a view cannot possibly be entertained as they 
have been grouped with those among whom the most responsible 
officers can be recognized. It is probable tljat the Gamagamika 
was appointed to carry out functions of an urgent character in 
connexion wutb the diplomatic department of the State, requir- 
ing frequent visits to neighbouring kingdoms or to the dominions 
of vassals. The Abhiivaramanas duty was probably to be 
actively j‘e.>ponsible for an expeditious dispatch of official 
business of either some or all the deparments of the 
State. 

There were superintendents to deal witli matters relating to 
different classes of animals, viz.^ the elephant, horse, cow and the 
hu{idlo{Hasty’aha-go-7nahLsh-ajavikddhijQksha — Khalimpur Plate }. 
Tlie functions of this officer became more limited with the creation 
of another post, concerned with the care and maintenance of those 
ani mils specially useful totheArmy, ru., theelephant, the horse 
and the camel (Nalauda). The Navddhyaksha and the B 2 lddhyaksh(i 
were the heads respeeiively of the department of navy and that of 
land forces. The term 'bala in ' Balddhyaksha* may have the 
same sense as it bears in the expression 'hasty-ah -oshtra-bak- 
vydpritakaA It may be noted here that the latter phrase does 
not occur in the Khalimpur plate, as in the Nalanda plate of the 
same monarach it does occur with the omission of ^balddhya- 
ksha/ It will, however, be difficult to conclude from this that 
the functions of the two officers were the same, for part of the 
duties at any rate must have bjen carried out by the officer 
designated Hasty^^aiva'gO’inahish-djdvikddhyaksha. There cannot 
be any doubt that this last-named officer and the Balddhyaksha 
employed by Dharraapala carried out their work in mutual co- 
operation, the latter doing some additional duties in connexioii 
with the management of Infantry. The military headship of the 
entire army must have belonged to the Sendpati, Among otiicr 
duties of the Ndcddhyahfha must have been those connected v\ith 
the construction of nau^vd^kas or bridges of boats, as are frequent' 
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ly mentioned in the Pala inscriptions, across the Bhagirathi and 
other rivers of strategic importance, as well as their maintenance 
and upkeep. Navy played an important part in the military 
history of the Palas and the Senas. There are references in the 
Kainauli grant of Vaidyadeva and the commentary of the Karaa- 
charita to naval engagv'nients or to crossings of rivers by the Pala 
Army, and in tljc Deopara inscription of Vijayasena to a 
successful military undertaking during his reign involving the use 
of boats {pa^chfitya-chakra-jaifQhdishii yasifo yarad-Gdhga^ 
jjraidham-anudlidvati nau-riidne). 

The term ' Taril:a ' means a ferryman, but the officer thus 
styh^d mu^t have been much more than a m<^re ferryman. The 
grants of Devapala contain two designations, Tariko and Tarapati^ 
wliich may seem to be allied in meaning. Flie Tanka appears to 
have been placed in cluirge of bury sers iee, probably a source of 
revenue,’ and was besides responsible for carrying out those regu- 
i.ilioiis whicii may have existed in regard to the movements of 
pnvlite individuals from one [ilace to another. The Tarapati 
ser\'ing under Devapala may have been responsible for the cons- 
truction of ferries, their development and ujikeep. The .^auJkika 
\\"d> the Superintendent of tolls or customs, and the Gaulinika 
performed the duties of the Superintendent of forests. 

It should be pointed out here that in the Khalimpur grant 
there is no mention of ‘ Sdmnntas ' in its list of officials. In 
the other grants of the Palas an officer, styled Mahdsamdnta,^ 
appears, including the Nalanda grant of Dharmapala. The 
Klmlimpur grant shows, however, the existence of this office by 
reporting that the gift recorded in that inscription was made 


» 

’ SeeKioplja ArthU4i«r», 11, 6, where tbf Swniharttft or Collector of reveoue a 
auked lo itteod to iIU, bili, k^ra, v^pik, nedlpkli, ure, oivel^, vivlU, vartini, 

chorarajjft. 

’ The Tippera Copper-plato of Lokanllba wfera to a Bnhmin named Pradoshaiarmao 
wli-heldtbepoatoftbeMthItimtnU, Kp. lDd.,XV, pp. 801 ff. The other admimstratife 
lertui oonUined in thta ioaoriptioo »re Kumbrimatya, Adhikara^ia, Viibayapati, Simanta 

and Vyaviblrl. 
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at the request of the Mahasdmantadhipati. Such an officer must 
have been appointed to exercise a general control over the feuda- 
tories; he was the link through which the king’s contact with 
the Sdmantas was maintained. It may be suggested here that at 
least some of the Rdja-Rdjanakas present at the king’s court were 
a group of Sdmantas who used to spend most of their time at the 
imp"‘rial capital, with their military qu)tas placed at the disposal 
of thnr sovereign. {Udlchln - dncka - narapati - prdhhriilkrit^ 
dpr uneya-hayi-vdhinl). Tlie presence of many such subordinate 
rulers in the immediate neighbourhood of the king is alluded to 
in the passage : dikchakr-dydla-hhubhrit-parikara-visarad - vdhim- 
durrcilokis- tisthau Sn-Dccapdla-nripaiir-avasar-dpckshayd drori 
yasijQ (verse 6), occurring in the Girudi Pillar inscription of 
Bhitti Guravamisra. The wives of such Sdmantafi may havi^ 
iieen referred to as Rdjnis in the lists of olBcials, contained in our 
inscriptions. What arrangements these absentee lords made for 
the government of their own people are, however, not known. If 
tliese princely persins were really atnong tlnse who are defimiely 
kno vn to have been officers of the Crown to whom every royal 
grant ha 1 t > be cotnmunic ited, it will appear that they along 
with the others had been drawn into the orbit of the central 
administration of the State. Another noteworthy point is tliai 
the king and his family together with probably certain ministers 
also appear to have been treated as a hoiy entirely separated from 
the group of officers noted in these inscriptions. The king making 
a grant himself, it is true, need not be told about it, but mem- 
bers of the king’s family including the ffumdros, if any, tla“ 
Yutardja, the queen or queens, should have been mentioned 
among those to whom such communications had to be im ide, 
had they not been regarded as a compact body distinct even fro:n 
the highest oflBcials of the State. Is it probable that the king 
with the responsible members of bis family, his kinsmen ai>‘' 
some prominent nainisters also, formed a sort of inner chatnl'^r 
acting in close concert, isolating themselves from the aristociai) 
ot officials ? The Irdk copper-plate of the KAiubojas, bowevd, 
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shows that their king treated himself as solely responsible for n 
^Tant, and did not associate with his family or any one of the 
highest ofiScials even for purposes of consultation, as shown by 
the fact that the grant made by him wns to be communicated 
to the queen (mahishi), the crown-prince {Yucaraja) the ministers 
{mmtrinah). the Priest {Purohifa), etc., in the first place, and 
secondly, to the Qdhyahshds or departmental bends including 
the Sendpati with their staffs {Karanas). 

The picture of the administrative condition of the early 
Pala period, as can be framed on the evidence of the Khalimpur 
grant of Dharmapala, does not agree in (n’ery way with the 
one contained in the oilier inscriptions of the dynasty, 
including even the Xalanda copper-plate grant issued hy 
the same monarch. The oTioial designations to be found 
mentioned in the Nalanda grant are repeated with slight 
occasional changes in all the other records of this dynasiv. 
Only in the Bhagalpur grant of Niirayanapala the list gi\en 
contains the additional designations : Mahfisdndhivigrahila^ 
MdhukshQpatQlika and also Rdmka, besides Rdjardjanaka, This 
list also omits Tarapati and cumhines Rujasihdnhja with 
Uparika. Moreover, in the Manahah grant of Madanapala (12!h 
century) there is no mention of Mdhddirnfandyaka, The term 
‘.4?ndfj/a’ is occasionally replaced hy the more explicit foim 
liujmdtya. Tlie Biingarh grant probably contains a refereixe 
to the post of Mahdmantrl, but this is not to be found in tlie 
usual list of officers. Against the designation 'Hasiy-aiva-go- 
indhish-djavikddhyaksha, to be noticed in the Khalimpur plate, 
is already mentioned, two designations are used in these grants 
iucluding the N^ilandft grant, riz,, Hasty-Qk-oshtrd-hak-i'ijdprY 
kka and KiiorQ-vddaia-go-malmh-djavikddhyokshd. Although 
Nrdanda grant is not dated, the similarity between its 
‘td mini strati ve portion and the lists of officers to l>e found in the 
recurdH of the Pftlas after Dbarmapala. m ikes it quite probable 
this grant was issued later than the Khalimpur grant dated 
32Dd year of his reign. In all these grants, as already 
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showD, some of the official designations are prefixed by ^Maha.' 
Whether this addition is merely ornamental, or is to be taken 
as signifying a distinctive status superior to that of the others 
who may have been given any such designation without the 
prefix, will remain a matter for speculation for the present, but 
it is quite possible that there was a tendency in the administrative 
system towards greater organization, further concentration of 
power, and unity of control, which manifested itself in tln' 
appointment of heads even among some of the highest ranks of 
officials. 

Two designations in particular seem to bear the mark of 
such a tendency in tlie policy of the State crystallising into a 
definite shape, n>., Mahnliumardmaiya and Mahdsdmanta. The 
officer styled Mahdkumdrdmdiya was evidently appointed to 
exercise a sort of general control over and guide the conduct of 
the KumdrdmdtyaSy and the officers designated Mahdsdmaiifa 
was entrusted with similar functions in regard to the feudatories 
of the king. Kumdrdmdtyas are known to have been emplow-i 
in the Gupta period as district officers working under the direc- 
tion of provincial governors. The appointment of a MahakuiiKi- 
rdmdtya and a Mahdsam^nta shows that the Pala kings were 
well aware of the inherent evils and dangers of an imperial 
system, often originating trom maladministration of provincial 
officers and the recalcitrance and disloyalty of feudatories, which 
they were anxious to eliminate by bringing them under a system 
of unified control. It cannot be claimed, however^ that the 
Palas originated a novel pdicy, for many of such designations 
with the prefix ' Maha ’ occur in several earlier inscriptions. It 
may be mentioned here that in the list of officials supplied by tic* 
Miinahali grant of Madanapaia there is the mention of a 
sdndhivigrahika, while the grant itself is associated with a 
Sindhivigrahika as its Dulaka, Similarly, the Bingarh liBt, if 
it includes a Mahamantri,^ will prove the existence of such a higf^ 


GLM. p. 96. B.o BiMrji rftdi * mtUmltjt * H 880, Ep. I»d., XIV, p. 8?" 
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office in addition lo those of Mantrins, one of whose names 
seems to he given as that of the Dutaka. Among the other officers 
named in the Pala inscriptions, t}]e Mahakdrttdkritika is sure to 
attract special attention ; the KdrUakrUikaoi theMallasarul inscrip- 
tion (6th century A.D.) is already a familiar figure. Perhaps it 
will not be a mistake to suppose that in the imperial system of the 
Palas there was room for many Kdrlidkritikas, PratlhdraSy Danda- 
nfnjakas, etc., as well as Sdmantas and Kumdrdmdtyas, spread 
over a wide geographical area, and that head> were appointed 
at tli(‘ centre to keep llu‘m under proper control and maintain 
some uniformity in the policy and conduct of government in so 
far as they were dependent upon these different classes of officers 
and supporters of the State. The Mahasdndhivigrahika, who 
figures in the Bhagalpur grant, being in charge of Peace and 
War, must have occupied a specially important place, as the 
Palas throughout had a military career, having been required to 
fight against a series of external enemies for defensive as well as 
offensive purposes, Tlie Bbuvaneswar Pramti of Bhatta Bhava- 
deva.gives the account of a Brahmin family which produced some 
successive generations of Sandhivigrahikas. The earliest of 
them probably served under a Chandra king described in the 
inscription as the ruler of ^anga. Bhatta Bhavadexa himself 
was engaged as such a minister under Harivarmadeva who 
nppears to have been a king of tlie \arman dynasty which sup- 
planted the Chandras in East Bengal. It is necessary to take 
note of the fact that Adideva, the first in the family that had 
H'ttied at Siddhnla in KadhMWcst Bengal) to adorn the office 
of a minister, has been given several epithets or designations. 
]](' was the VUrdma-sachua, the Mahamantrl, the Mahdpdtra 
the Sdndhivigrahl of a king of Vanga. He enjoyed tjie 
greatest confidence of his master as be was allowed, not in his 
private capacity, but as a Socfitra, to enjoy the company of the king 
when he was free frem all preoccupations ; that is to say, mattersof 
statecraft used to be discussed in complete privacy between these 
two persons. He, therefore, has been rightly described as the 

69 
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Chief Mantrin (Mahinmtri), i.e., tbe ebitf of (be royal adviBers 
or couiiseilors ; and the desijfnalion ‘ Sdndhiviffnhl ' abows tliat 
as t/ic l iMmamkica and kfa/idmntri of the king, be specklh 
cuticerned himself with questions of war and peace. Although 
no such particular designation has been applied to the Brahmins 
whose activities are recorded in tlie Badal Pra.'latli, it appears 
highly probable that functions denoted by these titles were 
similarly entrusted to them by the Pahi monarebs under whom 
they served. An outstanding personality, Bhat^a Bhavadeva, who 
flourished in a subsequent period, serving under Harivarmadeva, 
has been described as his Manlrasahti-aachira (verse IG),' whose 
ministry was probably responsible for tbe victory of the king 
over tbe Nagas, and among other things for the long reign which 
be enjoyed. There seems to be no doubt that bis functions were 
the same as those of his ancestor .\dideva ; be was a Mnntri 
and Sichica like him, his principal authority being associated 
with Mantraiakli which means the policy of war and peace.^ 
The inscription seems to coutain a bint that his son was also a 
high offleer who had a practical knowledge of Danda-niti (verse lG). 
It is claimed in tbe Bbuvaneswar inscription, that Bhatta Bhava- 
deva was well acquainted with the Vedas, the Agamaa, the 
Artbasastra, tbe science of medicine, tbe science relating to the 
use of arms, Siddhinta, Tantra, Ganita, tbe PhalasamhiUi 

(Astrology) and that be was the author of a treatise on Horaiastra 
(Horoscopy) and also works on Mimdmsa philosophy and tlie 
Dharma^astra. Three extant texts, the authorship of which 
belongs to Bhavadeva, tiz., tbe Tautatilamata-iilaka , the 
Karmdnushthdm-Paddhati or Dah-Karma-paddhaii and the 
Prayakhitlaprahrana (tbe flrst treatise being on MimSmsa and the 
two others on Smriti), substantiate the evidence of the inscrip- 
tioD as being actual proofs of his scholarship and literary activity* 

1 Tbe JooBgarb iDecriptioo of Bodradevt (15U A.D.) rueotiooi two cUnet of 
ew., BtriD8-f«oliiT»i tnd Mintra-iicbivti. Me Ep Ind., VIII. Tbe iuroett of 
fttiriboUd to bif poMBoeioii of the tbreef^ ttreogth ooottitoted by oUftbs ieiMrgj)t 
(eomiMl) and prabbn (aQtbori'jl, aee for ioitaoce tbe Itngfccbbi grant. Bp. Iod.,XV p 

t IB, p 88, D. 4- 
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Madaoapftla was served by n Sandhingrahika named Bhima- 
j,va appointed as the messenger of ibe Manahali grant. 
J,;,kshmana8cna was also served hy , scholar-minister, HahV 
yudha (a Brahmin of this name is rm niioned in the Edilpur 
.r;uii of Kesava-sena).* Harighosha served as a Sdndhnigrahika 
under VallalasenS, who performed the duties oi a Dutaka in 
connexion with the grant recorded in the Xaihati copper-plate, 
Lakshmanasena’s Sdndhivigrahika was entrusted with the work 
of a messenger in connexion witli his Tarpandighi, (lovmdapur 
and Anulia grants, SGTidhivigvdhika Nanisiihha serving, under 
Vi^varupasena carried out similar duties in respect of the Sahitya 
Parislmt grant. 

The Mahdkshapalalika appearing for the first time in the 
Bhagalpur grant must have been the oflScer in charge of Accounts. 
The Gupta inscriptions show that there was often a number 
of Pustapdlas who had to be consulted at ilie time of sale of lands 
by Government. The Mahdkshapatalika stationed at the centre 
of the empire was responsible as part of his duties for the whole 
department of Records with brandies probably in the different 
provincial towns and cities.* 

Among officials connected with the central administration 
or executive, the nature of whose duties and functions is being 
investigated, may be mentioned the Pramatri, who seems to have 
been concerned as a judge with civil cases only. VogeP on the 
authority of the chronicler Srivara is persuaded to conclude that 
this officer was entrusted with the administration of justice, but 
the passage quoted by him seems to show that the scope of his 
work was limited to cases relating to disputes regarding 

’ IB, pp. 1211 

^ IB, App. 10, p. ISO; Antiquitie*, p. 18S; Ple^t Cn., p. 190. n. 2. The Arlha* 
of Kiatilyft giTei • dettiled iccount of tb» duties (Glpan>k^ldhikir») ttUrbed 
AkHbtp»|%|i 01, 7), Among such duties parttcuiar atleution may be giveu to those 
'onnected with the [compilatioo and prejierTation of ibe] biaiory of customs, professions and 
'^‘maactions of rouutriea, Tillages, families and cnrpontioos; tho gsius in iba form of gifts 
kiog'iooQotriea, tbeir titlo to posiett sDd enjoy lauds, remliaion of taxes allowed 
tlieiti /' 

* Antiquities, pp. 128*81. 
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property olnly. The title Hdjasihdmya, where it occurs singly, is 
taken by Bhagawanlal Indraji to mean * a political agent,’ and 
by Biihler the official who carries out the object of protecting 
the subjects and gives them shelter, i.c., a Viceroy. Stein ^ shows 
that this office was connected with the administration of justice, 
and Vogel,- accepting this meaning, adds that the Rdjasthdnvju 
performed duties equivalent to those of the Chief Justice. Tiiis 
designation appears in some places to form a com[)ound with 
' uparika ’ (a provincial governor ?). In such cases it is 
probably meant, if the interpretation by Stein and Vogel is 
to be accepted, that the administrator of a province, besides being 
an executive officer, also performed judicial duties. It should 
be noted here that in the Badal Prasasti king Narayanapala 
is referred to in its verse No. *20 as yasy-dnalpaimU 
ameya-yasaso Dharmmdiatdro' vadat). In what sense thi^ 
expression has been used here may be understood from 
the Kamauli Plate of Vaidyadeva, in which Kovida Gonandaii 
(scholar) is described as engaged in the post of DharmadJukarn 
(Dharmm^ddhikdr-drppita...). The Nalanda grant of Devapiila 
is referred to in that inscription as dharmmddhikdra^ which 
has l)een translated by Hirananda Sastn as ‘ religious under- 
taking/ In the light of the evidence contained in the Kamauli 
Plate it will be more reasonable to bold that there was a depart- 
ment styled Dharmadhikdra {Dharmddhikarana)^ and that the 
Nalanda grant was regarded as a matter wliicb pertained to that 
department. The essential function of this department must 
have been connected with the issue of grants, as both tbi 
Nalanda and Kamauli grants show, and that it usually worked m 
co-operalion specially with the department ot Sandhi Vigrafid, 
asjhe messengers of many of the available grants are foun(i 
to have been those in charge of that portfolio.* It is clear at 


* Ri>t. (Stain’s Tnoilstjcn), Vol. 1, p, 81u n. 

* Aotiqoitiet. p. 1*22. 

* TV Dimodarpar No. 5 otto <ioottiot » ptttsgt which reforf to dhtrrnniiahikir*. 
at# £p. lod., X V« p, 143, wbojo * tiiniinr oxpUootiou it poMibl^ 
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any rate that the term Dharma has not been used In the Badal 
I>rahsti in the sense of Riijadharma, but in a specific sense, 
piobably in the sense of justice. If so, it will be difficult to 
ln)ld that the king himself bad no part to play in the 
administration of justice which used to be carried on through 
officials only. He probably served as the highest court of appeal 
wliilc the normal judicial duties were left in the hands of others. 
The S(^)(iTubhonga's functions are not quite clear. If the term 
means one who pierces with arrows, it will still not give a 
definite idea of his official work. The designation is used only 
Hi the inscriptions of Devapfila and the Nalanda grant of 
Dharinaprila. Its occurrence in the Chamba inscriptions has 
lieen noticed by Vogel. According to Dr. R. G. Basak,* the 
designation may have been applied to superior military officers 
in the .\riny, equipped with bows and arroivs. The designation, 
however, does not contain any element indicative of this position 
id superiority among men of a certain class, as understood by 
tins scholar. The Sarabhahga may have been an officer whose 
u^ual function was to accompany the king on his hunting 
expeditions, as the use of arrows was the characteristic mark 
of his service, and to look after all business relating to such 
activities of his master. The Duta-Pmshamka was another 
officer connected with the central executive. As the designa- 
lion clearly shows, he was in charge of the department concerned 
with the despatch of envoys to friendly states on diplomatic 
business. This Department must have worked in co-operation 
with the department of war and peace controlled by the 
Mahasandkicigrahika. The Da^apnrddhtka was in charge o 
cases relating to the commission of the ten offiences. 

The Kshdrapa was probably the officer in charge of a 
matters concerning cultivated lands. His department must 
have kept an account of every holding paying to 

king, and as such its activities were correlated to those 

' Pll» 8»inrtiy« 84MB. prH»II. 
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of the MaTiakshopatalila and his staff. Besides the various 
oflBcers mentioned, there were some who cannot be regarded 
to have been directly associated with the conduct of central 
or provincial administration. They do not appear to have 
been departmental heads like the others. When desig- 
nations to be applied to them are mentioned, it should be 
presumed that a group of individual officers enjoying the same 
rank in each case and performing duties of the same nature 
are meant. There must have been a number of PtMapalas 
(governors of borderers) and also several Koitapalas, Such officers 
may have been responsible not to the Provincial governineni 
but to the military department, the supreme bead of which 
was the Senapaii or the Mahadandanayaka. It will appear 
that the jurisdiction of provincial government became narrower 
owing to the separation of military duties from the executive. 
But as it is not know’ii definitely whether the Prdntapdias and 
the Kottapalas owed their allegiance to the provincial governors 
within whose areas their spheres of activity may have fallun, 
it will be impossible to form the hypothesis from the mere 
mention of these designations that Government by appointing 
those officers were actuated by a policy of checking the prospect 
of an easy victory for any movement of provincial independence 
that might be set afoot by a disloyal, disaffected or ambitious 
governor of a district or province. 

The inscriptions of the Chandras, the Varmana and the 
Senas show a large measure of agreement with the inscriptions of 
the Palas in respect of those portions which refer to the adminis- 
trative machinery. Apart from minor modifications of official 
designations, the principal omissions in the former group of 
inscriptions are those of the Prdntapdla, the Mahdkufn&rdmdtya, 
the Grdmika. The Rampal inscription of Sri-Chandra omits the 
RdjaBthdnlyoparika,^ but this record of the Chandra dynasty, the 

^ The imn RA)MtbAoiy» ia ictarprsltd bj BQhIcr froo lo rxpUoatioo 
KabemeDdrtV Lokaprafcidt (lod. ADt.» Vol. V, p. 2n7| m maaDiog, ** ba wbo cirriat out tbe 
abjaet of protadiog nib}aciU, aod abalUra tbam.* Id Um Maadator ioicriplioD of Yaiodlur’ 
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Belava copper-plate grant of Bhojavarman of the Yadava family 
and the grants of the Senas mention AntuTunga-BTihadupctrika , 
Two new additions are the Mahavyuhapati (the chief military 
officer amongst those in charge of different squadrons), occurring 
ill the Chandra, Varman and the Sena grants (excluding the 
Saktipur grant of Lakshrnanasena), and the Mahapllupati 
(officer-in-charge of the elepliaiit force),' appearing in the Yarrnan 
and Sena inscriptions. The f unctions of the latter officer must 
have been different from those of the Adhyalsha in charge of 
elephants, who also appears in these grants along with PJlupati. 
The most important additions are the Mahudhamudhyaksha, 
who performed tlie duties of the Chief dusiiee, the Hlahapuro- 
hita,^ the Chief Trie.^, appearing in the grants of Lakshrnanasena, 
besides the Edilpur and Madanapada graln^,^ and the Mahd- 
S'lrvcadhikrita or the Cliief Su|)erintendent exercising some kind 
of unspecified supr^vision over all the departments of the State. 
The term ‘ Sarviadhikrita ' can he traced in the copper-plates of 
the, Vakatakas, and among the non-lVila inscriptions, the office of 
the. Malmanvadhikrita is found referred to only in tlie Rampal 
inscription of Srf-Cliandra, and later, in the Ramganj inscription 
of Tsvaragbosha. ’ From the non-mention of this designation in 
■le records of the Varmans and the benas, it may be inferred 
that the office denoted by the term may have been abolished, as 
the experiment involved in the institution of the post by Srl- 
Chandra probably did not (irove a succe.ss. The Varmans and 
tlie Senas do not, therefore, appear to have encouraged a step by 
^vliich so much po'ver was to be put into the hands of a single 

Run of tl.f M4lav» year mention ii made of the Ra aMh&tdyB, AhhuTadutta pn lector of 
f ie reffion between the I’lriyfttra tnd the Webern (Vein, and wet Micreeded in the post by 
If'iiiriniiioiha who bore the heiry burden of ijoverouieni for his lor i atjgurubliiridi }o 
did!,ad-bfi!irtur»Mtbi-I. 18), eee Fleet, Cll.p. 154, end his remirka in fn. i on tfte* ettno 

J Ep. lnd.,XXI.pp. all If. 

^ Oit Lhn term, lee IB., p. 186. 

• This designition it to he found lo the Tipptrt Copper pltte of VeinyigupU. 

^ JASB, Vol. LXV, Pt. I, pp. y ff., IB., pp, 133 ff, 

' lB,pp. 1491. 
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officer. There are two other offices which are not mentioned in 
the Pala inscriptions : the post of the Plthikoutta , noted only in 
the Belava copper-plate, and that of tlie Mahaganastho appearing 
in the Sena grants. The Plthikavitta was probably an officer 
engaged in collecting some kind of state-dues from visitors to 
sacred places or from incomes accruing to religious institutions 
It is to be noted that he is mentioned next to the PurohiUi 
(Priest) in the Belava grant (c/. PUhddhikararia referred to in 
the RajatarahginI). As regards the other post, perhaps a definite 
clue to the functions attached to it is to be found in 'gana,' 
which means, among other things, a small body of troops. The 
Mahdganastha will thus appear to have been a high military 
officer acting as the Head of the different units, each called a 
gona, in the Army of the Varman and Sena Rulers. In tlie 
inscriptions of these kings this designation is found in close com- 
bination with ^ Mahovyuhapati* and * MahdplIupQti ’ which also 
appear to have been names of certain military posts. As already 
stated, in the Pala inscriptions which do not mention these pew 
offices, references to the de.^ignation * Mahadandamyaka ’ are to 
be found, but in the Varman and Sena grants where the formti 
designations occur, * Dandandyaka' rejilaces * Mahadandanayoku,' 
It is not improbable that the Army was recognized on a new 
basis, as suggested by the use of the terms * tytlha ’ and 'ganQ,' 
although the principle according to which, under the Palas, the 
Mahadandondyaka acted as the supreme Head of the Army, may 
have continued to operate under the other dynasties, perhaps in n 
less prominent manner, being required to be adjusted to the new 
system of control and discipline in the military adrainistnition 
Another noteworthy feature in the administration under some of 
the, noD-Pala, non-Buddhist sovereigns is the officialisation 
of the Brahmin priest. As the Brahmanical elements in 
the social organization were being broughti n an increasing 
measure under the control of the priestly class, the administra- 
tion of the country could not remain free from the direct influence 
of that community. No doubt it had always been possible in 
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past for the priest in a Brahmanical court to act as a moral force 
behind the throne, but he now comes directly into the picture as 
a part of the administrative machinery itself. Under the Sena 
Rulers the Purohita is given the recognized status of a high 
government officer {Rdjapurusha or Adhyaksha), the head of a 
state department. The interest of such an officer whose position 
in the social sphere was one of unquestioned domination, would 
naturally lie in the administration becoming a tool of priest- 
hood. 

The Edilpur grant probably refers to an official, 
styled Gauda-Mahaviahattaka {cf. the designation 'Gauda-SandhU 
ngrahika\ occurring in the Madanapada grant by w^hich 
the Minister of War and Peace serving under the Gauda 
king must have been known), who is believed by some to have 
acted in the capacity of the Prime Minister of Gauda. The 
information is given in the inscription that the grant had 
to pass through the hands of the king’s own staff, as well 
as the staffs respectively of the Mahdsdndhivigrahika and 
the Mahdmahattaka. While there cannot be any doubt 
that this Mahdviahaltaka was one of the highest officials 
of the king, it is not known on what authority his post can 
be taken definitely as identical with that of the Chief 
Minister. As such an officer is not referred to in any of 
the earlier inscriptions from Bengal, it may be that in view 
of the precarious condition of the royal family, this new post 
was instituted as an emergency measure, providing for the 
assumption of supreme control of the administration in case of 
iHcessity by some one who stood next to the king. The designa- 
tion ‘ Sachiva ’ also occurs in the same inscription which refers 
to the Gauda-Mahi-mahattaka. 

There is no such definite information as is to be found in 
tbe earlier inscriptions regarding the manner in which the 
different units of a kingdom used to be generally administered 
during the four centuries commencing from the time of 
^opalal of the Pila dynasty. Some idea, however, can be formed 
70 
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from a study of certain official designations used in the inscrip- 
tions of this age, which are either identical with or similar to 
those known to have been applied to persons entrusted witL 
provincial administration in the earlier epochs of Bengal history. 
Thus there is the mention of an official styled Brihad-Uparika, 
as already stated, who, as the designation implies, seems to haw* 
acted as the Head of the IJparikas and in that capacity exercist d 
a sort of general control in all matters concerning provincial 
government lying in the hands of his subordinates, each of 
whom must have been in charge of a large administrative unit. 
In the Ramganj inscription, which is outside the scope of tht* 
present inquiry, the more modest designation ' b’pari/ra ’ occurs 
in place of ‘ Brihaduparika,' which may suggest that the scheDu 
of departmental control in respect of provincial administration 
sponsored by the earlier rulers did not find favour with I^vara- 
gosha. The term ' *4?i/arafiga ’ Ms sometimes found to stand 
as the independent designation of a separate official, and occasion- 
ally also it is joined to the title ' Brihaduparika ' as in tiir 
Kedarpur grant of Sri-Chandra, and the Varman and Sena 
inscriptions. When the two titles are to be found grouped 
together, it must be understood that it is applicable to a 
single officer, instead of two separate ones. It may be recalkd 
here that the epithet Antaranga’Uparika is to be found as the 
designation of a provincial governor meniioned in one of the 
Faridpur grants. The Antarahga evidently must iiave been an 
officer who was on intimate terms with the king. That such an 
epithet should be conferred on the head of a province can 
well imagined ; the stability of an empire depends on theloyaity 
of its provincial administrators, and a king who knows this 
simple fact must choose for f^uch a responsible post one whose 
integrity of character and steadfast adherence to the royal line has 
been proved in the course of an intimate personal relationship 
with the monarch himself. It is interesting to note that from the 

' For Um DM of tbe Urm AoUrtAgt iDUDisg k ro,il pbyiicito, M« OLMi 
Mto B. D. Booerji, JABB.V (N.8.',1914. 
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evidence of the earlier inscriptions, Uparikas are found to’ have been 
appointed to their posts by their respective sovereigns. In the 
subsequent period the Brihadupariha, appointed for the purpose 
already specified, was a close associate of the king, in whom the 
latter had complete confidence. The term ' Antarahga * also 
means a royal physician. When the designation stands inde- 
pendently, it probably denotes the post of a physician attending 
on the king. When, however, it is attached to the title, 

' BrUiaduparikaf' it may mean that the king soinetimes appointe 
his own pliysician as the official head of the Uparikas placed in 
charge of provincial administration in the different parts of his 
territory. The occurrence of the term Pradeshtri in the Irda 
copper-plate grant is very interesting, not only because it cannot 
he traced in any other inscription from Bengal, but also because 
the Kautiliya refers to it and in several passages gives useful 
hints as to the functions attached to the officer called by this 
designation. F. W. Thomas has shown that the evidence of 
the Kautiliya makes it amply clear that such an officer w’as 
charged with executive duties of revenue collection and police. 

He also attempts to prove that pradeshtri can be regarded as a 
‘ nomcn agentis ' of the verb pradisaiiy ‘ to direct.’ There is no . 
doubt that as such officers appear in the same group with the 
Mahishtj the YuvarajOy the MantrinSy the PurohitOy etc., they 
must have been regarded as belonging to one of the highest ranks 
among the officers of the king. The Kamboja inscription does 
not give many of the usual official designations ; consequently, it 
is difficult to say whether a Pradeshtri was not connected with 
provincial administration in some of its branches.^ 

In the inscriptions of the Senas, the lists of officers include 
a Mahahhogika as in the Mallasarul grant of the sixth century 
This designation is the same as * Bhogika ’ without the 
prefix, noticed by Fleet who interprets the word as derived from 
bhoga/ taken in the sense of a hhuktiy a territorial term. Thus a 

JRA8. 1914, pp. 88311; 1915, p. 112; HuUitch, ClI , I. 
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Bhogapati was in his opinion a provincial governor. It appears 
however, that the designation of a provincial governor is fre- 
quently given as Uparika. The expression Brihaduparika occurs 
along with Mahdbhogika ' in the Bengal grants. It may be 
argued that although the officer at the head of the department of 
provincial administration at the centre may have been designated 
Brihaduparika, a provincial governor was given the title ‘Bhogika,' 
but this is not probable since the designation actually found 
is Mahabhogika, which seems to have been applied to the head 
of the bhogikas. Consequently, the functions of the Mahabhogika 
and those of the Brihaduparika will be found to be the same. Is 
then the Mahabhogika to be regarded as an official entrusted with 
the collection of the specific tax bhoga, which was one of the 
sources of revenue to the State? There is another probability. In 
the Bhumara Stone Pillar inscription of the Maharajas Hastiii 
and Sarvvanatha, the term bhoga appears in connexion with the 
setting up of a boundary pillar between the dominions of the two 
kings. The designation Bhogapati, Bhogika or Mahdbhogika,Toa\', 
therefore, have been assumed by a delimitation officer, whose 
function was to examine and settle all questions relating to the 
boundaries of a kingdom It is not, however, suggested here that 
the term bhoga, wherever it occurs, should be taken in the same 
sense {cf. sva-bhoga-nagar-Airikina-pradese —Eran inscription of 
Samudragupta). 

Next to the Uparikas whose activities were controlled at the 
centre by the Brihaduparika, were the Vishayapatis responsible 
for the conduct of district administration. The designation 
‘ Vishayapati ’ occurs in all the grants of the period. Tada- 
yuktakas or Viniyuktakas, mentioned in the PSla grants, were 
algo probably connected with the machinery set up for the 
administration of districts or similar areas. Their exact func- 
tions are not described in these inscriptions. According to Pr 
R. G. Basak, it was the function of the Tad&yuktakas to appoint 
' sevakas ' or officers of various classes if any oocasion arose for 
the carrying out of some special duties with which they were 
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to he entrusted. The function of the ViniyuMakas-, in the 
opinion of this scholar, was to appoint persons to their specific 
offices. The duties assigned by him are of such a vague charac- 
ter that it is in tlie liigliest degree improbable that any system 
of government could work properly if there were a constant 
chance of friction with the departmental heads in regard to the 
right, which is ordinarily known to reside in such responsible 
officials, of making appointments in their own establishments 
and of deciding with what specific functions they are to be 
entrusted. There is no evidence that such a right was taken 
away, unless it is shown that a short of Public Service 
Commission was set up by the Central Covernment invested 
with all powers relating to the appointment of officers or their 
subordinates.' 

As to the system of village-administration, the most striking 
feature of this period is the non-existence of the Ashtakuladhi- 
karann, to be inferred from the absence of any reference to it in 
tife available inscriptions. Then, again, it is only in the 
K'halimpur Plate that the terra ‘ Dahgrdmika ’ is mentioned. 

It is very likely that village-organization was overhauled shortly 

J The Yuktas as a class of officials figure in two places of the Rock-Edict I of A4oka» 
once in the company of the Rajjukaa and the Pra leiiiksa, and again as receiving orders from 
the [Mantri-] Purishat. Manu nferatothe Yuktaa aa looking after lost properties. The 
Ayuktas are mentioned by PAo’ni 3, 40\ The Kadiks explains the word as having the 
same meaning as * Vykpfita.* It may appear from certain references in the Kautillya [c/. 
Sarvvadbikarapeshu Yuktopayokta-latpurualii^am. II| 6]; Yuktfts-tathl kiryavidhau 
niyuktih [H, flj that the Yukfakas and upayukiakaa (both are alto mentioned in the Cambay 
inscription of S ft52, Ep. Tnd., VII, pp 3(>*4l) were eaiployed in different departments, see for 
references in the Ksu(iliya and in the Aiokan epigraphy, F. W. Thomas, JRAS., 1909, 
PI>. 4fi6.67 ; 1914, 887-91 ; D. R. Bbandarkar, A4oka, p. 58. The Ayukta-Porushas were engaged 
hy Samudragupta in reatoring conquered territories (Fleet, CII, HI,p. 8). Tanniynktakas as 
Vishayapatii appear in the DAroodarpur Plotea, and Ayuktia, aIj»o connected with ^yovincial 
adminiatratioD, are mentioned in the PAhIrpur and MallasArul grants. Cf. Parikari-sanni- 
yuktaka-Viniyuktakas, or airoply Viniyuktakaa in Chamba grants (Antiquities, pp. 120, 180); 

Tun-niyukta in the Alina copper-plate of the year 766 67 AO., sanniyukta in the JunAgarii 
inscription of Skandagupta of the year 458 A. D , AyukUka-Viniyuktaka'drAAgika-mahattara- 

Cheta-Bhata KumArAmAty Adln (Fleet, CII, p. m) in the MAliya copI)C^plate of the 

.vetr 572 A.D. In (be KAmaafltra of VAtsyAyana, the Ayoktaka is mentioned along with 

grAmAdbipati and the hilotthyi'VfiUjputra, son of a peasant, Benare^ ed., p. 262. 
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ailer tbe datt oi this grant. It may not be without significance 
that luller intormalion regarding local government is furnished by 
the Khalimpur grant than by any other inscription of the period. 
The grant recorded in this inscription had to be communicated 
among others to the Chatas, the Bhaias, the Jycshlha-Kayasthas, 
the Maha-Mahattaras, the Dasagrdmihas, the Vishaya- 
vyavahdrins, the Pratirdsins with the Karanas, the Kshetrakdras 
(cultivators) and the Brahmins. Mahattaras are mentioned in 
the Nalanda grant of Dharmapala as well as the grants of the 
reign of Devapala, his successor, but never again. In the subse- 
quent records there is definitely a process of attenuation of the 
portion dealing with local people and other authorities who 
had to be apprised of the issue of a grant made by a king. In 
later times it seems to have become a practice to communicate 
the matter of a grant to the different sections or castes of the 
village-population concerned. Thus from a grant of Narayanapala 
it appears that amongst others who were to be informed of a 
royal gift were Brahmins, Medas, Andhras and all including tfie 
Chapdalas. In the records of (he Chandras, the Varmans and 
the Senas (from the tenth to the twelfth century) only the 
Brahmins and the Kshetrakdras are mentioned in place of the 
Medas, the Andhr.is and the Chandalas, those others mentioned 
sometimes include the Brahmins and Kutumbins (of the highest 
class Mahattama and those of the next best class — Uttama). It is 
possible to suggest that in these different inscripiions belonging 
to different regimes or dynasties three distinct stages are indicated 
in regard to the position of villagers as recognised by the State in 
the system of rural economy. The evidence of the Khalimpur 
grant shows that the village-constitution of the earlier period 
continued in a similar form at least up to the 26th year of 
Dharmapala’s reign, as is evidenced by the use of such terms as 
Jyeshtha-Kayastha, Mahattara, and Vishayavyavahdri. The 
Irda copper-plate of the Kambojas (10th century)' is the only 


I 


£p. iDd.,xxii, p nnff. 
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Other inscription of the period which mentions the. Fi/aM/iarins 
with their Karanas, the Krishalm (c/. Kshetrakdras) in addition 
to the BnihniiDS. The institution or institutions represented by 
these terms occurring in the Khalimpur grant in particular, 
probably declined as they are not referred to in the later iiiscrip- 
uons, and a village came to be regarded as the abode of Brahmins 
and men of other castes, including the Chandalas. It appears, 
therefore, that village-people in general acquired more import- 
ance, not their leaders or such other influential men who had 
hitherto managed internal affairs with the help of local officers. 
During this stage the Gramiha flourished throughout, he carried 
out the functions of the official headman of the village ; official 
control not being shared by otliers but remaining concentrated 
in the hands of the Grfnnika must have tightened up, while the 
lower castes received the same attention of the Government as 
the higher. In the third stage a new principle seems to have 
emerged, according to which official recognition for purposes of a 
grant was withdrawn from the lower social groups and accorded 
to the Brahmins tuid the cultivating classes, which probably 
absorbed all the non-Brahmin castes, implying the introduction 
of an economic basis in the distribution of the village-people. 
The Kamboja inscription mentioning tradesmen with their staffs, 
together with cultivators and Brahmins seems to give a complete 
picture of the distribution of people on an occupational basis. 
The Chattas and the Bhattas who held posts of comparatively 
minor importance, not being apparently included in the lists of 
‘ Gazetted officers ’ (of the rank of heads of departments or 
Superintendents — Adliyakshas in Adhyaksha-Prachara) appear to 
have been connected with local administration. These are 
mentioned in some of the earlier inscriptions also. In Kashmir, 
Vogel ^ points out, Char is tb.e title of the l)ead of a pargana 
responsible for the management of his district, for the collection 
nf revenue and the apprehension of revenue.” It may be 


> Autiquitics, p. 132. 
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stated here that the Chatta or Chut was not the head of such a 
wide area as a district, but it is most probably true that he 
had a right, if not otherwise provided, to seize agriculturists 
for the purpose of forced labour. The term Bhatta when joined 
with Chatta, may be taken in the sense of an official, subordinate 
to the Chatta.' 

Apart from the higher officers in the military department, 
to which references have already been made, the inscriptions 
seem to mention the rank and file of the Army also. The phrase 
Gauda-Malava-Khasa-Huna-KnJiha-Karnata-Liita-S(vakadm occur- 
ing in most of the grants of the Falas cannot possibly bo 
interpreted in any other way than that the dilTerut tril^al elements 
indicated by these names were absorbed in the services of the 
State. The expression ‘ Scrakadin ' shows beyond doubt that 
those who are given these designations were in the employ of 
the king, and they were his servants of inferior ranks, as 
distinguished from the Adhyakshas. It is highly probable 
that members of the different tribes whose names are given in 
the above-quoted passage had all one well-known funciion, 
so that it was thought unnecessary to refer to it in detail. The 
Gaudas were those who belonged to the home-territory of the 
Palas as the latter are described as Gaudr.naras. The Klidsas 
are mentioned in the Brihatsaihbita in combination with the 
peoples of the North-east.’ According to Vogel ' the Khatas, 
who played an important ride in the history of Kashmir, are 
at present represented by the Khakha tribe known in the Vitasta 
Valley below Kashmir, and also in the neighbouring hill-districts. 
The term Kulika, which means the head of a guild, is most 
probably used here in a tribal sense like the other names in the 
passage. There is a proposal to connect it with ‘ Kunait 
•, (anci'ent Kuhkagoshtha) * in the upper Ravi Valley. The 

I Ibii. p. 189. 

> lod. Ant, xxn. pp. 173. 181 

• Op, cit,, p. 127. 

4 IkH. 
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fjundii (descendants of those who overthrew the Gupta’empire and 
p issibly other allied hordes of barbarians), the Karndtas (from the 
Deccan), the Ldtas (from Kathiawar), along with the others 
mentioned above, viz., the Khaks, Kulikas and the Gaudas, 
may have been mostly employed in the Pala Army. The State 
muler the Palas found enough occupation not only for its own 
nationals but many of those foreigners who either volun- 
tarily settled in Bengal and Bihar, or were driven by pressure 
of circumstances inevitable in a situation created by the 
defeat or surrender of an invading army, to seek shelter 
in those territories. Another designation by which some local 
officer may have been meant is Khandaraksha, mentioned in 
the Pala grants from the time of Devapala. It is difficult to 
sav whether this term was not somehow connected with the word 
^khandak,' occurring in some of the land grants of the period 
or with ' Khanda,' mentioned in the Irda grant (Badakhanda). 

If such a connection can be established, the hhdnddrQksho, will 
appear to have been an otTu'cr put in charge of a comparatively 
small area. Even in such a case it will be difficult to specify 
ins functions and the limits of his authority. According to 
N. G. Majurndar, the Khandaraksha was the Superintendent 

of repairs (cf. Khanda-phuflo-samskard ), but it may be stated 

here that the word * raksha ' is not probably a suitable expression 
to denote such a function. It is noteworthy that in theRamganj 
inscription the designation Khandapdk is given in place of 
‘ Khandaraksha,' which may probably signify that he was the 
governor or administrator of a khanda, if this word can be taken 
in the sense of a unit of local government. 

The well-known administrative units of the P>^e-Pala period 

remained in vogue during the next few centuries. In regard to 
the use of the terra * hhukti; it may be noted that the name 
‘ Pundravardhana ’ by which a considerable part of Northern 
Bengal was called in the earlier period, was altered to * Paundra- 
vardhana,’ the older form being found in the Khalimpur Plate 
only. The abbreviated form ‘ Paun4ra * is to be found in the 

71 
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inscription^ of the Chandras and the Varmans. The name of 
the Paundravardhana-b/iutti appears frequently in the land-grants 
of the Palas and the Senas, while its place is taken by the 
Paundra-b^ufctt in the inscriptions of the Chandras and the 
Varmans. It appears, however, that the former name ceased to 
be used in the latter half of the period merely as denoting 
a certain limited area as required by the afhxing of the term 
bhukti to it. The Paundravardhaua-5fi«/fti gradually attained 
the position and dignity of by far the largest administrative 
division in the whole province including within its juris- 
diction not only North Bengal, to which originally it must have 
largely corresponded, but South-East (Samatafa) and East Bengal 
(Vanga) as well. The meaning technically attached to ‘ bhukti ' 
became widened in respect of Paundravardbana, practically embra- 
cing the whole of Bengal proper exclusive of its western district.s. 
Other bhuktis existing in the period were Tln-bhukti (Bhagalpur 
grant), Srlnagara-h^ia/i'ti (the Monghyr grant), Vardbamana- 
bhukti (Naihati grant), Kafikagrama-6/iuA'ti (Saktipur grpt). 
The Vishayas flourishing within the limits of the same period 
were the Mahantapraka^a-n’s/iaya and the Sthalikkata-rts/iai/a 
(Khalimpur grant), the Kotivarsha-ris/iai/a (Bangarh and Mana- 
hali grants), the Krimila-tisfiai/a and the Kaksba-rts/ioi/a 
(Nalanda grant of Devapala), the G&ya-vishaya (Nalanda grant 
of Dharmapala), tlie Khatika or Kh&di-»is/iaj/fl (Barrackpore 
grant of Vallalasena and the Sundarban copper-plate of the Saka 
year 1118 ; c/. Khadi-mando/a of the Paunflravardhana-b/iu/cti, 
noted in the the Sundarban copper-plate of Lakshmanasena), 
the Suvvuhga-c«)iat/a (Tippers grant of Lokan&tba) and 
the Vada-Fwhflt/a (Kamauli plate).' The term ' Mandala' 
does not appear to be used uniformly in its technical sen.‘<c 
of an administrative unit. Thus when it is found in 

' Tb( Dbnli* eap|)er-pl»U ct Srlebtodr* pluct tb« Villiii)n94S-<''*V^* 
trapcrtiTcl; ui>(]«r Hm El>«air«r»lll-iifakafa •nd Ikka^bT-cMof* ol Um 
hkMi. Tb» Bdilpor copfwr-plttc of the mom kisg ebom tbel the XaDkntklekt-''K'n^iin 
mua mfi i t t i in the 8eU|*-PtdmlTetI-e<<k«tf4. See IB, pp. ISS-MT. 
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combination with the name Vyaghratatl, it does not* refer to a 
subdivision usually denoted by the term ‘ Manda/a,’ but means 
a much wider area in which vishayas were comprised. This is 
shown by the Khalimpur Plate’s reference to the Vyaghratati- 
Mapdala, which included the Mahantapraka^a-Fisfiai/a. It is 
[)robable that the word mandala has been used in this extended 
sense in the Nalanda copper-plate of Devapala in which Bala- 
varma, the ruler (adhipaii) of the Vyaghratatl-mandala, the right- 
man of this king (dakshina-hhuja ica rajmh) is found acting in 
the capacity of a dutuka. As he directly received orders from the 
king, he cannot be supposed to l)ave served as a subordinate of 
some Vishayapali. The Kamarupa-mandala, mentioned in the 
Karaauli Plate, also appears to have been a larger subdivision 
than a VUihaya, for it seems to have comprised the Vada-Fishoi/a 
within its jurisdiction. The Bangarh grant, however, gives an 
instance of the use of this term in its purely administrative sense 
by referring to the Gokalika-Manda/a as being comprised in the 
Ivotivarsha-Pts/ioj/a. Similarly, the Manahali grant speaks of 
the.Halavaratta-Afanda/a as part of the above-mentioned Vishaya 
and the Amgachhi grant of Vigrahapala 111 of the Brahmanl- 
graraa-mon^fala included in the Kotivarsha-t tshai/a.' The evi- 
dence of the Rampal grant of the Chandra family is doubtful on 
this point; although it gives the name of Nanya-{or Navya-) 
mandala, it does not place it under a vishaya but in the Paundra- 
hhukti. Tbe term mandala when it means an area larger than a 
vnhaya may be said to be used in the same sense as ‘ deia,’ in 
the Gupta period. ’ Tbe Naibati grant refers to Uttara-Radha- 
Mandala without assigning it to any Vishaya, as being directly 
situated in the Vardhamana-bfiukti. Similarly, tbe Kamauli 
Plate of Vaidyadeva shows that the Kamarupa-Mandala was 
comprised in the PrSgjyotisha-bliiikti but the former is not 

' Ep. lad., XV, pp. IM #. Tbe eoppe^p^»l* greet of KIntideve iDpiiliei the naioe 
of Herikell-iMp^tU (Jo Baet Beogel), which Doorithed in the eighth ceotui;, tee above, 

p. 83, are. 

’ fin tbe reletive tneioiogt of the terme bhokti, inip4el*. viebeje, d«<», kbep^e, ite 

>'l«l.Cn,UI.pp.a9-88,B. 7 . 
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attached to any Vishaya. The term Vishaya is less frequently 
used in the Sena inscriptions than in the Pala, although the term 
Mandala does not become correspondingly rarer. It may be 
surmised that the older system according to which the two terms 
were more or less interlinked was substantially modified. The 
Irda grant of the Kambojas places the Dandabhukti-MandaJa 
under the Vardhamana-6/i«A'ft. It is necessary to add here that 
the name Dandabhukti is found referred to in the Ramacharita 
commentary and also in the Tirumalai inscription of Rajendra 
Chola (Tandabutti). The evidence of the Irda grant and that 
of the Tirumalai inscription must belong nearly to the same 
period. If Dandabhukti was the name of a hhuhti according to 
the latter source, how is it that it is definitely called a Mandala 
in the Irda grant ? ' Certainly the name is not that of a 
hhukti in this inscription as it is comprised in a bhuhti itself. 
It may be either that the Kambojas had conquered a part of 
Dandabhukti which was really the name of a hhukti, forming it 
into a mandala for administrative purposes, or that the element 
‘bhukti' in this name did not bear its usual technical signification. 
It may have been constituted into a regular bhukti sometime 
before Ramapala. It should be noticed also that I/ttora-Radha, 
which is the name of a Mandala in the Naiba^i grant of 
Vallalasena, is not mentioned as such in the Saktipur grant of 
Lakshmapasena. It may be presumed, therefore, that it was 
impossible to maintain throughout a rigid system requiring the 
retention and preservation at any cost of the older denominations 
of administrative units without any change in their original 
meaning. There was hardly a time when the country was 
completely free from military operations. If one of the con- 
tending parties gained a slice of territory, it had to be brought 
under and co-ordinated to the scheme of administration followed 
in the dominion of the victor, while the vanquished would he 
required to alter tbe arrangement existing prior to this loss. 


> CofDptre ib« cm of p. M, oboto. 
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Besides, purely administrative reasons also must haVfe sometimes 
dictated certain readjustments. 

In addition to the broad divisions denoted by the terms, 
Bhuklif Vishaya and Mandala^ there were several other categories 
of units under the administrative system of the period. The 
most important among these is the unit represented by the term 
‘ VUhV which can be traced in some of the earlier inscriptions 
also. The Naihati grant includes Svalpa-Dakshina-Ttf^ii as a 
subdivision under the Uttara-Radha-Mandu/a, which again is 
comprised in the Vardhamana-6/iu/cti. In the Saktipur inscrip- 
tion the largest division no doubt is the Kahkagrama-b//R/»'ti, but 
it is difficult to say which of the two other subdivisions, 
the Madhugiri-munda/a or the Dakshina- was the 
larger one. But if it is assumed that the names of the 
different units are given in this record on an ascending 
scale in regard to their jurisdiction it will appear that the 
Madhugiri-Manda/fl was smaller than the Dakshina-Ftthi, thus 
sho.wing that the inclusion of a liihi in a manifala as noticed in 
the. Naihati grant, was not an unchangeable principle. In regard 
to the relation between a vlthi and a vishaya where the latter 
existed, the Nalanda grant of Dharmapala shows that it was a 
bigger area than tlie former, as in that inscription the Jambunadi- 
vWu is found placed under the Gnyh-rishaya. This inscription 
Hoes not give any of the other current denominations, but assigns 
a certain village (Niguha-grdnia) immediately to this VUhu 
As in the Nalanda copper-plate of Dharmapala, Devapala’s 
grant from the same place also rIjow’s the subordination of 
the Viiht to the Vishaya, by assigning the Kumuda-sutra- 
I h/ii to the Gaya-Vi<s/iaya. Other terms which appear 

to he denominations of regional groupings are Chatur^ka, 
yaiika or Khdtikd, Vritti (or drptti), and Bhdga, The 
frovindapur grant of Lakshmonasena refers to the Vetadda- 
yhaturaka as situated in the Pa^chimakhatika of the 

^ ^dhamana-bfctifctt, from w^hich it will appear that ^ Khdtikd 
v\as a larger area than a Chatutaka. The Sahitya Parishat 
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grant menttons three Chaturakas, viz., tlie Nava-Sahgraha- 
Chaturaka, the La-iiha-Chaftirafra and the rm-Chatvraka. 
The term rritti is found annexed to Kantapura in the 
Madhainagar grant of Lakshinanasena which locates it 
in Varendri in Paundravardhana-6J?«/i*fi.^ Thus this grant does 
not show what the extent of a rritti was in relation to the other 
units prevalent at the time. The Sahitya Parishat grant referj; 
to Madhu-Kshiraka-lVi/fi placed under Navya or Kanya 
(Manda/a?), w'hich again was situated in Vahga. This grant 
however, shows that a Vritti was larger than a Chaturaka, the 
latter containing a number of Pdfakas (MadhukshnakavritlQv 
Nava-Sahgraha-Chaturaka Ajikulapdtoke, etc). The Saktijuir 
grant does not use the term Vritti, but it does refer to a Choiv- 
raka, the Kumarapura-C/idf urafra which included the five Patakas 
of Ragbavahatta, Varahakona, Vallibita, Vijaharapura and 
Damaravada, placing it under a VUht. Besides these, there are 
two other terms occasionally used, viz., Khandala uwA Ashiu^ 
gachchha (an area containing eight small groups?). The term 
Mandala is also sometimes used to denote a group (cf. the mune 
Udra-grSma-Mandala in the Khalimpur grant). Smaller than a 
grama was a grdmaka noted in the Nalanda grant of Dbarmapala 
which refers to the grdmaka Uttarama situated in the 
neighbourhood of the Niguba-grumu. The Nalanda copper- 
plate of Devapala furnishes the name of another administratne 
division, w^hich appears to have l)een current in Bihar. Accord- 
ing to this inscription the Rajagfiha-tw>iai/a contained a number 
of Kayos, such as Ajapura, Pilipinka and Achala. It maj he 
significant that the term VHhi is used in the case of apparcnil} 
similar subdivisions of the Gaya-Pi^fcot/o, also situated in the 
Province of Bihar. Places assuming considerable strategic 
importance in the military annals of the period vere 
Pataliputra, Mudgagiri (Munger), RAmavati (in North Bengal), 


I aw SoDd^rtwj oqppwpitt# ot the Kln»* 

CMmnU m beloogiog to tbo Kbl4M»oo4ot« of tW PoopiJnfwdbMa-bbtikii. 
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\ ikramapura and Phalgugrama where on different occasions 
camps of kings were pitched ijayaskandhdvdra) 

It may be observed that certain well-known terms like 
nshaya and mandala do not occur frequently in the later Sena 
inscriptions. This fact together with the occurrence of several 
new denominations may prove that the chain of administrative 
units was probably lengthened to accommodate further groupings, 
nut so systematically unified before. It is also to be noted 
that certain geographical names became so prominent that 
administrative denominations were useless. Even in locating a 
village it was in the new circumstances found necessary to 
indicate its position in reference to some such important area. 
Thus the Madhainagar giant shows that the Kantapuravpitti 
was situated in Varendri ; the Edilpur grant similarly mentions 
\ aiiga, which is also referred to in the Sahitya Parishat grant. 
The term bhdga occurs in the Edilpur, Madanapada and Sahitya 
Parishat grants, which attach this name to Vikramapura and 
place it in Vahga. It seems probable that in those days the 
coqtiiiuance of the different grades of administrative units in 
their integral condition was constantly threatened by political up- 
heavals; hence it was thought more practical to refer to the 
geograpliical position of a place rather than to its place in the 
scheme of any administrative distribution which was liable to 
changes and shiftings. 

J^and occupied an important place in the revenue-system 
of the pi*riod. Reference has already been made to the officer 
designated Sltashthadhiknia, whose function was to levy a speci- 
fied tax on the produce of the land. Other items of revenue 
i]>T(itydya) were bhdgQf hhoga, kara, hiranyOy uporikara, Pindaka. 

I ^Vheneve^ any plot of land or a village is given away, accurate 
' details are furnislied not merel) with regard to boundaries but 

' U Metni tUt tb« roT*l Umily of the Seoas had a reaidence at Vikramapura during 
time of Vrayanena (Dpakinkl —I. ^O.-Btrrackporf grant of Vi.ayaaena). 

* The Midhiinagar grant vca$ iwnad fron» a place iht name of which is tentati^v 
reud «8 Dh4ryy|.grt®a. 
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all matters "relating to its economic value as well. The system 
of measurement shows an accuracy, which could have been 
possible under an administration that paid due attention to 
surveys of land for purposes of taxation, and also to the 
necessity of preserving all relevant documents bearing on the 
history of any assignment that might be contemplated. Every 
copper-plate grant was to be stamped with the Royal Seal, 
which must have been in the keeping of the Mahamudradhihrita, 
As regards measurement, a uniform system was followed in the 
•particular area where the grant may have been situated. Thus 
measurement on the basis of the standard represented by the 
Samatatiya Nala was current in Samatata. The use of tlie 
Vrishabha-^ankara Xala was current in tlie days of Vallalasena, 
as known from his Naibati grant. In some grants, however, 
there is no mention of any specific standard of measurement, 
but it is clearly stated that the Xnla system which seems to 
have been universally based on the accepted unit as current in a 
particular locality {tad^deiiya-samvyai'ahara-shaipailvhdM-hixsta- 
parimita-Nalena ; tairatya desa-vyavahdra-nalcna). The unit, in 
every case must have been the hasta or cubit. But two 
points are to be specially noticed in connexion with this 
system of measurement. First, a standard hasia must have 
determined the unit of this measurement. The name Vrishabha- 
Sankara-.Ya/a shows that the hasta of the king Vallalasena was 
the unit followed, while in those cases where no such definite 
indication is given, it is to be understood that some fixed standard 
must have been followed, although it may not be known whose 
hasta supplied the unit in those instances. Secondly, with regard 
to the measurement of a .Va/a, the (Jovindapur inscription of 
Lalwhmanasena shows that it was equivalent to 66 cubits. Entire 
plots of lands or even villages were to be measured by the applica- 
tion of the Nala standard locally current. Thus the Barrackpur 
grant mentions that four Pd^akas of land were given away as 
measured by the Nala used in Samatata. The Naih&t' grant of 
Vall&lasena mentions the gift of a village consisting of 7 bhu- 
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pdtakaSf 7 dronos, 1 ddhaka, 34 unmdnas and 3 kdktis including 
dwelling places, canals and wastelands, measured hy the Vrisha* 
bha-Sahkara*Na/a. It also records the grant of a plot measuring 
one pdfafefl, 9>dronas, 27 unmdtiaSf 1 kdkanikd. The Govindapur 
inscription records the grant by Lakshmanasena of a land 
measuring 60 bhu-dronas and 17 umndnas according to the 
standard of ^ala current in the particular locality, measuring 56 
( iibits. The Tarpandighi inscription records the grant by the 
same monarch of some vilbige*land mcnsuring 120 adhavapas 
and 5 tinminas. Similarly, the Madhainagar inscription 
contains a grant by Lakshmanasena of a certain Pataka (village) 
covering an area of one hundred hhfi-khddis and 91 khddikas. 
An earlier inscription, the Silimpur grant of the timeof Jayapala- 
(I 'vaof Kiimarupa uses the twa ' terras, pataka and drona in 
giving the m.‘'asareraents of lands (11. 33-50) and mentions that 
II (vrtain landed property yielded an (annual) income of 1,000 
coins (dak4at'0daya4dsanam cha — Verse 22). Detailed measure- 
iiicn.tH are not, however, always given but it appears that among 
aii ijjc rulers of tiiis period, Vallalasena and his son Laksbmana- 
s»‘ni are very particular in supplying details regarding tbe 
^nants issued by them. The minute system of measurement 
being connected with the measure of capacity appears to 
have been baaed on full and comprehensive information relating 
to the volume of local agricultural products. An accurate 
survey of villages may liave been completed during the 
reign of Vallalasena, tenure of lands and other similar 
uuiiurs consequently put on a sound basis, accounting for the 
unusual wealth of information contained in the grants of 
this king and those of ois immediate successor. There were 
eoii][)lete records preserved by the State as to the income derived 
from land, and 6very bolding must have been shown clearly with 
fbe taxes paid by it in various forms iwted in such records. 
Thus not only tto tneaaurement is given, but the income derivable 
from the particnltt iMid or village is also mentioned in full detail, 
f'he Barraokpnf fetched 

72 
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an income cf 200 Kaparddalco-Piiranas (silver coins). In the 
^^aibati grant tbe village given away is slated to have yielded an 
income of 500 such coins. The Govindapur grant yielded annually 
900 Puranas at ibe rate of 15 Purnnas to a drona. The grant 
recorded in the Tarpandighi inscription gave an income ,ot 150 
Kaparddaka-Purdrias annually ; the Madhainagar grant 100 
Purdms and 68 Kaparddakns. According to the Madanapada 
grant village Pihjokashthi, divided into two parts, gave an annual 
income of 500 (Pardtias). The Sahityn Parishat grant refers to 
an income of 500 (Puranas?). The income per Pdlaha was .50 
Kaparddaka-Puranas, as stated iti the ItaiiMckpur grant; less 
than eight hhu-patakas produced 500 Kaparddaka-Purfinds in 
respect of the grant recorded in the Naihati grant, which work< 
out at the rate of some thing between GJ and G’2 or 61 Purana< 
per Pataka. A little over 1 Pataka elsewhere gives an income of 
100 Kaparddaka-Puranas, while the income shown in the 
Govindapur grant was 15 Puranas jicr drona. The Saktipur 
grant shows that the five Patakas mentioned therein togeljier 
with a part of the. sixth yielded an income of oOD KaparddaJ. i- 
Puranas, hut that one Pataka alone, nr., Kshetrapalaka gavt> an 
equal amount, thus indicating again tliat all Patakas were mu 
equally developed, or equal in si/c accounting for such differeiifC': 
in their economic value. Tlie income set forth in each grant 
was derived from cultivators and others who paid taxes to the kine 
in the shape of kara, hiranya, hhdga, hhoga, etc., (bhaga-hhoij'i- 
kara-hirany-adi-sarira-pratyaynpapanayah — Pala in8criptiom‘^ : 
nparikara Pala inscriptions ; rajabhdga-kara-liiranyddi-prati/dija- 
sahita — Rarapal ; kara-pindakadi — sarrva-pratydya — Khrilim- 
pur). The grantee was to enjoy the income which formerly had 
gone to the king (paid by neighbours and cultivators). In addition 
to ‘these, the right to^ forced labour (pj^), that of punishing' 
thieves — sa-chauroddharam (probal)Iy fines imposed were a 
source of income), of dealing with the commission of the ten 


< Set (J. N. Gbotbal, The Agrarian Byittm in Anciant In4it p. 
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in the Mababodlii inscription of the ‘2Gtli year of the reion of 
Dharmapala,^ in which iiicntion i. made of the exeavation\,f a 
lank at a cost of three thoiisancl Drammas (cf. (ireek Drachma 
weighing ()() grains). 1 he discovi'rv of a nuinher of silver coins 
with their vvfMght varying approximately from 52 to 5b grains 
with the legend Sii-\ igra[lia], bri-\ i or simply Sri, including 
those found in ‘ Devafiala ' temple at (ilioshrawa, show that silver 


coins of the weight fixed lor a l^unlna were in uso in the Pala 
|)ciiod. It is (]uit(^ prol table that the name Uranivia was given 
to this type of coinage. The restoration of the older name to 
the silver coins used in the dominion l)\' thi' S( nas who came 
from the licceaii is proved by the reh reiice-' to Punluas or 
Kiipanldaha-Purdnus to i»e loiiiul in their inscriptions. The 
Silinipur stone-slab inseriplion which that a certain 

i-lralirnin named Trahasa rcfii<ed to accejit IKH) gold pieces {hem- 
ndm kiani nara-) and the gift of land with an income of 
{X)ints to the use of some kind of gold currency in the 
(‘leveiuh century fX'erse 22). Tlie king [uactically had to 
al)jiire all kinds of benefit in respect of the land or village of 
which he made a gift. Within his fixed area the grantee w’as to 
have absolute possession of iriniiyfiii, of low {satahih) and high 
lands isoddek)f hattikd (the market-place), gochara or govdta 
(grazing ground), mango trees and liquor water, fish, coconuts 
and salts, etc. 


' GLM,p. aa. 

* Or. R. BhtDdtrkar« Cirrnicliael Lectures, 11121, pp 207-210. The view that no 
reference to a dramnoa cto b« traced to a date earlier than 875 A D. is not rorreol, as the 
^Ubabodhi inicriptioo rafeixed to aboTi ahowa. For the silver coins of the PAla period, see 
^ StniUj, CCIM, Vol. I, pp. 937*Ji89; CuDniojfhaiu, lieporii, Vol. XI, pp. 174*81. 
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Akbar,55, 03, 78, M, lOO., 135 
Akbar Nainn , 402 
; Akiruhit-prilikara, 517 
Akahaptlula. 547 
Aksbaya-ntvI-dtinrnia. 517 

• Akahayu-nlvl-nia yadi. 500 
AkabaTaiata inscription (GsTri), 444 

; Al. r 

Alu.l 

Alb€ruDi.irol21, 123 
A1 Piladuri, 316 
282- Alexander. 22, 28, 120, 165-G7, 174 
Alikjaabndala. 109 
Alhaiyadevl, 406 
Alina inacription, 2.30 
Allahabad, 14, 10, 127. 325. }Tr« 
Allahabnd.Koaani Queen's I’iilar Bldictf 171 
I Allahabad Pr.mti. 33, 54, 89, 200, 204, 206- 
; 07, 209, 224. 489 

* Allan, .lobn, 32 , 202,203,212.214,221.220, 

, 229, 233, 249, 251, 257, 200. 271 

A1 Maa‘udl,316 
Altekar, A.8.,240, 297 
Alukt, 901.601 
Alwar. 821 
' Aiualapauttka, 66 


Adi Sura, 119, 898. m 

Adiiyasena, 289, 248, 246, 268, 274 , 280, 

85, 288 
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Am^Dta, 300 , 

Amarakoalia, 17 
Amari, 182 
Amarkantak Hilli, 38 
Amutya, 432, 527, 630, 630 
Ambals, 321 
Ambalgram, d 
Ambarishi, 265 
Ambajilla, Gl 
Atnbilagrama, 232 
Ambila-gram-agrahara, 403 
Ambloda, 230 
Amgacbhi, 311, 866 

Amgiicbbi inscription, 107-08, 154, 301, ^00-10. 
355-50, 358-50, 362 , 364, 367-68, 3.‘'4, 402 
422, 545, 5C4 

Amgiya-(kulavadhana), 180 

Arghav^Bbal, •i-iS. 2',>G-97. 319,323,39:. 

332, 341, 344-45, 361. 386 
Amoghavarsha II I » 350 
Amobini Tablet, 102-98 
Amta, 109 
Aiiitalikita, 174 
Amta-Mabamlta, 172 

Amrapala.SOO 

Amra'-handikaniarMala. 153 

Afuritac’eva, 143, 500, 510 
Amritapala, 357 
Aniystia, 32 
Anabasis, 120 
Anacbara, 501 
Anbailapataka, 4H 
Anaimafigalan], 35.) 

Anarniua. 501 

Ananda Bba^ta, T-0. 456^/ 

Ananda Chandra, 375 

Anantadevi,2l7 
An»nUrD8b»de^i,217 
AD«nUrim Sistn, K. 

Ananta samanU-chakra, 426 

AnantavarmBD, 241| 246-47 
Anarta, 324 
Anata, 100 
ADcient India, 33* 

Andaman Islands, 890 
Anderson, John, U6 

83, 127, 129-30, 169. 189, 200 
244, *261, 824, 882, 861, 658 
Andhraka, 181 

^doantii. M ^ gg 

M IM iat 189-61, 164 ee, leo-oo. iw 
^ Ml’. ^. 861. 888. 898.40b.<tt.418 
430il, 484. 446, 466 
AAga Vairocbanai ? 
tSSnadafa. 869 
AAgottara-Niklya, 79 

oftbeLti«HaD,196 

AonnOf 79, 861 
Ai^172 

Anlaka. 

AntonAl** .,.4 

Aulnn^gaoUpniiltat 861, 664 


Antekina, 109 
Antialkidas, 174-75, 181*82 
Antiyoka, 169 

Anulia Grant, 88, 98-90, 4.51*52, 460, 474-7 
477, 536, 647 
Anupsbabr, 23 
Anusura, 394 
Apulaibta, 160 
Aparajoli, 71 
Aparajita (Guhila), 252 
Apara-Mandara, 77, 395, 433-34, 440 
Aphsad inscription. 125, 230 40, 243, lM 5-4 
248, 262-61, 274, 276, 279, 282-88. 
Aprahata, 517 
Apratikars, 517 
Apsarodevi, 268 
Aputiarbba\a, 131 
Arab, 316, 822, 351 
Arabian ^8, 16, 361 
^ ArHkaD, 2,34,37. 374.75 
I Aiaiiibugb, 77 
Aran, 148 

Arilt.ac<iK)gical DeparUnent, 116, 133 
^ Anher Type (Coins), 213, 222, 228 
, Aidhaiiiiigadbi, 35 
Ardocbsho, 213 
Artlraka, I ’^l 

Arikt sarin 11, 863 ^ 

Ai i ra'a-Diadana-^ftiikara, 452. -528 

An ra^i-nilisaiika-^afikars, 4<7^.^;i28 

^n-rVa-vrishabhaO^ankara, 477, 5'28 
, Ariya,'20 
Ar'uru, 274 . S.'ss 
Ar]i.na M:hia,45 
' Arkkarusa, .5<'3 
ArTab, 246, 

: Arrian. 23, 24, 30, 32,33, 120-21, 106 
I Artlisf^astrs, 61, 80, 486-7, 527, 589, - 
I 546-47 
' Ary a, 20 

i Arya Ksbeinl^'ars, 896 
i Arja-Mafi;ukrI-iDultkalpa, 226, 292 
Arjasens, 4-55 
Aryan, 4, 7, 11, 68 
Aryan rnissionaries, 7 
! Aryan nomadi, 4, 6 

i Jna.trt'., 13. H, 16, 16. 17. 19-21, 86, 30, 

201, 207-1)8, 4r 9 
Aryo'Dravidian, K* 

Arteroidoros, 28 
1 Arunkhsli, 214, 249 
Asfi^ga, 218 
Aistadcvs, 877 
I Xah4<)bsseDs, 178-79 184 
■ Asbrsfpur inscriptions, 91*92, 277 tv, 
804 , 489 , 629 
AshtsgtcbchhB, 566 
Asbiaka-nsviks-nslt, 619, 6^ 

' Aiht’sktJlkdbiksrsot. 604 , 667 

• A*hts-B5bssrikl*Prsjfi»*Pkrsm»tA» 

I 867,883,409,487 
! Asb^yiki, 828 

AsiaUc Sodfty, MBb,* 4 

! Afiig»4b fittf# 216, 542^ 
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Af^oka, 8, ‘27. 42. 50.61.128.29,143,108-09. 
17M72, 176, 183. 189, 190, 270, 342, 
486-88 , 557 

A^ok&challa, 831,463.469,473 
Aasakenian, 121 
AfisakeDoi, 121 

AsBara, 3, 13, 17, 35, 65,91, 107,120,110 
144, 2^)9,345.857,893, 53l 
Asaam Plates, 476-77 
Aethikagrama, 60 
AAvagbosha, 79, 196 
Asvamedba coina, 228, 2H3 
Asvapati, 241 

Asvafjali-U^jipati-Narapati.ra'a-travrKlh’pati. 

;)'28 

Af '.Otalyodyinikstarala, 92 
AU\i. 170 

Ajavlyii Pamants, 432 
A^bapuga, 89 
Atliarva-veda, 5, 7 
Ati-Krusbpi, 5 

AliBii (Dipaiikara), 294, 392, 403-04 
Atn. Attn, 1 49-50, 406 
Aii'jarnbar, 55, 56, 78 
AudiiiDbiira, 56 
Aiidnnivflra, 257 

Aiidiinivarikii (.Vinbiya). 56, 65, 1,51, 250. 

490, 499 
Aixj'a, 130 
AiiJiai’i Jka , 498 
Aufrfcbl. 45, ]01, 125 
Auhfi paililjya, 01 
Aiirae, *30 

Anrill Cliprsotif^iia, 31 
Aiirnaatlmnika , 4i^ 

AustVo AB’Hlic, 128 
A\ai].ina-Ka'palall, 131 
139 

A^’annira, 394 

A\aiinHrmaD IT. 2110 298.(19, 325 
Avanli, 21, 102-03, 295-96, 310-17 320 
325, 335 ' ’ 

Avantjvsrman, •242-43, 259. 201, 283 
A\ritli, 565 
Ayapiita, 170 
Ajarflmps-Siittt, 53 
AvflKjhbita, 270 
Av^en Akbery, 70 
Aingar, 8. Krishnaiwsfitj. 49 . 7.5 
A.uxll yii, 17, 41, 14.3 101-02, 187, 2l> 41s. 
480 81. 506 

Ayoibyl inacription, 186 87 

Ayodhyu-KApas (liAfPjysna), 14. 101 

Ayodhyanath VidTlviDode, 426 

Ayodhyakt, 143 

Ayi3, 406 

Ayuku. .557 

Ayuktaka, 491. 511 

Aynkta-Porushs, 567 

Ayuniitra, 186 

Ayyar. A. V. V., 466 

B 

J'ckergoni^ M 
‘'•rtriin, 179 


Badskhaijda, 56 L 
Badaigdchhi, 115 

Badal PraRiiBU, 1G2, 302, 331, 337-38, 341, 
3 o3.54, .365, 400, .521, .528, -531, 516, 548, 

.51!! 

Badimi, 281, 312, 315 
P'ad-kttmi.i, 102, 278 
B.kJmi, 240 

Bagcbi, P. 1-27, 123, 196-97 
Ba,(li. 10 I, 101, ]5J 
Bfti'hanr, 19s 
Barba lir a, 92 

Ba.'briura insrriptian, 90, 381 
P-ugbelkhiind, 23<t, 3s6 
Bagbopara (Mouza , 133 
Bagnuti, 336 
Bagn. G;i 
BagurA, 132 
Baharuiuttar, 03 
Balin'-, 73 

Babasatjii.dtra, 175, 170 

BaMika,207 

B.iblika,20i; 

Pabiika, 206- f '7 
Babraicb, 121 

B'lltuk i-Dhavala, 298.99, 325-2G 
Ba’gram ioB^ription, K'9 210.1], 4‘’9, 491 
•194. 498-99, 503, 513-17, 520- 21 
Pai;r.alh, 322 
BriiDt^s. 313 

Bairdt JUK-k ioBtrodion, 172 

BfikarguD% >'•3 

B.ikergunj, 370 

Ibikbt-i-yar. 482 

I’akkiiran, 70, 2' <2 

Bakla.s'l 

liaklnci, 2'!0 

BhU. 210 

P.altholablii, 433 

Balabbfirati, 313 

Ba!ar' iinda , -375 

Bala Ihvakaha, 535, 640 

BulaOnva, 218-19, 222, 228- -29, 239. 254, 8o4 

320.' 3 18 
B'llaliar.bs, 300 
BaliVi IvHo, 51 
Balaiiinha, 240 
Paltsore, 40. 4.3. 74,129, 191 
Bulsvalabbi, 101-o2. 4.33 
Balavarddlirna, 240 
Balavarman, 201. 270, ,34.5. 349, 50.3 
Paldakhal Pargana, 93 
B'lPya Ksl atrivi, 450 
Bali. 321 
Bali (tax), 541 
Ballilbftri.nO 
Ballftlarbarita, 450-57. 407 
Balurh, 316 
Baliicbiitan, ‘206 
Baluti. 73-73 
BslntiyS, 61 
Bsnig&ls. 80 

Bam (-bbstti). T'2. 46. 107, 341.2.52, 960, 
263.64 , 266.68 . 375 , 315 , 317 
BAi;iaDsgira, 106 
Bipspun, 106, 134 
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Bandhumitrs, 500, 

BaDdhuvarman, 201, 229 
Banfrjpe, A. C., 311 
Banerji-^^stri, A., 186 

Baner-i, B. D., 52, 56. 08, 74, 98, 101 02. lt'8. 
112, 136, 142, 154. 103.175-78.184,191. 
228, 225. 249. 252. 260, 263, 271, 275-76, 
279-80 289 295 , 302 . 304 , 314, ^44. .3.M-.55. 
357. 360-62, 365, 36^^. 371-78, 393.897, 
405, 410-11, 414, 422-2.8, 484, 487, 439, 441, 
446, 450.62, 468, 470-71, 475. 478. 514 
Bang, 126, 484-85 
Blngarh, lo7. 865, 368 

Baiifarh inscription, 108, 1-54, 3 >-'^ 9, 311, 
355-56. 358-59. 364, 367, 872, 3^2 ^4 895. 
4o0, 423. 581-85. 518. 503-64 
Bangsai, 139 

Bankura, 53. 55, 74. 7*0 77, 1.37, 192. 2i'l-02. 
489 


Banpbur, 197-99 

Banskbera iaacripti">n, O'O 258, 265. ‘275. 279. 
514-25 


Bappa. 501 

Bappabbattac^ ari*a, 119 
Bappat^i, 802. 340 
Bapyata. 3' 8 
Barabar Hill, 246 

Barabal Hill rave inscription 2ll, 246 
Barara, 2''^ 

Barracknur inRrnf>ii. n, 90. 06-97, 8. .». 4. '9 loi, 
454. 156. 4 . 58 , 40 -61, 105. 407, 471 473 71, 
480. 48-2. 5.35 
Barah lOS'ripiioD, 347 
B.rak. 1 Oi 


Blran, 72 

Earaparwiitika, 418 
Bi‘rd.ikb5' , 98 
Bardhar kot, 3 82.38 
Bardbanki'ti, 0;0 
Bardhtn Kiiti, l3'2 


Bareli, 178 
Barendra. 112 
Bargaon. 810, 487 

Bargat'D inacription (Ra’yapaUi, 864 

Barind 64, 112-13, 138 

Bar-Karata, 95, 874 

B&rkona, 72 

BSrkonda, 72 

Barrobittar, 63 

Bamtt, L. D.. 49. 53. 56 , 00, O-'). 67. 122, 
189. 180 . 267 , 267 , 8ff2, 818. 319, 315, 807, 


874 , . . - 

Btroda iDacriplioDi 297 , 319 323 . 32 * 

Barrnti de, 45, 62 

Bfrnt.B.M.,49.62.82.lSr) 

Btnii.X. L., 24. 151. 846 

Bt2k!*B o., 102. 107-8 12-2. H-2, 20S. 210, 
280, 8-28, 830.81, B.W, 872. 
405, 411, 416, 482, 649, 666 
Bmrb Beal. 225-26. 497 

BivUr Bute, 52 


BeeOf B., 451 

866, 418 

5il»fyal.U. C.. 997 


Bati, 897 
Bator, 62 

Biuka, 314-15. 817-18, 325, 327. 889 
Bay of Bengal. 83-84, 91. 95-96, 140, 1.56, 
190, 198, 205, 246, 307, 310, 478 
Beal, 8., 41-42, 63, 81,90, 108,274. 280-81 
Beames, J , 55, 135 
Beglar, 24 

Beluva inscription, 58-59, 75, 86, 118-14, 372, 
105, 408-10, 412-13, 416-19. 422, 466, 535, 
639, 651-62 
' Bclvadag, 197 
Belyabera, 74 

Benares, 42. 194, 197, 230, 269^ 283, 

898. 476 

Benares Grant (of Karpa), 358, 397 390, 

! Be. dall. 83, 367, 375. 383, 388-80 
I BenO'it, F. F., 214 
! B-ngal 8uhab, 78, 84 
Berar, 57, 127, 321 

B.'srsgar, I8i 

Bfsna.’ar inscription, 1^4, l8l, 1 Ho-H7, 

279 


Bet ad, 62 
Bftai Cbandi. 62 
Beveridge, H.* 65, 132, 462 
Bbadra, 1K]. 311 
Bbalraka, 181 
Bhadranandi. 508 
B‘ aga, 541, 565. 567 
Rhagabka ira 17.», l*'l 
BbagadsHa, 8.’), l.>9, 275- <6, 290 
Bbigadi-khapda. 'I . 

Bbagslpnr. 55. 159 214 2r8. 982. 29^ ^ 
Bb.igalpiir inacr.ption, (A), 297, 'ij'" 

320,. 181, 837-38, 340. 343, 846, 3,)} 
3.58.6/). 371-72. 533. 585. 543. 545. ;'02 
Rb&gHvsts, 174, 181 8-2, 188 
Bbagavsla-rurans, 128, 199 
Bhsgavati Biitra, 46, 63 
Bbagiratba, 39 

Bbisiralbi. 45, 03 04. 06. <>«. M- ®' • ” ' 
120, 180, 131, 149. 155, 191-9-2, 43.i, ) I' 
641 

BhagyidevI, 362, 381 -h ) 

Bb8k§rkdya. 292 
Bballavin, 16 
Bballoka. 42 

Bb»i.dtrk.r, P. n., 0. 21. *• ’ - 

100, 193, 20-2 218. 225, 295-97, 

31415, 810-19, 830, 882. 860, 80 >. 

Ub.'ndirk.r. H. 0.. 26. 61. 2«4. 876. 458. 
Bbtnrti, 254. -269. 817-18 
Bb*iDognpti. 219-21, 238-87,289 
Bbjinaniitra. 1B7 
Bhsropisvkmin, 66 
Bh trait, 128, 126 
Bharatacbandra HJtya,66, 74 
BbariUmallikt, 96 

Bharatptir, 821 . 

Bbarelfa Ktrtte^Tira imig* 

874 , 892 

Bbart^pt|^• 826 

BhAnikaeHcbb*t 47*49 
Bh«nit, 188*84 


91 , 
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Bharut inscription, 180, 186 
Bhasa, 163 
Bhiiailjs, 601 
Bbaskara, 612 
BbuskHradyuti, 276 

BhuBkarSvarmsDi 66, 67, 144,147,161, 205, 
243, 248, 268, 268, 270, 274, 277, 281, 285, 
311, 469, 488, 494 

Bbasu Bibrir, 181-82 | 

Bbaavat, PI 

Bh80‘ 'personal naoe), 305,826 
Bba^a 668 
Bha(a.398 
fU)ataDandI, 603 
Bliatarka, 236 
Rb.iti, 103 
airde^a. 103 
Bbaij'ada, 07 

Bbatpara, 249 ; 

nliatts, 669 60 ; 

Hbatt* Bbavadevs, 59, 86, 101. fi2. 409, 411 
Blifltta Brshmavirsavamin, <16 
I^battarharjs, D. C., 83, 3(>0, 366, 430 442, ! 

404,481,484 I 

lOiattacharya, Jivii/ anda, 84 
Bhat^acharys, P. (PadfuaDath), 146, !.*><», 275, 

libatturaka, 489 90, 498 

Bliiitiarikfi. 244 

BbaBiaalj, N. K., 69.7(», 72, 88, 133, 

136.40, 146, 219-22. 239, 249, 261.278, 
280. 287 368, 374,384. 392, 117-18, 420, 
426, 461-52 

BhalTa Unmrlanaiv'imjD, 66.67 
Bbaus 31 7- P 
Bliaitivarii^a, 317 
B))8 i) l)4;i 284 
Bbavadeva, 437, 682 
Bhavideva II. 63 \ 646-46 
Bhavanagar State, 75 
Bbwvanatba, 328, 529, 531 
Bliaviabyat Puripi, 96 
Bberagliat inacripiion, 405, 43 1 
Bbeyapalt, 300 , 397 
Bliiil'idiiya, 316, 325 
Bludaniula, 315 
lihiliDul. 315-18 

Bliima, 40, 128 (epic hero) ; 135, 1)6, 131-32, 
435-36, 464, <KiivArta chief) 

Bbifiiadeva, 647 

B' iinajatti, 430, 438-34 , 415 
Bt.i mer J&Atfai, 136 

Bhislima. 412 

Bbiabmi-ParTan. 66. 105, 128 
Bliitarparh MandiriD, 77 
itnri iovriptioD. 216, 219, 2^24-25, 227 
8bUari Boal, 216-18, 221, 239, 253 
Bbn>;8, 565 
^'•'"Papali, 584 
I^fio^Hpatika, 496 
^l>«giki, 655-66 
^^'ogavarman, 284 
I^'>og«vaU, 276 

^^^ogp&i, 808 

169. MO. 8M, 888. Ml (tribe): 224 
Dhirl) ; 881, (torritory) : 188, 986, 899, 


313 , 316, ,323, 327, 348, 360, 387 (Bhoja 
If or BLojadeva I, (f Kanaui). 
Bho;adbiraja, 361 

Bhojavarman, 58. 75, 86, 88, 113 405, 41M2. 

416-20, 651 
Bhopal, Raja, 303 
Bboiat, 75 

Bbotia Kcsi, 148 ^ 

Bhoyila, 512 
Bhowal Grant. 151, 454 
Bhrari ara^ilruali, 44H 
Bliratriva(Jdft, JI. 316 
Bhratrivatidha, 339 
Bbii Indra Chandra, 392 
Bhukti, 56, 61, 73, 110, 211, 480, 490 95, 498- 
500. 555 561. 563, 565 
lUiukti-Staff, 509 

Bbutniiri BO.De* [.j.Ur inscrii-lion 280, S-'i^ 

! hutD)], 53 
iBbup, 406 
Bhu-pataka , 56»ft-60 
Bbiipatip&lft, 303 
Bhuriareabtbika, 71-75 
Bbursut, 74 
Bbusu, 86 
Bhu^ura, 391 

Bbutivarman. 67, 145, 147, 270, 276 
Bliuvancawar, 170 

Bbiivaneawar inscription, 59, 86, 101-02, 

409-11, 419-21, 437. 632, 645, 646 
Bhyrab (or Bbairab) Bazar, 95, 140 
I Bigan, 303 
Bigandet, 43 

Bibar, 43, 53, 65-C, 77-8, 120,124 25,181, 
153,159.165,169,188, 197, 221-22, 226, 
227,210.213. 246.47,261, 263, 272, 283, 
2^7 , 3(('‘', 3 18, 357, 362-63, 366. 375, 383, 
3^9, 393, 402, KK), 434, 443, 447, 463, 467. 
476, 4^2, 4^1-85, 561, 666 
Bjbar ir scripticn (Mabendrapala), 361 
B:bar inscripticn (Naraynnapalal, 360 
: Bihar inscription (Rftroapala), 217, 437 
; Bibiir atone image inscriptioL (Paritoaha\ 
423 

Bibar Thioft, 3(7 1 
Bijap r, 315 
Bijaynagar, 117-18 
Bijjala. 26, ^6 
, Biiispal, 303 
! Biknmpur Pargins, 88 
Bil, 147 

i BiUkeodu&i, 384 
B.ltkiiidska, 384 
Bilbsn inerription, 35^, 366, 38/ 

Bimbiikn, 358 
; Bii\ka. 8 
Birkt, 107 

Blrbbflm. 53, 6,5, 69, 68, 71-72, 76-78,124. 
IM, 404. 460 

Biruda, 225. 257. 275-76, 476, 528 
Biyebil, 147 

Bloch! T., 136, 142, 183, 226, 249, 301, 327, 
330 376 

Blochmenn. H„ 46,65.77,103.836 
BleomSeld, 6 
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54, 188, 1S4, 187,283 , 484 ^ 

Budb-Gaytt iDscr^ptions, 90, 331-32, 362, 364, 

398, 463, 469, 471-73 

Bodh-Gayi image inacription (Gopila Tl). 

364 ■ 

Bo'’b-Gtya Temple inscription (Mahipala 

383 

Bodhideva, 438, 440 
B> d-'i»attva 115-16, 437 
Bodhi Tree, 4‘2. 274 

B era, 81, 106-07, 100.12, 124.131. 133. 135, 
200, 213 240, 262, 304. 370. 372. 3tt3 
Bohtlinek.Otto, 37. 123 
Bombay, 48, 325, 386, 455 
Beyer, 

BrahmadatU, 234 
Brahmaipipta, 315 
Brnhinakabatri, 326 
Brahniaksliatriya, 454, 456-57, 477 
Brahroamitra, 187 
Brahraapa-Sarvasva, 15 
Brahminbaria, 02 
Br-'^bmandi-Purana, 11^1 
Brihraanlerda-a, 10^ 

r>rahmani-erama«ni'’iid»la. 563 

B' abmaputra, 84-65, 05, 10<i. 105 . 111-12 141, 
140.50 156-57. 160, 220 238. 24*'-40. 263, 
287 

Brahmafphuta-Sidd’iaT^ft. 315 
Brabmastbala. 71 

Brhbmavira-Bvami, 518 j 

Brabmi, 178 102 ! 

Brahmin. 313-14 3-31, 33A, 414. 45, 4 m, -IHi , 

Brabmottara, 63 | 

Brihadratba, 161, 179 
Bribad-Up«rik8, ^51,555.656 
Brlhid-Vinga, 125 

Brih»»T4ti'nitf»* ’''8 
Brihntkalhi, 127 

Prihalk«tbimafi;ari. 131 or oa 

Bribat-eamhili. 39 60. 75, 81, 86.123 24. 

■ 129-30.178. 322. 560 
BrihatproahthS Grant, 76 

•213,-2-2«.29. 361, -365 . 367 

BochMian^. Vranei* (HamiltoTri. 54. 105. 107, 
111. 115. 132, 149 

Baddb»ch*riU, 79 
Baddbtgboibt, 18 

Boddbilfopt*. 66 
BiiildbfU,94 
BnddbftMt. 463. 469, 4 m 

SlT’sT M iriiTXiel 168. 

®" ,79, ANn-is. 274. 280. 287.298. 

i.».n?%^a^”l'w** Im! 781, 219-21. 
388 326-116, 23^82. 284-86, 247, 490. 486. 

BodaiM iMtrccis, 668 

Bigo4sPUlH,270 
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; Ghosh, N,, 4 
(ihoshacbsDdra, 501 
Gboihil, i:. N., 505 
Gbnshapada, 66 

Ghoihriwtt ioacriptioD, 321. 848 
, Gliurjjara-ra'a, 363 
GbtishuDdi, 62 
Girdharpur joscriptioD, 197 
G.rnar, 117 

Girnar edict lAsoka*. 61, 168 
Gmffrida-JOiggeri, 13 
Gladwyn, 70 
Goalbblji, 117 
Goal undo, 85 
Gobind Gbit. 133 
Godagari, 117 
: Godaaa.gena, 104 
i Godatarf. 127 
; Godhagram-igrabara, 503 
: Godbyaksha, 51 
Gog I it, 77 

, Gobarwa inscription, 373 
Go'ka. 503 


Gauda-mahka&odbivigrah ka, 452, 483 
('' iudapati,876, 377,^9,880 
46,136,286 

'' iuda-Siodhivigraliikl. 658 
iidavabo, 46, 125, 286 
Gaudendra 125. 823 897. 896, 461 
Gmdtiivira, 126, 846,847, 863. 441, 445 47, 
P I. 466 475. 482, 483. 633 

■daiuli, 123 

*’'^^karya, 336 

636, 541 
119, 166 
^''■iur8,l28 
^’“iirika. 128 
Gaurl, 121 
[’‘‘ataroa,828 497 

42 , 55, 168. 100. 197,941,946. 947, 
„ f]. 861. 408, 444. 448. 447, 448, 479, 484 
881 (Poniiko«»Bnfliihl«): 
«<. (Vi4nrt^){ 448 (Xkbhtrite) 


Gokaltka-mspdals, 108, 563 
Gokarpt. 336,’336 
' Gokul, 133 
I Ooniatiko(taka, 283 
, Gofnidsttaaviu)), 507 
j Gomitr*. 187 
i GoDandnn, 548 
; GoDda.12l.122 
: Gopt , 250 

Gopachindra, 136. 137, 139, 140,1^.910, 

252, 253. 254, 256, 489 91, 502 
Qopa-datta, 508 
Oopidri, 3^ 

Qopsgp^a, 

Gopilal, ‘291.93, 297 , 299 , 300, 301. 803. 

306-9, 835-36 , 356 . 482 , 625 , 627 . 626, 

639,653 

Oop4la 11,864-69. 382 
Gopila TU. 395, 442, 580 
Gopllatriml, 499 
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Ooptrija, 231 
Gopeodracborakt, 142 
Gopichaodra, 375, 392 
Gopicbandrer G&n, 392 
Goppipall, 153 

Gorakhpor, 136, 198, 348, 389 
Goramaru, 157 
Gorie, 56 

Gorresio, 15, 35, ICl 
Gortkurd, 23 
Gory aia, 120 
GosaU, 133 

Gosvarol, Damodara, 85 
GotAmimitrai 
GoUmiputra, 181 
QotradevI, 328 


Gurjara, 298, 299, 312-16 , 318, 320, 822, 824, 
832, 383, 836, 338, 841, 343, 844, 340, 
863 , 360 , 8 1. 362 , 366, 368, 387 . 388. 
404, 681 

Gunara-PraUbara. 296, 297, 801, 817,820 
339 lor 834 1 , 347, 8€3, 866 386, 887 
I Gurjaratra, 314 
; Gurjjara, 361 
Guahao, 193 
i Gu8hkp*».193 
Guv aka I, 323 
Guiana, 316 
. Ouierat.^ 

Gwalior macription, 30l, 318, 316, 317, 3'.d3, 
324,325.347 


Gouraian. 121 i 

Govardhana, 408-09, 411 . 412, 421. 532 ^ 

Govicbandra, 254 

Govinda, 296 , 298 , 324 , 333, , 

Govinda 11, 296 ’ 

C.oviDd. HI, -it's. 

332,336 , 338 , 341.344 

Go»ind» IV, 131, 353, .tCI, 3(.3, 

386 

Govindachandr*, 391. 392, 131, 440, 117 
Govindagopta, 225 
lovindakeli, 88 
Goviudapaia, 443, 481 
Govindapor Gram, 547 6W. .51^^ 

Grabavannao, 242, 259, 261, 26o, 268 
Grama, 493 

Giaro agrapara, 493 

Oram anukrama-vikraya maryadi, 508 

Gramika, 504 06, 506, 511, 614, 550, 569 

Grant, 135 

Gfidhrakuta, 4 

Grieraon, 13 

Ga4‘r 121 ^ 

Gudba-poruaha, 639 
GQhilaU,348 
Gohila AparlijiU. *262 
Ouhilot. 826 
Oulcbi biU 147 
Gumti, 96, 102 

GiUM'^bandra, 226, 260 

Gonacbariia, 861 
Gopiigbar, 93.231,233 
Gn^iigbtr infcription, 92. .»6, 254, 266 
Gupimbbodideva, 348 
GopaakgaWt ^48 

Gop«kigr*bgra-gT6ma.498 
Gtt^y* inawipiion, 

Gottgiook. 70 

2:Slii5%S!2U.226. 230.232, 285 . 2.39, 

Giipt* inicnptiooa, lOo 
0^, B. L.. 89 

*«. 


HaddoD. A 11 

Hagati a?hK, 19.3 

H*gaD*, 193 
Hiit.aya. 35^, 35J 
Haip.M. N. 23 
Hakluyt. Uicbard, 02, 150 
Halayuilba, 4.5, 321 , .'30, 517 
Hsll,’ FiU Rdwrd. 267 
Haiuilton, 3U, 148 

Haiuaavfga, 268 
j Hanaot PiaUs, 316, 839 
Haradbama, 154 

: Harabi inscription. 123.176, 177, 1( 
188, 189. 220, 241, 243-15, 261, ‘J6'i 
Hardwar, 121 
Hardy. E . 43. 59 
Hari (Mallaiarul inacription), 600 
Hari. 407, 411, 435 
Haribbadra, 302. 804 

Haricbandra, 313-15, 31B, 326 
I Haricharita Kivya, HI 

• Haridiaa. 472, 498 
Harigboaba. 647 
I Htrikcla. 79. 83, lOl, 872 
' Hariketi ( rotp4ala'.. 60,88,663 
Harikeli, 83 

Hari®i^»^' 

Haringhaita, 149 
Hariiicbindii, J196 

: H»ri»b«i^Wl. W<. 996. 99’. 

^ Hariviiii4a, 16, 317, 408 

I Harivam*! Puripa 296 
' Hvrif.rm.n, ‘6. i 'i 

412.417, 419-21, 437, 682, 646, 54 

, j Garabi (Chandelt, 306 
j Haraha (KkroarOpti. 284,^. 21Ki, 
Haraba (Kaahoilrt, 8(^. 8^ 
Harabacbariii. 46f IW, W. • 
960,238^. 272. 276, 276, 284 
, Btrabidfvft, 816 ^ m 

Banbiart, 279.281,984,829.831 
HarabtfapU. 244 
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Ha rah ft inicription, 823 
Harahir&ja, 826, 348 

IlarihavardhtDft (orHaraha), 60, 124, 216, 
'218, 248, 264, 266. 260, 262, 263. 266, 267 
269, 270, 272-74, 277, 281, 312, 317, 468* 

524 

HarnhaTarinan, 286 
Ilarsola grant, 886 
IIurvey,842 

Kbalif, 816 
H:iMa,620, 668 
llaslin, 230, 656 
]] islipila, 300, 146 

H iHtv t ^va-go-mibiali aavik adbyaksha, 635, 
•50,643 

H'lsty-a^v-osbtra-bala 'Taprilaka, 510. 543 
Ilathignrnpba inscription, 50 52, 131. 175, 178, 
170, 183, 626 
Ilaiirr, 5 

Mflflaran, 77 
IftiZh, 1'20. 443, 418 
H'lZ’at I’ln tui, K13 

I i«'’ii)'lo!a, 174 

182. 183 186. 187 
llcni'i 'batjOri, 40, 83, lOG, 189 
]^^'Il!^nt.:l^lcna, 460, 461, 463, 471 
IlMhtnv, S . 164 

II. 'lO, 77 

II , ,1. 210 
IIil'rb aD It, 4 
Ihj^a 319 

11 !n3a^a, 148. 238, 244. 321, 333, 835, 336, | 
i'll. 316 376, 631 ; 

}l nda, 336, 387, 482 

II ini'^M), 465 

I] O’, Ka,H%Tlc. 385 
Ilin liistan, 385, 455 
liii • al, lUi Bi' a liir, 8 
H ran Main Koai 148 
ni'iiiTsi ahu. 24 

III »nyavaha, 24 

H rijtiVHijHrbba . 316 
16" iiiVs-HariMidjiyika. 498 
Ilirbt, F. (1,149. 165, 156, 167 
IlirMs, n.,238 

Hiii^n-laanp, 40, 57, 63-66, 76, 78. 81, 90-91 . 
1^6,101. 103. 305. 124, 129. 131-33, 150, 
16^ 219. 221. 225, 238, 260, 266, 268, 270. 
273, 275, 280^1, 288, 316 
R^lpscn, 30, 335.886 

H^rnln. A. n..]8. 136. 13P. 164 , 203, 204. 
217. 218, 221, 228.252.63,277,279,800, 
t 3'0, 310. 864, 366 

! ' 42, 60. 62-68. 74.78, 81.86,103, 

I 124, 149, 166.66. 191, 212, 214 15. 

‘ 22K, 271. 277, 279, 800, 801, 810, 864-66, 

335. 470 

Jl'pliins, 160 

646 

Horton HyUy, J..155 
Hou Hanihu, 196 

Hugl.ii, 77 
Hu- hlj. 77 

60.61, 67, US. IW. 171, 987. 868, ! 

. 487 

f'u"'ajuD, 64 , 68, US 

74 


Hiip«, 207, 21G, 210, 221„223. 233, 234-36 
238, 245, 258,266 313.313. 348, 404, 681 
Huiiter, \V. W , 77, 96, 114, 149 
Huaen 8a, 62 
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Ij;adevl, 283 

Ikkadaai-Visaaja, 662 
Ikihvaku, 481 
Ilia, 406 
lla.la, 57 

Ilatutirdifle^am, 3'.0 
Tiai gi^okarn, 390 
Ilicbpur, 321 

Tu.adpur linage inacrlptiorifl, 389 401 
‘ Iniitaliiin (>upta ’ < {iin8, 139 
IinptTirtl Guptns, The, 241, 255, 329 
India, '275, 2‘'n • 

India (idvernuu-nt. 470 
In lia Offirt- Library, 451 
Ind.an Ajchaeclogj -il Depa’-trr'ent, 116 
Indian Mu-eum, 27. 187, 213-15, 227, 249-60, 
271 

Indies, 62 
In kvCbineie. 342 
Indn (Ir ek, 174 
1' d -Paribiar, 1' 3 
Ihdo.-^rvttnan, 193 
Indra. 3-38, 427 

Indra III, 297, 301, 359 362, 8C)3, 336 
Indraji, Bhatai ai.lal . 177. 548 
Indraniitra, ]87 
Ii;draru]i. 297 3ui,321, 335 
Indra^iabn>l, 235 

Indray ndiia , 21*6, 297, 208, 318, 320-21,936 
Indus , 206. 

Irulus nvRleni MnetrnlrL'yi. 164 
In'cription of Gonala 11, 364 
Irdfi inscriptid], 73, 74 309, 379, 380, 381, 
:182. 392. 537, 539. 542. 655. 658, 661 £64 
I Tsana. 45 

Tsatiivarman, 123, 241-45, 261, '262 


lailt. 171 
Islam, 385 
Istart, 321 
Idvarftgboaha. 56l 
ItiviriTtrmiD, 241, 244 , 245 

llitta,6ni 

Itkhori inicription, 361 
l-UioR. 41.63,91,280, ‘281,288 


ftlpnr, 230 
k,J,C.. 88 
[>bi.53 
irpor, 282 

iddila tnoDftiUrj, 18* 
ftddofft, 414 

idTijayBmftlli. 41SH6 

Itnmohftn PiJ?4iTi 
[iniDOhiD TarkiUifakfcG 
'•DnAthftt 
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Jagattni&ga, 332, 359 
Jagdeo, 414 
JagganmohuD, 26 
Jahttjpur, 326 
JahiDabad, 77 
Jdhnavl, 62 

Jaina 47.49, 53 , 76 , 80. 104,106, 133,11 
179, 19G. 231. 295, 296, 317.18, 364, 455 
Jaina cosmography, 26 
Jaina cosmology, 26 
Jaina legend, 46 
Jainad Stone inscription, 414 
Jainism, 455 
Jaipil, 303, 385 
Jaipur, 326 
Jaisalmir, 76, 315 
Jaiava, 4^, 601 
Jajja, 289 
Jajnagar, 126 
Jaipur, 126 

Jalandhar, 89, 209, 322* 

Jalangl, 66, 67, 98, 100 
Jalapilla, 99 
Jalasandha, 160 
Jalesar, Sarkar, 40 
JaUi-otbi. 61 
Jullundur, 322 
Janibudeva, 117 
Jsmbukola, 42 
Jambunadi'Viihi. 665 
Jambu track, 98 
Janii'u'i Tawiirikh, 1 
Januifta, 80 
Janakfibbuh, 3r»7 
Janapada, 46, 527 
Janardana, 503 
Jinerdra, 2^17 

Janibigba instrription, 469, 472, 484 
Jangoyiki, 232 
Jannatabad, 56, 119 
J5pila, 482 
Jaraaandha, 159Jil 

Jarrett, 1, 40, 65 56. 75.106,118,135,303, 
393, 434 , 477, 484 
J^taka, 19. 342 
J&takhadga. 277-78 

JiUvtrman, 371, 4C6-9, 41M8, 416, 420.22. 
481 

JatiibSiJi, 137 
Jifill. 146, 147 

Jaogrtrb (or Jtogadbi Separate Hock EdicU, 
168. 170, 190 
JtoDpnr, 943 

Janopor inacriptioD, 241, 244, 261 
Java, 849 61 
Javaoeae« 807 
Jaya, 

Jayabbafa, 814 
Jayacbebfeiidra, 4S4 
Jayadatta. 281, 284, 49M98 
Jayadeva, 290 

Jayadeva Pandiaknklma, 264 
Jayijftlu46f 89 
Jayamila. 846, M 
Jayamlla^VlraWai 848 

Ja^ainabfalit $6 


Jayamitra, 187 

Jayan&gs, 66, 66.67,98, 266.67, 261-62, 489 
491 

Jayanandl, 503 

Jayanta, 126. 289, 309, 810, 393-94 
Jayap&la, 111, 113, 843, 846, 355-66, 419 
Jayapani, 449 

Jsyupida, 289, 291, 809-10, 820, 393 
Jayapratapamslla, 462 
Jayaaena, 463, 484 

Jayaaimba, (Cbalnkya) 890; (Karanbel ins- 
cription) 404 ; (Dapdabhukti) 433, 434 
Jaya-Siddharaja, 414 
JayasvaminI, 214 

Jayaawal, K. P., 27, 52, 80. 153, 172 

! 175, 186-87, 191 198 . 204 , 267 , 278 , 22^' 

i 306 , 434 479 , 537 
i Jajatsena, 160 

! JaystuAgadbarroa, 328, 3,32, 3,33 
Jayatunuasirhba. 831. 473 
Jsyavaraha, 2% 

1 Jayavardhana 11, 285.86 
I Jayavarman, 2('], 202 
1 Jayesvara, 142 

S Jaynagar in'cription, 41.3, 446, 482 
I Je;al)lHikii, 3‘'8 
t Jejakabhukli, 366 
.1e;)a, 33J 

Jcllawf (Sarkar Jaleasr), 40 
Jei andayikH, 99 

Jesaore, 91, 1(0, 140, 165, 214, 2‘28, 249 5', 
256, 971 
Jhiilavad, 296 
Jhalla.O 

Jlaikhand, 53-55 69, 77 
Jinabhadra, 26 
Jinacbiridra, 26 
JitBff »a. Arharya, 94 
JIvadalli , 491 . 499 
Jivadbftrana. 8ri, 329-30. 888 
Jlv&nanda Vidyatkgira, 89 
Jlfivavam', ,504 
Jivitigupta I, 213-46 

Jlvrligupta II, 242 246 , 259, 283, 285, 5.".), 
524 

Jodhpur, 76, 209, 813-14. 818 
Jodhpof inicriplioD, 314-16, 3l7 l8, 395, 3J7, 
389 
Jola, 94 
Jolaka, 158 
J\oil4ri, 94 

Jolly, J. ,1*28, 292. 588 
Jubbulporf,859 888,405 
JomDA. 121, 819, 821 
Jaoaid, 316 
JQoJgadh, 224 

JOnigadb ioacriptioo. 216, 228, ‘227. ^-2^ 

646 

JoDgla MtbftU, 58-64 
Jort inicripiioQ, 886 
Jon, 816 
JOTT, 816 

lytabihidbikAnpiki, 502 
JyMbtb«-KlyMib;ii 263, 509 
JyoittU, 688 

J;«ifnnmto» 418, 419, 4$! 
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Kabul river. 120-21 

Kabul valley, 174, 197 Ea" 

i-.-chu-wvn ki-lo, 78 E..t 

Kacbciibapagbata, 387 

Kaclichbwaha, 387-88 

I l.mb., 240, 281 Kau 

l»bari(S»ra.vatI),98 

Kalaram, 390 Keu 

l:.:;::‘rin»^ption,227 k.: 

KaU..uudev.,432 . «•; 

r“‘.aa 112 114.134-85.199 . 307-08. 409, K-i, 

''‘ ;;r, n. 4k 4^-25 , 428-'-9, 4:11, 430,. 

138-30, 529 ; '-J 

K';:ia:i05,l34. 278,4« 'Ka 

K ,Ua.8l4 317,325 | 

IviLLukn, J14 

Ka'\'rliuV/i3 1, 359. 3‘v‘^-89, 411, 4'20 , K* 

K^a,(li..ri Sikinvil, 3'vK) j ^ 

K- i;irliurya, 8^. 

K'i 94 * 

K0:n.i-r,30fi,3»7 

K Vmu ar inacnpluiu, 314 i 

Ka .-.kU. 501 I " 

K.ii man , 3J'J-50 j 

Kab.Vlalo.3l8.3.M.^7 

Ka i lh». 30 10, 43. M 1"' '*'3 101 

ha.i.i.a'.2l2-ll,222 228, 

K-,l,i,.i.‘JO 

Ka iLi' u . 82 | i 

Ku!'i‘e'','2K27,29,8t,42. 41. i 

S' 1JK.2S). 100. 10-5. If'O.l'O.Du-jO. 16, I 

1':,u,.261,270. 2o 1, 2H|. 824 . 832--i3. 
:U.-,,3r,1.3r.6,3^X), 405, 407.8, 412. 416, 
481-62. 475-76 

Ka'i!, pii- Fdict*. 185 I 

KaKiVar, 3''^5 
Kaiivailabha, 297 
Kalla, :!'i5 
Ki!l3^,289 

Kal[Mi,ainii)ditik&. I9f* 

Kal;u4MiUB. 37, 68, 60, 104 

Kulpj, I'jl 

KiKi, M, 112 

Kul„i U ck-T!:dic-it, 169 

Kulviina levi, 289. 451 

Kal)urnvarnnn, 276 

Kaljuiii, 474 

Kiiina, 331 

K iiiiu , 33R 

Kama country, 478 

Kaniu i<'v»-8jfbhi, 881, 473 

Kamii'n-dcvl. 283 

l^ainarupa. 60, 67 , 84 , 89,91,106, 111,144- 
45. 150-62. 205. aOO, 288. 

2'3, 263, 268, 276-76, 28i*88. 290, 896, 822, 


343, 345-47, 376, 393, 4f)8, 412, 429, 437, 
461-C2 . 466-(37 , 476 , 4 86 , 584 
Kamarupa-mandala, 563, 584 
Kamagutra, 85, 558 

Kamauli inacriptioD, 111, 118,302-03, 307, 416, 
423, 425, 435 36, 430-42, 441, 466, 527, 
583, 641, 548, 562. 563 

Kaniboja, 103, 307, 342-43, 345, 351, 368-69, 

373 393 

Kambo’ia, 107, 342, 376 83, 885, 388, 392, 
895, 523, 537,530, 542, 558, 564 
Kaiiiboja-bbasbu, 312 
Karnbojadc4a, 342 
Kttml)o]a inscriptions, 555, 559 
Kambo6i, 399 
Ksmbudja, 342 
I KamOyaon, 44 
I Karola, 118 
i Ka-mo-lu-po, 105 
I Kttiurud, 126 
j Kamriip,107 
I Kaib’-a. 159 
j Kamaavati, 43 
j Kana, 124 
; Kiiijl, 72 
1 Kuna DauK'dar, 124 
1 Kaija inland, 99 
I Katiada. 61 
Kanak’ok. =>5 
I Kanakaabhai, ^ 39<1 

i KanakaBcna, 455 
Konatno^ika Hdl, 142 
I Kanara, 335-vb’ 

■ ^ i2V>6 242-43, 250-60, 262. 

ro! VmOTT, 2 s.i, os.; -T. .90. 
w’'l^ 3ul, 3ris, ;ilN'23, 325-26. 32^, 335- 
37. 346. 3*V2 63, 365. 395-87, 393. 431, 434. 
413.440.468 
1 Kancbtnnngar, 124 
0, : Kandarpasaukara, 89 
i6, I Kardi, 72 
KK Kandradvipa, 89 
l 6, Kaogra. 322 
Kanika, 196 

Ktmabka. 32, 194-9i.l99 
Kaniibka era, 19 1 

Kankali T‘la.^93 
K^nkioi, 70-09 
Kannara, 359 


Kapljaaoppaa, 65 

Kaoaai, 43, 73 


KantODa, 66 

Ki 9 ?op 6 * 06 
K 60 iooft canal. 114 

KtniODa(-k»-)gat}h, 66 
Kioaonakhkl. 77 

Kitiaon nagfr* 

Kanaonapurb ,5 rgg' 557 

KlntapuraivpiuK^^ 

KfcnUllapura-cbaturaica, , 

K4DUdava,83,3<;J 
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Kinviyini, IW ^3 ] 

Ktnyadvlpk, 89 

Kaoy»kiibi», 120, 967-68, 391, 438 
Ktpili Muni, 335 
Kipilavutu, 335 
Kapi^a. 43 
Kapi^avati, 43 

KapiBhtha-VlUka-Agrah&ra, 503 

Kara, 541, 567 

Karabha, 43 

Kara pa, 548, 559 

Karanika, 614 

Karanbel inacription, 404, 406 
Karaf\;a, 141 

kI^^A'/iOS-CX!, 112, 131-32, 134-36, 138, 
148^9, 436 

Karatoya-mabatraya, 133 
Karda Grant, 350 
Karhad Platea, 386 
Karikala 49 
Karivariba, 377 
Karka,3'27 

Karkan,3l9. 323.341 
Ksrkaraja, 323, 330 „ 

KarminU, 9-2. 95, 13-2. 3.4 

KarnianDS’itbaoi paddhali, 540 

K«M. 35A, 371, 373, 387-90, 401. | 

407,409,414.456.460 j 

KarnvKe4arI, 434 ^ 

63 . 65.67, 77 . 90-1. ,06. ,-24. 
HI ,15U 16^. 246. 'iK-ei, 260-62. 276. 
277 

Karnnauvarpa, 124 
Karn«BUvarpa-Pi4»- 
Karnata 123 , 396 . 401. 4.'5 45/, 561 
KtrnaukH,434.455.4^;a 
Karnata-Kahatriya, 400, 440. 443, 464, 

457 

K^ma^aka-Sabdanu^Mni, 363 
Kirpatend'i, 456 
Kamul, 361 
Rarpfa. 403 
Karratika. 505 

Ktrpurj»»«»f>j**’*» d6, 83, 818, 320 
Karra, 19^ 

KartAbha:k.66 

Kirtikey*. 133. 215. 400 
KirtiAkptJki, 496, 6<5 
Karttfipara. 89*90, 200 
Kirufba, 84, 169 

IS. ‘ 7 “ 1*. *«- ®*' 

301,898,659,660 
Kl4i, 80, 169. 986-86, 389. 476 
KftdikAi 189. 567 
Kiiipotrt (Bhlf»bh»dr»), 181 
K»«ipnttf^ 174-7*, 188 
K.t»h,. m . 

Krt»rp«r,89,TO 
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Kitwi, 77 
Kaiy&jaDa. 173 

KauAkmbl, 114, 127, 171, 824-26, 411. 433 
435, 466 

Kau4krnbl-Aab(^l Gacbobba-Kbapdii^ii 113 l i, 
416 

Kau4ika, 145, 148 
Kau6ikakachcbha, 128 
Kau4ikl, 148 

Kautilyi. 60. 81, 486, 488, 589, 647 
Kautillya (Artba^aatra), 128 , 292 , 626-27, 
537, 555. 557 
Kaurava, 101 
Kftverl, 323, 391 
KiveripftU‘0'^» 

Kari Pra^astKRamacharita), 306 
Kavi^ura. 304 
Kavykdar^a, 123 
KaTyatniroamal, 39 46,225 
Kayaf>g»la 77-78, 433 
Kavaslha. 3<>3, 388 
Kafe.th.3=3 
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8«queiitl/) 

Aahadhaaeoa 

Aahidbaieiia 

178 

•23 

Adbichcbbaira 

Adbii bcbhalra 

17fi 

1 

Abkbcbhatra 

Abicbi bl.4itra ' 

„ 

20 

Brihaapatimitra 

BDbaspaliiniLra 

162 

fD 2 

Pf ibafpatin itrt 

Bfiha paiiiDitra 

183 

fn. 1 

Blocb 

Bi cb 


», 

A. SB 

ARASI 

189 

fn. 3 

K. E. 11 

li. KU 

m 

8 

from ibe 

fromt be 

193 

fn. 1 

8udtM 

Budaaa 

195 

9 

Siikap 

Sirhar 

201 

22 

KnmaragupU I 

Kumkrtgupu 11 

204 

fn. 1 

\ isbpupAdt 

Viibpapadn 

907 

fo. (cootinua' 
lien of (n. 2 
from p. 20C) 

McCriodla 

MeOriodle 

217 

• 

fo. (ooDtioui* 
tion of fo. 6 
from p. 216) 

KnmiragupU m. 

KomiragapUm 

219 

f) 

Bbiongnpia 

BbAoognptfti 

226 

In. 8 

EkaodagnpU 

Bkaodagopi 

228 

n 

Bkftodagiipti 

SkAodagopU, 

212 

3* 

CbbiMraiotb* 

CbnttncDtba 

I* 

• 

KbafipOnp* 

Ib«|Aparlpa 



ADUHNDA liT COKItHiH DA 


tUl 


Pig? 

Line 

Head 

» For 

233 

15 

Mih&pllupati 

Mah&pilupali 


33 

Guriekigrabara 

Gui^ikagrahara 

•235 

fo. 2 

Toramaije 

ToTimspe 


fn. 3 

Goparaja 

Goparaja 

23<i 

3 

S. E 

S.E. 

389 

10 

H. Kriahna Snatn 

H. Krislma ^aatri 

24‘2 

11, 1. 20 (ud 3 fiarvavirman 
aubanqucnlly) 

Sirvavarinan 

•244 

fn. 4 

.layaa^ainiul 

JaydBvaminl 

249 

fD. 1 

Bliattaaali 

BhaiiaBati 

1152 

4 

Navyuvaka^iki 

Navyavakaaika 

2f>3 

fn. 1 

Hoernle 

Hoc nle 

2>9i 

fn. 

ineaneai 

mta *'8t 

■J'7 

fn. 1 

lubriT 

Fubrer 

<27u 

27«. 

In 3 

Snni\fcBa 

Srinivasa 

I 

Kalyanavarojaii 

Kal}ana\» man 


In 3 

!(/</ : iliu)anya-k ) after \ anger Jaliya 
Ilihat*. p. Il7 n. 


m 

f) 

I’arainabbaniraka 

Faramabbal^ureka 

13 /' 

.If ft a comma after : ‘ in Ibe Oiayi diatrkt 

tJb 


MaheuJrapala 

Mrhendrapala 

10 

Kallnawai 

Katliiawar 

307 

fn. 1 

Fafaliputra 

Fitaliputra 

*310 

28 

l</.i afur ‘ Ulcr ditt.' ; An in^satptiun 


fiom MlnGaya meniloning a king 
of the aauie name ie tfw) to be attri- 
buted to a later member of Ibe FaU 
dynaity.^ Alao «i/</ a new fottnole 
to be marked 5, containing tbe follow - 
lag : Can , MababodUi, p b3 ; JA8B, 

1908, pp. 10*2105; ibnl., 1009. 

H'3-101;QLM. p 


(n- 4 

AM MASB, V«1. V, p 

. 05 : 


JA6B, IWOB. ff- lOi-lUti- 

p,.. W B* 

GLM, 

Samanta 

311 

15 

8amanla 


331 

fo 1 

l)rlr(c Vb« ngn ) all«f * bimaelf. 

ljudera’* 

3li 

fo 1 

Ludet* a 

Odrika 

3i:» 

18 

04f»ba 

gurapala 1 

854 

7 

ftOrtpila 

i!5<i 

OfDfokifioftl Ptittf ftOiov'Ho <11 1 

Tkblo 

M.ba 8ridd] 

■m 

fn. 8 lltbl*Art(Mbi 

Aurapila 

ZUh 

7 

BAnpili 

Ha;«bkb 

m 

5 

BAidilhi 

Fe» supra 

8(>8 

(n. 1 ^ 
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. Page 

cTjine 

Read 

For 

364 

fn. 5 

Set \n/>ra, p 310 with footnotes 

3, 4 Seein/ni 

366 

30 

Varaparvalika 

Buiaparvatika 

36.9 

8 

Dltulla 

Dbulia 

371 

3 

grant 

grain 

372 

11. ]4.j:) 

Paundrab/in/. /i 

Punpdravardbana- 
Oh iikfi 

.. 

18 

Dbulla 

Dbulia 

375 

fo. 1 

CCIM 

CCJMC 

379 

10 

to be 

lobe 

382 

3 

Bhugyadevi 

Bhagayadtvi 

387 

fn.7 

7 JRAS.,1909. p. 27:. 

RAS., 1909, p. 275 

395 

13 

11025 A D.i 

(1028 A D.) 

400 

15 

Sarnath 

Sarnath 

404 

10 

lekha no 

lekana 

404 

21 

Paikorc 

Paikora 

412 

27 

Bbiebma 

Biuahma 

418 

fn. 1 

Varaparvalika 

Bnraparvvat ika 

4-23 

fn.2 

Rainpalob bbavat 

Hunipaloh l.havat 

425 

Heading 

Mal.ipala I 

Mihipala I 

431 

28 

Gahadavala 

Gabadavula 

483 

13 

Tailaksmpa 

Tailakaiiipa 

434 

4 

('hakrororll 

r Ainkrarartt 

,, 

fn. 1 

Dortb 

onrtb • 

438 

18 

1144 A. D. 

1114 A.D. 

451 

29 

Add the fcllowir.g foct-no!.- on the lil.owal grant : This 

tioD has been edited bj Dr H. N. Rsndh* in the Fp 
Ind , XXA I, I’ari I , pp. 1 13 IwHl. plal. si, and Dr. N. K, 
Bbattasali in the dR.ASli l,etters, ^ ol. \‘1 1 1 , I'.H J, pp 


1.3iMwi(h plaUii). ‘A cerlaii. amoutil of corroflioD* renfferi^ 
part of the writing on tlie rr terar mon- or Icm illegibK . 
Rltc« DaiDes ■»< wdi an nainea of etUlea are moillv 
coojecturtl. Firat 13 vers^-a roDtaioed in II. 1 an- 
identical with thoa^ of the Afidblinagar graot 'but \ . K 
mentiooa RrAgljotiaba instead of KioiarOpa aa lo the 
latter graoi). Tbe plate records gift of lands in tbe Chain 
raka VafuoiT! situated in tbe drfif/t VMcbaia (VI of 
tbe Rsupc^ravardbana < Ml uUi, jieldiflg ao annual income 
of 4(Mf Kapardaka-pur&paa, (a nala of cobita waa used 
for tbe purpose of rDeaaoreroeDt—f /. p. 6<>b, Text) together 
with four separate Kshanda^kithetras iaeued from Dbbrjjs 
gr&ma bj ibe Oamfedvara Laksbmapaeena on tbe fitb da) 
of Kdrfftka id tbe ^ear 27, lo the Pdlhako I*idinan4l'l'tt- 
devadarioai) of fbe Kautbuina br«ixb of ttf Hilrtiavrds- 
(For different rradiogt of p^tce oameat etc. aee JRASb 
Letlcra, 11142, pp. 85.3<,|. Dr. N. I’. Chskraearii read* 
llie name of a river— Vdnaboranadoil^ in 1 . 89 (Valefig*' 
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613 


Pago Lice Read For 

venada^j. according to Dr. Randle) which be idecfeifiei 
with the Banar, N. N. E. of Jayadevpcr ‘'Ep. Ind.^ 
XXVT, p. 8, n. 16). The evidence of the Sent inacrip 
tiona {ibid., p. 9, foot notes 3 and 4) seems to him to ahon 
that Lakabmapaaena bad at least four queens whose namei 
are eu^/geated to be Sriyadevi , Kalyapadevi (Bbowai 
Plate), Alhflpadevi (a new reading, see Satitya Pariaal 
Plate;, Tadadevi (Edilpur Plate of K^^avasena and the 
Madanapada Plate of Vi^varupasena) respectively. 


466 

16 

Dakshinaiija 

Dakshinatya 

463 

fn. 2 

A^okacbalia 

AsckHchalla 

470 

6 

1160 A.D.3 

1160 A.D. 


9 

Sadnkiikarpampita 

Saduktikarp&mpita 

• ( 

12 

1205 A.D, 

1206 A.D. 

473 

fn. 

A^ukachalla 

Aaokacballa 

480 

28 

Klatiki 

Ehatika 

485 

20 

or bis resourcef 

or in his resonrcos 


77(a) 









